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HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  RECRUITING  SYSTEM  OP 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

Although  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  is  a  medical  man,  it 
is  not  his  intention  to  view  the  subject  from  a  purely  medical  point 
of  view,  but  rather  to  discus3  it  generally. 

True  it  is  that  the  medical  examination  of  recruits  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  present  recruiting  system,  and  as  such, 
most  be  constantly  referred  to ;  still  it  is  only  a  part,  whereas  it  is 
now  proposed  to  review  the  entire  system  and  to  suggest  a  change. 
A  single  paragraph  will  make  the  general  reader  acquainted  with 
the  rather  expensive  system  which  is  at  present  in  operation.  There 
are  in  Great  Britain  a  total  of  seven  recruiting  districts — four  of 
these  are  in  England,  two  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  Scotland.  These 
seven  districts  are  divided  into  sub-districts  or  sub-divisions. 

The  officials  of  each  district  are  the  following: — an  inspecting 
field-officer,  an  adjutant,  a  paymaster,  a  surgeon,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  the  latter  distributed  over  the  district  according 
to  circumstances. 

Besides  the  above  officers,  there  are  sub-division  or  superintending 
officers  attached  to  the  sub-districts,  of  inferior  rank,  subordinate  to 
the  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  district ;  but  the  control  of  the 
entire  recruiting  department  is  in  the  hands  of  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  assisted  by  the  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  London 
recruiting  district. 

Such  is  the  present  recruiting  establishment  of  the  British  Army; 
certainly  an  expensive  one,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  per- 
manent establishment,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
recruiting  is  slack,  may  have,  indeed  has,  very  little  to  do.  But 
this  expense  might  not  be  objected  to  were  recruits  thereby  to  find 
their  way  to  their  respective  regiments  without  any  other  outlay  except 
that  connected  with  the  recruits  themselves.  But*  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  expenditure  would  be  incurred  even  if  not  a  single  re- 
cruit were  enlisted  at  any  of  the  districts.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  preliminary  outlay,  for  in  addition  each 
attested  recruit  costs  at  present  21s.,  of  which  sum  15s.  is  paid  to 
the  recruiting  party  by  whom  he  is  enlisted,  less  Is.  which  goes  to 
the  recruit,  5s.  is  paid  to  the  recruiting  officer,  and  Is.  to  the  magis- 
trate's clerk. 

If,  however,  a  recruit  be  not  finally  approved,  these  payments — 
save  under  exceptional  circumstances — are  disallowed,  and  any 
other  expenses  which  may  have  been  incurred  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  recruiting  party.  But,  for  every  approved  recruit,  in- 
dependent of  bounty  to  the  recruit  himself,  21s.  are  paid  in  fees  in 
addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  recruiting  establishment. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  head-quarter  recruits ; 
the  adjutant  of  a  regiment  gets  only  3s.  for  each  recruit  passed,  the 
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other  payments  being  the  same.  Thus  a  head-quarter  recruit  costs 
2s.  less  than  a  district  recruit,  and  is  generally  better  than  the 
latter. 

In  the  case  of  a  recruit  being  submitted  for  medical  inspection 
by  a  civil  practitioner,  the  latter  receives  2s.  6d.  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  should  the  recruit  be  finally  approved  at  head-quarters, 
that  sum  is  increased  to  4s.  for  each  recruit. 

While  very  much  objecting  to  all  the  above  fees,  could  a  sub- 
stitute for  them  be  found,  it  certainly  does  appear  unfair  that 
almost  every  one  who  has  in  the  slightest  degree  been  engaged  in 
securing  a  recruit  for  the  service,  derives  a  pecuniary  benefit  except 
the  commissioned  medical  officer,  who  performs,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  part  of  this  duty.  If  the  system  of  fees  be  continued,  he 
ought  m  future  to  participate,  for  surely  his  duties  are  as  impor- 
tant in  this  matter  as  those  of  the  recruiting  officers  who  get  5s., 
or  of  the  adjutants  of  regiments  who  get  3s.  for  each  recruit>  In 
trnth  the  whole  system  of  these  fees  is  erroneous. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  by  which  recruits  reach  the  ranks  of 
the  army : — 

1st.  Recruits  are  enlisted  at  the  head-quarters  of  regiments  at 
home,  and  at  dep6t  battalions  for  such  regiments  as  compose  bat- 
talions, without  any  intermediate  examination.  If  such  recruits  are 
passed  by  the  regimental  commanding  officer  and  surgeon,  or  by 
the  commandant  of  the  depdt  battalion  and  his  staff-surgeon,  they 
are  not  liable  to  further  inspection  before  being  attached  to  their 
regiments.  This  is  the  simplest  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
successful  mode  of  enlisting. 

The  second  way  of  enlisting  recruits  is  by  the  recruiting  staff  of  a 
recruiting  district — a  man  being  enlisted  is  taken  to  the  district 
office — he  is  there  measured  as  to  height  and  girth  of  chest  (is  per- 
haps weighed)  and  is  otherwise  examined.  These  preliminaries 
being  found  satisfactory,  he  is  taken  for  medical  inspection  to  the 
office  of  the  district  staff  medical  officer,  if  passed  by  him,  he  is 
then  attested  before  a  magistrate,  after  which  he  becomes  entitled 
to  a  billet,  but  is  maintained  by  the  recruiting  party  at  their  risk, 
until  he  is  finally  approved  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment  or 
its  dep6t.  There  he  is  sent  forthwith,  tind  is  at  once  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  surgeon,  whose  appro- 
val is  final.  The  commanding  officer  can  reject  him  if  he  is  deficient 
in  height  or  girth  of  chest,  but  the  surgeon  cannot  reject  him  for 
any  defect  without  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  medical  board,  whose 
decision  is  final.  If  the  recruit  objected  to  by  a  surgeon  is  rejected 
by  that  board,  the  expenses  incurred  are  liable  to  be  charged  against 
the  recruiting  party  which  originally  enlisted  him ;  but  this  is,  sel- 
dom done  if  he  has  been  previously  passed  by  the  district  recruiting 
medical  officer.  This  is  the  second  mode  in  which  recruits  may 
be  enlisted,  a  more  complex  one,  as  will  have  been  noticed. 

A  third  mode  is  as  follows :— A  man  is  enlisted  at  the  sub- 
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division  of  a  district,  is  passed  by  the  subordinate  officer,  and  me- 
dically by  a  military  medical  officer,  or  more  usually  by  a  civil 
practitioner.  The  recruit  thus  enlisted,  if  he  be  near  the  regi- 
ment or  depot  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong,  is  sent  direct  to 
such  regiment  or  depot  where  he  may  be  at  once  and  finally  ap- 
proved, or,  if  objected  to,  brought  before  a  medical  board,  and  if 
rejected  by  it,  sent  back  without  delay  with  expenses  disallowed. 

If,  however,  he  be  not  near  such  regiment  or  depot,  he  is  taken 
to  the  head- quarters  of  the  recruiting  district,  whence,  if  passed,  he 
he  is  sent  to  his  regiment  or  depot  as  before,  subject  to  be  again 
inspected  there.  If,  however,  the  district  surgeon  has  reason  to 
object  to  him,  he  summons  a  medical  board  whose  decision  is  final, 
and  cannot  be  questioned  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  or 
depot. 

Can  anything  therefore  be  more  plain  than  this,  that  recruits  in 
every  respect  similar  are  submitted  to  more  or  less  examination  as 
to  their  fitness,  according  to  circumstances  which  are  altogether  un- 
connected with  their  qualifications,  for  let  us  suppose  four  recruits 
all  having  some  similar  doubtful  disability,  one  is  passed  (or  rejected 
as  the  case  may  be)  at  once  at  head-quarters.  A  second  is  passed 
at  the  head-quarters  of  a  recruiting  district,  and  passed,  or  rejected 
by  a  medical  board,  at  head-quarters  of  the  regiment.    A  third  is 

Eassed  at  sub -division  inspection,  and  passed,  or  rejected  by  medical 
oard,  at  the  regimental  head-quarters.  A  fourth  may  be  passed  at 
a  sub-division  inspection,  likewise  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  recruit- 
ing district,  but  afterwards,  being  objected  to  by  the  regimental 
surgeon,  be  rejected  by  a  medical  board. 

It  is  plain  that  of  two  recruits  altogether  similar,  one  has  to  be 
submitted  quite,  from  accidentental  circumstances,  to  three  times  as 
much  examination  as  the  other,  just  because  he  has  happened  not  to 
present  himself  at  first  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  into 
which  he  desires  to  enlist. 

But  there  is  another  inconsistency  equally  objectionable— the 
district  staff  recruiting  medical  officer  is  generally  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  is  supposed  to  know  his  duty — nevertheless 
be  may  find  a  recruit  fit  for  the  service  who  is  subsequently  objected 
to  by  a  regimental  surgeon,  probably  his  junior  in  rank,  not  his  equal 
in  experience,  and  who  is  subject  to  be  influenced  by  the  comman- 
ding officer  of  his  own  regiment.  It  may  even  happen  that  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  regiment,  and  therefore  authorized 
to  object,  may  be  only  an  assistant  surgeon*  True,  neither  a  regi- 
mental surgeon  nor  an  assistant  surgeon  in  charge,  can  finally  reject 
such  a  recruit,  but  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  require  that  he 
should  be  brought  before  a  medical  board,  of  which  they  may  or 
they  may  not  be  members ;  but  still,  that  medical  board  may  be 
composed  of  officers  all  inferior  in  rank  and  experience  to  the  dis- 
trict staff  surgeon,  and  still  they  have  power  to  reject  a  reerukV 
approved  of  by  him.  -jf  mC&  U 
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These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  inconsistencies  which  have 
crept  into  the  present  recruiting  system.  Dr.  Marshall,  in  allusion 
to  the  latter  of  these,  very  justly  says  : — "were  the  medical  board 
to  which  ineligible  recruits  are  referred,  commonly  constituted  of 
officers  who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  inspection  of  recruits 
than  district  surgeons,  an  appeal  to  their  opinion  and  decision  might 
be  highly  expedient  and  satisfactory,  but  when  a  board  happens  to 
be  composed  of  officers  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  their 
duty,  and  some  cf  them  may  never  before  have  examined  men  with 
a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  service,  its  decision  does  not  always 
give  general  satisfaction."  This  is  a  mild  expression.  He  might 
have  said,  that  a  reference  to  a  board  so  constituted  against  the 
opinion  of  an  officer  of  experience,  is  little  short  of  an  official 
farce. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which  the  notice  of  the  higher 
authorities  ought  specially  to  be  directed  : — the  regulations  of  the 
service  declare  the  rejection  of  a  recruit  when  primarily  examined  by 
a  district  surgeon  or  regimental  surgeon  to  be  final,  a  medical  board 
only  being  by  them  granted  when  a  recruit  has  been  passed  at  an 
out-station,  and  objected  to  medically  at  head-quarters. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  regulations,  instances  are  not  few  in 
which  regimental  commanding  officers  or  inspecting  field  officers, 
dissatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  recruits,  desirable,  from  their  point 
of  view,  although  medically  unfit,  have  made  application  for  medical 
boards,  thereby  virtually  passing  a  censure  on  the  opinion  of  the 
inspecting  medical  officer.  It  even  consists,  with  my  knowledge, 
that  the  more  careful  and  particular  a  district  officer  may  be,  the 
less  satisfaction  does  he  give  to  the  other  recruiting  officials.  The 
inspecting  field  officer  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  number  of 
recruits  furnished,  but  the  most  of  his  subordinates  have,  and  they 
influence  him  often  too  much.  If  the  medical  officer  does  his  duty 
too  well,  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  appointment,  through  underhand  mis- 
representation, if  on  the  other  hand  he  does  it  laxly,  and  is  too 
easily  biassed  by  non-medical  advisers,  he  is  very  apt  to  saddle  the 
service  with  bad  bargains. 

These  remarks  are  dictated  not  by  one-sided  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  profession  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  but  rather  by  a  desire 
to  convince  the  public,  and  the  authorities  who  have  the  supreme 
guidance  of  these  matters,  that  by  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
medical  department  in  purely  medical  points,  connected  with  re- 
cruiting, they  will  exclude  many  useless  men  from  the  service,  and 
lessen  the  expenditure  of  public,  money.  If  they  decline  to  do  this, 
I  can  see  only  one  other  alternative:  — relax  the  stringency  of  the 
regulations  by  which  the  medical  inspection  of  recruits  is  guarded, 
and  give  medical  officers  a  certain  latitude  to  enable  them  to  accept 
exceptional  cases  of  men,  even  although  they  may  have  blemishes, 
which,  by  the  standing  regulations,  would  cause  their  rejection. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  public  interest  would  be  advanced  by  the 
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independent  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  in  this  important  matter 
being  vindicated. 

.  These  statements  will  give  the  general  reader  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion,  of  what  the  recruiting  service,  as  at  present  constituted,  is. 
In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  have  been  led  to  allude  to  some 
of  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  system,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
point  out  others  which  have  occurred  to  us,  before  proposing  a 
scheme  for  their  remedy. 

Recruiting  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  or  depot  battalion,  is 
certainly  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtain- 
ing recruits.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  connected  with  it  against 
which  exception  can  be  taken.  Neither  the  commanding  officer 
nor  the  medical  officer  has  any  other  object  or  interest  beyond  pro- 
curing unexceptional  recruits,  and  the  only  two  parties  who  have 
any  interest  in  over-reaching  them,  are  the  recruit  himself  and  the 
individual  who  may  have  enlisted  him. 

The  views  of  the  commanding  officer  may  differ  from  those  of 
the  medical  officer/ and  the  latter  sometimes  has  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform,  in  rejecting  men  particularly  favoured  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  but  this  does  not  often  happen,  and  a  judicious 
surgeon  will  often  pass  men  under  such  circumstances,  when  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
For  example,  a  fine  looking  recruit,  desirable  in  every  way,  except 
that  he  has  some  trifling  defect,  rendering  it  right  that  he  should  be 
rejected,  is  much  coveted  by  the  commanding  officer — or  again,  be 
and  his  adjutant  have  a  great  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
intelligent  and  well-educated  young  man  whom  it  behoves  the  sur- 
geon to  reject,  on  account  of  some  trifling  physical  imperfection, 
judicious  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  a  few 
special  modified  regulations,  issued  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
would  prevent  frequent  clashing  of  duties,  and  often  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  ill-feeling  between  commanding  officers  and  their 
surgeons,  and  when  a  proper  understanding  exists  between  them,  a 
recruit  or  a  recruiting  sergeant  will  find  it  difficult  to  over-reach 
them.  But  in  the  case  of  district  or  out-station  recruits  the  affair 
is  very  different.  In  this  instance,  there  are  various  parties  who 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  deceiving  the  surgeon  ;  indeed,  if  the 
statement  will  be  excused,  the  surgeon  is,  perhaps,  the  only  disinte- 
rested judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  recruits,  even  more  so 
than  a  regimental  commanding  officer.  The  bias  of  the  surgeon's 
selfishness  is  all  in  the  right  direction.  He  looks  for  them  with 
sound  constitutions,  in  order  that  the  hospital  may  not  be  over- 
cwowded,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  he  has  a  pride  in  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belongs,  he  looks  for  men  whose  appearance  will  do  it 
credit. 

Let  us  here  trace  the  history  of  an  out-station  recruit,  with  the 
aim  of  pointing  out  what  deceptions  have  to  be  guarded  against  by 
all  concerned,  but  more  especially  by  the  surgeon. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  recruiting  parties  to  seek  out,  and  by  all  jus- 
tifiable means  to  induce  eligible  young  men  to  enliJt— in  some 
instances,  men  come  forward  and  offer  themselves  voluntarily — 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  men  are  enlisted  while  under  the 
influence  of  excessive  drinking— and  sometimes,  men  offer  them- 
selves, knowing  that  they  labour  under  some  disability  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  the  service.  This  latter  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  common  forms  of  swindling  throughout  the  country,  and  any 
plan  which  would  succeed  in  checking  it,  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  much  money  for  the  public.  Numbers  of  men,  without 
doubt,  tramp  from  place  to  place  enlisting  when  they  have  an 
opportunity,  in  order  to  be  housed  and  fed  for  a  few  days,  knowing 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  rejected  when  inspected  by  the  surgeon. 
Whether  men  have  been  enlisted  fairly — whether  they  have  been 
hocussed — or  whether  they  have  come  forward  voluntarily,  in  all 
cases  they  have  received  the  shilling,  and  from  that  moment  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  have  been  en- 
listed, to  get  them  passed  into  the  service.  "With  regard  to  the 
recruits  themselves,  it  is  the  object  of  some  who  have  repented  of 
the  step  which  they  have  taken,  or  who  have  been  caught  while 
not  in  a  responsible  state,  to  back  out,  by  fabricating  or  feigning 
some  disability  which  did  not  exist  when  they  were  enlisted,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  of  others  either  to  conceal  such  de- 
fects altogether  from  anxiety  to  remain  in  the  service,  or  to  do  so 
for  a  time,  only  in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  and  lodged 
for  so  many  extra  days  before  their  final  rejection  at  head-quarters. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  stage  in  deception  against  which  the  inspect- 
ing medical  officer  requires  to  be  on  his  guard*  He  is  apt  to  be 
imposed  upon,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  recruiting  party,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  recruits.  It  frequently  happens  that  this  pri- 
mary examination  is  made  by  a  civilian  medical  practitioner. 

A  recruit  having  been  enlisted,  that  is  to  say,  having  accepted  the 
shilling,  the  next  step  in  the  matter  is  bringing  him  before  the 
recruiting  officer,  in  whose  presence  he  is  measured  as  to  height  and 
girth  of  chest,  and  sometimes  he  is  weighed*  The  recruiting  officer 
being  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  he  is  then  taken  to  the  nearest 
medical  man  for  medical  inspection,  At  out-stations,  it  frequently 
happens  that  this  is  a  civil  practitioner.  Many  such  medical  men 
thus  applied  to,  have  no  printed  directions  for  their  guidance  in 
making  their  inspection,  and  are  very  easily  influenced  by  an  im- 
posing looking  recruiting  sergeant,  well  skilled  in  showing  a  recruit 
off  to  advantage,  and  teaching  him  how  to  conceal  certain  defects 
which  might  lead  to  his  rejection,  and  a  consequent  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  recruiting  party*  But  not  only  has  the  recruiting  sergeant  a 
money  interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  inspecting  medical  officer,  if 
a  civilian,  has  one  also.  If  he  finds  a  recruit  fit  and  he  is  finally 
approved,  he  receives  four  shillings ;  if  he  finds  him  unfit,  or  having 
found  him  fit  if  he  is  subsequently  rejected  he  only  receives  half-a- 
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crown.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  penalty,  he  is  not  liable  to 
refund  his  fee;  and  therefore  he  would  be  more  than  human  did  he 
not  give  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  favour  of  passing  the  recruit, 
when  in  that  case  he  would  receive  four  shillings  instead  of  half-a- 
crown,  should  he  at  once  reject  him.  True  it  is,  that  he  only  gets 
the  extra  one  shilling  and  sixpence  after  the  final  approval  of  the  re* 
cruit,  but  there  are  expenses  which  his  having  passed  a  recruit,  who 
is  afterwards  rejected,  entails  on  the  public,  and  which  cannot  all 
be  recovered,  if  any  of  them.  I  am  afraid  that  offence  will  be  given 
in  some  quarters  by  these  plain  assertions— without  doubt,  there  are 
numerous  exceptions— but  be  it  remembered,  that  what  to  the  inex- 
perienced eyes  of  such  men  may  appear  a  doubtful  disability,  is 
often  no  doubtful  defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  disinterested  and  more 
experienced  regimental  surgeon  at  head-quarters. 

While  discussing  this,  there  is  one  other  assertion,  by  making 
which,  however,  injustice  may  be  done  to  many  able  practitioners 
who  are  regularly  employed  in  inspecting  recruits.  It  has  always 
been  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  many  civil  practitioners  do  not 
inspect  recruits  "  puris  naturalibus  " — that  all  of  them  strip  recruits, 
more  or  less,  when  inspecting  them,  I  believe,  but  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  such  stripping  is  very  partial  I  have  always  had  a 
suspicion.  How,  otherwise,  could  one  account  for  such  causes  of 
rejection  being  overlooked  as  marking  with  the  letter  D — traces  of 
corporal  punishment— undoubted  rupture— cupping  marks,  and 
other  indications  of  active  treatment  for  serious  diseases.  Numerous 
cases  of  this  kind  from  time  to  time  come  under  the  notice  of  me- 
dical officers,  and  they  did  so  in  an  especial  degree  during  the  reck- 
less proceedings  resorted  to  while  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  in 
progress.  Thus  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  military  medical 
officer  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  errors  and  oversights  of 
the  civil  practitioner  employed  in  the  primary  inspection  of  recruits, 
as  well  as  against  the  wiles  of  the  recruiting  sergeants. 

The  next  step  in  the  career  of  an  out-station  recruit  is  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  civil  magistrate — it  would  be  dangerous  and 
perhaps  unjust  to  assert  that  magistrates  are  apt  to  perform  this 
part  of  their  duties  laxly,  not  satisfying  their  minds  thoroughly 
on  all  points  into  which  they  ought  to  enquire.  Certain  routine 
questions  have  to  be  put  to  each  recruit.  It  is  one  thing,  however, 
to  put  a  question,  and  quite  another  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  auswer  to  a  question,  accepting  no  subterfuges.  In 
addition  to  perhaps  a  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  magis- 
trates, it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  lying  and 
perjury  amongst  some  recruits,  on  the  subjects  of  age— previous 
enlistment — indenture  engagement— matrimony,  &c,  on  these 
points,  the  commanding  officer,  not  the  surgeon  has  to  satisfy 
himself. 

The  recruit  having  been  approved  so  far,  has  next  to  be  brought 
before  the  recruiting  medical  staff  officer,  unless  the  regiment  for 
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which  a  recruit  is  destined  be  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  case  he  is 
sent  direct  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  before  such  a  recruit  reaches  this  stage,  a 
considerable  outlay  has  possibly  been  incurred  on  his  account,  and 
that  therefore  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  interest  of  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  brought  there,  to  see  that  he  is  not  rejected — in 
other  words,  when  the  recruiting  sergeant  brings  him  before  the 
staff  or  regimental  surgeon,  like  a  horse-dealer  iu  the  case  of  a  horse, 
he  endeavours  to  show  off  his  recruit  to  the  best  advantage.  I  do 
not  assert  that  this  is  a  general  rule,  there  are  many  conscientious 
men  employed  in  the  recruiting  service,  but  in  many  instances  self 
interest  overweighs  the  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  service. 
It  does  happen  too,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  inspecting 
field  officer  exceeds  his  powers,  and  interferes  with  the  staff  surgeon 
in  the  discharge  of  his  part  of  the  duty  in  the  inspection  of  recruits. 

Has  it  not  then  been  made  evident  that  from  first  to  .last,  from 
the  moment  when  at  an  out-station  a  recruit  takes  the  shilling, 
to  the  period  when  at  head-quarters  he  is  finally  posted  to  a  com- 

Eany  in  his  regiment,  there  y*  a  greater  amount  of  finesse,  scheming, 
oodwinking  and  deception  displayed,  than  any  uninitiated  observer 
is  at  all  aware  of,  added  to  which,  the  enormous  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent recruiting  machinery,  and  the  sums  of  money  squandered  upon 
recruits  who  finally  are  rejected,  and  rejected  over  and  over  again — 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  unfit  for  the  service.  If  this  be 
admitted,  then  any  plan  the  adoption  of  which  would  even  partially 
remedy  such  evils,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  benefit  conferred  on  the 
tax-payers — such  a  plan  is  now  humbly  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  authorities. 

It  would  seem  that  even  now  the  authorities  have  themselves 
become  aware  that  the  recruiting  districts  are  more  expensive  and 
less  efficient  than  they  ought  to  be,  for  we  learn  that  this  autumn 
two  districts  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  recruiting  entrusted  to 
the  local  pensioners,  and  notice  has  also  been  given  that  the  recruiting 
establishment  in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  merged  into  that  of  Glasgow. 

As  to  successful  recruiting  by  means  of  pensioners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  fail  from  want  of  energy.  We  all  know,  and 
ourselves  feel  that  as  men  get  on  in  years,  even  the  most  robust  of 
us,  but  especially  those  of  us  whose  constitutions  have  been  shat- 
tered by  long  service  in  hot  climates,  or  who  are  disabled  by  wounds, 
they  become  listless,  and  shrink  from  more  exertion  than  is  neces- 
sary, whereas  to  be  successful  in  recruiting,  a  man  requires  to  be  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  full  of  energy  and  vigour.  On  these  grounds, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  attempt  to  carry  on  recruiting 
through  the  local  pensioners  will  not  succeed.  But  while  the  expe- 
riment is  being  tried,  the  following  scheme  is  offered,  for  considera- 
tion : — 

It  hardly  becomes  one  who,  after  serving]  years  in  the  regular 
Army,  has  been  proud  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  both  as  an  embodied 
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and  disembodied  force,  to  assert,  that  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  finances  of  the  country ;  still  truth 
compels  the  writer  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  it  might 
be  made  much  more  useful,  more  especially  in  connection  with  our 
present  topic,  namely,  the  recruiting  for  the  regular  Army.  As  an 
embodied  force  it  was,  during  the  Crimean  emergency,  qnite  equal 
to  the  Line,  and  it  proved  a  most  valuable  feeder  forjfilling  up  Line 
vacancies ;  but  now,  it  would  greatly  surprise  me  if,  out  gof  the 
number  of  men  enrolled  on  paper  throughout  the  Militia  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  half,  if  even  that  number  could  pass  the  Line 
inspection — indeed  I  am  sure  they  would  not  do  so. 

What  then  can  be  the  use  of  keeping  up  an  expensive  Militia, 
the  greater  part  of  which  would  prove  unserviceable  when  an  emer- 
gency came.  It  would  answer  every  purpose  to  keep  a  properly 
constituted  Militia  staff,  and  employ  it  usefully  and  regularly  in  the 
public  service,  so  that  when  an  emergency  did  occur  lequiriug  the 
services  of  the  Militia,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
enroll  men,  and  without  doubt,  in  a  good  cause,  the  ranks  would 
very  soon  be  filled  up. 

It  is  proposed  then  to  employ  the  Militia  staff  in  recruiting  for 
the  Line. 

Another  element  in  the  proposed  scheme  is  this :  a  reference  to 
the  Army  List  will  remind  non-military  readers,  that  many  of  our 
regiments,  more  especially  of  the  Line,  are  called  after  cities  or 
counties  in  the  United  Kingdom — through  time  this  local  connec- 
tion has  become  little  more  than  nominal.  It  is  proposed  to  revive 
it. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  considerable  recruiting  establish- 
ments are  kept  up  at  great  expense  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
many  instauces  those  employed  well  earn  their  extra  pay,  but  very 
many  people  suspect  that  to  be  employed  on  recruiting  service  is 
synonymous  with  leading  a  rather  idle  life  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

It  is  on  these  three  points  that  the  following  proposal  is  based, 
namely— 1.  The  doubtful  utility  of  the  Militia  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. 2.  The  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  associating  certain 
regiments  with  certain  localities,  and  S.  The  great  expense  of  the 
present  recruiting  establishment,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
various  parties  composing  it,  especially  in  the  enlistment  of  recruits 
at  the  out-stations,  and  the  great  and  acknowledged  facility  which 
exists  under  the  present  system  for  unprincipled  men  making  a 
livelihood  by  enlisting  over  and  over  again,  although  perfectly  aware 
of  their  own  ineligibility.  First,  then — It  is  suggested  that  all 
regiments  should  be  nominally  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the 
cities  or  counties  of  the  kingdom ;  the  larger  counties  or  cities  to 
have  regiments  of  two  or  more  battalions  associated  with  them, 
distinguished  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  north,  south,  east,  west. 

Secondly — That  the  city  and  county  Militia  staffs  should  be  kept 
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in  a  highly  efficient  state,  and  be  constituted  as  the  depdts  of  the 
regiment  or  regiments  of  the  Line  which  bear  their  name. 

Thirdly— That  in  addition  to  the  usual  staff  officers  on  full  pay, 
the  surgeon  of  Militia,  carefully  selected,  should  also  be  placed  on 
full  pay,  and  reside  at  the  staff  dep6t,  having  a  small  hospital  esta- 
blishment under  his  control— that  in  addition  to  his  Militia  duties 
he  should  inspect  recruits  for  the  regular  Army,  and  receive  into  his 
hospital,  or  otherwise  attend  invalids  sent  home  for  change  of  climate, 
or  soldiers  and  recruits  of  the  county  regiments  attached  to  the 
depdt  when  requiring  medical  treatment. 

Fourthly — That  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  enlist  in 
their  own  county  regiment,  it  having  been  long  acknowledged  that 
all,  so  called,  "  National  Begiments,"  have  been  uniformly  distin- 
guished for  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 

Fifthly— -That  monthly  returns  should  be  exchanged  between  the 
various  staff  depdts  throughout  the  kingdom,  stating  how  many 
recruits  are  required  for  each  regiment,  so  that  should  recruits  pre- 
sent  themselves  at  one  depdt,  desirous  for  any  good  reason  to  join 
the  regiment  of  another  county,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  depdt 
where  the  recruit  presents  himself,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  enlist 
him  for  it. 

Sixthly — That  the  medical  inspection  of  all  recruits  should  be 
primary  and  final,  subject  only  to  the  revisal  by  a  medical  board,  to 
oe  assembled  forthwith  on  the  spot,  on  sufficient  grounds  being 
advanced  to  authorise  it. 

Seventhly— That,  if  possible,  recruits  should  be  required  to  give 
proof  that  they  belong  to,  or  have  been  domiciled  for  a  stated  period 
in  the  county  where  they  offer  themselves  for  enlistment,  such  a 
provision  being  calculated  to  assist  in  checking  a  great  amount  of 
imposition  which  costs  the  country  so  much  money.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  regular  trade  followed  by  some  men,  that  of  moving  about 
from  place  to  place  enlisting  and  re-enlisting.  The  recruiting  staff 
of  each  county,  under  the  proposed  plan,  would  very  soon  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  such  vagabonds,  and  descriptive  lists  might 
from  time  to  time  be  interchanged  between  the  officials.  At  present 
a  recruit  P&sses  through  too  many  hands  before  he  is  finally  con* 
firmed.  This  would  be  less  objectionable  did  it  serve  any  good  end, 
and  were  it  not  so  expensive.  The  present  plan  proposes  that  the 
inspection  of  the  Militia  adjutant  and  surgeon  should  be  final,  sub- 
ject only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  the  revision  of  a  medical  board 
as  already  stated. 

The  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate  might  even  be  transferred  to 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  officers,  by  having  them  named  magis- 
trates ex-officio. 

Eighthly — The  unsatisfactory  relations  that  now  exist  between  the 
regimental  surgeon,  the  civil  practitioner  and  the  recruiting  officials 
has  been  alluded  to- — to  remedy  this,  it  is  suggested  that  a  superior 
class  of  men  should  be  selected  for  recruiting  purposes,  and  formed 
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into  a  recruiting  staff  corps*— that  they  should  receive  fixed  pay,  and 
that  they  should  receive  nothing  besides  that ;  should  they  prove 
unsuccessful  or  deficient  in  energy  they  should  be  superseded  and 
returned  to  their  regiments ;  the  risk  of  which  would  prove  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  activity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Non- 
commissioned officers,  carefully  selected,  should,  before  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  recruiting  service,  undergo  a  course  of  training  either 
at  some  central  establishment  organised  for  the  purpose,  or  at  one 
or  other  of  the  larger  recruiting  depots  or  in  a  regimental  hospital, 
care  being  taken  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  such  minutiae 
as  it  is\  possible  to  teach  non-medical  persons.  It  is  well  known 
to  most  medical  officers  how  expert  many  hospital  sergeants  become 
in  the  examination  of  recruits,  and  how  often  in  the  experience  of 
surgeons  they  have  pointed  out  defects  in  recruits  which  the  in- 
specting surgeon  had  nearly  overlooked.  Why,  therefore,  should 
men  regularly  instructed,  not  be  capable  of  superseding  in  the 
intermediate  medical  inspection,  the  civil  practitioners  by  whom  it  is 
at  present  undertaken. 

Briefly  then  to  sum  up.  The  proposal  now  made  involves  the 
following  changes : — It  abolishes  the  present  expensive  recruiting 
establishment  entirely.  It  abolishes  the  present  dep6t  battalions 
likewise.  Men  would  cease  to  be  enrolled  during  times  of  peace  for 
the  disembodied  Militia,  but  the  Militia  staffs  would  be  improved 
and  enlarged.  The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Militia  staffs  would 
be  a  captain  and  adjutant  commanding,  a  surgeon,  a  paymaster,  and 
a  quartermaster. 

The  necessary  quarters,  stores,  and  offices,  would  be  provided, 
including  a  small  hospital  and  surgery ;  all  Line  regiments  would  by 
name  be  associated  with  one  or  other  of  the  cities  or  counties  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Militia  staffs  would  be  their  depots,  in 
which  relation  they  would  receive  invalids  from  abroad,  and  enlist 
recruits  for  them. 

Trained  recruiting  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  on  fixed 
pay  and  allowances,  and  receiving  their  orders  from  the  Militia 
adjutant,  would  be  attached  to  each  dep6t,  and  having  enlisted  men, 
would  forthwith  send  them  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Militia 
staff,  where  they  would  at  once  be  inspected,  attested,  and  finally 
approved,  subject  only  to  the  revision  of  a  medical  board  assembled 
under  due  authority. 

The  necessary  expenses  attendant  on  the  enlisting  of  the  recruit, 
his  maintenance,  and  his  journey  to  head-quarters,  would  be  paid 
on  voucher  by  the  Militia  paymaster,  but  beyond  that  no  enlisting 
perquisites  or  fees  would  be  paid,  the  good  or  bad  success  of  the 
recruiting  parties  being  made  to  regulate  the  tenure  by  them  of 
their  appointments.  With  regard  to  the  Household  Troops,  the 
Cavalry,  the  Artillery,  and  the  Engineers,  some  special  regulations 
might  require  to  be  made.  Still,  even  with  reference  to  them,  some 
local  connection  might  be  established.    Even  now  amongst  them 
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there  are  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  Royal 
Dragoons,  Scots  Greys,  Inneskilling  Dragoons,  &c.  Instead  of 
being  connected  by  name  with  cities  and  counties,  these  branches  of 
the  service  might  be  recruited  in  districts  through  the  agency  of 
the  Militia  staffs  composing  the  districts. 

There  are  other  minor  details  which  might  be  embraced  in  the 
above  scheme.    To  mention  only  one. 

At  present  Militia  regiments  have  bands  in  most  cases  neither  very 
strong  or  very  melodious.  Under  the  new  organization  these  might 
be  greatly  improved.  Young  musicians  might  be  trained  by  them  for 
the  Line  regiments,  and  if  properly  supported  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, public  corporations,  and  others,  might  supply  at  little 
expense  to  the  general  community,  an  efficient  local  band  for  public 
occasions.  A  great  want  in  our  country  would  thus  be  supplied, 
for  is  it  not  notorious  that  even  in  our  larger  towns  it  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  muster  a  creditable  band  for  any  purpose,  whereas  even 
in  the  smallest  town  on  the  Continent,  powerful  and  highly  trained 
bands  may  constantly  be  met  with.  Other  details  might  be  alluded 
to,  but  all  such  would  be  subordinate  to  the  chief  object  of  the 
scheme,  "  the  efficient  recruiting  for  the  British  Army." 

Such  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proposed  plan  by  which  it  is 
thought  the  present  recruiting  establishment  might  be  superseded 
with  advantage  to  the  service  and  the  public  purse.  If  adopted,  it 
might  not  prove  more  efficient  than  that  system  which  it  proposes 
to  replace,  still  as  a  plan  it  is  now  humbly  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  authorities  and  the  public. 


THE  THEORY  OF  CARRYING  WEIGHTS  AND  THE 
INFANTRY  KNAPSACK  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  great  importance  of  this 
question,  however  simple  and  subordinate  it  may  appear  to  many 
persons  otherwise  well  informed  on  military  matters.  It  has 
become  now  a  proverb  on  the  Continent  "  That  the  calfskin  (that 
is  the  knapsack)  kills  more  men  than  bullet  and  bayonet  taken 
together/'  And  there  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case ;  moreover,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the 
vast  majority  of* cavalry  horses  that  become  unserviceable  in  the 
field,  are  rendered  so  by  the  weight  of  the  pack  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried. 

Now  it  seems  strange  enough,  that  what  is  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  soldier's  health,  should  become  the  means  of  its 
destruction;  but  we  apprehend  that  on  looking  closer  into  the 
matter  it  will  be  found,  that  prejudice,  caprice,  traditionary  views 

*  Tbeorie  des  Tragens  mit  bcsonderer  Beriicltsichtiguiig  des  Infanterie  Gep&cks, 
von  Hauptmann,  A.  J.  I.  Freiherrn  von  Schonhueb,  Munich  1860. 
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of  beauty  and  fitness,  the  tyrannic  influence  of  squareness  and 
parallelism,  and  other  evils  to  which  military  flesh  and  blood  are 
peculiarly  subject,  have  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any  really 
inherent  difficulty  of  its  own.  We  have,  now-a-days,  learned 
treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  military  art  and  science,  why 
does  not  some  competent  authority  favour  us  with  a  hand-book  of 
military  aesthetics,  it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  soldier, 
especially  the  infantry  one,  for  after  all,  the  solution  of  this  knap- 
sack question  depends  much  less  on  what  is  to  be  carried  than  on 
on  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 

With  the  very  best  possible  intentions  we  do*  not  often  hit  off 
exactly  the  right  thing  in  our  reformatory  measures ;  nay,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  what  is  called 
"  running  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  "  in  order  to  escape  the 
heat.  For  instance,  scarcely  has  the  Crimean  war  abolished  the 
old  stiff  stock,  than  we  took  to  paring  down  the  collars  of  our 
uniforms,  till  nothing  remains,  in  some  cases,  but  a  mere  vestige  or 
embryo;  and  the  Austrians,  after  1859,  went  a  step  further,  and 
converted  the  standing  collar  into  a  rolling  one.  Now  this  was 
d>ne  in  both  instances  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
serious  impediments  to  the  respiration,  against  which  not  a  word 
can  be  said. 

But  two  things  have  been  since  then  discovered,  the  one  that 
the  nape  of  the  neck  being  now  much  more  exposed  to  the 
weather,  unless  the  hair  is  worn  very  long,  eye  diseases  will 
become  very  prevalent ;  nota  bene  when  the  pigtails  and  clubs  were 
cut  off,  the  high  collars  were  introduced ;  and  the  Austrian  rolling 
collar  will  be,  no  doubt,  turned  up  again  in  the  field  in  bad  weather, 
what  can  be  made  of  the  cut  down  standing  one  remains  to  be 
Been. 

Moreover  the  second  discovery  is  still  more  unsatisfactory,  for,  in 
fact,  it  appears  that  the  stock,  or  cravat  and  collar,  had  after  all 
but  little  to  do  with  those  impediments  to  the  respiration,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Austrian  medical  officers  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  soldiers  on  the  march  being  attacked  with  fainting 
fits,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  congestion,  amounting,  in  some 
cases,  to  apoplexy,  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere ;  it  is  mainly  the 
pressure  of  the  knapsack  straps,  not  indeed  directly  as  a  mere 
mechanical  obstruction,  but  in  consequence  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
still  more  the  nerves,  which  feed  and  move  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  or  chest,  being  obstructed  in  their  functions  to  the  amount 
of  inducing  partial  or  even  complete  paralysis,  so  that  the  soldier 
becomes  asphixiated,  because  the  muscles  which  regulate  respira- 
tion by  moving  the  ribs  up  and  down  have  ceased  to  act — the 
bellows  is  no  longer  put  in  motion.  We  all  knew,  hitherto,  that 
numbness  of  the  arms  and  hands  amounting  almost  to  paralysis 
proceed  from  this  cause,  but  its  interference  with  the  function  of 
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respiration  in  this  way  seems  not  to  have  been  even  suspected 
hitherto. 

Daring  the  campaign  of  1859,  the  Austrian  infantry  were  re- 
lieved of  their  knapsacks  which  were  put  on  waggons  and  driven 
after  them,  this  is,  however,  a  very  clumsy  expedient,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  monstrous  expense  it  occasions,  the  men  are  thereby 
nearly  constantly  deprived  of  their  kit,  they  might,  in  fact,  just  as 
well  have  none.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  managed  to  carry 
their  knapsacks  somehow,  and  we  suspect  that  they  are  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Austrians ;  the  mode  of  carriage  must  be  better, 
still  they  always  throw  the  whole  burden  away  in  heaps  when  they 
go  into  action,  and  leave  a  few  men  to  look  after  the  knapsacks  of 
a  whole  regiment.  This  may  do  very  well  for  troops  that  gain 
every  battle  in  succession,  but  it  would  be  awkward  for  a  beaten 
army.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  slight- 
built  Frenchman  should  carry  such  immense  loads  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  we  have  been  often  reminded  on  looking  at  a 
Zouave,  of  a  certain  passage  in  Gil  Bias,  where  Scipio's  friend  is 
made  to  say,  "quand  il  s'agit  d'emporter  le  bien  d'autrui  j'ai  des 
forces  euormes." 

frow  it  is  very  singular  that  all  these  difficulties  about  knap- 
sacks should  have  been  reserved  for  modern  times,  the  Romans 
carried  burthens,  in  comparison  with  which  our  present  knapsack, 
pouch,  rifle  and  ammunition,  are  feather-weight,  and  so  did  the 
soldiers  of  the  30  Years  and  the  7  Years  War,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  that  the 
calfskin  became  so  deadly,  at  least  so  far  as  our  information  goes. 
We  conceive  that  there  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this,  the 
first  French  Revolution  brought  immense  armies  of  very  young 
men  into  the  field,  and  the  whole  military  world  had  just  previously 
relapsed  into  a  sort  of  fossil  condition  of  pipe-clay,  pig-tail,  inch- 
rule,  and  compass  pedantry,  which  sacrificed  everything  to  outward 
show. 

This  much  is  quite  certain,  mankind  has  not  degenerated  physi- 
cally, except  in  the  large  towns  and  the  manufacturing  districts,  for 
we  find  the  old  traditional  burdens  and  daysworks  that  were  usual 
a  century  ago,  still  being  carried  and  performed  at  the  present  day 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  this  conviction,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  its  being  utterly  impossible  to  submit  to  the  pretension  of  carry- 
ing knapsacks  on  waggons,  after  each  column,  has  set  thinking 
officers  at  work  to  try  and  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  show  us 
how  it  may  be  remedied ;  it  was  evidently  in  this  way  that  the 
book  before  us  originated,  and  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  laying 
its  valuable  contents  before  the  readers  of  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, though  necessarily  in  a  very  condensed  form. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  we  have  first  of  all  to  consider  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  and  especially  the  relations  be- 
tween its  centres  of  gravity  and  motion,  for  much  depends  on  this. 
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The  spinal  column  is  the  support  of  the  entire  body,  from  the  hips 
upwards,  and  is  itself  supported  by  a  certain  bone*  which  unites  the 
two  hip-bones,  and  these  latter  rest,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the 
thigh  bones.  Below  this  point  of  support,  there  is  a  continuation 
as  it  were,  of  the  spinal  column,  prolonged  in  the  lower  animals 
into  the  tail. 

The  general  form  and  the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  column 
of  the  human  being,  are  very  singularly  and  beautifully  adapted  to 
one  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  it  serves,  namely  that  of  pre- 
serving the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  whole  machine  when  in 
a  state  of  progression  or  motion  of  any  kind.-  Looking  at  it, 
either  directly  in  front  or  rear,  it  presents  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  necks  of  the  thigh  bones;  the  point  of  intersection  of 
these  two  lines  is  the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  motion  of  the  figure ; 
and  we  observe  further,  on  looking  at  a  well-formed  man,  either 
in  front  or  near,  that  the  centre  line  or  axis  of  the  spinal  co- 
lumn divides  the  body  into  two  symmetrical  portions,  between 
which  there  is  a  perfect  balance.  But  when  we  come  to  take  a 
side  view  of  the  spinal  column,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
things,  for  instead  of  a  straight  line  we  have  a  succession  of  curves ; 
the  neck,  for  instance,  presenting  a  concavity  to  the  rear  and  a 
convexity  to  the  front,  to  this  succeeds  the  curvature  of  the 
back,  properly  so  called,  which  is  turned  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction  to  make  room  for  the  lungs  in  front ;  whilst  the  loins 
are  curved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  neck,  and  finally,  that 
small  portion  of  the  column  below  the  oe  sacrum  is  curved  ana- 
logous to  the  back. 

Now  if  we  draw  a  perpendicular  line  or  axis  through  all  these 
curves,  from  the  point  at  which  the  head  is  so  beautifully  balanced 
on  the  top  of  the  column,  it  will  fall  exactly  on  the  intersection 
alluded  to  above,  which  becomes,  therefore,  in  a  double  point  of 
view,  the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  motion.  There  is,  however,  not 
the  same  symmetry  observable  with  the  side  view  as  in  the  front  or 
back  one,  the  spinal  column  is  altogether  on  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  &c,  project  more  or  less 
in  front,  still  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  natural  equi- 
librium of  the  full-grown  but  still  youthful  individual ;  in  infancy 
this  perfect  balance  has  not  yet  been  attained,  whilst  in  advanced 
age  and  in  consequence  of  overwork  or  disease,  it  frequently  be- 
comes more  or  less  impaired. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  man  standing  erect  in 
a  soldier-like  position,  is,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
perpendicular  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  and  the  horizontal  one 
passing  through  the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones;  in  a  sitting  posture, 
it  will  be  divided  between  the  two  latter  points,  when  walking,  and 

*  The  anatomical  name  of  this  is,  we  believe,  "the  Os  sacrum/'  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hip  bones  it  forms  what  is  called  the  PeWis  or  basin. 
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at  the  moment  when  both  feet  touch  the  ground,  it  is  at  the 
"  gladial  process/1  and  if  only  one  foot  do  so  it  is  at  the  navel. 

During  motion,  two  distinct  kinds  of  vibration  take  place,  the 
one  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  as  of 
the  arms,  shoulders,  sides,  hips,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones,  as  of  the  legs  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  including  the  head;  and  the  amount 
of  fatigue  endured  will  be  always  in  proportion  to  their  vibration. 

From  the  moment  at  which  a  burden  has  to  be  carried,  the 
whole  natural  equilibrium  of  the  human  figure  is  altered,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  being  displaced,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  vibrations 
that  take  place  are  also  very  materially  altered,  both  in  quantity 
and  intensity  and  consequently  too  the  fatigue. 

Consequently,  the  leading  principle  must  be,  to  place  the  bur- 
den so  that  it  lies  as  near  as  possible  to  the  two  axes  (the  vertical 
and  horizontal  ones)  that  is  to  say,  along  the  back-bone,  and  as 
low  down  as  practicable,  for  in  this  way,  the  upright  position  of 
the  figure  is  least  interfered  with  and  the  vibration,  consequently 
too  the  fatigue  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  figure  acquires  also 
the  greatest  degree  of  stability,  which  depends  on  the  breadth  of 
the  basis,  or  when  this  is  a  given  quantity,  on  the  relative  height 
on  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  above  the  basis. 

As  applied  to  the  infantry  soldier,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
his  position  or  equilibrium  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible, 
and  although  the  weight  he  has  to  carry  is  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  burdens  carried  in  common  life,  still  the  conditions 
under  which  he  does  his  work,  demand  the  greatest  possible  nicety 
in  adjusting  it,  so  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  seek  an  equi- 
librium in  a  wrong  direction,  and  be  compelled  to  maintain  it  at  a 
constant  expense  of  muscular  power. 

Now  there  are  three  different  modes  in  which  weights  may  be, 
and  are  usually  carried :  first  of  all  on  the  head,  and  this  requires 
scarcely  any  muscular  exertion  beyond  a  small  quantity  employed 
in  preserving  the  balance,  the  weight  is  carried  by  the  spinal 
column,  the  pressure  being  exerted  when  the  person  stands  still  in 
the  direction  of  its  perpendicular  axis,  and  falling  exactly  over  the 
mathematical  centres  of  motion,  and  when  progressing  forward  a 
little  in  front  of  it,  the  natural  balance  is  but  little  disturbed, 
because  the  centres  of  gravity  and  motion  are  either  in  the  same 
perpendicular  or  nearly  so,  although  their  distance  from  one 
another,  measured  on  this  line,  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  carried,  bnt  persons  carrying  weights  on  their  head  cannot 
perform  rapid  motions  to  the  right  or  left,  nor  use  their  heads  and 
hands  freely,  the  vibrations  that  result  would  be  too  great,  and  it 
is  therefore  perfectly  unfit  for  military  purposes. 

A  very  little  reflection  serves  to  show  that  in  this  instance  the 
weight  simply  rests  on  a  support,  and  this  is  what  recommends  its 
use,  especially  in  every-day  life ;  the  balance  is  not  disturbed,  very 
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little  muscular  action  is  required,  and  there  is  no  need  for  sus- 
pending it  by  straps  and  other  contrivances ;  whereas  all  other 
modes  of  carrying  burdens  require  either  muscular  exertion  or 
some  mode  of  suspension  in  addition  to  the  simple  support. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  arrive  here  at  a  first  conclusion ;  namely, 
that  the  more  of  this  feimple  support  we  can  get  for  the  soldier's 
knapsack,  without  interfering  with  his  natural  equilibrium,  the  less 
we  shall  have  to  depend  on  muscular  exertion,  which  fatigues,  or 
on  means  of  suspension  which  are  so  difficult  to  apply  without 
producing  still  worse  results,  this  therefore  is  another  object  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view. 

The  second  mode  of  conveying  weights  is  by  disposing  two 
equally  balanced  portions  to  the  right  and  left ;  if  made  to  rest  on 
one  shoulder  alone,  a  large  amount  of  muscular  exertion  would  be 
required  to  preserve  the  balance,  whether  the  weight  merely  rested 
on  the  shoulder,  like  the  pole  of  a  palankeen,  or  was  suspended 
from  it  by  a  belt  or  similar  contrivance ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  human  body,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  the  balance  is  not  disturbed  when 
equal  weights  are  placed  at  each  side,  nor  any  particular  muscular 
exertion  required  so  long  as  the  person  stands  still ;  but  in  the  act 
of  progression,  lateral  vibrations  take  place,  which  become  very 
fatiguing,  from  requiring  a  large  amount  of  muscular  exertion  to 
counteract  them. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  soldier's  kit  was  carried  in 
what  was  called  a  haversack,  suspended  from  one  shoulder  and 
balanced  on  the  other  side  by  the  ammunition  pouch,  but  this 
method  being  found  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  firelock,  and 
moreover  to  be  very  fatiguing  from  the  lateral  vibration  alluded  to 
above,  was  abandoned,  the  pouch  being  placed  on  the  loins,  and  the 
knapsack  above  it  on  the  back  or  shoulders,  which  is  the  third 
mode  in  which  burdens  are  carried. 

It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  very  unscientific  arrangement,  first, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  pouch,  this  was  suspended  from  one 
shoulder  chiefly,  although  it  partly  hung  or  partly  rested,  or  was 
supported  behind ;  but  the  great  mistake  was  made  in  placing  the 
knapsack  :  first,  in  such  a  position  as  that  it  must  interfere  most 
seriously  with  the  man's  natural  eqilibrium,  and  secondly,  so  that 
it  rested  on  nothing  but  was  wholly  and  entirely  suspended  from 
the  arms,  unless  indeed  the  man  shoved  it  right  up  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  bent  his  body  forward,  altogether  in  contradiction  to  the 
proper  position  for  marching,  besides  been  obliged  to  expend  a 
great  deal  of  muscular  power  for  nothing. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  spinal  column  presents  a 
convex  curvature  at  the  shoulders  or  back,  and  a  tangent  to  the 
surface  at  this  point,  is  two  to  three  inches  more  distant  from  its 
axis,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  back  or  loins,  moreover  the 
w tight,  is  placed  here  at  a  very  great  distance  above  the  centre  of 
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motion,*  and  consequently  the  centre  of  gravity  is  removed  not 
only  vertically  but  also  horizontally  from  it. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  knapsack  should  be 
placed  on  the  soldiers'  back,  and  there  only  remains  the  question, 
on  what  part  of  it  P  and  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  examine  for  a 
moment,  the  series  of  partial  movements,  which,  taken  together, 
constitute  the  art  of  walking  or  marching. 

We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  the  progression  that  results  from 
the  alternate  movement  of  the  legs,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  it ; 
secondly,  the  lateral  vibrations  of  the  whole  body  as  it  is  thrown  to 
the  right  or  left,  whenever  the  foot  belonging  to  that  side  is  placed 
on  the  ground.  The  amount  of  this  lateral  vibration  varies  very 
much,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  rope-dancer  reduces  it  to 
zero,  by  placing  his  feet  alternately  on  an  horizontal  line,  which 
his  balance-stick  enables  him  to  do ;  whenever  weights,  especially 
unequal  ones,  are  carried  laterally,  or  anything  occurs  to  make  the 
individual  walk  with  his  legs  far  asunder,  this  vibration  becomes 
very  apparent,  slow  motion  too  makes  it  more  apparent ;  the  times 
during  which  the  balance  must  be  sought  are  longer ;  on  the  con- 
trary in  rapid  running,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  same  time 
being  very  short.  Finally,  we  have  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  line 
of  the  shoulders  round  the  vertical  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  as 
each  hip  is  alternately  shoved  forward  by  the  foot  leaving  the 
ground,  and  to  counteract  this,  which  would  be  otherwise  very 
fatiguing,  the  opposite  arm  is  also  swung  alternately. 

This  swinging  motion  of  the  arms,  therefore,  not  only  favours 
progression  by  transporting  the  centre  of  gravity  forwards,  but  it  is 
also  the  regulator  of  the  oscillations  of  the  whole  body,  and  saves 
a  great  amount  of  fatigue  to  the  muscles,  nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  fatiguing  than  to  attempt  to  run  a  distance  with  one's 
hands  in  one's  pockets  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
rotation  that  takes  place,  and  the  celebrated  anatomist  Hyrtl, 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  professional  runner,  whose  left  arm  had 
been  amputated,  was  compelled  to  have  an  artificial  one  made  of 
precisely  the  same  weight  as  the  right  one,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  calling.  This  rotatory  motion  becomes  very  apparent 
when  a  body  of  infantry  moves  at  the  double  quick,  especially  if 
the  men  are  prevented  from  swinging  their  arms;  and  many 
foreign  services  have  introduced  a  regular  system  of  swinging  the 
arms,  in  consequence  of  their  medical  officers  having  pointed  out 
the  great  utility  of  doing  so.  It  is  really  frightful  to  see  men 
obliged  to  hold  their  hands  quite  stiff,  as  if  they  were  carrying 
a  trayful  of  wine-glasses  before  them. 

But  there  is  still  another  motion,  namely,  the  perpendicular  one 

*  In  the  case  of  weight  carried  on  the  head,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  removed 
vertically,  but  not  horizontally ;  in  that  where  two  equipoised  portions  are  distri- 
buted right  and  left,  there  is  a  horizontal,  bit  not  necessarily  a  vertical  displace- 
ment, in  this  last  case  both  evils  are  contained. 
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caused  by  the  body  pivoting  round  each  hip  in  succession,  as  it 
passes  over  the  spot  on  which  the  foot  is  placed,  and  this  wave-like 
motion,  although  not  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  single  indi-  ' 
viduals  or  even  of  a  crowd  moving  irregularly,  becomes  very 
apparent  in  the  flank  of  a  column  of  troops  marching  regularly  in 
tact. 

On  analysing  these  various  motions  and  vibratory  tendencies,  we 
find  that  they  all  act  at  right  angles  to  one  or  another  of  the  two 
great  axes,  and  all  the  lateral  and  rotatory  movements  cross  the 
vertical  movements  of  the  limbs  and  therefore : 

The  infantry  soldier's  pack  when  placed  on  the  back,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  intersection  of  the  two  axes  is  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  progression  straightforwards,  whilst  inequalities  or 
disturbances  in  the  lateral  movements,  which  must  necessary 
result  from  the  pack  being  placed  high  up,  are  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  this. 

Therefore  it  is  an  absurdity  to  endeavour  to  make  men  look 
tall  by  hoisting  their  packs  high  up  on  their  shoulders,  and 
perfectly  monstrous  to  square  up  whole  companies  and  battalions 
of  men  of  different  size  and  build  to  exactly  the  same  line,  by 
the  same  means;  especially  because  this  very  system  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  suspending  the  entire  weight  instead  of  sup- 
porting a  portion  of  it.  And  furthermore,  as  regards  the  shape 
of  the  knapsack  or  pack,  it  is  quite  evident  that  its  greatest  di- 
mension should  be  vertical,  that  is  along  the  line  of  the  back- 
bone and  not  horizontal,  or  in  the  line  of  the  shoulders,  and 
strange  to  say,  these  very  principles  are  not  only  disregarded,  but 
even  wilfully  violated,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  man  and  his 
pack  square  well  together. 

We  may  as  well  mention  the  greatcoat  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  question  of  the  knapsack ;  in  fact  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  any  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  whole  pack  without 
taking  this  very  important  and  troublesome  item  into  considera- 
tion. There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  coat  may  be  carried ; 
first  of  all  it  may  be  folded  to  the  size  of  the  pack  and  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  this,  which  is,  however,  a  highly  objection- 
able proceeding,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  taken 
together,  is  thereby  removed  one  to  two  inches  further  from  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  spinal  column.  The  second  plan  is  to  carry 
the  coat  rolled,  "en  bandouliere"  over  the  left  shoulder;  this 
no  doubt  presents  the  great  advantage  of  distributing  the  weight 
of  the  coat  more  equably  round  the  body,  but  the  soldier  is 
thereby  trussed  up  as  it  were  in  a  sort  of  machine,  which  in- 
terferes with  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  very 
distressing  and  impedes  respiration.  There  is  a  third  way,  namely, 
to  roll  the  coat  and  then  attach  it  round  the  knapsack  so  that 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  in  this  case  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  both  articles  is  made  to  coincide.     Finally  the  coat 
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may  be  rolled  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  pack,  either  externally 
or  internally. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  If  the  pack  be 
high  up  on  the  shoulders,  it  must  be  taken  off  to  put  on  the  great* 
coat,  and  then  the  straps  don't  fit,  or  the  coat  must  be  made  enor- 
mously wide  and  therefore  unnecessarily  heavy;  whereas  if  it 
were  possible  to  place  the  pack  low  down  on  the  back,  these  incon- 
veniences might  be  avoided. 

The  space  that  is  available  for  the  carriage  of  the  pack  in  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  developed  above,  is  that  portion  of  the 
man's  back  contained  between  two  parallel  lines  drawn  through 
the  projections  of  the  shoulder  blades,  and  through  the  cartilage 
that  unites  the  lowest  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  os  sacrum, 
anrf  if  we  consider  the  two  projections  of  the  shoulder  blades  to  be 
fixed  points,  the  os  sacrum  itself  is  the  third,  forming  thus  an 
isoceles  triangle,  with  the  apex  downwards  and  the  base  upwards. 
But  the  centre  of  gravity  of  such  a  triangle  would  be  necessarily 
very  high  up,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  common  centres  of 
gravity  and  motion  of  the  whole  figure ;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  system 
at  present  generally  adopted,  and  is  perfectly  at  variance  with  all 
mechanical  principles. 

Captain  von  Schonhueb,  being  a  Bavarian,  naturally  points  out 
the  way  in  which  his  Alpine  countrymen  carry  burdens,  not  merely 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  but  rather  over  mountains  and  valleys,  by 
means  of  what  is  called  the  '  Bergsack/  (mountain  sack.)  This 
Bergsack,  which  we  ourselves  have  often  admired  as  the  very  best 
possible  model  for  an  infantry  pack,  if  we  could  only  divest  our- 
selves of  preconceived  ideas  of  beauty ;  is  constructed  on  precisely 
the  opposite  principle,  that  is  to  say  the  bottom  of  it  forming  the 
basis  of  the  isoceles  triangle  is  placed  on  the  lower  of  the  two 
horizontal  lines  mentioned  above,  whilst  its  apex,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  being  closed  by  a  running  string,  just  lies  over 
that  point  of  the  spinal  column  intermediate  between  the  two 
shoulder  blades,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  thus  formed 
is  6  to  8  inches  lower  down  the  back,  and  consequenely  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  motion  than  in  the  former  instance. 

But  this  is  only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Bergsack,  it  is  partly  suspended  by  straps  exactly  similar  to 
tfiose  used  lor  the  English  pack,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
is  supported  directly  by  the  back  and  loins,  to  which,  being  per- 
fectly flexible,  it  fits  accurately. 

Now  the  general  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
are  as  follows : — 1st.  Although  we  may  not  find  it  possible  to  go 
the  length  of  adopting  the  Bergsack  itself,*  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  valuable  principles  on  which  it  is  based  should  not  be  extended 
to  a  rectangular  infantry  pack,  and  when  we  say  rectangular,  we 

*  Our  own  impression  would  he  to  adopt  the  Bergsack  pure  and  simple,  but  oh 
ye  powers  of  pigtail  and  pipe  clay  1 
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mean  what  is  usually  called  an  oblong,  whose  greatest  dimensions 
should  be  in  the  line  of  the  backbone.  The  long  sides  of  the  pack 
should  be  therefore  kept  well  inside  the  shoulders,  for  reasons 
which  are  very  obvious.  2nd.  The  inner  surface  of  the  pack  that 
next  the  man  should  not  be  plain,  as  it  would  then  only  touch  the 
convexities  of  the  shoulders  like  a  tangent,  and  the  entire  weight 
must  be  suspended;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  constructed  in  a 
curve  similar  to  that  of  the  shoulders  and  loins,  by  which  means  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  weight  will  be  directly  supported  by 
the  hips  and  loins. 

The  third  general  principle  will  be  to  place  the  heaviest  articles 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  pack ,-  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  ammu- 
nition may  be  placed  in  small  lateral  packets  at  the  lower  part,  a 
reason  the  more  for  restricting  the  width,  and  adding  proportion- 
ably  to  the  height  of  the  pack,  the  spare  shoes  should  be  also 
placed  inside  at  the  bottom.  But  in  addition  to  the  vertical  curve 
of  its  inner  surface,  the  pack  must  have  a  slight  horizontal  one,  in 
fact  it  must  be  constructed  very  much  like  the  panel  of  a  saddle,  ( 
and  now  that  we  have  hit  upon  this  illustration,  does  it  not  seem 
wonderful  that  we  should  have  gone  on  so  long  saddling  our  infan- 
try soldiers  with  a  flat  board  that  must  wring  their  withers  and 
can  only  be  kept  in  place  by  tight  girthing. 

In  addition  to  its  making  the  pack  lie  flatter  on  the  back, 
and  giving  it  a  greater  number  of  points  of  contact,  this  hori- 
zontal curve  will  throw  its  lower  corners  more  to  the  front,  and 
more  nearly  under  the  armpit,  consequently  the  straps  by  which 
it  is  suspended  will  not  pull  so  obliquely  to  the  rear,  and  of  course 
not  have  the  same  tendency  to  cut  into  the  shoulders  in  front, 
moreover,  if  the  pack  be  thus  made  to  fit  the  man's  back  it  be- 
comes, so  to  say,  part  and  parcel  of  bis  body,  and  follows  all  its 
movements,  whether  rotatory  or  otherwise,  without  exaggerating 
them,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  regular  progressive  movement, 
or  requiring  a  fatiguing  exertion  of  muscular  power  to  keep 
them  within  bounds.* 

With  regard  to  the  straps  by  which  the  packs  are  suspended, 
our  author  is  of  opinion,  and  in  this  we  fully  agree  with  him, 
that  they  should  not  depart  from  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
top,  but  be  attached  singly,  each  somewhat  nearer  to  the  shoul- 
der to  which  it  belongs,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  pair  of 
from  5  to  6  inches.  He  says,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  great 
mass  of  blood  vessels  and  muscles,  he  should  have  added  nerves,  are 
distributed  immediately  round  the  neck,  and  are  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  straps  passing  from  a  central  point, 
and  if  one  looks  down  from  an  upper  room  on  a  battalion  marching 

*  The  hinder  surface  of  the  pack  should  be  plain  and  perpendicular,  this  will 
give  somewhat  greater  depth,  and  consequently  cubic  contents  to  its  lower  part 
which  will  render  it  easier  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  lower  down,  and  will 
also  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  aud  couvenieat  for  the  rear  rank. 
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past,  as  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  do  whilst  writing 
these  lines,  one  is  struck  at  the  singular  and  very  inappropriate 
curve  which  the  pack- strap  makes  along  the  collar-bone  at  each 
side,  as  if  it  w  ere  an  object  to  compress  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  just  at  the  moment  of  their  passing 
over  the  collar-bone.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  pack- straps 
should  be  attached  as  near  the  corners  as  possible  and  then  cross 
each  other  in  front,  as  a  pair  of  common  braces  do  on  the  back, 
and  they  might  be  advantageously  coupled  in  front  with  some 
elastic  material  of  sufficient  strength. 

We  have  seen  packs  constructed  on  the  above  principles  in  use 
in  Bavaria,  and  we  believe  that  the  whole  Bavarian  Infantry  now 
carry  them,  the  men  expressed  themselves  very  favourably  on  the 
subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  bnt  that  they  would  be  very  widely 
adopted. 

We  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  greatcoat.  Captain  von 
Schonhueb  proposes  two  princical  modes  of  carrying  it.  It  may  be 
*  placed  either  inside  of  the  pack  in  a  separate  compartment  at  the 
top,  or  outside  (also  on  the  top)  in  a  waterpoof  case.  Whichever 
mode  is  adopted,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  great- 
coat assist  in  fitting  the  whole  pack  to  the  curvature  of  the 
back  and  shoulders.  If  it  be  placed  inside,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
secured  from  rain,  and  the  soldier  will  have  a  dry  comfortable 
top  covering  in  his  bivouac,  this  is  our  author's  view ;  but  what 
good,  we  say,  will  the  dry  top  covering  be  if  he  is  wet  underneath, 
the  great  thing,  according  to  our  notion,  is  to  be  able  to  get  readily 
at  the  coat  when  it  is  wanted,  and  put  it  away. again  quickly  when 
the  occasion  has  passed  away.  If  there  be  great  difficulty  or  much 
trouble  in  either  way.  the  soldier  gets  many  a  drenching  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  spared,  and  every  practical  officer  must 
be  aware  of  this;  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  the  horse-shoe 
shape,  rolled  right  round  the  pack ;  whilst  the  placing  it  on  the 
hinder  surface  of  this  is  quite  inadmissable,  if  anything  be  placed 
here  it  should  be  the  empty  mess-tin. 

We  find  it  impossible  and  scarcely  advisable  to  go  further  into 
details,  but  we  would  earnestly  recommend  Captain  von  Schonhueb's 
little  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  some  competent  authority ;  say, 
a  committee  composed  of  a  good  company  officer,  a  scientific  me- 
dical ditto,  a  quartermaster  sergeant,  and  an  old  private,  a  good 
common  sense  field-officer  might  be  made  president. 

Appended  to  this  work  are  some  very  valuable  observations  on 
marching,  as  also  the  description  of  a  very  good  waist-belt,  for  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  pack  be  constructed  on  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  arrangement  for 
the  ammunition  pouch,  or  pouches,  and  the  bayonet ;  in  fact  the 
whole  pack  should  be  remodelled  simultaneously,  and  put  in  per- 
fect equilibria 
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THE  NAVAL  PENSIONS  FOB  WOUNDS ;  AND  THE 
NELSONIAN  LIONS. 

By  Teistbam. 

Confidently  we  notice  the  important  subject  of  the  Naval  Pen- 
sions for  wounds  in  the  present  year,  as  we  mooted  it  in  the  United 
Service  Magazine,  in  January,  1843. 

Since  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  into  Naval  and  Military 
promotion  and  retirement,  in  184-0,"  the  wrongs  of  the  Navy  at 
that  date  have  been  gradually  redressed.  Anticipating  that  the 
Naval  lieutenants  will  be  reinstated  in  the  table  of  precedence, 
among  the  ts  Esquires  by  Commission/'  we  will  dilate  upon  the 
continued  hardship  of  those  captains  of  seamen,  and  the  other 
Naval  officers,  who  take  rank  with  them,  by  her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council,  and  the  Naval  subordinate  officers  in  general,  being  pen- 
sioned for'wounds  upon  a  reduced  scale,  compared  with  that  by 
which  Military  and  Marine  officers  are  compensated.  This  hardship 
is  peculiar  to  all  those  junior  Naval  officers  even  in  their  own  ser- 
vice, as  flag  officers,  captains,  and  commanders  of  the  Navy,  are 
pensioned  lor  wounds  with  the  general  officers,  colonels,  and  lieute- 
nant-colonels in  the  Army. 

First — Let  us  elucidate  this  hardship  by  comparing  the  pensions 
for  wounds  granted  to  midshipmen,  who  rank  with  ensigns  in  the 
Army,  and  take  precedence  with  them  "  according  to  seniority  in 
their  rank/'  We  consider  it  a  pleasurable  duty  to  bring  their 
pensions  for  wounds  prominently  forward  for  consideration,  as, 
while  the  superior  executive  officers  have  had  their  pensions  for 
wounds  equalized  with  those  granted  to  Military  officers  of  equal 
rank,  the  midshipmen's  have  remained  nearly  as  they  were  sixty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  petty  officers  only,  and  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  classed  with  the  working  petty  officers  for  pay,  prize- 
money,  smart  money,  and  pensions  for  wounds.  Previous  to  1806, 
they  were  called  "  small  officers,"  but  lately,  by  Orders  in  Council, 
they  are  designated  "subordinate  officers,"  analagous  with  Mili- 
tary "  subalterns." 

The  Naval  subordinates'  pensions  for  wounds  being  equalized,  or 
nearly  so,  with  those  granted  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  marines,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  rank  ahd  position  in 
the  Navy,  and  rank  in  the  Army. 

i€  Pensions  and  gratuities  to  officers  and  seamen." 

u  Subordinate  officers'  pensions  for  wounds."  "  Every  midship- 
man, master's  assistant,  clerk,  naval  cadet,  and  assistant  clerk,  who 
shall  be  discharged  from  Her  Majesty's  service  for  wounds  or  hurts 
received,  or  permanent  sickness,  or  disability  contracted  in  the 
service,  and  who  shall  be  deemed  a  fit  and  deserving  object  for 
relief,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty,  be  allowed  a  pension, 
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either  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  period,  of  not  les9  than  Is.,  and  not 
more  than  2?.  6d.  a  day,  according  to  thp  extent  of  bodily  injury, 
or  disability,  sustained  by  the  individual." 

We  believe  that  the  Admiralty  have  most  considerately  exercised 
their  discretion,  and  granted  to  a  midshipman  the  same  amount  of 
pension  for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  an  eye,  as  for  the  los9  of  two  limbs 
or  total  loss  of  sight.  The  present  reserved  commander,  T.  A. 
Lewis,*  on  the  M.  N.  Li3t,  receives  2s.  6d.  a  day,  for  the  loss  of 
arm  by  accident,  when  a  midshipman  in  a  ship's  tender,  but  who  is, 
in  addition,  further  compensated  by  a  Naval  pension  of  £50  per 
annum,  since  May,  1861,  the  two  pensions  amounting  to  a  little 
more  than  a  Naval  lieutenant's  pension  for  wounds,  5s.  per 
diem. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  of  the  local  rank  of  master  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  by  Order  in  Council,  received  no  more  than  2s. 
6d.  a  day  for  the  loss  of  both  legs,  also  by  accident,  when  assis- 
tant master,  or  acting  second  master  in  a  ship's  tender  041  the  coast 
of  Africa.  It  was  singular,  that  this  Naval  officer,  an  esquire  by 
commission,  received  his  petty  officer's  pension  from  a  military 
officer,  who  paid  the  pensions  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army. 

"  Permanent  pensions  shall  be  granted  to  marines,  enlisted  on, 
and  subsequently  to  the  1st  of  August,  1847,  and  who  are  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  being  rendered  incapable  of  further  ser- 
vice, by  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  action,  according  to  the 
following  scale  : — Wounds  in  action." 
Rank.  First  Degree  Second  Degree.  Third  Degree. 


Marines  losing  two 
limbs,  or  both  eyes, 
from  wounds,  or  being 
so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  totally  inca- 
pable of  earning  a 
livelihood,  and  to  re- 
quire the  assistance 
and  care  of  some  other 
person. 

Sergeant.       From  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 


Marines  rendered 
incapable  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  not 
requiring  the  aid  of 
another  person. 


2s. 


Marines  able  to  con- 
tribute  towards  earning 
a  livelihood,  although 
rendered  by  wounds 
unfit  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Marine. 


From  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d. 
a  day. 

Thus  a  sergeant  of  marines  may  receive  a  higher  pension  by  6d. 
a  day,  for  wounds  received  in  action,  than  a  midshipman,  the  Naval 
ensign,  and  Is.  a  day  more  in  "special  cases/' 

"  In  cases  of  extreme  suffering  from  wounds,  received  in  action,  by 
non-commissioned  officers  or  privates,  of  long  service,  or  of  gallant 
conduct  before  the  enemy,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6d.  a  day,  may  be 
granted  as  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Bounty,  in  addition  to  the  pension 
which  may  have  been  awarded  by  the  Admiralty/' 

*  This  officer  commanded  a  division  of  16  boats  at  the  landing  of  the  Army  in  the 
Crimea. 
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What  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  seamen's  gratitude, 
would  be  their  heartfelt  cheers,  echoing  from  Spithead  to  Osborne, 
were  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Bounty  also  bestowed  on  them  "  in  cases 
of  extreme  suffering  from  wounds  received  in  action."  Jack,  the 
sailor,  under  such  pangs  of  the  battle's  wounds,  cannot  understand 
the  justice  of  giving  Her  Majesty's  extra  bounty  to  only  brother 
Joe  the  marine,  when  both  Her  Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  Naval 
and  Marine  warriors  may  have  had  their  "  precious  limbs  lopped 
off"  by  one  shot  at  the  same  gun. 

From  the  superior  pension  for  wounds  of  the  sergeant  of  marines, 
to  that  of  a  midshipman,  let  us  march  the  midshipman  to  the 
position  of  ensign  in  a  Naval  brigade  on  shore,  and  carrying  the 
Union  Jack,  when  his  colour  sergeant  is  killed,  or  hors  de  combat, 
as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Duncan  Gordon  Boyes,  midshipman  of 
the  Euryalus,  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  zeal  and  personal 
bravery.  Had  his  colour  sergeant  been  of  the  marines,  and  lost  a 
limb  instead  of  his  life,  and  Mr.  Boyes,  the  Naval  officer,  who,  pro. 
tem.,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  colours  of  the  Nuval  Brigade,  also 
lost  a  limb,  the  sergeant,  with  the  Queen's  bounty,  would  have  re- 
ceived a  shilling  a  day  greater  pension,  than  his  Naval  superior 
officer,  and  much  less  than  the  pension  granted  to  a  second  lieute- 
nant of  Marines,  and  to  an  ensign  in  the  Army. 

"  Midshipman,  military  rank  of  ensign,  pension  for  loss  of  limb, 
not  less  than  Is.,  and  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  a  day." 

"  Cornet,  second  lieutenant,  ensign,  £50  per  annum." 

Observe,  a  sliding  scale  is  adjusted  to  a  sum  between  Is.  and 
2s.  6d.  a  day,  to  the  extent  of  the  Naval  wound  for  the  Naval 
ensign  when  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  2s.  8|d.  a  day,  for  the 
military  cornet,  second  lieutentant,  or  ensign.  But  whilst  2s.  6d. 
is  the  maximum  pension  for  the  loss  of  two  or  more  limbs,  for 
the  Naval  ensign;  the  military  ensign  obtains  a  separate  pension 
for  each  limb  or  eye. 

"Army  Circular,  No.  686,  28th  May,  1861."  "Loss  of  more 
than  one  limb,  or  eye." 

"  3.  If  the  officer  shall  have  lost  more  than  one  limb,  or  eye, 
he  may  be  recommended  for  a  pension  for  each  limb,  or  for  each 
eye,  so  lost  in  action." 

This  is  a  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  saying  "  'Tis  making 
fish  of  the  one  and  fowl  of  the  other."  A  midshipman  is  con- 
sidered the  worth  of  a  sprat,  an  ensign  that  of  a  chicken,  in  the 
cookery  accounts  of  pensions  for  wounds  and  injuries  in  action. 

We  were  the  author  of  the  several  articles  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine,  which  bear  Tristram's  stamp  without  his  signature,  viz : — 

1.  "Observations  upon  Naval  courts-martial  and  articles  of 
war.     March,  1842." 

2.  "Pensions  and  compassionate  allowances  to  relatives  of 
Naval  officers.     May,  1842." 

3.  "Naval  retirement.     August,  1842." 
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4.  "Sale  of  Naval  officers'  commissions,  and  Naval  officers' 
pensions  for  wounds.     January,  1848." 

5.  "Naval  discipline.     May,  1843." 

6.  "  Magnanimity  of  mind  essential  to  Naval  command.  June, 
1843." 

7.  "British  seamen  in  American  merchant  vessels.  Nov.  1843." 
The  title  of  these  articles  are  given  for  reference,   by  which  it  is 

demonstrated,  that  the  Navy  has  certainly  progressively  improved 
since  they  were  published,  but  there  are  still  some  grievous  points 
which  require  merely  to  be  published,  to  have  them  removed  or 
ameliorated. 

One  of  those  grievous  points,  as  previously  speci6ed,  is  that  of 
the  Naval  subordinates,  warrant  officers,  lieutenants,  and  the  other 
Naval  officers  of  relative  rank,  being  yet  pensioned  for  wounds 
greatly  below  Military  and  Marine  officers  of  equal  rank  and  pre- 
cedence 

"  Pensions  to  warrant  officers  on  account  of  wounds,  &c."  "  For 
wounds  and  injuries  received  in  and  by  the  service  warrant  officers 
shall  be  entitled  to  pensions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty, 
according  to  the  undermentioned  scale,  namely: — 

Any  sum  not  exceeding 
"1.     For  the  loss  of  two  limbs  in  action     ,         .     <£50  a  year. 

2.  For  wounds  or  injury  in  action  equal  to  the 

loss  of  two  limbs 45      „ 

3.  For  injuries  or  hurts  received  in  and  by  the 
service,  though  not  in  action,  equal  to  the  loss  of 

two  limbs.   ........       35      „ 

4.  For  the  loss  of  one  limb  in  action     .  25      „ 

5.  For  wounds  or  injuries   in  action   equal    to 

the  loss  of  a  limb 20      „ 

6.  For  injuries  or  hurts  received  in  and  by  the 
service,  though  not  in  action,  equal  to  the  loss  of 

a  limb 15       „ 

7.  For  less  injury  than  the  foregoing,   or  from 
disability  arising  from  sickness,  contracted  in  and  by 

the  service,  when  the  Admiralty  award  a  pension      .       10       „ 

"  Warrant  officers  rank  with  but  after  second  masters  in  the 
Navy  "  (who  rank  with  lieutenants  in  the  Army)  yet  their  pension 
for  the  loss  of  two  limbs  in  action,  will  be  actually  £4  15s.  less  than 
that  of  the  sergeant  of  marines,  and  £13  17s.  less  per  annum,  if  the 
sergeants  are  granted  iu  addition  6d.  a  day,  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
Bounty. 

"  Chief  gunners,  chief  boatswains,  and  chief  carpenters." 
"  11.  Pensions  and  gratuities  for  wounds,  &c.  They  will  be 
eligible  to  pensions  and  gratuities  for  wounds,  &c,  under  the  same 
conditions  and  regulations  as  those  governing  the  grant  of  pensions 
and  gratuities  to  the  officers  mentioned  iu  article  1.,  page  238,  and 
article  1,  page  246,  of  the  Admiralty  instructions."     That  is,  those 
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commission  warrant  officers,  having  "  the  rank  with  but  after  sub- 
lieutenants in  the  Navy"  become  entitled  to  the  same  pensions  and 
gratuities  for  wounds,  but  unlike  the  subaltern  officers  in  the  Aimy 
and  Marines,  they  have  no  claim  for  a  separate  pension  "for  each 
limb,  or  for  each  eye,"  though  probably  lost  in  different  actions. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  reserve  to  herself  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  undermentioned  officers,  for  pensions,  on  account 
of  having  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  Her  Service,  as  their  several 
cases  should  be  represented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Admiralty  : — 
flag-officers,  commodores,  captains,  commanders,  masters  of  the  fleet, 
lieutenants,  masters,  sub-lieutenants,  second-masters,  inspectors, 
general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  secretaries,  deputy  inspectors-general 
of  hospital  and  fleets,  inspectors  of  machinery  afloat,  chaplains,  stafl- 
8urgeons,  surgeons,  paymasters,  chief  engineers,  naval  instructors, 
assistant-surgeons,  assistant-paymasters,  engineers,  and  assistant- 
engineers,  and  also  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps." 

By  this  article  for  granting  pensions  for  wounds,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  Admiralty  have  the  power  of  recommending  to 
Her  Majesty,  equal  pensions  for  wounds  to  the  Naval  and  Marine 
officers,  it  is,  however,  evident  that  their  lordships  can  recommend  a 
smaller  pension  for  wounds  received  by  Naval  officers,  but  are 
obligated  to  give  the  fixed  pensions  for  wouuds  to  Marine  officers 
according  to  their  Army  rank. 

"  Circular,  No.  686, 28th  day  of  May,  1861.  Section  2.  Pension/' 

"  If  an  officer  shall  be  wounded  in  action,  and  it  shall  be  re- 
ported by  a  board  of  medical  officers,  assembled  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  for  the  personal  examination  of  such 
officer,  that  he  has,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  lost  a  limb, 
or  an  eye,  he  may  be  recommended  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  pension, 
at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  annexed  scale  for  the  rank  held  by  him 
when  he  was  wounded,  and  commencing  one  year  after  the  wound 
was  received." 

Ranks.  Amount. 

"Field-marshal,  general,  or  lieutenant-general,!  To  be  specially 
commanding  in  chief  at  the  time      .         .         .J      considered. 

Lieutenant-general £400 

Major-general,  brigadier-general,  and  officers  holding  equi- 
valent relative  rank 350 

Colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  officers  holding  equivalent 

relative  rank 800 

Major  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rank  .     200 

Captains  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rank  .     100 

Lieutenant  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rank      .       70 
Comet,  second  lieutenant,  ensign,  and  officer?  holding  equi- 
valent relative  rank  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .50 

Were  the  pensions  for  wounds  granted  to  Naval  officers  of  equal 
rank,  and  equivalent  relative  rank,  equal  with  those  granted  to  Mili- 
tary officers  by  her  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  and  published  in  the 
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Queen's  Naval  Regulation?,  there  would   then  be  another  of  the 
Navy's  wrongs  squared  with  the  Army's  rights,  viz, : — 

Ranks.  Amount. 

Admirals  of  the  fleet,  admiral,  or  vice-admiral!  To  be  specially  con- 
commanding  iti  chief  at  the  time,  J    sidered. 

Vice-admiral ,£400 

Rear-admiral,    commodore  and  officers  holding  equivalent 

rank 350 

Captains,  commanders  in  command,  and  officers  holding  equi- 
valent relative  rank 800 

Commanders,  under  captains,  and  officers  holding  equivalent 

relative  rank 250 

Lieutenants  and  masters  in  command  of  vessels  of  war,  or  in 

command  of  boat  expeditions 200 

Lieutenants  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rank  .  1O0 
Sub-lieutenants  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rank  70 
Midshipmen  and  officers  holding  equivalent  relative  rnnk  .  50 
It  is  here  suggested  that  commanders,  lieutenants,  and  masters  of 
of  the  Navy,  in  command  of  any  vessels  of  war  her  Majesty's  float- 
ing castles,  on  private  expeditions,  or  boat  expeditions,  should  have 
higher  pensions  for  wounds,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  respon- 
sibility in  separate  command.  We  are  supported  in  this  suggestion 
by  the  general  rule  in  the  Army  of  granting  higher  pensions  for 
wounds  to  officers  in  action,  who  at  the  time  may  be  serving  in  a 
superior  station  to  the  rank  of  their  commission. 

"  Section  10.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pension  or  gratuity  shall  be 
granted  according  to  regimental  rank  ;  but  should  an  officer,  with 
or  without  brevet  rank,  have  been  employed  at  the  time  he  was 
wounded,  in  discharge  of  duties  superior  to  those  attached  to  his 
regimental  commission,  the  gratuity  and  pension  may  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  prescribed  for  the  regimental  rank  imme- 
diately above  that  held  by  such  officer  at  the  time  of  being  wounded. 
The  present  admiral,  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  late  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Portsmouth,  when  rear-admiral  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  Russian  War,  lost  an  eye  by  the  bursting  of  an  "  infernal 
machine,"  for  which  he  is  pensioned  at  the  rate  of  £350  per  annum, 
the  same  amount  of  pension  to  that  of  a  major-general.  Here  is 
equal  justice  to  Naval  and  Military  officers  of  equal  rank  and  re- 
sponsibility. Surely  then,  the  Naval  officers  under  the  rank  of 
commander,  may  expect  equal  justice  to  them  for  wounds,  or  hurts 
received  in  the  same  action,  at  tea,  or  on  land. 

Tristram  as  a  Naval  disciplinarian,  has  always  taken  for  his  ex- 
perienced guide,  the  21st  Article  of  the  Old  Naval  Code  of  a  hun- 
dred years'  standing,  in  submitting  redress  for  the  Naval  exceptional 
grievances,  and  never  entered  his  name  among  the  diversely  consti- 
tuted committees,  for  the  iLanufacture  of  very  questionable  memo- 
rials, in  which  they  failed  of  success,  because  they  had  forgotten  the 
art  of  making  a  sea-pie,  according  to  that  old  receipt,  although 
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admiral?,  captains,  commanders  and  lieutenants  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  as  "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth/'  and  made  a  most  un- 
relishing  mess  of  it  to  the  Admiralty  palate,  and  consequently  it  was 
thrown  overboard  by  "  the  Board." 

"21.  If  any  person  in  the  fleet"  (Tristram  for  instance),  "  shall 
find  cause  of  complaint  of  the  uuwholesomeness  of  the  victuals,  or 
upon  other  just  ground,*  he  shall  quietly  make  the  same  known  to 
his  superior,  or  captain,  or  commander-in-chief,  as  the  occasion  may 
require,"  &c. 

Now  the  present  cause  of  complaint  is  the  "  burning  shame,"  as 
expressed  by  Naval  officers'  ladies,  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts, that  Military  and  Marine  officers  should  have  higher  pen- 
sions for  wounds  than  those  granted  to  Naval  officers,  and  that  any 
officer  below  the  rank  of  commander  should  not  be  entitled  to  a 
separate  pension  for  the  loss  of  "  more  than  one  limb,  or  eye,"  when 
the  Military  or  Marine  officer  "  may  be  recommended  for  a  pension 
for  each  limb,  or  each  eye,  lost  in  action." 

Sir  George  Cockburu,  in  his  examination  before  the  Naval  and 
Military  Commission  in  1840,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguised  mem- 
ber, produced  the  following  memoranda  : — 

Banks.  Amount  of  pension 

per  annum. 

"  Flag  officers No  settled  scale. 

Captains,  having  lost  an  eye  or  limb  ....    £300 

Ditto,  wounded  equal  to  loss  of  limb,  but  not  having  actu- 
ally lost  one 250 

Ditto,  having  lest  two  limb?,  would  be  recommended  for  a 

double  pension  600 

Ditto,  wounded  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the  usual  grant 

recommended  has  been 400 

Commanders,  having  lost  an  eye  or  limb   ....      200 

Ditto,  wound  equal  to  loss  of  limb,  but  not  having  actually 

lost  one 150 

Ditto,  having  lost  two  limbs,  would  be  recommended  for  a 

double  pension 400 

Ditto,  wounded  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  limb    .  Has  not  occurred. 

1  According  to   the  cases,    the 
amounts    have    vared     from 
£45  12s.  6d.  to  £91  5s.,  the 
latter     being     the     highest 
amount    granted   to   a   lieu- 
tenant  for   the   loss   of  two 
limbs." 
"As  regards  warrant   officers,   a   pension   of  £50   a-year  was 
granted  in  1830,  to  a  purser,  for  wounds  equal  to  loss  of  a  limb, 
and  similar  pensions,  but  varying  according  to  circumstances  of  the 
cases  and  the  extent  of  injury,  as  specified   with   regard  to  lieu- 
*  Equalising  the  Naval  and  Military  pensions  for  wounds. 
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tenants!  would  be  awarded  to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  warrant 
officers  therein  mentioned."  * 

Since  this  date,  1840,  the  ward-room  warrant  officers  have  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  commission-officers,  and  the  pensions  for 
wounds  or  hurts  increased  to  the  proportion  of  those  granted 
to  lieutenants,  as  paymaster,  J.  T.  Riccalton,t  on  the 
Retired  List,  is  deservedly  in  the  receipt  of  £75  per  annum,  for 
severe  injuries  he  received  in  the  swamping  of  a  boat  in  entering  a 
bar-harbour,  we  believe,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  slso  stated  that,  "  According  to  the  Regu- 
lations issued  in  November,  1829,  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  captains 
of  the  Army,  by  that  regulation,  are  awarded  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  of  pension  for  loss  of  limb  than  lieutenants  in  the  Navy." 
The  why  they  are  not  awarded  with  equal  pensions  for  loss  of  eyes 
or  limbs,  as  those  to  captains  in  the  Army,  is  the  Naval  lieutenants' 
peculiar  grievance,  the  more  especially  as  the  Naval  and  Military 
Commission  recommend  that  those  captains  of  seamen,  then  on 
subaltern's  pay,  6s.  6d  J.,  to  have  the  same  pay,  or  nearly  so  as.  the 
captains  of  marines,  whose  sea  pay,  at  that  date  1840,  was  10s.  6d. 
per  diem. 

To  exhibit  this  injustice  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  Navy,  we 
have  only  to  further  prove  it  by  another  extract  from  Sir  George 
Cockburn's  Report : — 

"  As  regards  flag  officers,  there  has  been  no  settled  scale.  Lord 
Nelson,  who  stated  to  the  King  that  he  had  lost  an  eye  and  an 
arm,  having  lost  his  arm  as  a  flag-officer  by  brevet,  as  it  were,  he 
being  at  the  time  a  temporary  flag  officer  as  a  commodore,  was 
granted  £1,000  a-year." 

Sir  Horatio  Nelson's  memorial  to  the  King  to  be  pensioned 
for  the  loss  of  his  right  eye  and  arm  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
hero's  energy  of  mind,  and  the  conciseness  of  the  Naval  style  in 
those  days  of  battle  and  victory,  that  we  may  call  it  to  Britannia's 
recollection,  after  its  slumber  in  British  Naval  history  for  sixty-nine 
years,  and  arouse  the  lions  from  Landseer's  den,  which  are  to  couch 
on  the  pedestal  of  Nelson's  Monument  in  Trafalgar-square. 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  Memorial  of  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  K.B.,  and  Rcar-Adiuiral  in  Your  Majesty's  Fleet, 
"  Humbly  Sheweth, 
"That  during  the  present  war,  your  memorialist  has  been  in  four 
actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  viz. — on  the  18th  and  14th  of 
March,  1795,  on  the   13th  of  July,   1795,  and  on  the    14th  of 
February,    1797;  in  three  actions  with   frigates;  in  six  engage- 
ments against  batteries;  in  ten  actions  in  boats  employed  in  cutting 

*  Vide  U.  S.  Mag.,  August  1858.  "  Pensions  for  wounds,"  p.  300.  Mr.  D.  King 
assistant-engineer,  for  loss  of  leg,  £36  10s.;  Mr.  R.  Hendersori,  for  loss  of  nn  eye, 
and  other  injuries,  in  the  Black  Sea,  Is.  6d.  per  diem,  £27  7s.  6ri.  per  annum. 

t  This  officer  is  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Naval  Benevolent  Society. 
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out  harbours,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  talcing  three  towns. 
Your  memorialist  has  also  served  on  shore  with  the  Army  four 
months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and 
Calvi. 

"  That  during  the  war  he  has  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  privateers  of 
different  sizes,  and  taken  and  destroyed  near  fifty  sail  of  merchant 
vessels ;  and  your  memorialist  has  actually  been  engaged  against 
the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times.  In  which 
service  your  memorialist  has  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and  been 
severely  wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body — all  of  which  services  and 
wounds  your  memorialist  most  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  consideration. 

"Horatio  Nelson." 

Dated  about  October,  1797. 

For  these  last  thirty  or  more  years,  we  have  scanned  over  the 
various  productions  of  gazetteers  and  pamphleteers,  editorial  para- 
graphers,  and  epistolary  writers,  who  have  exercised  their  pens  to 
benefit  the  Navy  according  to  their  own  opinions,  and  should  they 
have  made  a  guess  hit,  the  whole  profession  was  sure  to  be  impor- 
tuned with  the  question,  "Did  not  we  tell  you  so?"  Tristram, 
however,  never  pointed  his  pen  with  such  egotistical  queries,  but  he 
begs  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  Trafalgar-iens  whether  they  perused 
"  Tristam's  Ramble  through  the  United  Service  Institution,"  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  April,  1858.  Those  who 
have  not,  we  may  quote  the  paragraphs  relative  to  the  absence  of 
the  Nelsonian  Lions  to  complete  Nelson's  Monument. 

"  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. — Has  no  Naval  efficer  suffi- 
cient science  and  art  to  produce  a  model  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
for  a  standing  memorial  in  the  United  Service  Institution,  of  Nel- 
son's crowning  victory  on  the  ocean.  A  model  of  Trafalgar,  the 
pictures  and  relics  of  the  battle,  Nelson's  bust,  and  the  souvenirs  of 
his  memory,  placed  with  those  of  Wellington  and  Waterloo  in  one 
room,  would  confer  a  United  Service  compliment  to  the  Naval  ser- 
vice in  general." 

This  professional  question  has  been  answered,  and  a  model  of  the 
worldly-renowned  battle  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Digh- 
ton,  and  is  placed  on  a  table  18  feet  by  10.  The  table  was  made, 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  out  of  the  timber  of  the  Victory  when 
last  in  dock  and  repaired.  The  table  itself  exhibits  skilful  work- 
manship— the  legs  turned  and  polished,  were  made  out  of  the  stan- 
chions in  the  Victory's  cockpit.  The  Trafalgar  model-room  is  now 
the  interesting  lounge  of  British  and  Foreign  visitors,  who  can  never 
forget  Nelson — "  Nelson's  last  orders" — "  Nelson's  last  prayer" — 
"Nelson's  last  signal."     They  are  there  framed  and  illustrated. 

The  model  of  Trafalgar's  battle  requires  merely  a  few  trifling 
alterations  to  complete  it,  viz  ,  the  flags  to  fly  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  the  "  Union  Jack"  removed  from  above  the  signal  for 
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close  action  aboard  the  Victory,  and  the  topsails  of  some  of  the 
ships  in  the  French  van  to  be  braced  flat  aback.  But,  "  Nelson's 
monument  in  Trafalgar-square  remains  yet  without  the  lions  at  its 
base.  The  model  in  the  Institution  has  the  lion9  couchant.  Would 
that  they  could  spring  up  and  growl  at  Briton's  neglect  of  Nelson's 
memory  1"  * 

Admiral  Walcot,  then  member  for  Bath,  ever  alive  to  the  Navy's 
interest,  cast  his  eye  over  the  "  Ramble,"  and  instantly  asked  the 
question  in  his  emphatic  style,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Why 
the  /  British  lion?/  were  not  couchant  in  their  stations  at  the  base  of 
Nelson's  Monument  in  Trafalgar  square?"  The  question  was  an- 
swered with  emulous  haste  and  impressive  eloquence,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  That 
he  would,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  advance  from  the  nation's 
purse  the  sum  of  £6,000  for  the  completion  of  the  monument,  for 
Nelson's  fame  was  England's  glory,  but  Nelson's  Monument  is 
England's  shame !" 

Eight  years  after  the  money  was  voted.  Tristram  may  now  ask 
the  pertinent  question  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer — Where  are  the  lions 
which  should  be  in  their  respective  stations  to  guard  the  emblems 
of  Nelson's  victories,  immortalised  bv  the  words  at  the  base  of  his 
monument-" St.  Vincent,  797/'  "Nile,  1798;"  "Copenhagen, 
1801;"  "Trafalgar,  'England  expects  every  man  will  do  his 
duty  ?'"— "  In  my  studio."— Oh  ! 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MILITARY  EXERCISE. 

.  In  two  previous  articles,  viz.,  "  Musketry  250  Years  Ago,"  which 
appeared  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  in  July,  1865,  and  "  The 
Progress  of  Musketry"  in  the  number  for  last  September,  we 
endeavoured  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  points  of  interest 
which  the  subject  involved  ;  it  may,  however,  we  think,  not  be  out 
of  place  to  offer  a  few  notes  on  matters  not  therein  referred  to,  on 
the  plan  we  adopted  in  our  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  Army  Cos- 
tume," just  concluded,  and  which  we  may  term  the  curiosities  of  the 
subject  of  military  exercise,  confining  ourselves  to  times  subsequent 
to  the  general  introduction  of  fire  arms  in  European  warfare,  and 
commencing  with  the  musket. 

The  musket  first  appears  in  the  English  service  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  about  1577,  having  taken  the  place  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  arquebuses  and  smaller  pieces  previously  in  use.f 

*  Vide  "  Tristram's  Ramble,"  United  Service  Magazine,  April,  1858,  page  502. 

f  In  •«  Harford's  English  Discipline,"  1680,  there  is  a  reason  assigned  for  the 
substitution  of  muskets  for  pikes,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  viz.,  *'  the 
pi  kerne  a  were  useless  as  scouts  or  sentries  where  an  alarm  had  to  be  given  or  single 
made." 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  out  when  or  by  whom  the  first  exercise 
was  invented  for  these  pieces.  In  Davies'  "  England's  Trainings/' 
published  in  1619,  we  find  that  muskets  are  directed  to  be  carried 
on  the  shoulder,  being  grasped  by  the  small  of  the  "  but,"  in  the 
manner  still  retained  in  the  French  "  slope."  It  is  also  laid  down 
that  in  all  movements  the  musket  is  to  be  carried  on  the  "  outer 
shoulder,"  to  which  dressing  is  to  be  made,  thus  showing  we  think 
the  first  attempt  to  distinguish  between  pivot  and  reverse  flanks. 
These  early  muskets,  with  their  four  feet  barrels  carrying  balls  of 
twelve  to  the  pound,  must  indeed  have  been  no  joke  to  manipulate. 
Well  might  Sir  J.  Smith,  a  military  writer  of  the  period,  remark 
that  "  It  did  well  behove  musketeers  to  be  strong  and  puissant 
in  body,  without  sickness,  achs  (?),  or  other  impediments."  An 
examination  of  the  armour  and  part  armour  worn  in  those  days  is 
doubtless  a  convincing  proof  that  Europeans  have  not  degenerated  in 
size,  yet  it  is  certainly  curious  to  note  the  enormous  loads  both  of 
defensive  and  offensive  armour  apparently  carried  without  difficulty, 
as  well  as  the  desperate  wounds  which  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceived and  survived  despite  the  barbarous  chirurgy  of  the  times, 
qualities  which  would  not,  we  think,  refer  to  any  army  of  the 
present  day,  but  more  nearly  resemble  the  indifference  to 
wounds  and  fatigue  which  we  notice  in  certain  tribes  of  savages,* 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  their  susceptibility  to  disease. 
Posturing  appears  to  have  been  much  patronised  in  these  early 
days  of  the  "Manual."  In  Markhara's  "  SouldierV  Accidence,"  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  the  loading  and  firing  motions  are  laid  down  as  being 
forty  in  number,  five  to  be  done  standing,  three  marching,  eighteen 
charging  (loading)  and  fourteen  discharging  (firing)  ?  an  operation 
which  occupied  apparently  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  move- 
ment in  the  words  of  Davies,  before  quoted,  being  performed  "  with 
a  gallant  souldierlike  grace."  Addison,  writing  in  the  "  Specta- 
tor^ about  a  century  after,  alludes  to  similar  theatrical  postures  as 
in  vogue.  "For  the  gain  of  one  half-crown,"  he  writes  (satirizing 
the  Train  bands  of  the  day),  "  you  shall  have  a  fellow  of  desperate 
fortune  who  will  go  through  all  the  dangers  of  Tothill  Fields  or 
the  Artillery  Ground,  clap  his  jaw  within  two  inches  of  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  musket,  and  fire  it  off  with  a  loud  huzza,  with  as  little 
concern  as  he  tears  a  pullet/4 

Markham  lays  great  stress  on  the  movements  of  the  pikes. 
In  his  very  minute  instructions  for  the  ensign  of  a  company,  he 

•  In  the  Kaffir  War  of  1846  a  Kaffir  got  amongst  Sir  H.  Darrell's  troop  of  the 
7th  D.  G.,  of  which  he  had  literally  to  ran  the  gauntlet,  receiving  some  five-and- 
twenty  severe  wounds.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  saw  him  many  years  after 
completely  recovered,  and  still  an  active  hunter,  despite  his  many  hideous  scars.  He 
had,  according  to  his  own  account,  laid  in  a  small  running  stream,  until  the  pain  • 
and  swelling  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  then  had  his  wounds  dressed  in  native 
fashion  with  leaves  of  the  Kaffir  *'  all  heal,"  a  carious  plant,  one  side  of  the  leaves 
of  which  forms  a  cooling  dressing  and  the  other  a  blister. 

U.  S.  Mag.  No.  452,  July,  1866.  a  a 
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it  directed  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  former,  when  the 
Pikes  are  advanced,*  i.e.,  the  points  slightly  forward  daring  an 
advance,  the  colour  is  to  be  earned  likewise,  when  the  pikes  are 
sloped  in  retiring,  the  colour  is  to  eonform  to  the  movement ;  so 
also  for  funerals,  when  the  pikes  are  reversed  the  colour  is  to  be 
so  also. 

The  exercise  for  the  pikes  was,  in  its  way,  as  complicated  as  that 
for  the  musket,  and  continued  so  until  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
bayonet.  The  soldiers  of  the  Chevalier  Pnysegurt  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  1647,  are  the  first  we  find  described  as  using  the 
plug  dagger  (or  bayonet)  with  their  muskets.  These  bayonets  are 
described  as  a.  foot  in  length,  and  as  having  a  plug  of  the  same 
ength  to  fit  into  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Killiecraukie  by  the  English  in  1689, 
is  ascribed  to  the  delay  in  fixing  these  weapons,  the  Highlanders 
having  closed  with  their  Claymores  before  the  English  were  ready 
with  what  was  termed  then  "  their  second  defence/'  This  circum- 
stance is  said  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  ringed  bayonets, 
which  could  be  used  while  firing,  which  in  their  turn  gave  place 
to  the  various  patterns  of  socket  bayonets,  since  adopted  at  various 
times,  and  which  are  still  in  use. 

In  a  paper  on  bayonets  in  Vol.  38  of  "  Archaeologia,"  the  writer 
(Mr.  Akerman)  states  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  small  MS. 
volume  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  entitled 
"  Exercise  of  Dragoons,  composed  for  His  Mats.  Boyl.  Regiment, 
by  ye  Bt.  Honble.  ye  Earle  of  Faversham,  Colonelle,"  in  which 
there  are  instructions  for  "  handling,"  "  drawing,"  "  mounting," 
and  "fastening"  bayonets,  or  baggonetts,  as  they  are  there  spelt. 
The  Dragoons  are  further  instructed  to  march  through  a  town 
with  muskets  advanced,  and  through  a  quarter  "  with  yo  baggo- 
netts in  ye  mussells  of  yo  musketts,"  the  first  notice,  by  the  way, 
which  we  have  met  of  marching  on  certain  occasions  with  fixed 
bayonets."  In  Bland's  Exercises,  introduced  about  1740,  there 
are  elaborate  instructions  for  fixing  and  unfixing  bayonets,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  exercise  for  the  musket  bayonet 
together  as  an  " arme  blanche*9 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  order  before  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  is  the  only  exception  we  have  met  with.  The  men  were 
directed  to  aim  at  the  right  hand  man  of  their  opponents,  thus 
turning  the  target,  and  to  thrust  at  the  breast  when  the  sword 
arm  was  lifted  to  strike — instructions  which  the  "Gentlemen's 
Magazine  "  of  the  following  year  "  has  no  doubt  will  be  entered  in 
the  Books  of  Discipline  as  proper  against  sword  and  target." 
The  entry,  however,  was  apparently  never  made,  and  the  High- 
landers who  carried  the  back  sword  and  target  many  years  after,  in 

*  This  wu  doubtless  an    idea  borrowed  from  the  accounts  of  the  Roman 
Legions, 
f  Father  of  the  noted  Military  writer  le  Marechal  Puytegnr. 
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addition  to  muskets  and  bayonets,  on  more  than  one  occasion  cast 
away  the  latter  and  gave  a  tolerable  account  of  their  Preneh  oppo- 
nents with  their  native  weapons. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  bayonet  exercise  in  its  present  sense  were, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  experiments  made  according  to  the 
papers  of  the  day,  in  1810,  at  Portsmouth  before  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  Marines  in  '  arming  ships'*  (to  repel 
boarders). 

We  cannot  avoid  here  noticing  what  has  always  appeared  to  us 
a  deficiency  in  the  present  bayonet  exercise,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
some  means  of  circling  round  so  as  to  give  point  in  any  direction. 
This,  if  the  bayonet  be  intended  for  the  defence  of  men  singly,  is 
very  essentia),  and  is  certainly  not  attained  by  the  English  "  about 
as  well  as  by  the  French  demi  tours  and  voUefaceg\ 

The  bayonet  appears  to  have  indirectly  modified  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  musket  to  a  great  extent.  The  old  cumbrous  wea- 
pons were  even  with  the  bayonet  a  very  inferior  arm  to  the  light 
and  handy  pike,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  Fusil,  a  snap 
hance  musket,  very  light  and  sufficiently  long  in  the  barrel  to 
possess  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  pike.  In  1671,  we  find  a 
corps  of  musketeers  armed  with  Fusils  and  bayonets  was  raised 
in  France,  whose  special  service  it  was  to  guard  the  Train  of 
Artillery.  Fourteen  years  later  our  own  first  regiment  of  Fusiliers, 
the  7th,  was  raised  and  similarly  equipped,  and  for  some  time 
assigned  the  same  duties.J 

During  a  great  part  of  the  18thJ  century,  and  until  a  few  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  the  officers 
of  the  flank  companies  in  our  Army,  and  in  some  corps,  as  in  the 
Highland  regiments,  the  whole  of  the  company  officers  earned 
fusils§  (long  light  muskets  of  extremely  small  bore)  and  bayonets, 
the  bayonet  and  a  light  pouchjgbeing  carried  in  cross  belts  resem- 
bling those  worn  by  the  men,|but  lighter.:  When  in  the  ranks,  the 
officers'  fusils  were  carried  either  at  the  "  shoulder  " — i.  e.,with 
the  hammer  resting  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  method 
adopted  for  Serjeants  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Enfield  rifle— 
or  at  the  "trail/'  resembling^ our# present  " short  trail/'  For 
saluting  on  the  march  the  fusil  was  seized  with  the  right  hand  *at 
the  "  poise,"  and  the  salute  performed  in  ten  paces  with  it,  with 
the  bayonet  fixed,  precisely  as  laid  down  for  the  sword.  At  the 
halt,  the  salute  was  performed  by  what  was  called  "  planting  the 

*  The  Admiralty  small  arms  exercise  directs  the  bayonet  exercise  to  be  now  used 
for  the  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  the  boarding  pike  alike. 

t  See  French  "  Escrime  pour  la  Baionette."  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  all 
the  references  to  the  French  exercise  in  this  article  refer  to  the  Imperial  Ordonnance 
of  1862. 

%  Several  regiments  of  Musketeers  were  raised  in  1760  as  the  106th  Black 
Musketeers,  116th  the  King\Do.,  Neale's  &c.>  all  these  corps  were  reduced  in 
1763  and  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  any  particulars  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  equipment  and  exercise. 

§  In  the  Royal  Armyof  France  all  the  platoon  officers  were  thus  equipped. 

aa2 
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fasil/*  that  is  to  say  the  fusil  was  seized  at  the  muzzle  with  the 
right  hand,  and  flung  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  right  arm,  the 
stock  being  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  ground,  while  the  salute 
was  completed  with  the  left  hand  in  the  usual  manner.  If  we 
mistake  not  this  old  position  may  be  found  still  in  the  Peerage 
in  the  arms  of  some  families  having  grenadiers  as  supporters. 
The  motions  for  loading  and  firing  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
laid  down  for  the  musket. 

A  fusil  exercise  was  again  introduced  in  1828,  when  the  Ser- 
jeants of  Infantry  were  directed  to  be  armed  with  short  muskets 
in  place  of  pikes.  It  appears  to  us  a  pity  that  this  exercise  should 
not  have  been  retained.  The  practice  of  resting  the  weight  of  the 
piece  on  the  hammer  no  doubt  appears  objectionable,  particularly 
if  the  piece  be  loaded,  but  it  was  an  easy  method,  and  the  exercise 
simple  to  a  degree,  was  far  more  easily  acquired  by  raw  levies* 
than  any  we  have  seen  tried,  certainly  it  was  better  than  the 
"  advance  n  now  adopted  for  the  short  rifle,  which,  without  prac- 
tice, becomes  quickly  fatiguing,  and  with  inexperienced  hands 
results  in  the  rifle  being  carrried  like  the  cavalry  carbine  '  support* 
(a  dangerous  position  with  loaded  arms  in  the  ranks),  or  being 
sloped  after  some  queer  fashion  with  the  muzzle  in  any  direction 
but  the  right  one. 

The  rifle  exercise  was  introduced  in  our  service  from  Germany. 
Although  rifles  had  been  in  use  previously,  the  first  directions  for 
the  service  of  rifled  arms  were,  we  believe,  given  in  a  small  work 
published  in  1798. 

The  men  are  directed  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  (three  ranks 
was  then  the  the  usual  formation),  and  told  off  as  ordinary  Infan- 
try. Their  platoon  firing  was  to  be  by  files  only,  from  flank  to 
flank,  or  flank  to  centre.  It  was  peformed  in  the  following  manner : 

The  first  file  took  three  paces  to  the  front,  the  rear  rank  man 
placing  himself  on  the  right  of  his  front  rank  man — the  two 
delivered  their  fire,  faced  about,  resumed  their  place  in  the  rank, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  next  file,  and  so  on.  In  skirmishing, 
lying  down  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  position.  Figures 
showing  the  various  methods  may  be  seen  in  a  work  published  in 
1807  on  rifle  shooting,  entitled  "  Scloppetaria,"  which  we  venture 
to  think  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  still  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

The  various  alterations  in  the  Manual  and  platoon  require  but  a 
brief  notice.  In  the  Manual  they  have  been  unimportant,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  method  of  shouldering.  Until  1833 
the  musket  was  ordered  on  the  left  side,  and  was  shouldered  by  a 
quick  motion  of  the  left  wrist,  the  right  hand  being  kept  immove- 
able. This  so  nearly  resembled  a  trick  of  sleight  of  hand  that  it 
now  appears  curious  that  it  could  ever  have  been  executed  by  the 
men  generally  with  neatness. 

*  This  exercise  was  adopted  for  many  of  the  native  levies  in  the  Kaffir  War  of 
1852-3. 
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In  the  platoon  exercise  the  differences  have  been  more  numerous. 
The  various  methods  of  firing  by  sections,  subdivisions,  or  compa- 
nies, from  flanks  to  centre,  and  centre  to  flanks,  by  vollies,  files, 
or  independently,  still  remain,  others  like  the  firing  by  rank,  and 
firing  and  loading  on  the  march,  (in  line)  have  disappeared. 

In  the  exercise  itself,  the  first  important  change  was  the  making 
"ready "  in  the  present  position  in  place  of  at  the  old  "recover/' 
an  alteration  which  was  first  employed  by  light  regiments  only. 

The  next  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  percussion  prin- 
ciple. The  priming  being  performed  after,  in  place  of  before 
"  loading,"  as  previously.  We  may  here  remark  that  in  the 
French  and  some  other  foreign  Armies,  the  "  priming "  is  still 
performed  first— that  is  to  say,  the  cap  is  placed  on  the  nipple  and 
pressed  home  by  lowering  the  cock  upon  it,  before  the  cartridge 
is  taken  from  the  pouch  and  the  other  motions  gone  through. 

The  present  methods  of  loading  and  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Hythe  position  "  are  too  recent  to  require  notice.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  tearing  in  place  of  biting  the  cart- 
ridge had  been  long  in  use  in  the  Austrian  Army,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  loss  of  teeth  was  a  favourite  method  of  disqualifying 
for  Military  service. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  etymology  of 
our  theme,  which,  however,  must,  we  fear,  be  in  the  nature  of 
queries  rather  than  notes. 

The  expression  "  shouldered  "  arms  was  very  appropriate  at  first, 
when  (Bland's  Exercise)  the  huge  muskets,  with  a  considerable  break 
off,  were  carried  with  a  slightly  bent  elbow  and  really  rested 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  term  "  advanced  "  arms,  we  have  already  shown,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  pikes  when  their  points  were  forward  during  an 
advance,  and  was  applied,  we  presume,  to  that  position  of  the 
musket  (faute  de  mieuz),  which  we  call  the  advance,  and  our  French 
neighbours,  "  the  Serjeant's  carry"  (porter  I'arme  eomme  serjent). 

But  can  any  one  suggest  the  original  meaning  of  "ordered 
arms/'  a  term  applied  to  this  position  with  the  pike  in  the  days  of 
the  first  James,  or  of  the  now  obsolete  "  recover  ?"  In  the  sword 
exercise  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  old  practice  of  kissing  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  made  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  before  drawing 
or  returning  it.  This  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  motion  with  the  firelock ;  if  merely  a  form 
of  "  making  ready,"  why  was  it  chosen  as  the  regulation  method 
in  which  a  soldier  was  to  address  an  officer,  which  it  continued  to 
be  until  some  twenty  years  since.* 

What,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  the  port,  or  the  trail, t  or  the  now 
disused  "  lodge  arms." 

*  In  the  Indian  Army  it  was  continued  in  some  of  the  native  regiments  many 
years  later. 

f  The  French  call  this  position  lowering  arms  (descendre  let  armes)  ;  the  monies 
are,  however,  kept  up  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 
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The  subject  of  military  etymology  is  a  wide  one,  for  even  the 
usually  accepted  derivations  of  some  of  the  most  ordinary  words, 
as  gun,  musket,  bayonet,  &c,  appear  to  us  Very  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. We  commend  the  matter  to  the  curious  reader  as  not  alto- 
gether undeserving  attention. 


A  VISIT  TO  ADMIRAL  FITZROY'S  WEATHER  OFFICE. 

"  The  Weather :"  "  Meteorological  Reports."  8uch  is  the  head- 
ing of  a  table  which  appears  almost  every  day  in  the  Times  and 
other  papers.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  readers  pass  it  over  as  they 
do  "The  Markets/'  "The  Stock  Exchange/'  and  "The  Law 
Notices ;"  and  yet,  for  a  certainty,  these  four  daily  reminders  come 
home — in  the  long  run — to  all  of  us,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and  to  each  of  these  ominous  lists  of  facts 
and  figures — especially  that  of  the  weather — may  be  applied  the 
words  of  old  Banyan — "  From  the  very  gate  of  happiness  there  is 
a  short  bye-road  to  the  gulf  of  perplexity  and  chaos." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  this  weather  table  ?  Can  anyone  tell  us 
what  it's  all  about  P"  Such  are  the  questions  we  have  heard  asked, 
if  the  thing  be  noticed  at  all.  We  propose  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, having  lately  seen  a  good  deal  of  Admiral  Fitzroy*s  Weather 
Office,  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  First  and  foremost,  however,  let  oe 
be  grateful,  and  gushingly  acknowledge  the  kindness,  civility,  and 
intelligence  of  the  officials  in  that  Government  Office,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  they  must  live  in  a  perpetual  anxiety  re- 
specting the  accuracy  of  their,  weather-opinions  upon  which  so 
much  depends,  besides  their  meteorological  reputation.  However, 
they  seem  wonderfully  calm  and  cool  people,  with  well-regulated,  or 
rather,  stationary  barometers  and  thermometers — placid  Jupiters 
smiling  above  the  tempest. 

The  labour  of  the  day  begins  about  ten  o'clock  every  morning 
(Sundays  excepted)  when  telegrams  are  received  from  about  eighteen 
places  round  our  own  coasts,  from  a  few  French  ports,  and  from 
Heligoland,  as  named  in  the  first  column  of  the  weather  table  pub- 
lished in  the  papers.  These  telegrams  report  in  cipher  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  "readings"  or  heights  of  the  barometer,  the 
temperature,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  degree  of 
dryness,  rainfall,  state  of  the  sky  and  sea,  at  each  station,  that  is  in 
all,  over  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter. 

The  observations  thus  telegraphed  are  immediately  "  reduced,"  or 
corrected  for  scale  errors,  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  tempe- 
rature, and  written  into  prepared  forms.  The  first  copy,  with  all  the 
telegrams,  is  passed  to  the  chief  of  the  department,  (at  present  Mr. 
T.  H.  Babington,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  in  his 
reports)  or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him  in  the  office,  to  be 
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studied  for  that  "day's  forecasts  of  weather/'  At  eleven  o'clock, 
copied  of  the  report  with  forecasts  are  seat  to  The  Times  (for  second 
edition)  to  the  Shipping  Gh&ette,  and  the  principal  evening  papers. 
Copies  of  the  forecasts,  only  as  far  as  they  relate  to  weather  expected 
in  the  Channel  and  on  the  French  coasts,  are  telegraphed  to  Paris, 
by  special  request,  for  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  finished  by  about  half-past  eleven, 
when  every  one  in  the  department  is  free  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  duties — which  are  not  few  nor  unimportant — all  sorts  of  tabu- 
lating, &c,  constantly  going  on  for  reports,  &c,  of  which  a  great 
many  have  been  published. 

Besides  this  daily  service,  occasional  storm-warnings  or  cautious, 
are  sent  to  our  own  coasts  and  to  Paris,  and  when  it  appears  advi- 
sable, also  to  Hamburg,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg,  by  the  request 
aud  at  the  expense  of  the  Governments  of  those  States.  We  may 
jbere  state  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  utility  of  the  Me- 
teorologic  Office*  On  one  occasion,  Admiral  Fitzroy  was  consulted 
(by  telegraph)  by  some  cautious  speculators  of  Hamburg,  respecting 
"  ice  and  probable  cold/'  and  the  worthy  Admiral  replied  so  satis- 
factorily, that  a  cargo  of  800  tons  which  had  been  ordered,  was 
countermanded. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  forecasts  and  the  cautions  are  founded 
is  simple  enough,  although  it  is  not  what  a  great  many  imagine, 
namely,  that  Admiral  Fitzroy  got  telegraphic  notice  of  the  coming 
storm  and  so  merely  announced  a  fact  already  in  action.  No  doubt 
that  storms  can  be  telegraphed  in  time  from  distant  stations,  as  is 
done  in  the  United  States,  from  Chicago  to  the  Lakes ;  and  a 
cyclone  might  be  announced  by  telegraph  as  "  on  the  move"  from 
the  most  distant  coast  of  China  to  Hong  Kong ;  because  the  nimble- 
footed  Ariel  of  electricity  ean  easily  beat  the  wind  even  if  it  went  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  per  hour.  But  this  is  not  the  method  of  the 
Meteorologic  Office.  Its  predictions,  or  rather  opinions,  (for  they 
are  nothing  more)  are  based  upon  the  simple  fact,  that  if  we  know 
what  is  and  has  been  occurring  around  an  area  several  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  as  before  stated,  and  have  studied  the  various 
play  of  atmospheric  phenomena  and  the  laws  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
'  probable  weather  likely  to  follow  in  any  particular  district  within 
that  area.  Such  is  the  entire  mystery  and  craft  of  the  Meteorologic 
Office. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  play  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Innumerable  facts  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  two  constant 
principal  wind-currents — north-east  and  south-west — the  former 
originating  in  the  polar,  the  latter  in  the  equatorial  regions,  with 
reference  to  our  northern  hemisphere.  The  characteristics  of  these 
two  principal  currents,  especially  with  respect  to  temperature,  and 
degree  of  moisture  or  dryness,  are  totally  distinct ;  and  all  varieties 
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of  wind  and  weather  in  these  latitudes  may  be  traced  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  these  two  main  currents — singly,  in  combination,  or  in 
antagonism — at  times  running  in  parallel  lines,  but  in  opposite 
directions,  frequently  superposed,  and  occasionally  meeting  front  to 
front,  or  at  various  angles  of  incidence.  Upon  the  relative  preva- 
lence or  failure  of  either  or  both  of  these  currents  all  conditions  of 
weather  appear  to  depend. 

When  the  two  currents  are  passing  in  opposite  directions,  side 
by  side,  each  acts  on  the  other  more  or  less  energetically,  with 
greater  or  less  adhesiveness,  a  tendency  to  draw  along  or  turn,  rather 
than  to  operate  by  direct  friction,  as  though  each  were  a  solid  mass. 
This  tendency,  on  a  great  scale,  causes  a  gradual  change  in  the  sen- 
sible direction  of  the  wind  along  the  earth's  surface,  throughout 
the  space  that  may  intervene  between  one  main  current,  say,  the 
polar,  and  its  opponent. 

As  the  two  main  breadths  pass  on  laterally,  each  flowing  onward 
direct,  if  the  tropical  is  passing  off,  and  the  polar  coming  on,  over 
any  place,  the  wind  will  appear  to  veer  or  shift,  from  the  average 
south-west  of  a  tropical  current,  through  the  north-west,  and  into 
the  north-east,  east,  or  the  polar  movement. 

Now,  when  the  latter  is  almost  ended,  having  passed  off  to  east- 
ward, or  having  lost  momentum,  its  western  side  is  more  and  more 
affected  by  the  advancing  equatorial  volume.  Hence,  the  change 
from  cold,  dry,  north-east  to  east,  then  to  south-east,  usually  damp, 
if  not  wet— then  through  warm,  and  rainy  or  snowy,  south  to  south- 
west, and  thence  to  north-west  again,  or  back,  or  fluctuating  in 
every  way,  as  either  current  temporarily  predominates.  If  the  two 
be  equally  balanced,  they  maintain  that  prevalent  westerly  wind 
which  is  the  anti-trade  wind  of  the  temperate  zones,  blowing  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year. 

When  two  currents  of  wind  meet,  with  great  velocity,  the  result 
is  a  sudden  change  of  direction,  with  extreme  effects  on  the  baro- 
meter and  the  thermometer,  and  most  violent  wind,  usually  a 
thunder-storm  with  hail  or  rain. 

Such  collisions  set  immense  volumes  of  air  in  motion  circuitously, 
and  these  are  the  hostile  meetings  of  winds  in  certain  parallels  of 
latitude,  giving  rise  to  cyclones  or  rotating  storms  so  terrible  to 
seamen. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  effects  can  be  traced  in  their 
succession  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  causes ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  changes  must  begin  at  some  places  earlier  than  at  others; 
and  the  observations  telegraphed  daily  to  the  Meteorologic  Office 
from  the  outposts,  afford  the  means  of  forming  a  very  good  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  and  probable  course  of  such  changes. 

Such  are  the  two  grand  aerial  currents,  which  by  their  mutual 
influences,  give  rise  to  the  various  winds  that  agitate  both  hemi- 
spheres, apparently  so  capriciously,  but  in  reality  with  the  utmost 
precision  as  to  cause  and  effect.     In  downright  contradiction  to  the 
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general  supposition  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  wind,  to  which  we 
compare  all  human  uncertainties,  it  has  been  observed  from  time 
immemorial  that  in  all  countries,  the  crop  of  winds  blowing  daring 
any  given  period,  follows  a  regular  rotation.  That  is  to  say,  given 
a  certain  wind  blowing  at  any  time,  we  can  always  infer  the  direc- 
tion of  that  which  is  to  follow,  with  an  amount  of  probability  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  law  of  wind  rotation. 

There  are  local  causes  resulting  from  the  physical  geography  or  con- 
formation of  different  countries  and  places,  which  modify  the  normal 
directions  of  this  rotation  or  sequence  of  the  winds,  but,  generally 
for  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  following  is  the  regular  "  shifting1' 
of  the  wind.  Suppose  at  any  time  it  is  south,  then  it  will  next 
shift  to  south-west,  then  to  west,  to  north-west,  to  north,  to  north- 
east, then  to  east,  then  to  south-east,  to  south  again,  to  recommence 
its  circle  or  gyration.     Here  is  the  formula : — 

S.,  SW.,  W.,  NW.,  N.,  NE.,  E.,  SE.,  SE.,  8. 

Not,  indeed,  that  it  will  necessarily  go  through  all  these  grada- 
tions, but  that  such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  shifting,  leaving  us 
to  infer  the  probable  shifting  by  other  indications,  of  which  more  in 
the  sequel. 

Thus,  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  work  on  the  winds,  long  ago  adverted 
to  this  fact  established  by  experience : — "  When  the  wind  changes 
conformably  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  south, 
from  S.  to  W.,  from  W.  to  N.,  and  from  N.  to  E.,  it  seldom  goes 
back,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time;  but  if  it  moves  in  a 
contrary  direction,  namely,  from  east  to  north,  from  N.  to  W.,  from 
W.  to  S.,  and  from  S.  to  E.,  it  generally  returns  to  the  former 
point,  at  least  before  it  has  gone  through  the  whole  circle. 

"  If  the  south  wind  begins  to  blow  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
north  wind  will  sometimes  blow  suddenly  after ;  but  if  the  north 
wind  blows  for  the  same  number  of  days  the  south  wind  will  not 
rise  until  after  the  east  has  blown  awhile/' 

If  the  reader  has  turned  his  eye  to  the  scheme  of  regular  wind- 
shifting  above  given,  he  will  have  perceived  the  exact  accordance  of 
Bacon's  sequence  with  it ;  for,  of  course,  the  old  philosopher  was 
not  so  precise  as  a  modern  sailor  would  be  in  noticing  the  compo- 
site or  intermediate  winds,  so  he  omits  the  gradations  NE.,  E., 
SE.  (as  in  the  above  scheme),  and  passes  abruptly  to  the  S. 

Such  being  the  sequence  or  routine  of  the  winds,  it  follows  that 
any  one,  from  this  observation  alone,  may  be  able  to  prognosticate 
coming  weather,  bearing  in  mind  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
winds,  namely,  that  east  winds  are  dry,  so  are  north-east ;  north 
winds  cold,  south  winds  rainy  and  warm,  south-west  rainy,  west 
rainy,  but  west-south-west  generally  fine. 

Of  course  for  this  purpose  people  should  be  able  to  get  a  view 
of  a  reliable  weathercock,  sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  reflected  wind,  so  as  not  to  crow*  at  every  gust  that 
may  be  flung  upon  it  from  a  chimney  or  a  brick  wall ;  and  not  like 
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that  of  St  Sepulchred  Church,  Skiuuer-street,  which  has  four  pin- 
nacles, each  with  a  vane,  which  led  old  Howell  to  say  that  "  unrea- 
sonable people  are  as  hard  to  reconcile  as  the  vanes  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's tower,  which  never  look  all  four  upon  one  point  of  the 
heavens." 

Now  let  us  examine  the  weather  table,  and  learn  the  nature  of 
the  information  received  each  morning  at  the  Meteorologic  Office, 
in  order  to  see  if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  suggest  probable  opinions 
respecting  the  kind  of  weather  that  may  be  expected  at  the  different 
districts,  that  is,  on  the  northern,  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
coasts  of  the  country. 

First,  in  the  second  column,  marked  Bar.,  we  have  the  height  of 
the  barometer  at  all  the  places  named.  Of  course,  everybody  is 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  barometer  or  "  weather-glass/' 
especially  that  elegant  piece  of  furniture  so  very  like  a  banjo,  and 
about  as  reliable  as  the  latter  instrument  for  indications  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  yet  how  grandly  does  it  seem  to  tell  every- 
body who  can  read  exactly  the  sort  of  weather  they  may  expect. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  that 
the  words  on  the  dial  of  these  instruments  are  very  little  better  than 
vague  assumptions,  that  the  appliance  Vhich  moves  the  index  or 
hand  does  not  work  regularly  (hence  the  necessity  for  rapping  or 
swinging  the  instrument,  to  see  if  the  mercury  has  risen  or  fallen), 
and  finally,  that  they  are  generally  even  worse  made  than  the  other 
kind  of  mercurial  barometers,  which  are  known  to  be  very  often 
defective.  The  barometers  whose  "  readings"  or  changes  are  sent 
to  the  Meteorologic  Office,  are  the  best  of  the  kind  called  "  pedi- 
ment barometers,"  showing  the  minutest  rise  or  fall  to  the  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch,  or  Aueroid  barometers,  which,  when  well  made 
and  properly  regulated,  are  said  to  be  even  superior  to  the  best 
mercurial  in  their  action,  and  certainly  more  convenient,  especially 
on  shipboard. 

The  neit  column,  marked  Tern.,  gives  the  temperature  by  the 
thermometer;  for,  to  know  the  state  of  the  air,  not  only  the  baro- 
meter but  the  thermometer  must  be  examined. 

The  thiid  column  slates  the  direction  of  the  wiud,  Z  being  calm ; 
the  next  its  force — thus,  O  to  3,  light  wind ;  3  to  5,  moderate ;  5 
to  7,  fresh ;  7  to  S,  strong;  8  to  10,  heavy ;  10  to  12,  violent. 

The  fourth  and  filth  columns  give  the  extreme  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind  since  the  previous  telegram — obviously  a  useful  precau- 
tion, as  such  extreme  force  and  direction  have  a  bearing  on  the 
coutiuuauce  or  change  of  the  wind  in  the  district. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  appearance  of  the  sky  and  general 
weather,  as  explained  below  the  table,  by  means  of  the  initials, 
thus,  M.  0.,  misty,  overcast.  This  is  &  most  important  column.  It 
certifies  nature's  own  immediate  appeals  to  the  human  vision. 
Admiral  Fitzrov  said,  "The  appearances  of  the  sky  should  be  vigi- 
lantly noticed.      All  antiquity  noticed  such  signs;  all  the  poets, 
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Homer,  Virgil,  Horace ;  all  the  writers  on  natural  things,  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  among  them,  insisted  on  "  the  appearances  of  the  skj ;" 
and  for  a  dead  certainty  there's  nothing  like  the  clouds  to  consult 
about  the  weather.  We  believe  in  the  barometer,  decidedly,  but, 
cwn  grano,  that  is,  with  due  consideration,  but  we  believe  in  the 
clouds  implicitly,  because  they  really  si  tow  everything  that  is  con- 
nected with  stability  or  change  of  weather  as  dependent  upon  the 
respective  play  of  the  two  grand  currents  before  mentioned,  and 
any  other  atmospheric  condition  superinduced  by  other  causes,  to 
which  we  need  not  refer  on  the  present  occasion.  Decidedly  the 
study  of  the  clouds  should  be  prosecuted  most  assiduously  by  all 
who  would  prognosticate  coming  weather. 

The  seventh  column  gives  the  rainfall,  which  is,  of  course,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  preceding  indications  from  the  skies. 

The  last  column  shows  the  state  of  sea : — 0,  dead  calm ;  1  to  2, 
calm ;  3,  swell ;  4,  rather  rough ;  5,  considerable  swell ;  6,  much 
swell  or  sea;  7,  crested  waves;  8,  great  swell,  high  sea;  9,  very 
high  sea. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  "  probabilities"  announced  by  the  Me- 
teorologic  Office  are  got  at.  We  will  take  the  weather  table  for 
April  10,  in  which  for  the  northern  coasts  the  announcement  was — 
"  Wind,  ENE.  to  8SE.     Moderate  to  strong,  some  rain." 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the  weather  rules  established  by 
experience  is,  that  "  if  a  fall  of  the  barometer  takes  place  with  a 
rising  thermometer  and  increased  dampness,  wind  and  rain  may  be 
expected  from  the  south-eastward,  southward,  or  south-westward. 

.First,  then,  by  comparing  the  barometer-reading  with  that  of  the 
previous  report,  it  appears  that  a  fall  had  occurred  at  Nairn,  Aber- 
deen, Leith,  and  Greenoastle. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  places  the  thermometer  had  risen. 

So  much  for  the  barometer  falling  and  the  thermometer  rising, 
for  southerly  weather,  according  to  the  axiom  above  quoted. 

Thirdly,  in  the  column  marked  "Weather,"  we  find  "misty, 
overcast,  and  cloudy,"  in  the  north  generally,  that  is,  the  "  damp- 
ness "  of  southerly  weather. 

Finally,  the  wind  was,  respectively,  E.N.E.,  N.N.E.,  E.;  and  at 
Greencastle  it  was  already  E.8.E.,  clearly  shifting  to  the  southward, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  wind  shifting  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere before  given. 

Similar  reasonings  may  be  applied  to  the  probable  weather  as 
deduced  for  the  other  coasts ;  and  we  may  state  that  the  weather 
table  for  the  13th  of  April,  completely  confirmed  the  predictions  in 
every  particular.  Everywhere  the  wind  became  southerly  (or  south- 
westerly as  announced  for  other  coasts)  with  the  expected  concomi- 
tants. The  only  place  where  a  northerly  wind  blew  was  Shields, 
but  we  may  state  that  the  wind  at  this  place  is  often  only  local, 
owing  to  its  sheltered  position,  that  is,  the  winds  at  Shields  may 
always  be  very  different  to  that  blowing  in  the  offing. 
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What  would  the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  Arago,  have  said 
of  this  accomplishment,  after  having  declared  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  weather  of  any  year,  month,  week,  or  even  single  day 
to  come?  Nay,  he  even  added: — "Never,  whatever  may  be  the 
advance  of  the  sciences,  will  honest  scientific  men,  if  they  care  about 
their  reputation,  venture  to  predict  the  weather/'* 

But  to  proceed  with  the  method  of  the  Meteorologic  Office.  The 
probabilities  of  ordinary  weather  may  not  be  of  much  importance, 
and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  these  forecasts  should  be  undervalued, 
since  it  is  necessarily  out  of  them  that  the  Storm  Signals  (which 
everybody  wants)  must  result.  That  the  forecasts  have  been  some- 
times incorrect,  we  fully  admit ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  greater 
accuracy  may  not  result  from  longer  practice  in  the  new  science, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  is  destined  to  reach  the  very  confines  of 
certainty,  in  forecasting  the  storm,  and  so  becoming  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  millions  that  sail  the  deep  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ships  that  bear  them  in  their  perilous  voyages.* 

With  respect  to  storm  signals,  we  may  state  that  there  are  cer- 
tain established  facts,  which  enable  the  Meteorologic  Office  to  give 
them  with  that  degree  of  assurance  which  very  many  terrible  tem- 
pests have  justified.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  indications 
which  enable  us  to  forecast  the  coming  storm. 

(1.)  Suppose  a  northerly  (E.N.E. — N.N.W.)  current  to  have 
been  prevailing  generally  over  this  country,  with  fine  weather.  The 
barometers  at  all  the  out-ports  during  the  continuance  of  such 
weather,  will  have  been  steady,  or  slowly  rising,  nearly  uniform,  or 
slightly  higher  at  the  northern  than  at  the  southern  stations.  There 
will  have  been  much  evaporation,  and  the  sky  will  have  been  com- 
paratively clear  and  free  from  cloud,  while  the  temperatures,  when 
free  from  the  influence  of  radiation,  will  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  average.  Suppose,  now,  the  northern  barometers  rise  rapidly 
above  the  average,  while  the  temperature  remains  low,  and  the  sky 
clear.  Then,  this  is  an  indication  of  more  wind  from  a  northern 
quarter,  but  probably  without  raiu.  Should,  however,  the  southern 
barometers  fall  at  the  same  time,  while  the  temperatures  in  the 
south  are  much  higher  than  in  the  north,  the  wind  will  probably 
increase  to  a  gale  from  a  northern  quarter,  and  a  sudden  chilling 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  south  will  ensue,  causing  rain. 

(2.)  The  first  approach  of  a  southerly  current  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  falling  barometer  (that  is,  diminution  of  pressure)  in 
the  north  and  west,  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  polar  current.  The 
upper  clouds  are  passing  from  the  south,  and  the  temperature 
increases. 

(3.)     A  temporary   failure  of  both  currents  occasionally  takes 

*  "k  Jamais,  quels  que  puissent  etre  lei  progres  des  sciences,  les  savants  de  bonne 
foi  et  soucieux  de  leur  reputation,  ne  se  hasarderont  a  prldire  le  temps." 
t  At  the  late  resignation  of  Mr.  Babington  the  forecasts  were  discontinued. 
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place.  We  may  have  very  low  barometers,  but  for  a  day  or 
two  little  or  no  wind.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  never 
continues  long.  It  is  then  especially  necessary  to  watch  for  the 
first  signs  of  approaching  wind.  The  first  indication  is  usually  an 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is  coming, 
which  is,  indeed!  a  general  fact  respecting  the  barometer. 

Should  the  French  barometers  rise  rapidly,  or  stand  (say)  an 
inch  higher  than  in  Scotland,  the  result  will  be  a  gale  from  the 
southward.  Should  both  the  French  and  the  Scotch  barometers 
rise  rapidly,  whilst  in  Ireland  and  central  England  the  pressure 
continues  very  low,  we  may  feel  sure  that  both  currents  are  approach- 
ing in  force,  and  that  the  collision  will  be  violent,  causing  much 
rain,  and  (according  to  the  angle  of  incidence)  either  south-west 
and  north-west  gales,  or  a  cyclonic  movement,  which  experience 
has  shown  will  probably  advance  in  an  easterly  or  north-easterly 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  increase  of  pressure  be 
gradual  and  general,  the  combination  of  the  two  currents  will  be 
gradual  also,  and,  though  there  may  be  rain,  the  winds  will  not  be 
violent. 

(4.)  Southerly  gales  in  the  Channel  and  on  our  south-westerly 
coasts  are  often,  if  not  generality  accompanied  by  northerly  winds 
on  the  east  coasts  of  Scotland,  which  at  times  affect  "England  also 
on  the  north-east. 

(5.)  When  a  gale  occurs  with  a  high  barometer,  which  does  not 
fall,  but  remains  steady,  or  rises,  a  northerly  wind,  or  a  duration  of 
fine  weather  may  be  expected,  and  more  of  either  as  the  delay  of 
approach  is  greater. 

Finally,  there  are  a  few  grand  rules,  which,  though  not  always 
free  from  disturbing  causes,  may  be  considered  as  generally  holding 
good. 

1st.  The  essentially  distinct  characteristics  of  the  two  main  cur- 
rents should  never  be  forgotten. 

2nd.  The  direction  of  wind  is  usually  from  the  place  of  high 
barometer  towards  the  region  of  low  barometer. 

3rd.  The  force  of  wind  is  usually  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  barometric  pressure,  not  (as  has  been  asserted  by  some)  to  the 
actual  pressure.  It  matters  little  how  low  the  barometer  may  be, 
if  it  is  equally  low  for  a  considerable  distance  around  ;  for,  in  such 
a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  wind  cannot  follow  at  once,  simply  because 
there  is  no  supply.  The  movement  of  currents  is  always  directed 
to  effect  an  equilibrium,  and  in  the  case  supposed,  it  exists 
already. 

What  is  called  "  unsettled  weather,"  as  we  have  had  lately  (end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May)  results  from  the  backing  of  the 
wind,  that  is,  its  shifting  in  the  opposite  way  to  its  usual  course  as 
before  explained,  for  instance,  from  E.  towards  N.  and  W.,  &c.  As 
long  as  such  a  state  of  things  lasts  the  weather  will  be  unsettled, 
and  we  must  watch  for  the  first  indication  of  the  resumption  of  the 
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regular  shift,  because  the  probability  will  be  a  violent  predomi- 
nance of  the  polar  current,  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the 
present  unsettled  weather  (May  7th).* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principles  of  our  scientific  weather  wisdom 
and  such  is  the  system  of  our  Meteorologic  office ;  and  the  immense 
advantages  of  the  institution  must  be  evident  when  we  consider 
that  the  number  of  ships  sailing  the  seas  of  the  globe,  is  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  more  than  a  million  sailors — all  exposed  to 
the  storms  which,  for  ages  before,  had  come  upon  them  without  a 
chance  of  avoidance.  It  was  a  pitiful  case,  and  Providence  seems 
to  liave  taken  pity  on  us  in  our  latter  days.  Things  are  altered 
now.  The  Arabs  may  acknowledge  the  lion  of  their  mountains  as 
their  master,  and  concede  to  him  the  right  of  decimating  their 
flocks  without  resistance,  but,  thanks  to  science,  our  navigators  may 
now  fairly  struggle  with  the  chances  of  the  winds  and  the  changes 
of  the  skies.  Science  and  observation  tell  us  where  the  wind  will 
blow,  "  as  it  listeth,"  and  the  electric  telegraph  has  vanquished  the 
tempest. 

The  glory  of  such  a  revolt — if  we  may  use  the  term — was  re- 
served for  the  present  epoch,  so  fruitful  in  inventions  which  have 
changed  and  "  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth."  And  it  may  be  the 
proud  boast  of  England  that  it  was  one  of  her  enterprising  sons — 
the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy — who  gave  the  greatest  practical  develop- 
ment to  this  providential  science  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  SANDHURST. 

BT  AN  OLD  CADET. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Parting  with  the  Throgwells  was  a  very  sad  affair,  and  with  one 
fair  member  of  the  family  quite  a  trial.  Indeed,  Florry  and  I 
made  no  secret  of  our  sorrow,  but  told  each  other  plainly  what  grief 
we  felt  at  the  separation.  Such  a  melancholy  feeling  overcame  me 
when  the  interview  was  over,  that  I  remained  in  a  moody  state  until 
roused  from  the  reverie  by  my  cab  pulling  up  in  the  station  at 
London  Bridge,  where  plenty  of  cadets  had  already  assembled. 
A  John  after  getting  through  his  first  half  and  vac.  always  expe- 
rienced great  gratification  at  the  first  meeting  which  took  place  after 
the  latter,  for  then  everyone  shook  everyone  else  by  the  hand,  no 
matter  what  the  difference  in  their  rank  or  standing  might  be.  This 
pleasure,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  only  temporary,  and  a  deluded  second- 
half  fellow  soon  found  that  a  considerable  distinction  existed  be- 
tween the  manners  and  customs  of  cadets  when  hi  plain  clothes, 

*  In  accordance  with  this  probability,  we  may  state  that  the  polar  current  set 
in  and  gave  us  a  mott  nngenial  May,  with  parching  easterly  winds  and  drought. 
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and  when  in  "  collegers."  Once  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  the  freedom  between  the  different  classes  im- 
mediately ceased,  so  that  on  the  first  morning  of  the  half,  the  same 
state  of  things  existed  as  on  the  last  day  of  the  previous  term,  with 
perhaps  a  shade  more  stiffness.  Bat  in  the  train  down  to  Blackwater 
nothing  could  exceed  the  jollity  of  the  journey.  At  the  first  start- 
ing off  an  old  13  company  cadet  in  our  carriage  produced  a  large  box 
of  weeds  which  he  called  his  cigar-case,  and  passed  round  with  an 
invitation  to  each  one  to  help  himself  ad  libitum,  an  invitation 
accepted  as  liberally  as  offered.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  when  almost  everyone  had  "  lit  up/'  and  the  carriage  had 
assumed  an  atmospheric  appearance,  and  the  train  was  rolling  on  at 
a  brisk  rate,  the  sudden  flash  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  and  the  out- 
line of  a  bearded  faee  at  the  window,  made  us  aware  that  according 
to  custom,  the  guard  of  the  train  was  on  his  "  rounds,"  nominally 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  no  one  smoking,  but  in  reality  to 
accept  the  "time-honoured  shilling"  tendered  him  by  each  cadet. 
We  always  had  a  lively  conversation  with  this  official  as  he  held  on 
outside,  and  loudly  praised  all  and  everything  connected  with  the 
gentlemen  cadets,  concluding,  after  the  collection  had  been  made 
and  handed  to  him,  by  saying  that  he  would  drink  all  our  healths 
that  nigbt,  and  wishing  us  our  commissions  in  no  time.  T  have  no 
doubt  that  at  the  termination  of  his  tour  he  would  decline  to  ex- 
change a  five-pound  note  for  the  gross  total  of  his  receipts. 
"Blackwater — Blackwater"  was  the  next  sound  that  assailed  our 
ears  as  the  train  came  to  a  stand-still  at  our  destination,  and  was 
detained,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  other  passengers,  while 
our  portmanteaus  numbering  some  150  were  taken  out.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  hurrying  off  to  college,  although 
in  the  reports  setit  to  parents  and  guardians,  it  was  always  stated 
that  some  dreadful  punishment  would  await  those  who  joined  later 
than  9  p.m.,  and  as  it  only  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  that  hour  then, 
Colpride,  who  had  been  in  the  carriage  with  us,  asked  an  older  cadet 
if  we  had  not  to  be  in  college  by  9. 

The  one  of  whom  the  question  was  asked  scanned  him  curiously, 
and  said  quietly,  "  You're  only  second  half,  arn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  meekly  replied  Colpride. 

"  I  thought  so,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

After  the  journey  everyone  wanted  beer  and  did  not  care  to  hurry 
over  a  pipe  or  two,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  even  11 
o'clock  did  not  see  all  in  college,  but  the  authorities  were  only  too 
well  satisfied  if  an  appearance  was  put  in  that  night,  to  be  parti- 
cular about  the  hour.  But  for  a  day  or  so  after,  fellojrs  kept 
joining  by  ones  and  twos,  these  stragglers  being  principally  Irish- 
men, who  had  always  the  excuse  of  the  weather  being  so  bad,  that 
the  boats  across  channel  had  stopped  running.  Sometimes  true 
statements  of  course,  but  very  often  declined  for  want  of  verifica- 
tion, and  the  unlucky  mortals  who  made  them,  placed  under  close 
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arrest.  One  gentleman  from  the  Emerald  Isle  wa9  at  least  a  week 
in  turning  up,  and  then  offered  in  excuse  some  cock-and-bull  story, 
which  he  evidently  considered  to  be  a  most  plausible  yarn.  One  of 
the  paddle-wheels  of  the  steamer  in  which  he  had  started  had  come 
clean  off,  according  to  his  account,  and  for  four  or  five  days  the 
boat  had  done  nothing  but  turn  round  aud  round  by  the  action  of 
the  remaining  paddle,  and  after  suffering  privations,  the  vivid  nar- 
ration of  which  was  well  calculated  to  induce  pity  in  the  heart  of 
the  commanding  officer  to  whom  the  tale  was  addressed— they  were 
eventually  towed  into  an  English  port  by  a  vessel  which  chanced  to 
come  across  them.  Unfortunately  the  narrator  was  not  at  all  clear 
as  to  the  name  of  the  steamer,  or  as  to  any  other  important  detail 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  and  a  cold,  stern  sentence  of 
"solitary"  wound  up  in  a  painfully  real  way  the  spirited  story  of 
the  lost  paddle-wheel. 

On  presenting  ourselves  at  the  guard-room  as  we  entered  college, 
we  each  obtained  a  small  document  which  furnished  us  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  very  useful  information  relative  to  the  room  and 
mess  we  were  in,  the  riding  class  we  belonged  to,  and  the  studies 
we  should  have  to  attend.  As  regarded  the  room,  few  things  were 
more  painfully  exciting  than  learning  the  number  of  your  dormitory, 
and  then  having  to  wait  until  you  got  there,  before  you  could  learn 
who  the  other  inmates  were  with  whom  you  were  bound  to  pass 
six  months,  and  on  whom  depended  your  chance  of  spending  either 
a  miserable  time,  or  a  jolly  half;  and  it  was  with  anxious  earnest- 
ness that  on  making  my  way  up  to  the  company,  I  read  the  names 
on  the  door  of  No.  5,  my  new  room,  before  entering  the  apartment. 
I  had  not  been  at  all  pleased  in  the  first  instance  to  find  that  I  had 
been  moved  into  the  long  passage,  and  consequently  out  of  the  3rd 
division,  for  a  sort  of  mimic  esprit  de  corps  existed  amongst  the  divi- 
sions into  which  the  companies  are  for  convenience  subdivided,  and 
the  3rd  divisions  in  both  companies  prided  themselves  on  a  certain 
degree  of  superiority  over  the  others.  The  fact  was,  the  3rd  divi- 
sions merely  from  being  a  little  more  to  themselves,  were  free  from 
any  sameness,  and  acquired  an  independent  jauntiness  which  was 
distinctly  observable.  By  belonging  to  No.  5  room,  I  should  be  in 
the  2nd  division.  However,  when  I  stopped  to  read  the  names,  the 
first  one  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  for  it  was  Landen, 
whose  good  qualities  as  the  head  of  a  room  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  and  appreciating  during  the  previous  half,  but  the  names 
of  the  other  two  individuals  I  did  not  much  relish,  for  they  were 
two  not  only  of  the  most  disorderly  but  most  disagreeable  fellows 
in  the  company. 

Trevantle  and  Hambey  were  two  fellows  who  could  not  get  on  well 
in  any  way  themselves,  and  always  tried  to  keep  everyone  about  them 
in  the  same  boat.  The  former  was  a  great  big  fellow,  nearly  a  head 
over  Lauden  in  height;  he  was  of  good  birth,  his  mother  being  a  lady 
in  her  own  right,  and  he  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  reminding 
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us  of  this  little  fact,  for  in  addition  to  other  accomplishments,  he 
was  a  tremendous  boaster.  Hambey  differed  from  Trevantle  only 
in  the  matter  of  bragging,  in  other  respects  he  was  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  the  pair,  from  being  thrown  into  each  other's  society  a 
good  deal  as  defaulters,  were  tolerable  friends,  and  supported  each 
other  against  Landen  when  any  question  or  difference  arose  in  the 
room.  But  more  of  this  anon.  For  the  6rst  week  or  ten  days 
little  occurred  in  the  room  to  draw  forth  any  expression  of  feeling 
from  anyone  whioh  could  give  an  idea  of  how  we  should  all  get  on 
together.  During  that  time  we  were  all  kept  hard  at  work  at  set- 
ting-up drill,  and  passed  no  very  lively  existence  in  consequence. 
After  the  indolent  way  in  which  the  majority  had  spent  the  vacation, 
a  good  day's  work  at  parades  and  studios  with  perhaps  a  walk  down 
to  Yorktown  to  "  grub/1  made  most  fellows  feel  pretty  well  inclined 
for  bed  by  the  time  they  got  up  to  their  rooms  in  the  evening. 
Then  the  college  seemed  so  dull  and  still,  and  the  freshly-white- 
washed walls  made  the  rooms  and  passages  look  barer  and  emptier 
than  ever,  and  in  a  dismal  state  of  mind  letters  were  penned  for 
home,  more  epistles  being  despatched  from  college  during  that  first 
week  than  I  believe  during  the  remainder  of  the  half.  But  we 
gradually  became  accustomed  again  to  the  old  ways,  and  were  once 
more  thoroughly  broken  to  harness  by  the  tioqe  the  Johns  came  up. 
This  interesting  event  which  broke  into  the  monotony  of  the  first 
fortnight  was  quite  a  different  affair  to  the  way  in  which  recruits 
now  join  the  college.  Besides  the  examination  being  held  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  lasting  for  one  day  only,  the  number  of  candidates  rarely 
exceeded  five-and-twenty,  and  these  were  always  accompanied  by 
their  fathers  or  guardians.  On  these  grand  occasions,  I  remember 
the  band  always  attended  at  general  parade  in  full  dress  to  do 
honour  to  the  illustrious  strangers,  and  then  played  for  their  amuse- 
ment in  the  grand  entrance  during  the  remainder  of  the  drill,  so 
that  many  a  proud  papa,  and  his  still  prouder  hopeful,  who  had  just 
passed,  came  down  from  the  board-room  fully  convinced  that  in  im- 
mediate store  for  the  latter  lay  a  brilliant  career  in  which  glistening 
bayonets,  sounding  trumpets,  and  flying  colours  would  play  a 
constant  part.  Twas  sadly  cruel  for  young  hopeful  next  day  at 
the  same  hour  to  find  himself  marched  off  with  a  squad  of  his 
comrades  to  some  distant  angle  of  the  building,  quite  out  of  sight, 
and  there  made  to  stand  in  one  position  till  he  grew  stiff  and  tired, 
and  then  to  swing  his  arms  until  the  bones  ached  again.  When 
the  Johns  arrived  at  the  time  I  now  speak  of,  the  day  was  a  sharp 
frosty  one  in  January,  and  it  did  one's  heart  good  at  dinner-time  to 
see  them  at  work  ou  the  stickjaw.  One  mess  was  entirely  composed 
of  Johns,  presided  over  by  the  senior  private  in  the  company,  and 
those  who  did  not  get  a  seat  at  the  table  in  question  had  to  content 
themselves  with  the  worst  places  at  the  other  messes.  The  fond 
parents  generally  found  their  way  into  thedining-halls  too,  and  their 
smiling  countenances  became  still  more  beaming  when  they  beheld 
U.  8.  Mag.  No.  452,  July,  1866.  b  b 
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young  hopeful  fairly  employed.  After  dinner  the  new  arrivals  had 
to  attend  in  the  news-room,  where  the  captain  of  the  company  and 
the  pay-serjeant  ascertained  that  they  were  provided  with  a  correct 
supply  of  the  articles  they  had  been  ordered  to  bring  with  them, 
and  then  told  them  off  to  the  rooms  in  which  vacancies  existed. 
After  this  ceremony,  the  Johns  were  generally  waylaid  by  a  lot  of 
fellows  on  punishment,  who,  being  confined  to  college,  rejoiced  in 
having  such  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  afternoon  as  by  ques- 
tioning, quizzing,  and  humbugging  the  new-comers,  who  very  soon 
arrived  at  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  their  footing.  1  had 
agreed  to  take  a  walk  that  afternoon  with  Mingleby,  who  was  now 
quartered  at  the  other  end  of  the  short  passage  in  No.  12,  and  as 
neither  of  us  cared  to  stop  and  see  the  Johns  under  criticism,  we 
made  rather  a  long  excursion  towards  Bagshot,  and  did  not  get 
back  till  late  in  the  evening ;  indeed,  we  were  ten  minutes  alter 
oar  proper  time,  but  the  captain  on  duty  seeing  from  the  state  in 
which  we  came  in,  th^t  we  had  spared  no  exertion  to  arrive  earlier, 
let  us  off. 

"  Now,  that  just  shows/'  said  Mingleby,  after  we  had  thanked 
the  officer  and  were  ou  our  way  upstairs,  "  if  I  had  been  by  myself 
I  should  have  gone  to  the  holes,  or  had  close  arrest  at  least,  but 
with  your  luck  you  keep  out  of  a  row  yourself  and  save  me  too. 
I  wish  I  could  get  my  number  changed/' 

Here  A  42  referred  to  a  strange  belief  which  was  very  common 
at  the  period  amongst  cadets,  and  that  was  the  idea  that  a  degree  of 
good  fortune  or  ijl-lufck  attached  itself  to  a  certain  number  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Odd  numbers,  for  instance,  were  considered 
much  luckier  than  even  ones,  and  there  were  statistics  kept  to  show 
the  perfect  immunity  from  punishment  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  successive  holders  of  certain  numbers.  My  own  number 
was  considered  an  out  and  outer  in  this  respect.  No  99,  it  was 
stated,  had  never  seen  the  interior  of  the  holes.  But  tn  an  un- 
biassed mind  this  might  easily  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  there  had  not  been  many  of  them,  as  the  company 
was  rarely  at  its  full  strength,  and  in  the  second  place,  those  few 
who  had  worn  the  number  all  chanced  to  be  steady  fellows,  who 
took  a  pleasure  in  upholding  the  reputed  good  fortune  it  had 
acquired.  And  so  in  the  same  way  the  luck  supposed  to  be  inse- 
parable from  other  numbers  might  easily  be  accounted  for.  As  it 
was,  nothing  could  persuade  many  unsteady  fellows  that  very  fre- 
quently themselves,  and  not  their  numbers,  were  to  blame,  when 
they  got  into  trouble.  Mingleby  himself  certainly  turned  out 
another  character  when  he  was  transferred  to  another  company,  and 
bad  another  number.     But  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

When  I  got  up  to  my  room  I  found  the  others  at  tea,  the  party  being 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  John  who  had  been  given  us  that  day. 
He  was  a  little  fellow  called  Blending,  evidently  suffering  just  then 
from  shyness  and  feeling  uncomfortable,  beside  Trevantle,  who  was 
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trying  to  come  the  old  cadet  over  him,  and  was  telling  him,  as  T 
entered,  that  he  had  better  pay  attention  to  the  way  tea  was  made, 
so  that  he  might  know  what  to  dp  next  time. 

"  Don't  bother  the  fellow  in  that  way,  Trevantle,"  said  Landen, 
quietly,  "  the  first  night  he  is  in  the  room/' 

"  Oh,  the  sooner  he  learns  to  make  himself  useful  the  better/' 
roughly  responded  Treyantle. 

"  I'll  tell  him  what  he  has  to  do  quite  soon  enough/'  replied  the 
head  of  the  room. 

From  that  moment  little  Blending  regarded  Trevantle  as  his  per- 
secutor and  Landen  as  his  protector.  During  even  that  first  even- 
ing Trevantle  would  persist  in  being  as  lofty  and  disagreeable  as  he 
well  could  to  the  youngster.  We  heard  afterwards  that  hi  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  Trevantle  had  been  greatly  laughed  at  by  a  lot  of 
fellows  in  consequence  of  the  way  a  John  had  spoken  to  him.  He, 
it  seems,  had  been  foremost  in  questioning  the  new  comers  in  a 
most  arrogant  way,  and  although  he  had  made  himself  an  object  of 
quiet  ridicule,  being  by  no  means  popular  in  the  company,  still  he 
succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  making  those  he  was  worrying  feel  so 
highly  uncomfortable,  that  the  lookers-on  were  pretty  well  pleased 
with  the  amusement  afforded  them.  But  at  length  Mr.  Trevantle 
caught  a  Tartar.  A  John  they  had  not  before  observed  came  along 
toward^the  group  from  the  news-room,  and  was  immediately  hailed 
by  Trevantle,  who  was  determined  to  have  some  more  fun.  "You 
fellow,  what's  your  name  f"  he  bawled  out,  as  the  John  was  going 
past. 

The  latter  was,  however,  anything  but  a  specimen  of  his  class, 
and  said  with  an  assumed  look  of  simplicity,  "  Me  P" 

"  Yes,  you,"  replied  Trevantle,  angry  already.  "  Why  don't  you 
answer  me  at  once — what's  your  name. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  particular,"  answered  the  John,  "say  Jack— 
Jack  every  day,  and  John  on  Sundays." 

The  spectators  tittered  away  at  this,  and  Trevantle  began  work- 
ing himself  into  a  passion.  "Confound  your  beastly  cheek,"  he 
broke  out,  "you  will  know  better  than  this,  this  day  week— tell 
me  your  name  instantly." 

The  John  appeared  a  little  alarmed  at  this  display  of  feeling, 
and  said,  "  If  you  really  want  to  know  my  name  it  is  Sapiter." 

Trevantle  heard  well  enough  what  he  said,  but  thought  he 
onght  to  make  him  repeat  it,  so  in  the  usual  style,  he  asked, 
"How  much."  To  which  the  John  replied  "Only  a  quart,"  so 
mildly  and  unexpectedly,  that  all  the  fellows  about  went  into  roars 
of  laughter,  while  Trevantle  stormed  and  swore  at  a  great  rate, 
calling  the  John  all  the  names  he  could  think  of,  which  expressed 
the  maximum  degree  of  impudence  in  one  individual. 

Sapiter  little  dreaming  of  the  reputation  he  was  raising  for  him- 
self, and  which  would  afterwards  cost  him  so  dearly,  then  enquired 
if  Trevantle  "  was  not  comfortable."     But  the  latter  was  now  in 
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such  a  state,  that,  not  being  able  to  have  satisfaction  on  the  spot, 
he  walked  off,  hissing  as  he  went,  "  If  I  don't  make  yon  pay  for 
this,  it's  a  caution." 

And  so  in  the  evening  he  tried  to  vent  part  of  his  spite  on  little 
Blending,  who  had  scarcely  s|x)ken  to  him,  except  to  tell  him  his 
name  as  a  John  should.  Unfortunately,  the  offensive,  bullying 
manner  of  Trcvantle,  affected  not  only  the  John,  but  was  unpleasant 
to  me,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  fight  with  Landen,  a  auiet,  inoffen- 
sive fellow,  with  whom  most  persons  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
quarrel.  The  position  of  head  of  a  room  was  very  often  a  most 
unpleasant  berth,  for  a  head  had  no  power  to  "  fix/'  he  could  only 
report  to  the  senior  nnder-officer  any  delinquent  in  his  room, 
thereby,  of  course,  securing  his  punishment;  6ut  this  process  sa- 
voured top  much  of  sneaking  to  b*  generally  adopted,  and  captains 
of  companies  knew  this  so  well,  that  in  selecting  privates  to  take 
charge  of  the  rooms  in  which  there  was  no  corporal,  they  were 
careful  to  choose  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellows— of  good  con- 
duct of  course — they  could  find ;  so  that,  if  in  no  other  way,  the 
head  could  at  least  personally  enforce  obedience  from  his  charge. 
Now  in  our  own  room,  the  head,  was  not  to  all  appearance,  the 
"best  man/'  Landen  was  rather  delicate  looking,  ana  being  very 
gentle  in  manner  and  disposition,  we  were  all  impressed  with  the 
idea  from  the  first,  that  he  would  never  have  recourse  to  physical 
prowess  in  order  to  maintain  his  position,  and  on  this  Trevantle 
used  to  presume  with  the  most  unhesitating  coolness.  The  effect 
of  this  was  that  things  became  very  unpleasant  in  the  room,  Tre- 
vantle trying  harder  and  harder  every  day  to  have  more  and  more 
of  his  own  way.  Now  young  Blending  was  unintentionally  the 
subject  of  much  dispute,  for  the  more  Trevantle  endeavoured  to 
annoy  him,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  set  about,  the  more  kindly 
Landen  treated  him,  and  this  led  first  to  squabbles  and  then  to  open 
rupture  between  the  latter  two.  Poor  Blending,  to  avoid  Trevantle, 
would  keep  out  of  the  room  as  much  as  possible,  and  frequently 
spent  the  whole  evening  in  the  news-room,  but  about  a  month  from 
the  beginning  of  the  half,  Landen  got  ill,  and  had  to  go  to  hospital 
where  he  remained  a,  fortnight,  and  during  this  time  Blending  had 
to  trust  to  Trevantle's  tender  mercies.  The  latter  now  fagged  and 
bullied  him  without  restraint,  and  treated  him  so  badly  that  even 
Hamhey  cried  shame  once  or  twice,  and  I  informed  the  bully  that  I 
should  let  Landen  know,  directly  he  came  out  of  hospital,  now  he 
had  been  behaving.  He  was,  of  coarse,  highly  indignant  at  being 
threatened  with  Landen's  displeasure,  and  sneered  out  "  Who  cares 
for  him  V9 

"We  shall  see/'  I  said,  and  Trevantle,  from  some  motive  or 
another,  was  a  degree  less  unfeeling  towards  Blending  afterwards. 
Landen  came  out  of  hospital  looking  very  much  better  than  when 
we  had  last  seen  him.  I  told  him  now  Trevantle  had  been  going 
on,  in  the  tatter's  hearing,  and  he  became  so  thoroughly  angry,  that 
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Mr.  Trevantle  seemed  to  regret  his  behaviour  and  began  offering 
excuses,  such  as  that,  in  Landen's  absence  he  was  head  of  the  room, 
and  that  he  only  got  Blending  to  make  down  his  bed,  and  fill  his 
tosh  can. 

"  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  Trevantle,"  said  Landen,  "  if 
Blending  complains  to  me  after  this,  or  if  I  see  you  knocking  him 
about  as  you  have  done  HI  make  you  repent  it." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Trevantle,  in  as  disagreeable  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume,  "you'll  sneak  round  to  next  door,  I  suppose"— the  under- 
officers*  room  was  next  to  ours — "  and  get  someone  else  to  settle  it 
for  you ;  the  fellows  they  make  heads  of  rooms  now-a-days  ought 
to  be  at  home  in  the  nursery." 

Trevantle,  as  he  said  this,  was  standing  by  the  fire-place  while 
Landen  sat  at  the  table,  the  latter  sprang  up  at  once  to  our  sur- 
prise, and  seizing  Trevantle  by  the  collar,  sent  him  spinning  with 
a  hurl  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  s  tying  at  the  same  time, 
*  Look  out  how  you  cheek  me,  Trevantle." 

Up  came  the  bully,  blustering,  after  he  had  recovered  the  un- 
expected shock,  and  walking  up  to  Landen,  said,  "  What  do  yon 
mean  by  laying  hold  of  me  in  that  way,  take  that,"  and  he 
struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  was  returned  with  vigour  and 
a  regular  fight  was  the  consequence,  the  result  being  most  anxi- 
ously watched  for  by  us.  At  first,  Landen  was  very  much  worsted, 
but  it  soon  became  evident,  that,  delicate  and  girlish  looking  as 
he  was,  the  longer  the  fight  lasted  the  fresher  he  appeared  to  be, 
whilst  Trevantle,  who  had  at  first  thoroughly  despised  his  oppo- 
nent, every  moment  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue.  Still  on 
they  fought,  not  a  word  being  uttered  by  either  them  or  us,  Landen 
with  dogged  pluck,  and  Trevantle  determined  not  to  suffer  the  humi- 
liation of  a  defeat  at  his  hands.  At  length  they  closed,  Trevantle 
evidently  not  relishing  the  blows  he  had  been  lately  receiving,  and 
hoping  by  his  advantage  in  height  and  strength  to  get  his  an- 
tagonist down.  First  one  way  and  then  the  other  they  staggered 
in  close  embrace,  each  trying  to  trip  the  other  up,  then  they 
rolled  over  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  beds,  and  a  moment  after, 
to  our  greatest  satisfaction,  Landen  had  pinned  Trevantle  power- 
less. 

"Bring  me  the  end  of  that  fishing-rod,  Blending,"  said  the  head 
of  the  room,  quietly.    An  instant  after  the  rod  was  in  his  hand. 

'•  Now,  Trevantle,"  he  enquired,  "  will  you  beg  my  pardon  P" 

"  Not  exactly,"  growled  Trevantle. 

"Very  well  then,  I  won't  ask  you  again,  and  I  shall  lick  you  till 
you  do. 

For  some  time  the  stick  was  laid  on  without  having  apparently 
any  effect,  at  last  humbled  Trevantle,  muttered  "  Stop. 

"  Do  you  beg  my  pardon  P"  asked  Landen. 

"If  you  like,"  growled  the  vanquished  bully. 

Laudeu  having  now  obtained  all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted,  let 
his  enemy  rise  at  once. 
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How  glad  we  all  were  in  the  room  that  night.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  proper  state  of  things  existed,  when  the  head  would 
and  could  have  his  own  way.  Little  Blending  could  scarcely 
keep  quiet  with  joy,  and  came  up  and  whispered  to  me 
•'  Are'nt  you  jolly  glaa*  too,  Writer?"  which  I  most  certainly  was. 
As  for  Trevantle,  he  never  held  op  his  head  in  the  room  afterwards, 
and  very  soon  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  company  to  be  moved 
somewhere  else,  and  it  was  so  managed  that  we  exchanged  him  for 
Mingleby,  and  the  room  became  one  of  the  "  happiest"  in  college. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MEMORANDA  ON  EXISTING  UNE  REGIMENTS,  SHOW- 
ING  THE  EXTRA  BATTALIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
ADDED  TO  THEM  BETWEEN  1740  AND  1865,  WITH 
SOME  NOTES  OP  THE  WAJB  AND  COLONIAL  SERVICES 
OP  EACH  BATTALION  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

"  Per  tot  discrimina  rerum 

Per  totus  orbit  terris" 

The  following  Memoranda  purport  to  show  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent extra  Battalions  which  have  at  various  periods  been  added 
to  the  Regiments  of  the  Line  (Infantry)  now  in  existence,  be- 
tween 1740  and  1865. 

The  notes  have  been  limited  to  this  period  as  the  Army  Lists 
"  by  authority"  date  from  1741  only,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  writer  to  obtain  authentic  information  respecting  the  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  omissions  have  been  made,  but 
from  the  scarcity  of  information  procurable  bearing  on  the  past 
history  of  many  corps,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  such  omissions 
may  exist. 

He  is  aware  that,  like  the  Memoranda  on  Regiments  pub- 
lished in  two  previous  numbers  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
viz.,  November  1865,  and  January  1866,  the  present  notes  may  not 
be  entirely  perfect,  but  he  trusts,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  arrange  these  details  in  a  form 
suitable  for  easy  reference,  the  present  paper  ,may  prove  of 
service  to  the  military  reader. 

N.B.  Battalions  now  disbanded,  have  prefix  * 

Battalions  disbanded  under  a  different  name  or  number 
have  prefix  f* 

Battalions  existing  under  a  different  number  have  prefix  f 

Battalions  which  have  successively  some  same  number  have 
prefix  A,  B,  C,  Ac. 

Regiments  which  have  never  received  additional  Battalions  || 
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The  newly  formed  Indian  Regiments  have  been  omitted  from 


the  following  lists  :• 

Regiment.  When  raised. 

1st  Royals,       Previously 
formerly  Dumbarton 

Royal  Scots     Regt.  in  Scots 
1st  battalion         Service 

2nd  battalion 


•3rd  battalion  1804 


*4th  batt,         1809 


2nd  Queen's 

1661   . 

Royals,  1st 

battalion 

*2nd  batt. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1-858 

3rd  Buffs 

Previously 

(East  Kent) 

the  Holland 

1st  batt. 

Regt.  taken 

on  English 

Estab.  1665 

t  A  2nd  batt. 

1755 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1799 

C  2nd  batt. 

1858 

4th  King's 

1665   . 

Own,  1st 

, 

batt. 

A  f2nd  batt. 
B  *2nd  batt. 


1755 
1799 


Remarks, 

Germany,  North  America,  Flanders, 
West  Indies,  Holland  1799,  Egypt, 
Hanover,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Bur- 
mese War  1826-7,  Mediterranean, 
West  Indies,  Crimea,  N.  of  China. 

N.  America,  Corsica,  Portugal  1797, 
Ferrol  andQuiberon,  Malacca,  India, 
Pindarree  War  1816-19,  shipwreck- 
ed in  St.  Lawrence  1836,  Canada 
1838,  West  Indies,  Crimea,  India. 

North  Holland  1813-14,  taken  pri- 
soners at  Bergen  op  Zoom  1814,  re- 
leased on  condition  of  not  again 
serving  against  France,  disbanded 
1815. 

N.  Ameriea  1813-14,  disbanded  1815. 

Germany,  N.  America,  Naval  action 
1st  June  1794,  W.  Indies,  Egypt, 
Corunna,  Peninsula,  Canada,France, 
1816-18,  India,  Afghanistan  1839, 
operations  in  S.  Mahratta  country, 
Kaffir  War  1851-3,  N.  China  1860. 

Peninsula,  disbanded  1814. 

Ionian  Islands,  Bermuda. 

N.  America,  Flanders,  W.  Indies, 
Peninsula,  Canada,  Ostend  1815, 
N.  S.  Wales,  India,  Malta  and 
Athens  1854,  Crimea,  India,  North 
of  China. 

Now  61st  Regt.,  re-numbered  1758. 

Peninsula,  disbanded  1814. 

Malta,  West  Indies. 

Portugal  1760,  America  and  W.  In- 
dies, Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
capture  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
Holland  1799,  Hanover,  Copenha- 
gen 1807,  Corunna,  Peninsula, 
Waterloo,  France  1816-18,  Portugal 
1826-7,  N.  S.  Wales,  India,  Crimea, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  India. 

Now  62nd,  re-numbered  1758. 

Walcheren,  Peninsula,  N.  America 
!"«<U 4,  disbanded  1814. 
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Regiment. 

When  raised.                            Remarki. 

0  2nd  batt. 

1858 

Malta 

♦3rd  batt. 

1799   . 

.     Ferrol    and    Quiberon    1800,    dis- 
banded 1802. 

SthFusi- 

1670   . 

.    N.America,  Canada,  S.America,  1807, 

leers, 

Corunna,  Peninsula,  Canada  1814, 

Northum- 

Ostend 1815,  West  Indies,  Medi- 

berland, 1st 

terranean,  Mauritius,  Indian  Mu- 

batt 

tiny. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

Peninsula,  disbanded  1814. 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

.     Mauritius,  Cape  and  Natal. 

♦Reserve 

.        . 

Formed    of    Six    Companies    1848, 

batt. 

served  in  Mauritius,  reduced  1852. 

6th  Royal, 

1680   . 

.    N.  America,  Canada,  Peninsula,  Ca- 

1st War- 

nada,   France   1816-18,  India   and 

wick,  1st 

Aden,  Cape,  N.  America,  faffir  Wars, 

batt. 

1846-7,  1851-3,  Indian  Mutiny. 

*A  2nd  batt. 

1802  . 

.     Disbanded  1814. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

Ionian  Islands,  Jamaica. 

7th  Royal 

1685   . 

.     N.   America,  Canada,    Copenhagen, 

Fuaileers, 

Martinique,  Peninsula,  Mediterra- 

1st batt. 

nean,  Canada,  Crimea,  India. 

A  *2nd  batt 

1804   . 

.    Disbanded  1814. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

.    Gibraltar,  Malta,  New  Brunswick. 

8th  King's 

1685   . 

Germany,  N.  America,  W.  Indies, 

1st  batt 

Canada,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
Canada,  Indian  Mutiny. 

fA  2nd  batt. 

1755    . 

.    £e -numbered  63rd  1758. 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

.    Disbanded  1814. 

0  2nd  batt 

1858   . 

.     Malta. 

9th  B.  Not- 

1690  . 

N.  America,  W.  Indies,  Peninsula, 

folk,  1st 

Canada,  India,  Afghanistan,  Medi- 

batt. 

terranean,  Crimea,  Canada,  Ionian 
Islands. 

*A  2nd  batt. 

1802  . 

•     Disbanded  1814. 

B  2nd  batt 

1858  . 

Ionian  Islands,  Cape. 

10th  N.  Lin- 

1685   . 

.     N.  America,  Honduras,  W.  Indies, 

coin,  1st 

Egppt,   Mediterranean,  India,   1st 

batt. 

Sikh  War,  2nd  ditto,  Mutiny,  Cape. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

•     Sicily  and  Adriatic,  disbanded 

A  2nd 

1858   . 

•     Cape,  India. 

11th  North 

1690 

•    N.  America,  W.  Indies,  Corsica  1794. 
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Regiment. 

When  raised. 

Remarks. 

Devon,  1st 

W.  Indies  1803-4,  Madeira,  1807, 

batt. 

Walcheren,  Peninsula,  Ionian  Is- 
lands, Ceylon,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  India. 

Af2ndbatt. 

1755    . 

Renumbered  64th  in  1758. 

B  *2nd  batt. 

1802    . 

Sicily,  disbanded  1814. 

C  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

Cape  and  Natal,  Hong  Kong. 

12th  E.Suf- 

1690  . 

Germany,  Seven  Tears'  War,  Defence 

folk,  1st 

of  Gibraltar,  Flanders  93-4,  Quibe- 

batt. 

• 

ron  1795,  India,  Capture  of  Mauri- 
tius 1810,  India,  Mauritius,  Aus- 
tralia. 

tA  2nd  batt. 

1755   . 

Renumbered  65th  in  1758. 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

Disbanded  1814. 

C  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

India. 

•Reserve 

.         .         • 

A  Reserve  battalion  of  Six  Compa- 
nies formed  1842,  served  in  Cape, 
Mauritius  and  Cape,  Kaffir  War 
51-2-3,  amalgamated  with  new  2nd 
battalion  in  1858. 

18th  1st  So- 

1712 as  2nd 

The  original  first  battalion  of  this 

merset,  P. 

batt.  13th 

Corps  raised  in  1685,  was  formed 

A.O.Lt.In- 

into  Dragoons  in  Spain  in  1712, 

fantry,  1st 

and  served  as  such  with  much  dis- 

batt. 

tinction.     It  was  disbanded  at  the 

Peace  which  followed.  Present,  1st 
served  N.  America,  W.  Indies,  Ire- 
land 1798,  Ferrol,  Egypt,  Nova 
Scotia*  W.  Indies,  India,  Burmese  - 
War  1826-7,  Campaigns  in  Afgha- 
nistan, Gibraltar,  Crimea,  Cape, 
Indian  Mutiny. 


•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

•    West  Indies,  disbanded  1814. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858  . 

.    Mauritius,  Cape  and  Natal. 

14th  Buck- 

1685   . 

•    North  America,  West  Indies,  India, 

ingham, 

Java  1811,  Capture  of  Bhurtpore 

formerly 

1825,  Mediterranean,  Canada,  Cri- 

Bedford, 

mea,  India. 

1st  batt. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1799  . 

.  West  Indies,  Corunna,  West  Indies, 
disbanded  1816. 

B  2nd  tjatt. 

1858  . 

•    New  Zealand. 

•3rd  batt. 

1802  . 

•  Sicily,  Capture  of  Genoa  1818,  Wa- 
terloo, disbanded  1815. 
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Regiment. 

When  raised. 

15th  Cam- 

1685   . 

. 

bridgeshire, 

1st  batt. 

*A2ndbatt. 

1802   . 

, 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858  . 

• 

16th  Bed- 

1685    . 

ford,  for- 

merlyBuck- 

ingham- 

shire,  1st 

batt. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

• 

17th  Leices- 

1685  . 

ter,  1st  batt. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

• 

18th  Royal 

1685   . 

Irish,  1st 

batt. 

•A  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

• 

19th  1st  N. 

1685   . 

Biding, 

York,  1st 

batt. 

•A  2nd  batt 

1802   . 

. 

B  2nd  batt. 

1858   . 

• 

20th  E.  De- 

1688  . 

von,  1st 

batt. 

Eeraarks. 
North   America,  West   Indies,  Ca- 
nada, Ceylon,  Canada. 

West  Indies,  disbanded  1814. 
Gibraltar. 

West  Indies,  India,  Canada. 


A  f2nd  batt.     1755 
B  *2nd  batt.  1798 


West  Indies,  disbanded  1814. 
Canada. 

N.  America,  Flanders,  W.  Indies,  In- 
dia, Afghanistan  1839,  Mediterra- 
nean, Crimea,  Canada. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Canada. 

Germany,  N.  America,  Corsica  1794, 
on  board  fleet  off  Leghorn  and 
Cadiz,  Egypt,  1801-2,  W.  Indies, 
India  Chinese   War   1842-3,   Bur- 

r  mese  War,  1852-3,  Crimea,  Indian 
Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 

New  Zealand. 

North  America,  West  Indies  1795-7, 
Ceylon  1802-20,  Mediterranean, 
W.  Indies,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 
Birmah. 

Germany  in  Seven  Tears'  War,  North 
America,  one  company  sent  on  board 
Sir  E.  Hughes  fleet  to  India  1783, 
Flanders  1793-4,  Holland  1799, 
Egypt,  Sicily  and  Naples,  Egypt 
1807,  Corunna,  Peninsula,  St.  He- 
lena, India,  Mediterranean. 
Now  67th  Begt.  , 

Raised  for  limited  service  in  Europe 
only,  served  in  Minorca,  volunteered 
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23rd  E.  W. 
Fusileers, 
1st  batt. 


24th  2nd 
Warwick- 
shire, 1st 
batt. 

•A  2nd  batt. 


25th  K.  Bor- 
derers, prev. 
E.  Sussex, 
and  origi- 
nally E. 
Edinburgh, 
1st  batt. 


When  raised.  Remark*. 

for  general  service  in  1801,  Sicily, 
disbanded  1808. 


0  2nd  batt.      1858 
21st  E.  N.        1685 
British  Fu- 
sileers, 1st 
batt. 
•A  2nd  batt.     1799 

B  2nd  batt.      1858 

22nd  Che-         1688 
shire,  1st 
batt 


•A  2nd  batt.     1802 
B  2nd  batt.       1858 


1689 


fA  2nd  batt.  1755 
*B  2nd  batt.  1799 
0  2nd  batt.      1858 


1688 


1802 


B  2nd  batt.      1858 


1688 


Japan. 

Germany,  Operations  in  Florida,  N. 
America  and  W.  Indies,  W.  Indies 
1796-7,  India,  Mediterranean,  In- 
dia, Crimea,  W.  Indies. 

Sicily,  Operations  in  North  America 
1813-14,  disbanded  1815. 

India. 

N.  America,  Flanders,  1793-4,  Cape, 
1799,  India,  Capture  of  Mauritius, 
one  company  stationed  at  Foule 
Point,  Madagascar,  captured  by 
French  cruisers  1811,  Mediter- 
ranean, Canada,  India  and  Scinde, 
Malta,  New  Brunswick. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Malta,  Mauritius. 

Germany,  Seven  Tears'  War,  North 
America,  Flanders,  West  Indies, 
Egypt,  Copenhagen  1807,  Capture 
of  Martinique,  Peninsula,  Water- 
loo, Mediterranean,  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

Now  68th,  renumbered  1758. 

Disbanded  1815. 

Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

N.  America,  Flanders,  West  Indies, 
Egypt,  Peninsula,  Mediterranean, 
Canada  1833,  India,  2nd  Sikh  War. 
Indian  Mutiny. 

Capture  of  Cape  1805,  captured  by 
French  cruisers  on  voyage  from 
Cape  1811. 

Mauritius,  Burmah. 

Germany,  Gibraltar,  Corsica  1794, 
Holland  1799,  Egypt,  Gibraltar, 
West  Indies,  West  Indies,  India, 
Canada. 
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B  2nd  batt.      1858 


Regiment.  When  raised.  Remarks. 

•A  2nd  batt.     1799  .        .    Sicily,  N.  Holland  1813-14,  in  the 

reserve  at  Waterloo,  disband.  1815. 

•  Ceylon,  India. 

||26tli  Oa-        1688  .        .    N.  America,  Newfoundland,  capture 
meronians.  Pierre     and   Miquelon,    Minorca, 

Egypt,  Corunna,  Waloheren,  Gibral- 
tar and  Lisbon  1810-14,  India, 
Chinese  War,  1842-8  (suffered  so 
severely  from  sickness,  that  the  bat- 
talion was  invalided  to  Manilla), 
Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  Canada,  India. 

•  Germany,  N.America,Flanders,  West 
Indies,  Minorca,  Egypt,  Naples  and 
Sicily,Egyptl807,PeniB8ula, Water- 
loo, W.  Indies,  Cape,  Kaffir  War 
46-7,  Expedition  to  Natal,  India. 

.  Egypt  1801-2,  Sicily,  operations  on 
S.  E.  Coast  of  Spain,  Genoa,  dis- 
banded 1814. 

.    Portugal  1800-1,  disbanded  1802. 

.  NAmericaJFlandersl793-4,Minorca, 
Egypt,  Hanover,  Copenhagen  1807, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Ionian  Is., 
Canada,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  India, 
Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

•  Disbanded  1814. 

•  N.  America,  Flanders,  West  Indies, 
Malta,  Hanover  (part  of  the  Regt. 
shipwrecked  off  Tezel),  Peninsula, 
Mauritius,  India,  1st  and  2nd  Sikh 
War,  operations  in  Birmah,  Indian 
Mutiny,  Malta. 

.    Defence  of  Minorca  1757,  N.  America, 
.    Corsica,  Egypt,  Copenhagen,  Pen- 
insula, Waterloo,    Mediterranean, 
India,  Crimea,  Canada. 
•2nd  batt        1802  .        •    Sicily,  operations  in  Holland  1813-14, 

disbanded  1815. 


27th  Ennis- 
killens,  1st 
batt. 

1690  . 

•2nd  batt. 

1798  . 

•3rd  batt. 

1798  . 

28thN.Glou- 
cester,  1st 
batt 

1690  . 

•2nd  batt 

1799  . 

||29th  Wor- 
cester 

1690  . 

30th  Cam-        1695 
bridgeshire, 
1st  batt 


81st  Hunt-       1702  .        .    N.  America,  West    Indies,    Malta, 
ingdon,  1st  Naples  and  Sicily, Egypt,  Peninsula, 

batt  India  (on  board  Kent  E.  Indiaman 
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LIKE  REGIMENTS. 
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Regiment 


When  raised. 


t  A  2nd  batt. 
*B  2nd  batt. 

1755   . 
1802   . 

32nd  Lt.  Inf., 
Cornwall, 
1st  batt. 

1702   . 

t#A2ndbat. 

1755   . 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1802   . 

33rdDukeof    1702   . 
Wellington's 

late  N.  W. 

Biding.Yk. 

1st  batt. 
Af*2nd  batt.  1755     . 

B  *2nd  batt. 

1809  . 

34th  Cum- 
berland, 1st 
batt. 

1705  . 

t*A2ndbat. 

1755  . 

*B  2nd  batt. 

1809   . 

<  Remarks, 

when  destroyed  by  fire  1825),  1st 
Sikh  War,  Ionian  Is.,  Crimea,  Gib- 
raltar, Cape,  India,  N.  of  China  1860, 
operations  at  Shanghae. 
Now  70th  Begt.,  renumbered  1758. 
Sicily  and  Malta,  Capture  of  Genoa, 
disbanded  1815. 

N.  America,  W.  Indies,  St.  Domingo, 
Egypt,  Copenhagen,  Corunna,  Wal- 
cheren,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Ionian 

*  Is.,  Canada,  India,  2nd  Sikh  War, 
Indian  Mutiny,  Gibraltar. 

Benumbered  71st  Begt  1758,  dis- 
banded 1763. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Germany,  N.America,  Flanders,  Cape 
1796,  India,  Capture  of  Mauritius 
1810,  Mediterranean,  N.  America, 
Crimea,  Mauritius,  India. 

Benumbered  72nd  Begt.  1758,  dis- 
banded 1763. 

Germany  1813,  N.  Holland  1814, 
Waterloo. 

Defence  of  Minorca  1757,  N.  America 
and  W.  Indies,  W.  Indies  1795-7, 
Peninsula,  Mediterranean,  Canada, 
W.  Indies,  Crimea,  India. 

Benumbered  73rd  1758,  disbanded 
1763. 

Disbanded  1814. 


35th  B.  Sub-     1705   . 

sex,  late 

Dorsetshire 

1st  batt. 
•2nd  batt.        1809   . 


N.  America,  Flanders,  Holland  1799, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Egypt  1807, 
Malta,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  India, 
Indian  Mutiny. 

Germany  1813,  N.  Holland  1814, 
disbanded  1815. 


36th  Here-       1706  . 

ford,  1st 

batt. 
t*A2ndbat.     1755   . 


W.  Indies,  India,  W.  Indies,  S.  Ame- 
rica, 1807,  Peninsula,  Mediterra- 
nean, Canada,  India,  Jamaica,  India. 

Benumbered  74th  Begt.  1758,  dis- 
banded 1768. 
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MEMORANDA   ON    EXISTING 


[July, 


Regiment. 
*B  2nd  batt. 
•Beserve 

When  raised. 
1809    . 

87th  North 
Hants,  1st 
batt. 

1709    . 

Af*  2nd  batt. 

1755 

B  *2nd  batt. 

1810   . 

88th  1st 
Stafford, 
1st  batt. 

1709   . 

2nd  batt. 


1802 


89th  Dorset-     1709 
shire,  1st 
batt. 

•2nd  batt.        1809 

40th  2nd  So-    1717 
mersetshire 
1st  batt. 


•  2nd  batt.       1802 

||41st  Welsh,   1719 
late  Inva- 
lids 


42nd  Royal 
Highlndrs., 
B.  Watch, 


1799 


Remarks. 
Disbanded  1814. 
Formed  of  six  companies  1842-8. 

Germany,  N.  America,  Flanders 
1793-4,  W.  Indies,  Peninsula  1813- 
14,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies,  Ca- 
nada, Ceylon,  Indian  Mutiny. 

Benumbered  75th  1758,  disbanded 
1763. 

N.  Holland  1814,  in  reserve  at  Wa- 
terloo, disbanded  1815. 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies,  Flanders, 
W.  Indies,  S.  America  1806-7,  Pe- 
ninsula, Cfape  (defence  of  Gra- 
hamstown  1819),  India,  1st  Burmese 
War,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies 
(detachments  employed  at  Nicara- 
gua), Canada,  Crimea,  I.  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 

India,  defence  of  Gibraltar,  W.  In- 
dies, Demerara  and  St.  Domingo, 
Sicily,  Peninsula,  N.  S.  Wales,  In- 
dia, Crimea,  Bermuda,  Canada. 

Sicily,  disbanded  1814. 

Formed  out  of  independent  compys. 
in  the  Plantations,  served  in  North 
America,  W.  Indies,  Flanders,  West 
Indies,  Egypt,  S.  America  1807,  Co- 
run  na,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  India 
1820-45,  Campaigns  in  Afghanis- 
tan, Australia. 

Disbanded  1815. 

Formed  out  of  independent  compys. 
served  in  Canada  1812-15,  Ostend 
1815,  France  1816-18,  India,  Bur- 
mese War  1825-6,  Affghanistan, 
Gibraltar,  Crimea,  Jamaica  (a  de- 
tachment sent  to  Hayti  1858),  Ca- 
nada, India. 

Begimented  as  43rd  1743,  renum- 
bered 1746,  served  in  Germany,  N. 
America,  W.Indies,  Flanders  1793-5, 
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Regiment. 
1st  bait. 


•A  2nd  batt. 
fB  2nd  batt. 


•2nd  batt. 

44th  East 
Essex,  1st 
batt. 


•2nd  batt. 
•Reserve 


•2nd  batt. 
•Reserve 


1758 
1780 


•C  2nd  batt.     1802 

43rd  Lt.  Inf.     1755 
Monmouth- 
shire, 1st 
batt. 


1803 


1755 


45thlstNot-     1755 
tingham, 
1st  batt 


||46th  South     1755 
Devon 


47thS.Lan-     1755 
cashire,  1st 
batt. 


When  raised.  Remarks. 

W.Indies  1795-7,  Egypt,  Peninsula, 
Waterloo,  Mediterranean,  Canada, 
Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

..   Disbanded  1763. 

.  Eenumbered  73rd  1786  (see  73rd 
Regt.) 

.     Disbanded  1814. 

.  Late  54th  Regt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  Quebec  1759,  N.  America  and 
W.  Indies,  W.  Indies,  Ferrol,  Co- 
penhagen 1807,Corunna,  Peninsula, 
Canada,  Cape  Kaffir  War  1851-2-3, 
Indian  Mutiny. 

.     Disbanded  1814. 

.  Late  55th  Regt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  N.  America,  Flanders,  W.  In- 
dies, Egypt,  S.America  1807,  Penin- 
sula, Canada  1813-14,  India,  Bur- 
mese War  1826-7,  batt.  destroyed 
in  Caubul  1842,  Gibraltar,  Crimea, 
North  of  China,  India. 

.  North  Holland  1813-14,  Waterloo, 
disbanded  1816. 

.     Six  companies  1842-52. 

.  Late  56th  Regt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  40  years  in  W.  Indies ;  in  S. 
America  1807,  Peninsula,  India, 
Burmese  War  1826-7,  Gibraltar,' 
Cape  and  Natal,  Kaffir  Wars,  1846-7, 
1851-3,  India. 

.     Disbanded  1814. 

.  Six  companies  formed  1842,  served  in 
Monte  Video  during  Rosa's  block- 
ade 1845,  amalgamated  with  1st 
batt.  at  Cape  1848. 

.  Late  57th  Regt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  N.  America,  W.  Indies,  In- 
dia, Mediterranean,  W.  Indies,  Ca- 
nada, Crimea,  India. 

.  Late  58th  Regt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  N.  America,  Flanders,  W.  In- 
dies, Tarifa,  Peninsula,  India,  Bur- 
mese War  1826-7,  Mediterranean, 
Crimea,  Canada. 


1809 


1803 
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MEMORANDA  OF  EXISTING 


[JlJLT, 


Regiment. 
•2nd  batt. 


When  raised. 
1803    . 


48th  North-      1755 
ampton,  1st 
batt. 


•2nd  batt. 

||49th  Here- 
ford, P.  0. 
of  Wales 


1804 
1743 


1758 


1802 


1758 


50th  Queen's 
late  West 
Kent,  1st 
batt. 


•2nd  batt. 

51st  Lt.  Inf. 
2ndW.Bid- 
ing,  York- 
shire, 1st 
batt. 


♦2nd  batt.        1802 

52nd  Lt.  Inf.     1758 
Oxfordshr. 
1st  batt. 


t*A  2nd  batt.  1793 
•B  2nd  batt.     1804 


Remarks. 
Disbanded  1804. 

Late  59th  Begt.,  renumbered  1758, 
served  N.America,  W.Indies,  Malta, 
Peninsula,  Mediterranean,  W.  In- 
dies, Canada,  Crimea,  India. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Late  Trelawne/s  Begt.,  formed  out 
of  independent  comps.  in  Jamaica, 
and  numbered  49th  1758,  served  N. 
America,  W.  Indies,  Holland  1799, 
Naval  action  at  Copenhagen  1801, 
Canada  1813-15,  Cape  1820-25,  In- 
dia, Chinese  War  1842-3,  Crimea, 
Canada,  Tndfe. 

Late  52nd  Begt.,  served  in  Germany, 
Gibraltar,  Corsica  1794,  Portugal 
1797,  Malta,  Egypt,  Copenhagen 
1807,  Secret  Expedition  Coast  of 
Spain  1808,  Corunna,  Peninsula, 
Jamaica,  N.  S.  Wales,  India,  1st 
Sikh  War,  Crimea,  Gibraltar  Cey- 
lon, Mauritius. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Late  53rd  Begt,  Germany  Seven 
Tears*  War,  Def.  of  Minorca  1783, 
Corsica,  1794,  Malta,  Copenhagen 
1807,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Jamaica, 
N.  S.  W.  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
India,  Burmese  War  1851-3,  Malta, 
India. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Late  54th  Begt.,  India,  Ferrol  and 
Quiberon,  Sicily,  Copenhagen,  Swe- 
den 1808,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Me- 
diterranean, W.  Indies,  Canada, 
Indian  Mutiny. 

Renumbered  96th  1802,  disbanded 
as  95th  1818. 

Sicily,  N.  Holland  1813-14,  Water- 
loo, disbanded  1816. 


53rd  Shrop-     1758 


Late  55th  Begt.,  N.  America,  W.  In- 
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Regiment.  When  raised.  Remarks, 

shire,  1st  dies,  Flanders  1793,  W.  Indies,  Pe- 

batt.  ninsula,  St.  Helena,  India,  India 

1st  Sikh  War,  Mutiny. 
•2nd  batt.        1803   .         .     India,  disbanded  1816. 

54thW.Nor-  1758  .  .  Late  56th,  served  in  N.  America, 
folk,  1st  Flanders,  W.  Indies,  Egypt,  India, 

batt.  Burmese  War  1826-7,  W.  Indies, 

Canada,  India. 

•2nd  batt.         1798   .         .     Egypt,  reduced  1802. 

||55thWest-  1758  .  .  Late  57th  Begt.,  N.  America,  W.  In- 
moreland  dies,  N.   Holland   1813-14,    Cape 

1820-25,  India,  Chinese  War  1842-3, 
Crimea,  India. 

.  Late  58th  Eegt.  Germany,  Havannah, 
Def.  of  Gibraltar,  Holland,  India, 
Capture  of  Mauritius  1810,  Ber- 
muda, Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  Crimea, 
India. 

.    Disbanded  1814. 

57th  E.  Mid-  1758  .  .  Late  59th  Eegt.,  N.  America,  Flan- 
dlesex,  1st  ders,  W.  Indies,  Gambia,  Gibraltar, 

batt  Peninsula,  Canada,  1814,  New  S. 

Wales,  India,  1st  Sikh  War,  Ionian 
Islands,  Crimea,  India,  N.  Zealand. 
.     North  Holland  1813-14,  in  reserve  at 

Waterloo,  disbanded  1816. 
.     Late  60th  Begt.,  Def.  of  Gibraltar, 
W.  Indies,  Egypt,  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Peninsula,  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, India. 
•2nd  batt.        1802   .         .     Disbanded  1814. 


56th  1st  bat.     1758 


•2nd  batt.         1802 


*  2nd  batt.       1802 

58thButlnd.     1758 
1st  b*tt. 


59th  2nd  1758  .         .     Late  61st  Begt.,  N.  America,  Flan- 

Notting-  ders,  W.  Indies,  Cape  1805,  India, 

hamshire,  Capture  of  Mauritius  and  Java,  New 

1st  batt.  S.  Wales  1819,  India,  Capture  of 

Bhurtpoor,    Malta,  West    Indies, 
China,  Cape. 
•A  2nd  batt.     1780   .         .     Served  at  relief  of  Gibraltar  1788, 

disbanded  1784. 
•B  2nd  batt.     1802   .         .     Corunna,  Walcheren,  Peninsula,  Wa» 

terloo,  lost  at  sea  off  Coast  of  Ire* 
land  1816. 
U.  S.  Mag.  No.  452,  July,  1866,  o  c 
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MEMORANDA  OP  EXISTING 


[July, 


Regiment. 

60th  KByL 
Bifles,  late 
B.  Ameri- 
cans 

*A  1st  batt. 


B  1st  batt. 
fA  2nd  batt. 


When  raised.  Remarks. 

•    Previously  numbered  as  62nd  Begt.> 
numbered  60th  1758. 


•A  3rd  batt. 
*B  3rd  batt. 
tC  3rd  batt. 
D  3rd  batt. 
•A  4th  batt. 
*B  4th  batt. 
*C  4th  batt. 
D  4th  batt. 
*5th  batt. 
German 

Hunters,  or 

Jagers 
*6th  batt. 

Foreigners 
*7th  batt. 

Foreigners 
*8th  batt. 

Foreigners 
*9th  batt. 

Foreigners 
*10th  batt. 

Foreigners 

61st  Glou- 
cester, 1st 
batt. 


•2nd  batt. 


1756 


1756 


B  2nd  batt       1795 


1760 
1780 
1795 
1858 
1760 
1780 
1795 
1858 
1797 


1797 

1802 
1802 


1755 


1802 


served  in  N. 
Indies.     Dis* 


.  Late  1st  batt.  62nd, 
America  and  West 
banded  1819. 

.     See  2nd  batt.  A. 

.  Late  2nd  batt.  62nd,  renumbered  1st 
batt.  60th,  1819,  served  W.  Indies 
and  Spanish  Main  (various  periods), 
Canada,  1813-14,  Portugal  1826-7, 
Mediterranean,  Demerara,  India, 
2nd  Sikh  War  and  Indian  Mutiny. 

.  Late  3rd  batt.  60th,  renumbered  2- 
60th  1819,  W.  Indies,Mediterranean, 
Jamaica^,  Canada,  Cape,  Kaffir  War 
1851-3,  India,  North  of  China. 

.     Disbanded  1763,  North  America. 

.    Ditto  1783,  do. 

.     Now  2nd  batt.  see  above. 

•#   Birmah. 

.    Disbanded  1763,  North  America. 

.     Ditto  1783,  do. 

•  Ditto  18i9,  West  Indies. 

•  Canada. 

.  Served  in  Ireland  1798,  Hanover, 
Copenhagen  1807,  Walcheren,  Pe- 
ninsula, disbanded  1818. 

.    Disbanded  1817. 

•  Nova  Scotia,  disbanded  1817. 

.    Disbanded   1816,  Channel    Islands 

and  North  America. 
.     Ditto  1814,  do. 

.     Ditto  1814,  do. 


Late  2nd.  3rd  Buffs,  defence  Minorca 
1783,  Cape  1796-7  (vid  Bed  Sea)  to 
Suez,  Desert  March,  from  Suez  to 
Cairo  1801,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Pen- 
insula, Ceylon,  India,  I.  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 
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S8S 


Regiment. 
62nd  Wilt- 
shire, 1st 
batt. 

•2nd  batt. 

63rd  W.Suf- 
folk, 1st 
batt. 

•2nd  batt. 

||  64th  Begt., 
2nd  Staf- 
ford. 

||65th  2nd 
N.  Biding, 
York 


When  raised. 
1755    . 


1804 
1755 


1803 


1755 


1755 


67th  South 
Hants,  1st 
batt. 

1755 

•2nd  batt. 
•Eeserve 

1804 

68th  Lt.  Inf. 
Durham 
1st  batt. 

1755 

•2nd  batt. 

1804 

69th  S.  Lin- 
coln, 1st 
batt. 

1755 

Remarks. 

Late  2nd.  4th  King's,  N.  America,  W. 
Indies,  Sicily,  Peninsula,  1813-14, 
Canada,,  India  1st  Sikh  war,  Crimea, 
Canada. 

Sicily,  cap.  of  Genoa,  disband.  1815. 

Late  2nd.  8th  King's,  N.  America, 
Flanders  1793-4,  Ostend  1798,  Hol- 
land 1799,  W.  Indies,  India,  Crimea, 
Canada. 

N.  Holland  1813-14,  disbanded  1815. 

Late  2nd.  11th  Begt.  N.  America, 
W.  Indies,  Surinam,  Canada,  India, 
Persian  Expedition  1857,  Mutiny. 

Late  2nd.  12th  Begt.  N.  America,  W. 
Indies,  Cape  1797-9,  Ceylon  1802, 
India,  capture  of  Mauritius,  opera- 
tions on  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persian 
Gulph,  Pindarree  War  1817-19,  W. 
Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 

Late  2nd.  20th  Begt.  (Gen.  Wolfe's 
batt.)  served  in  Quebec  1759,  ope- 
rations in  Florida,  W.  Indies,  Flan- 
ders 1793-4,  W.  Indies,  Peninsula, 
India,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
Canada,  India,  N.  of  China,  Cape, 

India,  disbanded  1816. 

Formed  of  six  companies  1842-52, 
served  at  Gibraltar. 

Late  2nd.  23rd  Fusiliers,  served  N. 
America,  Corsica  1794,  Mediterra- 
nean, W.  Indies,  Walcheren,  Penin- 
sula, Ionian  Is.,  Canada,  Mediter- 
ranean, Crimea,  Birmah,  N.  Zea- 
land. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Late  2nd.  24th  Begt.  N.  America, 
Corsica  1794,  Naval  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  1797,  W.  Indies,  India, 
capture  of  Mauritius  and  Java, 
operations  in  Borneo  and  Mollucas 
1815,  Pindarree  War,  Mediterra- 
ccS 
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MEMORANDA  09  EXISTING 


[July, 


Beghnent.  When  raised.  Remarks. 

nean,    W.   Indies,  Canada,  India 
and  Birmah. 
•2nd  batt         1809  .         .    Stralsnnd  and  Germany,  1813,  North 

Holland  1814,  Waterloo,  disbanded 
1816. 


70th  Storey, 
lateGlasgow 
Lowland 


71st  High- 
land Ltlnd 
lstbatt 


*  2nd  batt 
'Reserve 

72nd  D.  of 
Albany's 
Highlandrs. 
lstbatt 

•2nd 


1755  .  .  Late  2nd.  31st  Regt*  W.  Indies, 
various  periods,  Canada  1812-15, 
Mediterranean,  W.  Indies,  India 
from  1849-63,  New  Zealand. 

1780  .         .     1st  batt.  late  73rd  Begt  renumbered 

1783,  India,  Cape  1805, 8.  America 
1807,  Walcheren,  Peninsula,  Water- 
loo, Mediterranean,  W.  Indies,  Ca- 
nada, Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

1804  .         .    Disbanded  1815. 
•        .         .     Six  oomps.  1842-52,  ser.  in  Canada. 

1778  .         .    Late  78th  Highlanders,  renumbered 

1784,  served  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
Cape  1805,  1825-40,  Kaffir  War 
1835,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

1804  .         .    Disbanded  1814. 


73rd  Perth- 
shire,  late 
Highland, 
lstbatt. 


*2nd  batt. 


1778 


1809 
1786 


74th  High- 
landers, 1st 
batt. 

•2nd  batt.        1809 


Late  2nd  42nd  Highlanders,  1786, 
India,  Stralsund  and  Germany  1813, 
N.  Holland  1814,  Waterloo,  Medi- 
terranean, Canada  1838,  Gibraltar, 
in  Montevideo  during  Rosas'  block- 
ade 1845,  Cape,  Kaffir  Wars  1846-7 
and  51-3,  Indian  Mutiny. 

N.  S.  Wales,  disbanded  1814. 

India,  Peninsula,  W.  Indies,  Canada, 
Cape,  Kaffir  War  1851-3,  Indian 
Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814 


75th  Sterl-       1786 

ing,  late 

Highlndrs,, 

1st  batt 
•2nd  batt        1809 


India  1787, 1807,  Sicily  and  Adriatic 
1812-13,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
India,  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 


76th,]stbat     1796   .        .    Tndia,  Peninsula,  India,  Canada. 
*  Appears  ty  •  ttfetria*  at  1— 37th  in  United  Service  M  aft  tine,  November  1865, 
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1IHE  BEGIKBNTS. 
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Regiment. 

When  railed. 

*2ndbatt. 

1809   . 

77ndE.Mid- 

1786   * 

dlesex,  1st 

batt. 

*2nd  batt. 

1809  . 

78th  High- 

1793   . 

landers, 

Bossshire 

Buffs,  1st 

batt. 

*A  2nd  batt.     1794  . 
*B  2nd  batt.     1802   . 


79th  High-       1793 
landers,  1st 
batt. 


"2nd  batt. 


1809 


||80th  Staf-       1793 
fordshire 
Volunteers 


||81stL.Ian.     1793 
coin  Vols. 


82nd  P.  of       1793   . 

WalesVols. 

1st  batt. 
♦2nd  batt.        1804.  . 

83rd  Dublin,    1798  . 
1st  batt. 
♦2nd  batt.         1804.   . 

84th  York        1793   . 
and  Lane. 
1st  batt. 


Remarks. 

Disbanded  1814. 

India,  Peninsula,  W.  Indies,  Gibral- 
tar, Jamaica,  Crimea,  N.  S.  Wales, 
India. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Flanders,  Quiberon  1795,  action  with 
Dutch  Fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay  and 
capture  of  Cape,  Ceylon,  India,  Goa, 
Java  1811,  shipwrecked  in  Indian 
Archipelago,  1816,  Ceylon,  India 
and  Scinde,  Persia  1857,  L  Mutiny, 
Gibraltar. 

Amalgmated  with  1st  batt.  at  Cape 
1796. 

Naples  and  Sicily,  Egypt  1807,  Ger- 
many 1813,  N.  Holland  1814,  in  re- 
serve  at  Waterloo,  disbanded  1816. 

Flanders,  W.  Indies,  Holland  1799, 
Egypt,  Hanover,  Copenhagen  1807, 
Sweden,  Corunna,  Peninsula,  Wa- 
terloo, Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
Canada,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Flanders,  Quiberon  1795,  India, 
Egypt  (via  Bed  Sea), India  and  Cey- 
lon, Malta,  N.  S.  Wales  and  N.  Zea- 
land, shipwrecked  on  Andaman  Is. 
India  1st  Sikh  War,  Burmese  War 
1851-2,  Cape,  I  Mutiny,  Bhootan. 

W.  Indies,  Egypt  1807,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Peninsula  1813-14,  Mediter- 
ranean, Canada,  India. 

W.  Indies,  Peninsula,  Canada  1813- 
14,  Mediterranean,  Canada,  Crimea, 
Indian  Mutiny. 

Disbanded  1814. 

W.   Indies,  Cape  1805,  Mauritius, 
Canada,  Indian  Mutiny. 
Peninsula,  disbanded  1815. 

W.  Indies,  India,  Mauritius  W.  In- 
dies, Birmah  and  India. 
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Regiment.  When  raised.  Remarks.  • 

*2nd  batt.        1804  .         .    Peninsula  1813-14,  disbanded  1815. 


||85thK.L.L 
Bucks  Vols, 
late  Duke  of 
York's  L.  I. 

1793 

||86th  Lein- 
ster  now  R. 
C.  Down. 

1793 

87th  R.  L 
Fus.  1st 
batt. 

•2nd  batt. 

1793 
1807 

88th,  1st 
batt. 

1793 

*2nd  batt. 

1804 

89th,  1st 
batt. 

1793 

•2nd  batt. 

1804 

||90th  light 
Infantry 

1793 

91st  Argyle 
Highlndrs., 
1st  batt. 

1793 

•2nd  batt. 

1809 

•Reserve 

1842 

92nd  Gordon 
Highlndrs., 
1st  batt. 

1793 

Flanders,  Holland  1799,  Madeira 
1801,  Jamaica,  Walcheren,  Penin- 
sula, N.  America  1814-15,  Malta, 
Canada,  W.  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cape 
and  Natal. 

Holland  1799,  Egypt,  India,  capture 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  W.  In- 
dies, Canada,  I.  Mutiny,  Gibraltar. 

Flanders,  S.  America,  1807,  Tarifa, 
Peninsula,  Mauritius,  India. 

Disbanded  1814. 

Flanders,  1794,  Grenada  1796,  Cey- 
lon, India,  Egypt,  Hanover,  S. 
America,  Corunna,  Peninsula,  Can- 
ada, Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
Canada,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 

Peninsula,  disbanded  1814. 

Egypt,  India,  Java  and  Bourbon, 
Burmese  War  1826-7,  Canada,  W. 
Indies,  Crimea,  Cape,  India. 

Hanover  1805,  Sicily,  Gibraltar,  Ca- 
nada 1813-14,  disbanded  1816. 

Minorca,  Egypt,  W.  Indies,  Ceylon, 
Cape,  Kaffir  War  1846-7,  Crimea, 
Tndian  Mutiny. 

Late  98th  Highlanders,  renumbered 
1798,  Cape,  Walcheren,  Peninsula, 
Canada,  W.Indies,  St.  Helena,  Cape 
Kaffir  War  1846-7  and  51-3,  Athens 
1854,  India. 

N.  Holland  1813-14,  in  reserve  at 
Waterloo,  disbanded  1816. 

Served  in  Cape  and  Kaffirland, 
reduced  1855. 

Raised  as  100th  Regt.,  served  in  Cor- 
sica, Holland,  1799,  Egypt,  Copen- 
hagen, Sweden,.  Walcheren,    Pen- 
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Begiment. 

•2nd  batt. 

93rd  High- 
landers, 1st 
batt. 

*2nd  batt. 

||94th 


1195th  Der- 
byshire 


||96th  do.         1825 


97th  Earl 
of  Ulster's 

*Eeserve  . 


LINK  BBGIMKNT8. 


887 


When  raised.  Remarks. 

insula,  Waterloo,    Mediterranean, 
W.  Indies,  Canada,  Mediterranean, 
Indian  Mutiny. 
1804  .         .    Disbanded  1814. 

1800  .  .  Cape  1805,  New  Orleans  1815,  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Turkey,  Crimea,  In- 
dian Mutiny. 

1813   .         .    Newfoundland,  disbanded  1815. 

1825  .  .  India  and  Aden,  Gibraltar  1856, 
India. 

1825  .  .  Mediterranean,  Ceylon  and  China, 
Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny,  Aden. 

N.    Brunswick,    Australia,    India, 
Gibraltar,  Canada,  Cape,  India. 

1825   .         .     Ceylon,  Mediterranean,  W.  Indies, 
Canada,  Athens,  Smyrna  and  Candia 
1854,  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny. 
.     1842-3,  Mediterranean. 


||98th  Begt      1825 
||99th  Begt.      1825 


1800 


.    Cape,  Chinese  War,  1842-3,  India. 
.     Mauritius,  Australia,  N.  China,  Cape. 

•  As  Maninghan's  Rifle  Corps,  served 
Naval  action  at  Copenhagen  1801, 
Hanover,  Copenhagen  1807,Sweden, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Mediterra- 
nean, Canada,  Kaffir  War  '46-7,  and 
'51-2-3,  Crimea,  Canada. 

.  As  2nd.  95th  S.  America  1807,  Wal- 
cheren,  Peninsula,  Canada,  Water- 
loo, Portugal  1826-27,  Canada, 
Turkey,  Crimea,  India. 

.    Peninsula,  disbanded  1814. 

•  India. 
.     Canada. 

•  Formed  of  six  companies  1st  batt. 
1842^52. 

The  following  information  may  prove  interesting  to  the  curious. 
The  most  northerly  point  occupied  by  British  Troops  was  Shetland  by  the  late 
Royal  Vets  during  the  French  War. 
The  most  Southerly,  the  Falkland  Isles  by  the  F.  I.  Companies. 
The  first  regiment  which  circumnavigated  the  globe  was  the  late  102nd  which 


B.  Brigade, 
1st  batt. 


2nd  batt. 


*A  3rd  batt. 
B  3rd  batt. 
4th  batt. 
*Beserve  batt. 


1804 


1809 
1858 
1858 
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proceeded  at  the  N.  S.  Wales  Regiment  to  Botany  Bay  rift,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
1789,  and  returned  mi  Cape  Horn  to  Guernsey  in  1811,  whence  it  proceeded 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Napier  to  Bermnda  and  Canada.  Recent 
Australian  papers  report  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  surmors  of  this  corps  (as  it 
embarked  1789)  at  the  age  of  102  years. 


LIFE-BOAT  OAES  * 

As  a  life-boat  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  propelled  by 
oars,  and  as,  in  order  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew,  she  has  gene- 
rally to  be  rowed  to  windward  against  a  heavy  sea  and  strong  wind, 
it  follows  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  her  crew  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  the  performance  of 
their  laborious  as  well  as  hazardous  work. 

Thus,  in  a  description  of  the  Shields  life -boat  in  the  edition  of 
Campbell's  "Lives  of  British  Admirals/*  published  in  1817,  Vol. 
VI1L,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  The  oars  she  is  equipped  with  are  made  of  fir  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, it  having  been  found  by  experience  that  a  rove  ash  oar  which 
will  dress  clean  and  light,  is  too  pliant  among  the  breakers ;  and 
when  made  strong  and  heavy,  from  rowing  double  banked,  the  pur- 
chase being  short.,  it  sooner  exhausts  the  rower;  and  this  makes  the 
fir  oar,  when  made  stiff,  preferable/' 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  oars  in 
the  life-boats  of  the  National  Life-Boat  Institution,  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  ha3  been  recently  directed  anew  to 
the  subject,  and  by  their  direction  a  number  of  oars,  made  of  diffe- 
rent descriptions  of  wood,  have  been  tested  to  ascertain  their 
respective  qualities. 

Although  to  obtain  very  accurate  results,' it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  destroy  a  much  larger  number  of  oars,  yet  the  table 
appended,  showing  the  result  of  the  trials,  so  far,  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  It  will  be  seen  that  three  properties  are  designated 
as  of  valoe,  viz.,  lightness,  stiffness,  and  strength ;  and  if  all  three 
were  of  equal  value,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
decisive  conclusion  as  to  the  fittest  description  of  wood  for  a  lite- 
boat's  oars,  after  testing  a  sufficient  number  of  each  sort.  The 
question  is  not,  however,  quite  so  simple,  and  must,  after  all,  remain 
a  matter  of  opinion  to  some  extent,  as  the  above-named  properties. 
have  different  valoes,  and  even  all  practical  rowers  may  not  agree 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  each.  We  will  remark  on  the  three 
above-stated  properties  in  succession. 

1.  Lightne$$.~lt  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  life-boat's 

*  We  republish  this  thoroughly  practical  and  interesting  article  on  oars  from  the 
M  Journal  of  the  National  Life- Boat  Institution."  We  are  sure  that  oar  readers  will 
join  as  in  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  with  the  Committee  of  that  valuable 
institution  for  instituting  so  successful  an  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
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oar  should' be  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  strength;  for, 
however  well  balanced  an  oar  may  be,  a  greater  effort  mast  be 
required  to  move  a  heavy  than  a  light  one,  and  in  proportion  the 
sooner  will  a  person  become  fatigued  in  rowing  with  the  one  than 
with  the  other ;  and,  as  a  life-boat  man  will  frequently  have  to  make 
many  hundred,  and  sometimes  several  thousand  strokes  with  his  oar 
before  his  object  is  attained,  three  or  four  pounds  extra  weight,  like 
the  last  pound  011  the  earners  back,  may  cause  him  to  break  down 
altogether.  Since,  therefore,  an  oar  being  heavy  or  light  may  make 
the  difference  of  a  rower  retaining  his  strength  of  arm  or  not,  and 
hence  of  reaching  a  wrecked  vessel  or  not,  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  paid  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  lightness,  in  conjunction 
of  course  with  adequate  strength. 

As  the  only  suitable  woods  for  the  making  of  oars  are  different 
species  of  fir  and  ash,  and  as  all  fir  woods  are  lighter  than  ash,  it 
follows  that,  in  this  respect,  fir  oars  are  to  be  preferred  for  life-boat 
service* 

2.  Stiffness. — A  stiff  oar  is  considered  to  be  more  manageable 
in  a  rough  sea  than  a  pliant  one,  although  in  smooth  water  many 
men  prefer  rowing  with  pliant  oars,  especially  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  them.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  is  a  loss 
of  power  in  rowing  with  a  pliant  oar,  a  certain  portion  of  the  force 
applied  being  expended  in  bending  the  oar.  Such,  however,  is  only 
to  a  slight  extent  the  case,  as  no  force  once  exerted  can  be  abso- 
lutely lost,  and  the  oar  itself  in  its  effort  to  recover  its  normal  con- 
dition of  straightness  before  being  withdrawn  from  the  water,  will 
continue  the  force  first  imparted  to  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  made, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  spring-board,  in  recovering  its  straight 
direction,  enables  a  person  to  jump  to  a  higher  altitude  or  further 
distance  than  he  otherwise  could  ;  the  oar,  in  fact,  merely  acting  as 
a  medium  for  applying  the  force  in  an  unequal  and  more  prolonged 
manner.  A  slight  degree  of  pliancy  in  an  oar  is  probably,  there- 
fore, not  a  disadvantage,  although  much  pliancy  would  be. 

3.  Strength. — It  will  no  doubt  be  supposed  by  most  persons 
that  an  oar  cannot  be  too  strong,  and  that,  therefore,  great  strength 
is  the  most  important  element  in  a  life-boat's  oar.  Up  to  a  certain 
amount  of  strength,  such  is  the  case,  and  every  oar  in  a  life-boat 
should  be  30  strong  that  the  most  powerful  man  could  not  break  it 
in  rowing ;  but  beyond  that  amount,  independently  of  unnecessary 
strength  involving  greater  weight,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
additional  strength  may  not  be  a  positive  and  possibly  a  serious 
disadvantage,  even  to  the  extent  of  endangering  the  safety  of 
a  boat. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  breaking  of  oars  in  a  life-boat  is 
her  being  struck  by  a  broadside  surf,  when  the  lee  gunwale  being 
forced  under  water,  the  men  on  that  side  cannot  raise  the  blades  of 
their  oars  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  their  becoming  immersed  :  in 
that  case  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  blade*,  as  the  boat  is 
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being  carried,  broadside  on,  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour 
before  the  sea,  is  so  great  that  the  oars  are  forced  from  the  rowers' 
hands,  and  retained  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  with  the  blades 
several  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  If  the  boat  be  in  shallow 
water,  they  then  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  are  instantly 
broken,  whilst,  if  in  deeper  water,  they  generally  are  so;  and  if  from 
their  great  strength  they  were  not  to  break,  the  strain  on  them  is 
then  often  so  great  that  they  would  wrench  the  thowl-pins  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  break  the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  or,  if  the  latter 
were  too  strong  to  give  way,  the  risk  of  the  boat  upsetting  would  be 
much  increased,  as  the  pressure  of  the  still  water  on  the  blades 
of  the  oars  beneath  the  boat,  and  that  of  the  crest  of  the  sea  on 
her  upper  side  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  powerfully  tend 
to  that  effect. 

In  selecting  the  most  suitable  description  of  oar  for  a  life-boat, 
we  have  then  to  decide  on  a  maximum  of  desirable  strength,  and 
on  a  limited  flexibility  or  pliancy,  and  to  select  the  lightest  de- 
scription of  wood  that  possesses  those  properties. 

An  analysis  of  the  woods  shows  that  by  far  the  strongest 
oars  are  those  made  of  ash,  but  that  they  are  also  the  heaviest; 
whilst  if  reduced  in  size  to  an  equal  weight  with  a  fir  oar,  they 
would  then  be  much  more  pliant,  owing  to  the  greater  flexibility  of 
ash  wood. 

Thus  the  lightest  ash  oar  tested,  of  those  made  of  uniform 
size,  was  19  lbs.,  whilst  a  weight  of  2  J  cwt.  suspended  at  1  foot 
from  the  end  of  the  blade,  equivalent  to  three  times  that  amount  or 
8£  cwt.  of  force,  applied  at  the  handle,  caused  no  less  than  5£  feet 
of  deflection  without  breaking  the  oar. 

But  the  lightest  fir  oar,  a  Norway  spar,  of  only  14}  lbs.,  broke 
on  the  suspended  weight  amounting  to  1  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  and  28  lbs., 
equivalent  to  a  force  of  5  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  and  IS  lbs.,  at  the  handle, 
whilst  its  deflection  at  1£  cwt.  on  the  blade,  equal  to  4£  cwt.  at 
the  handle,  was  1  ft.  10  in. 

Now  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  latter  of  these 
oars  to  be  preferable  to  the  former.  No  rower  could  have  broken 
it  by  its  own  strength,  without  exerting  a  force  equal  to  more 
than  4£  cwt.,  which  is  much  more  than  he  could  do :  its  pliancy 
was  not  great,  and  with  every  motion  of  his  arms,  he  would  have 
had  to  move  8£  lbs.  less  actual  weight  than  with  the  lightest  ash 
oar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  for  the  reasons  above  stated  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  there  is  a  limit  to  desirable  strength,  the  greater 
strength  of  this,  the  lightest  ash  oar  would  have  been  an  actual 
disadvantage. 

It  might,  however,  have  been  reduced  in  size  and  weight,  but  its 
pliancy  would  thereby  have  been  much  increased. 

Twelve  descriptions  of  oars  were  tested,  two  of  them  being  of  ash, 
American  (United  States)  and  Quebec,  and  ten  descriptions  were  of 
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fir  of  various  sorts.  If  from  the  latter  we  reject  American  pitch 
pine  and  larch,  on  account  of  their  weight  and  too  great  pliancy, 
Baltic  yellow  batten  for  its  pliancy,  Quebec  yellow  batten  for  it* 
weight,  and  Quebec  white  spar  for  its  deficient  strength,  we  have 
reinaiuing,  from  which  to  select,  Norway  and  Baltic  white  spars  and 
battens,  and  the  peculiar  wood  the  Oregon  or  Vancouver's  Island 

Eine.  This  latter  wood  has  not  hitherto  been  used  for  oars,  but  has 
een  solely,  we  believe,  imported  for  the  masts  of  yachts,  for  which 
it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  on  account  of  its  strength,  clean- 
ness, and  freedom  from  knots,  &c.  A  noble  specimen  of  this  wood, 
by  far  the  longest  and  finest  spar  in  Europe,  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Eew,  where  it 
has  been  erected  as  a  flagstaff,  and  towers  high  above  the  highest 
elms  and  other  trees  that  surround  it ;  its  length  being  159  feet, 
and  its  diameter  only  19  inches  at  the  base;  the  tree  from  which  it 
was  made  having  been  220  feet  high. 

Of  these  five  selected  descriptions  of  wood,  the  Norway  and  Baltic 
white  spars  and  battens  are  so  nearly  equal  in  value,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  test  a  large  number  of  each  to  distinguish  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  average  of  those  brought  into  the  market, 
and  perhaps  either  one  of  them  may  be  as  good  as  the  others,  but 
various  lots  of  each  may  vary  in  quality,  some  being  better  and  some 
worse.  The  oars  made  from  spars  (entire  young  trees)  have  gene- 
xally  been  considered  the  strongest,  and  of  those'  now  tested,  the 
strongest  of  the  spar  oars  were  stronger  than  those  of  the  same 
wood  made  from  battens  or  planks,  but  they  are  rather  more  uncer- 
tain, being  apt  sometimes  to  break  abruptly  at  the  knots.  The 
remaining  wood,  the  Oregon  pine,  deserves  special  notice.  It  appears 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  descriptions  of  fir,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  great  uniformity  of  character,  so  that  every  oar  may  be  de- 
pended on.  It  is  free  from  knots,  and  breaks  with  a  very  long 
fracture.  It  varies  in  weight,  according  to  the  part  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  has  been  cut,  the  outside  part  of  the  tree  being  also  heavier 
than  the  inner  part.  It  is,  however,  much  more  expensive  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds  of  wood,  consequent  on  being  brought  from 
so  long  a  distance. 

fir  oars  generally  are  said  to  deteriorate,  as  regards  strength,  from 
age,  becoming,  after  many  years,  drier,  lighter,  and  more  brittle. 

Some  of  the  oars  tested  were  served  with  spunyarn  round  that 
part  of  the  loom  which  rests  on  the  gunwale,  that  being  the  part 
where  they  most  frequently  break.  It  was  thought  that  an  oar 
might  thereby  be  strengthened,  but  the  effect  appeared  to  be  rather 
the  reverse,  and  those  oars  generally  broke  with  a  short  or  abrupt 
fracture  dose  outside  the  "  serving/' 

The  results  of  the  testing  so  limited  a  number  of  oars,  although 
attended  with  considerable  expense,  could  only  afford  an  approxi- 
mate criterion  as  to  their  relative  value.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
to  supply  a  certain  number  of  life-boats  with  oars  of  different  de- 
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scriptions,  including  ash,  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience 
and  hereafter  reported  on.  Some  boats  have  already  been  supplied 
with  oars  made  from  the  Oregon  pine,  for  trial. 


BANK  AND  FILE. 

"  And  you,  good  Yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  as  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not, 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips 
Straining  upon  the  start.'1 

Henry  V. 

In  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  sister  Services, 
it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  order  to  request  a  place 
to  eulogise  the  heart  and  sinew  of  the  British  Army — the  Bank  and 
file.  Our  object  is  by  no  means  to  raise  one  order  of  the  Army  at 
the  expense  of  the  other ;  we  may  truthfully  say  with  Tacitus  when 
he  declares — "that  to  him  neither  Galba,  nor  Otho,  nor  Vitellius, 
were  known  either  by  benefits  or  injuries/' 

We  commence  our  observations  by  stating  that  the  common 
soldier,  as  he  is  undeservedly  called,  is  underrated  and  unappre- 
ciated. This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for ;  recruiting  is  generally 
more  successfully  carried  on  in  the  Midland  Counties,  than  on  the 
seaboard,  where  the  ocean  tempts  the  more  adventurous  spirits  to 
brave  its  dangers.  The  lads  who  follow  the  recruiting  sergeant  are, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  bear  the 
tedium  and  monotony  of  a  long  apprenticeship  at  some  useful 
calling,  and  until  very  recently  they  were  totally  ignorant' on  joining 
a  regiment  even  of  the  alphabet ;  but  a  change  awaits  the  recruit, 
and  he  is  instantly  raised  in  the  scale  of  society.  He  may  not  exactly 
socially  associate  with  his  superiors,  but  in  the  field  for  hours  to- 
gether, on  parade  or  the  line  of  march,  his  surroundings  are  men 
superior  to  him  in  intelligence,  education,  and  position,  from  whom 
he  must  imperceptibly  receive  the  improvement  which  all  young 

Eeople  derive  from  the  association  of  superior  minds ;  gradually  also 
e  listens  to  the  conversation  of  soldiers,  of  the  traditions  of  his 
corps,  and  the  history  of  his  own  country,  previously  a  dead  letter 
to  his  mind.  The  writer  well  remembers  how,  when  years  ago, 
marching  a  party  of  recruits  through  London,  he  remarked,  on 
passing  Whitehall — "  From  that  window,  Charles  the  1st.  stepped 
on  to  the  scaffold  and  lost  his  head/' 

"Charles  the  1st.,"  remarked  a  tall  youth,  "who  was  Charles  the 
1st.  ?"  and  yet  this  same  young  soldier  was  slain  at  the  glorious 
siege  of  Delhi,  having  risen  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  It  is  thus, 
after  a   few   years   of  such   association,   his  mind  improved  at  the 
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regimental  school,  and  his  manners  improved  by  association,  that 
he  learns  fully  to  appreciate  the  service,  but  frequently  without  am- 
bition to  rise  beyond  the  grade  he  first  commenced  with,  possessing 
a  desire  to  be  loved  and  honoured  by  his  comrades  for  deeds  of 
daring,  and  a  consistent  unselfish  life.  To  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Francis  Head : — 

"  For  reasons  familiar  to  us  all,  our  Army  becomes,  without 
metaphor,  the  very  last  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  although  it  has  ever  been  composed  of  what  in  their  adversity 
has  been  designated  'the  scum  and  refuse  of  our  society/  yet  in 
every  region  of  the  globe,  it  has,  of  late  years,  by  its  bravery,  con- 
ferred glory  and  honour  on  the  British  name,  until  at  the  present 
moment,  even  by  its  enemies,  its  steadiness  under  fire  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world/' 

In  the  New  Zealand  War  of  1859,  when  an  outpost  at  night  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  a  drummer,  a  lad  of  14,  was  the  first  who 
sprang  to  his  feet,  only  to  receive  a  spear  throngh  his  body,  and 
yet  this  boy,  transfixed  as  he  was  with  the  terrible  weapon,  sonnded 
the  alarm  and  assembly.  Here  was  a  hero  unknown  to  fame,  the 
child  of  some  obscure  parents ;  short  as  his  services  had  been,  he 
had  learnt  sufficient,  when  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  soldiers  at 
the  watch  fires,  to  revere  the  sacred  name  of  duty,  and  a  glorious 
martyr  was  this  youthful  soldier  to  the  cause,  and  proudly  could  he 
answer  "Adsum,"  on  the  roll  being  called  aloft.  And  we  must 
look  not  only  to  late  wars  for  such  deeds  of  heroism ;  remember  the 
sentence  in  Napier's  Peninsular  War — "  When  the  names  of  Picton, 
Crawford,  Mackie,  Fitzroy,  and  Somerset  were  the  eulogy  of  the 
officers,  the  theme  of  the  barrack  room  was  the  deeds  of  Marsden,  a 
common  soldier,  who  left  his  bones  on  the  breach/' 

Yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Peninsular  War  were  illiterate 
soldiers,  whose  characters  were  formed  by  martial  discipline  alone ; 
now  you  are  about  to  possess  in  your  Armies  men  of  taste  and  of 
letters,  who  will,  from  the  advantage  the  Government  libraries 
afford,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  knowledge,  and  who,  like  the 
Greeks  of  old,  will  most  certainly  prefer  the  olive  garland  to 
riches.  It  is  related  of  the  chivalrous  Out  ram,  when  he  waived  his 
command  to  Havelock,  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  that  "  he  went 
in/'  as  he  described  it,  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  by  leading  a  squadron 
of  Volunteer  Cavalry  against  the  guns  of  the  rebel  Sepoys;  such 
heroic  chivalry  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  it  is 
largely  shared  by  the  rank  and  file,  for  we  can  remember  no  ac  tion 
in  the  Mutiny  was  so  spoken  of,  and  appreciated  by  the  men*  as 
Outram's  chivalry  in  laying  down  his  command,  and  then,  sooner 
than  be  idle,  going  in  for  the  Cross;  such  intelligence  ought  not  to 
be  repressed ;  rather  should  it  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  with 
advantage  to  the  State. 

A  very  clever  and  able  writer,  Professor  Kent,  who  wrote  his 
beautiful  book  on  knowledge  in  1815,  when  he  arrives  at  the  vexed 
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subject  of  the  share  of  profits  the  husbandman  ought  to  receive,  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil  on  which  he  labours,  after  dwelling  on  the 
useful  life  of  the  labourer,  proceeds  : — "  The  difference  between 
him  and  the  nobleman  whose  soil  he  tills,  may  appear  very  great ; 
but  the  labours  of  the  peasant  are  connected  with  the  plenty,  afflu- 
ence, and  magnificence  of  the  peer  by  ties,  which,  however  they 
may  escape  common  observation,  are  yet  both  strong  and  numerous. 
The  enjoyments  of  the  great  are  produced  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  by  his  toils  they  are  enabled  to  run  the  round  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation.  The  prince  or  the  peer  who  is  surronnded  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  whose  luxury  is  supplied  by  the  produce  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  he  is  every 
day  indebted  to  the  accumulated  labour  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  of  which  the  poorest  and  the  most  unhappy  peasant  contri- 
butes his  share."  * 

Since  1815,  this  feeling  has  been  largely  recognised  by  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  great  commoners  of  the  country,  in  no.  fixed  ratio 
certainly  or  acknowledged  as  a  right,  but  most  beneficently  in 
many  ways,  such  as  expending  capital  in  the  building  and  repairs  of 
cottages,  the  establishment  of  village  schools,  and  an  extended 
parochial  medical  relief,  which  eventually,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be 
the  human  means  of  eradicating  those  leper  spots,  the  Union  build- 
ings from  the  face  of  that  island  which  is  "  set  in  the  silver  sea/'  It 
would  be  also  only  well  and  timely  that  our  successful  general 
officers  wheu  in  their  seats  in  that  august  assembly,  the  House  of 
Lords,  should  remember  through  whose  prowess  their  honours  were 
earned,  and  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
loved  the  soldier  so  well — "  When  I  forget  the  rank  and  file,  may 
the  Almighty  forget  ine." 

In  the  despatches  from  New  Zealand  of  July  of  last  year,  a  young 
soldier,  Ensign  O'Brien,  thus  writes  to  the  field  officer  who  com- 
manded the  force : — 

"  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  conduct  of 
Sergeants  Horly  and  Phelan,  who  carried  out  my  orders  with  great 
coolness  and  judgment,  and  also  to  comment  most  highly  on  the 
conduct  of  Bugler  Cregan,  who  staid  by  Captain  Close's  body  under 
a  heavy  fire,  until  he  received  assistance  to  remove  it  under  cover, 
and  who  behaved  throughout  most  pluckily." 

It  is  hard  to  hear  the  British  soldier  spoken  of  as  a  mere  machine, 
but  I  will  remind  our  readers  of  two  instances  where  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  rank  and  file  was  corrfect,  when  even  a  genius  like 
Charles  James  Napier,  failed  exactly  at  the  proper  moment  to  master 
the  situation.  When  the  general  advanced  to  the  enemy's  position 
at  Meanee,  it  was  in  echelon  of  battalions  from  the  right  over  a 
plain ;  on  the  first  round  shot  being  fired  by  the  Ameers,  he  formed 
line  on  the  22nd  Queen's ;  during  the  formation,  which  took  some 
time,  he  dismounted,  but  soon  appeared  with  his  orders  displayed ; 
there  glittered  the  gold  medal  for  Corunna,  there  his  Peninsular 
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medal  and  olaspe,  and  there  the  Maltese  Cross  and  ribbon  of  the 
Bath,  such  an  acollade  was  gone  through  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging  the  men  to  prepare  the  young  soldiers  for  their  approaching 
baptism  of  fire ;  he  advanced  again  by  echelon,  the  2nd  leading  to 
the  dry  bed  of  a  fullahee  or  water-course,  which  intersected  the 
sandy  plain,  in  which  were  posted  25,000  fierce  Beloochee  warriors, 
who  soon  made  their  presence  known  by  a  severe  matchlock  fire  at 
point  blank  range ;  the  General  halted,  formed  line,  and  returned 
the  fire,  but  soon  getting  impatient  in  his  proud  valour  at  the  per- 
tinacity of  the  enemy,  he  sounded  "  cease  firing,"  and  ordered  the 
bayonet  charge,  but  the  men  disobeyed  the  order ;  their  intelligence 
was  such,  that  they  knew  right  well  they  could  deliver  twenty  shots 
to  the  Beloochee' s  one,  and  that  the  boiliug  caldron  of  warriors  who 
far  outnumbered  the  British  force,  had  better  be  broken  out  of 
position  by  artillery  and  musketry  fire,  before  they  could  dash  into 
that  mass,  to  be  interlaced,  and  their  flanks  overlapped ;  the  General  - 
was  furious,  and  upbraided  the  22nd  for  not  charging — eventually 
they  did  charge,  and  when  like  the  Fusilier  Brigade  of  old  at 
Albuera,  tRey  leaned  on  their  arms,  a  victorious  but  decimated  host; 
a  mile  beyond  the  Ameer's  camp,  they  called  from  the  ranks  to  the 
hero  of  the  day,  "  Do  you  call  us  cowards  now,  General  ?'' 

Again,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  let  us  remember  the  passage  of 
arms  which  took  place  at  J  helum  between  the  14th  Native  Infantry 
and  three  companies  of  the  24th  Queen's,  who  were  sent  down  from 
the  hill  station  at  Rawul  Pindee  to  disarm  and  imprison  their 
brethren,  the  rebel  sepoys ;  they  received  the  Europeans  on  the 
parade  ground  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  afterwards  maintained 
a  well  directed  fire,  beneath  which  many  Europeans  fell,  no  impres- 
sion was,  however,  made  on  the  mutineers  till  artillery  was  brought 
up  to  bear  upon  them,  when  they  abandoned  their  position,  b*t 
succeeded  in  joiniug  the  rebels  at  Delhi.  It  is  not  often  that  Bri- 
tish soldiers  dictate  to  their  officers,  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
file  firing  was  ordered  against  the  mutineers  in  line,  the  soldiers 
from  the  ranks  called  out— 

"  What  is  the  good  of  this?  Pandy  can  fire  as  well  as  we  can,  let 
us  give  them  the  bayonet."  Had  the  Europeans  regiments  been 
ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  many  valuable  British  lives 
would  have  been  spared,  for  the  sepoys  seldom,  if  ever,  stand  the 
bayonet  charge  of  our  men. 

During  the  height  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Madras  Native 
Army  being  much  in  requisition,  felt  their  importance,  and  became 
insubordinate  and  mutinous,  besides  beinq  arrogant  and  cruel  to  the 
inhabitants.  A  party  of  Madras  sepoys  during  the  summer  of  1857 
behaved  to  a  poor  woman  of  their  own  camp  so  shamefully  as  to 
call  down  the  animadversions  of  the  great  Thunderer  in  the  follow- 
ing writing:  — 

"  No  English  soldier  could  have  possibly  done  an  act  like  this, 
passionate,   licentious,  furious,  and  brutal,    they  have  been  upon 
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occasions;  and  the  frenzy  of  a  successful  capture,  when  a  city 
which  has  long  resisted  is  at  last  carried  by  storm,  has  before  now 
excited  them  to  violent  excesses  and  reckless  acts ;  but  they  could 
not  be  guilty  of  such  acts,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  cold- 
blooded atrocities  as  these,  they  could  not  pursue  cruelty  to  such 
fastidious  hellish  refinements.  Such  acts  are  not  in  their  nature ; 
they  could  not  belong  to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  have 
been  bred  and  born ;  they  could  not  do  them. 

"  Christianity  may  not,  in  its  higher  and  stricter  place,  penetrate 
the  mass  and  mould  nations  and  races;  but  it  doe3  act  as  a  safe- 
guard to  them  against  the  extremities  of  vice.  It  produces  a  cer- 
tain moral  atmosphere,  out  of  which  even  the  careless  and  lax 
cannot  remove  themselves,  but  which  they  carry  about  them  ;  it  sets 
up  a  standard  which  becomes  in  a  degree  part  of  our  nature. 

"  In  heathen  religion  there  is  nothing  really  controlling,  morally 
controlling,  it  may  assume  the  most  imperious  and  dictatorial  tone 
in  externals,  and  impose  an  endless  code  of  ceremonials  and  forms 
upon  its  disciples ;  but  the  moral  standard  comes  from  a  human 
service  from  the  minds  of  its  own  disciples  themselves,  ana,  therefore, 
morally  a  heathen  religion  does  not  control  those  minds,  but  those 
minds  control  it — it  cannot  be  a  law  to  that  nature  of  which  it  is 
simply  the  offspring,  and  the  reflection.  But  Christianity  is  a  reve- 
lation from  above,  and  therefore  it  is  a  law.  It  compels  a  certain 
deference  to  it,  and  even  when  it  is  not  obeyed  it  can  punish  by  the 
stings  of  a  bitter  recollection  and  remorse.  We  go  further,  remem- 
bering that  the  Jews,  even  when  they  had  the  symbolical  presence 
of  the  Deity  with  them  in  the  Desert,  yet  they  became  in  their  pride 
and  wickedness  idolators ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  the  soldiers  of  1812, 
when  education  was  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  followers  of  the 
plough,  that  they  should  have  become  backsliders  on  occasions  of 
temptation,  when  the  passions  are  excited  by  the  storm  of  a 
city?" 

This  might  have  been  just  and  correct  a  century  ago,  but  we  doubt 
if  even  the  scenes  of  Badajoz  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  which  the 
editor  evidently  refers,  could  be  now  repeated ;  take  for  example  a 
passage  in  Kinglake's  "  Crimea  •/' — 

"  In  their  passage  across  the  Euxine  our  battalions  had  not  yet 
been  followed  by  that  evil  horde  who  are  accustomed  to  cling  to  an 
Army,  selling  strong,  noxious  drinks  to  the  men.  Therefore,  our 
Army  was  without  crime.  It  was  with  something  more  than  money, 
it  was  with  kindness  and  gentle  courtesy,  that  the  people  of  the 
villages  were  treated  by  our  soldiery ;  and  the  interpreters  had  to 
strain  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue  in  order  to  convey  a 
faint  apprehension  of  the  figures  of  speech  in  which  the  women 
were  expressing  their  gratitude.  Their  chief  favourites,  it  seems, 
were  the  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  quartered  for  a  day  or  two  iu 
one  of  the  villages ;  these  soldiers  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon tongue  by  acts  of  kindness.     They  helped  the  women  in  their 
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household  work ;  and  the  women,  pleased  and  proud,  made  aims 
to  the  stately  '  Rifles '  to  do  this  and  do  that,  exulting  in  the  obe- 
dience which  they  were  able  to  win  from  men  so  grand  and  comely. 
When  the  interpreter  came,  and  was  asked  to  construe  what  the 
women  were  saying  so  fast,  and  so  eagerly,  it  appeared  they  were 
busy  with  similes  and  metaphors,  and  that  the  Rifles  were  made 
out  to  be  heroes  more  strong  than  lions,  more  gentle  than  young 
lambs/' 

This  passage  alone  has  rendered  the  book  immortal,  and  can 
never  be  read  without  emotion  by  those  who  are  proud  of  the  Bri- 
tish rank  and  file.  And,  again,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember! 1864,  we  remember  reading  about  a  certain  Thomas 
Keep : — 

"  Darkness  was  resting  on  Crimea's  coast, 
Darkness  was  brooding  o'er  the  English  host, 
Darkness  was  resting  on  the  serried  hill, 
Whereon  the  dead,  the  lately  slain  were  lying, 
Whose  groans  rose  fitful,  and  the  Guards  replying, 
Broke  to  the  silence ;  all  beside  was  still 
And  soundless;  but,  where  fiercest  raged  the  fight, 
Ere  day  was  done,  a  British  lad  was  found 
(Who  might  for  rest  have  ta'en  the  welcome  night) 
Tending  the  dying  for  the  love  he  bore 
To  Him  who  for  his  sake  had  meekly  died, 
For  Jesus'  sake,  for  Him  once  crucified. 
Water  this  lad  convey'd,  brother's  gaping  side, 
And  gave  them  drink ;  and  wandering  far  and  wide, 
Collecting  musket-stocks  amidst  the  dead. 
He  kindled  fires,  with  riven  weapons  fed, 
To  cheer  the  wounded  :  thus  all  night  he  strove, 
Careless  of  self,  his  comrade's  lives  to  save. 
Oh  !  was  not  this  true,  self-devoting  love  ? 
Oh !  was  not  he  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 
O  sons  of  England  I  ye  who  now  deplore 
The  loss  of  heroes,  who  may  never  more 
Return  to  reap  the  laurels  they  have  won, 
Glory  that  Thomas  Keep  is  England's  son  1" 
Now  let  us  confess  that  our  Government  has  not  behaved  to  the 
rank  and  file  with  that  fairness  which,  as  Englishmen  we  are  so 
proud  of;  how  were  they  treated  in  India  during  1858  by  the 
Government,  those  British  soldiers,  I  mean,  in  the  pay  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  ? 

Never  were  the  feelings  of  brave  men  more  hurt,  than  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  in  silence  like  cattle— how  little  do  statesmen 
understand  the  feelings  of  soldiers.  The  writer  of  this  article  (an 
old  adjutant  of  the  line),  happened  to  be  casually  in  a  society  of 
those  in  power  at  the  time,  when  the  transfer  was  contemplated,  and 
condemued  the  measure;  and  with  strange  prescience  he  foretold  the 
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scandal,  bow  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  And  how 
again  were  they  treated  by  I<ord  Canning,  the  Governor-General. 
As  the  European  troops  successively  landed  at  Calcutta  from  the 
sister  presidencies,  from  Birmah,  China,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape,  they 
were  allowed  by  the  Supreine  Government  to  pass  through  Calcutta 
with  cold  neglect ;  the  heart-stirring  eloquence  of  Napier  was  not 
there,  or  his  consideration  for  the  soldier.  Lord  Canning  at  that 
time  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rank  and  file,  and  looked  upon  them 
as  mere  machines  and  willing  agents  of  a  proud  and  powerful 
Government,  to  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  serve.  Lord  Canning 
lived  to  alter  his  opinion  and  bearing  towards  the  British  Boldier. 
The  troops  were  sent  up  the  country  without  notice,  or  any  stimulus 
of  hope,  save  what  rested  in  their  own  brave  hearts  and  noble  sense 
of  duty ;  they  took  Delhi  before  a  man  landed  from  England,  un- 
rewarded and  unrequited  for  their  services — the  following  year  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  a  cold,  general  order— it  was  then 
wondered  by  the  good  people  in  England,  that  they  murmured  and 
left  a  Government  that  did  not  appreciate  their  services. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  review  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Con- 
sulate and  Empire  renowned  for  having  brought  the  profession  of 
arms  to  the  highest  perfection;  see  the  honours  the  conscript 
fathers  gave  their  rank  and  file. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  description  in  Livy  of  the  triumph 
accorded  to  Paulus  JSmilius,  the  conqueror  of  Macedon,  after  he 
had  brought  Perseus,  king  of  that  country,  and  his  family  prisoners 
to  Rome : — 

"The  procession  passed  through  spacious  and  lofty  arches 
ornamented  with  pictures  and  statues  to  the  splendid  temple  of 
the  lofty  capitol.  At  first  appeared  bands  of  trumpeters,  and  other 
martial  musicians,  who  to  prepare  the  spectators  for  a  display  of 
military  magnificence,  sounded  the  loud  and  animating  charge 
of  battle,  the  priests  clothed  in  long  robes,  and  crowned  with 
chaplets,  walked  by  the  side  of  the  white  oxen  of  Clitemnus 
devoted  to  sacrifice,  the  sculptured  figures,  painted  banners, 
and  various  symbols  of  the  subdued  cities  and  provinces  were 
distinctly  displayed.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  deposited  in  capa- 
cious vases,  and  the  golden  goblets,  and  rich  plate  which  had 
adorned  the  royal  banquets  of  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  best  dis- 
posed for  the  view  of  the  people,  were  carried  by  robust  soldiers ; 
burnished  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  waving  crests,  and  glittering 
spears  were  conveyed  in  long  trains  of  carriages,  the  chariot  of  the 
captive  king  next  appeared  containing  his  diadem  and  his  armour. 
Then  walked  Perseus,  clad  in  mourning,  with  slow  and  melancholy 
steps,  attended  by  his  children  and  friends.  Paulus  iEmilius,  the 
conqueror,  next  appeared,  standing  erect  in  a  magnificent  chariot 
drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses,  his  countenance  was  expressive  of 
great  dignity,  heightened  by  his  advanced  age.  He  was  clothed  in 
a  purple  robe,  his  head  was  encircled  with  a  refulgent  diadem,  and 
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he  held  in  his  hands  a  branch  of  laurel.  The  procession  was  closed 
by  the  whole  army  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  standards 
displayed  at  the  front  of  their  legions,  intermixing  with  the  song  of 
triumph,  the  praises  of  their  general." 

In  this  description  the  soldier  shared  the  triumph  in  common 
with  his  general,  and  moreover,  although  the  general  was  awarded 
a  triumph  by  the  senate,  in  which  the  soldier  joined,  yet  other  and 
distinct  provision  was  made  for  the  private  soldiers  who  won  for 
his  chief  such  honours.  For  heroic  deeds  each  man  of  battle  was 
entitled  to  the  golden  chain,  the  civic,  mural,  and  the  rostral  crown, 
and  pensions  arising  from  the  sale  of  conquered  lands  were  granted 
for  the  support  of  his  declining  age,  and  as  the  reward  of  long  and 
faithful  service.  Does  our  pension  warrant  come  at  all  near  such 
considerations  as  these  ?  but  perhaps  the  recipient  is  less  worthy  than 
the  Boman  of  old  ?  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  foot  soldier  of  the 
present  day  in  the  field,  taken  from  the  Life  of  Napier  : — 

"  In  action,  his  month  is  black  with  gunpowder,  from  biting  off 
the  end  of  his  cartridges,  his  bands  black  and  bloody,  his  eager  and 
animated  eyes  bent  fiercely  on  the  enemy,  and  prompt  to  do  my 
bidding,  firm  of  frame,  armed  for  the  work,  and  of  ready  courage  to 
follow  and  support  me  in  all  I  Then  it  is  that  I  feel  I  can  never  do 
too  much  for  them,  and  soldiers  always  know  what  their  officers'  feel- 
ings towards  them  are." 

And  here  is  a  picture  of  him  in  quarters  showing  the  nobility 
of  his  mind.  Not  very  long  ago,  a  corporal  of  a  regiment  of  the 
line  that  had  served  in  the  Crimea ;  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for 
some  military  offence  during  the  trial,  a  sad  fact  was  observant  to 
all,  that  the  president,  a  captain  of  the  regiment,  was  unable  to  do 
his  duty,  being,  in  fact,  intoxicated  before  the  trial  was  over ;  it 
was  pointed  out  to  the  corporal  that  he  bad  only  in  his  defence  to 
comment  on  the  president's  state  and  the  trial  would  be  illegal 

What  was  the  answer  of  the  high-minded,  non-commissioned 
officer,  another  hero  unknown  to  fame — 

"  That  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  president  on  the  court-martial 
did  in  no  way  mitigate  his  offence,  and  that  he  would  scorn  to 
retain  his  stripes  at  the  expense  of  so  brave  an  officer  as  the  captain 
of  his  company." 

This  is  the  stuff  the  rank  and  file  is  composed  of. 
Let  us  for  an  instant  torn  to  the  status  of  some  4000  black 
soldiers  in  our  own  service.  They  have  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
military  part  of  society,  owiifg  to  the  utility  and  gallantry  of  the 
black  brigades,  employed  by  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war, 
a  war  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  involving  conse- 
quences of  greater  importance  to  the  destinies  of  the  human  race 
than  has  ever  depended  on  the  wars  of  any  nation. 

Is  it  wise,  with  all  Europe  armed,  not  to  foster  such  an  aid  to 
the  line,  who  serve  with  fidelity  in  region*  of  our  Empire  where  the 
European  cannot  live— is  it,  we  ask,  good  policy  to  have  two  pension 
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lists,  one  for  the  white  and  the  other  for  the  black  soldier  ?  what 
wouid  be  the  increase  to  the  national  expenditure  if  the  list  were 
made  uniform?  not  £5,000  a  year,  and  an  important  class  would  be 
conciliated ;  place  it  not  in  the  power  of  any  future  King  of  England 
to  say  with  George  the  2nd,  when  he  heard  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at 
Fontenoy  (then  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.)  which  lost  the 
victory  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland: — "Curses  on  the  laws  that 
deprive  me  of  the  services  of  such  fine  soldiers." 

Let  us  imitate  the  Bonians  more ;  as  our  Army  has  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  incorporation  of  the  East  India  battalions,  let  us 
raise  the  soldier  in  his  own  estimation,  let  the  education  of  the 
soldier  be  the  first  step  to  the  honour  of  the  State,  let  the  military 
oath  be  administered  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  solemnity,  the 
Roman  recruit  was  sworn  before  the  whole  legion  never  to  desert 
the  eagle  of  his  legion,  he  was  induced  to  believe  it  as  his  titular 
God,  by  whobe  guidance  he  was  assured  he  should  be  led  to  victory. 
Let  a  case  in  which  he  is  involved  be  heard  in  the  civil  courts  first, 
by  right  of  his  glorious  livery,  and  let  him  no  longer  be  excluded 
from  public  gardens,  the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  parks  of 
noblemen,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  common  soldier,  and  encourage, 
instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  his  way,  all  his  efforts  to  improve 
himself;  many  think  it  desirous  not  to  educate  the  soldiers,  how 
ungenerous  and  how  impractical !  contemplate  the  value  of  the  300 
Spartans  at  Therinopyloe ;  see  the  crown  of  valour  twice  bestowed  on 
Socrates  himself — a  man,  it  must  be  admitted  of  some  education — 
for  personal  valour,  saving  the  lives  of  his  disciples  Alcibiades  and 
Zenephon,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ;  see  the  determined  stand  of 
the  Guards,  the  21st,  and  the  three  forties  at  Inkerman,  broken 
and  interlaced,  yet  unconquered ;  on  the  other  hand,  see  the  serfs 
of  Russia,  of  endurance  and  courage  unimpeachable,  but  from  ig- 
norance and  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  they  fired  at  random 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  into  other  Russian  battalions,  not 
heeding  the  commands  of  the  brave  and  devoted  officers  I 

When  hordes  of  undisciplined  barbarians  under  the  command 
of  Zerxes,  were  opposed  to  the  determined  valour  and  confirmed 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  they  melted  like  snow  before  the  rising 
sun,  and  his  son,  Artaxerxes,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with 
a  nation  of  heroes,  solicited  a  peace  which  was  established  on 
conditions  highly  favourable  to  the  Greeks ;  a  war  so  glorious  and 
a  peace  so  honourable  was  the  result  of  valour  caused  by  deep 
feeling  of  patriotism,  which  is  indigenous  alone  to  the  minds  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellect,  as  the  Venetian  patrician  gasped 
out  when  dying,  "  The  parent  of  all  honest  feeling,  he  who  loves 
not  his  country,  can  love  nothing." 
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CONSCRIPTION:  THE  TREATMENT,  ADVANTAGES,  AND 
,     PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SOLDIER. 

That  "they  manage  things  better  in  France/'  in  many  arrange- 
ments, few  will  deny,  considering  our  breakdowns  and  deficiencies  ; 
but  all  must  admit  that  the  French  military  system  approaches  per- 
fection as  nearly  as  possible,  especially  in  so  complicated  an  institu- 
tion. The  great  fact  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  is,  of 
course,  the  basis  of  their  system.  No  nation  could  extemporise  an 
army  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  the  French.  When  the  great  French 
Revolution  burst  forth  in  1789,  France  was  at  war  with  all  her 
neighbours.  She  had  no  army.  She  had  no  officers.  All  had  emi- 
grated or  resigned.  But  an  army  of  volunteers — yes,  volunteers  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  sprung  up  at  her  call,  and  clasped  her 
standards.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
80,000  volunteers,  forming  forty  battalions,  came  forward,  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  marched  to  the  frontier.  History  has  recorded 
the  triumphs  of  these  raw  levies ;  and  with  regard  to  their  officers — 
whom  they  were  actually  allowed  to  elect — it  is  certain  that  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  emerged  from  that  first 
choice  of  officers — thus  proving  the  intelligence  of  the  volunteers, 
who  also  became  the  best  soldiers  the  world  had  ever  seen.*  When 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  General-in-Chief,  he  found  the  French 
soldiers  already  familiar  with  victory,  and  only  turned  to  advantage 
their  skill,  their  valour,  and  their  discipline. 

The  system  of  conscription  which  has  ever  since  prevailed  among 
the  French,  has  not  altered  the  quality  of  their  soldiers ;  and  the 
circumstances,  the  well-being,  the  "  consideration"  with  which  they 
surround  the  soldier,  together  with  the  prospects  held  forth  to  him, 
take  from  his  forced  military  services  all  its  repulsiveness. 

Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  adopting  the  French  conscrip- 
tion for  England,  but  still  there  are  many  regulations  in  the  French 
service  respecting  the  soldier,  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  we  scarcely  know  either  how  to 
induce  efficient  recruits  to  enlist,  or  to  retain  our  trained  soldiers 
on  whom  so  much  money  and  trouble  have  been  expended. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  conscription  to  the  French 
army  is,  that  it  draws  into  the  latter  men  from  every  class  of  so- 
ciety ;  thus  the  tone  of  the  French  soldiery  is  at  once  elevated,  and 

*  We  mean  the  "  Carmagnoles,"  as  they  were  called,  who  at  first  not  only 
disgraced  themselves  by  cowardice  at  the  first  sight  of  a  cannon  ball,  but  actually 
murdered  some  of  their  officers, — the  same  men,  however,  of  whom  Carlyle 
writes  as  follows  (after  the  fact)  : — "  Patience,  O  Dumouriez !  This  uncertain  heap 
of  shriekers,  mutineers,  were  they  drilled  and  inured,  will  become  a  phalanxed 
mass  of  fighters,  and  wheel  and  whirl  to  order  swiftly,  like  the  wind  or  the  whirl- 
wind— tanned  mustachio-figures,  with  sinews  of  iron,  who  require  only  bread  and 
gunpowder — very  sons  of  fire — the  adroitest,  hastiest,  hottest  ever  seen  perhaps 
from  Attila's  time." 
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that  elevated  tone  is  incessantly  kept  up  by  every  other  arrange- 
ment. No  doubt  some  conscripts  pay  off;  bat  the  cost  of  exemp- 
tion in  the  French  army  is  often  too  heavy  to  be  met  by  the  well- 
educated  or  professional  conscript,  who  has  no  predilection  for  a 
military  life,  and  he  is  compelled  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances to  pay  his  debt  of  service  personally. 

Independently,  however,  of  those  taken  under  the  conscription, 
the  French  army  is  largely  augmented  by  volunteers.  During  peace, 
the  number  of  well-educated  youths  who  enlist  varies  from  10,000 
to  12,000,  and  during  war,  from  25,000  to  30,000  annually.  As 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  frequently 
happens,  if  opportunities  are  offered,  that  they  win  their  epaulettes 
almost  as  quickly  as  those  who  pass  through  the  colleges,  get  theirs 
by  examination.  Among  these  volunteers  are  to  be  found  scions  of 
the  oldest,  best,  and  even  richest  families,  who  prefer  cutting,  rather 
than  reading,  their  way  to  promotion. 

Another  class  of  volunteers  consists  of  the  pupils  of  the  military 
colleges  St.  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnique.  In  return  for  their  admis- 
sion, these  make  a  seven  years'  engagement  of  service.  They  should 
qualify  themselves  for  commission  in  two  years,  but  should  they  fail 
in  doing  so,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  third,  during  which  period 
they  are  termed  fruit  sec  (dry  froit),  by  their  comrades.  If  they 
fail  a  second  time,  they  must  enter  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  to 
work  their  way  up  as  best  they  can. 

Thus  it  happens  that  between  the  poor  but  respectable  and  often 
well-educated  conscripts,  the  volunteers,  and  the  rejected,  or  rather 
the  "  plucked"  pupils  of  the  military  schools — the  two  last  bent  on 
attaining  advancement  through  their  personal  merit — a  body  of  men 
is  to  be  met  with  in  each  regiment,  supporting  discipline  by  their 
good  example,  and  promoting,  by  their  refined  manners,  the  high 
tone  of  military  feeling  so  universally  prevalent  in  the  French  army. 
The  strictest  etiquette  is  everywhere  established,  and  gentlemanly 
politeness  enforced  where  it  is  not  spontaneous,  as  amongst  the  more 
rude  and  ignorant,  by  the  sanctioned  custom  of  compelling  those 
who  offer  insult,  to  give  personal  satisfaction ;  for  though  duelling 
is  forbidden  amongst  the  officers  (but  overlooked,  except  in  cases  of 
foul  play),  it  is  enforced  among  the  private  soldiers.  Duelling  is 
thus  not  only  permitted  "  with  leave  of  the  colonel/'  but  may  also  be 
required  by  the  same  authority  when  thought  proper,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  object  of  the  institution,  "the  point  of  honour." 
Besides,  they  think  that  it  fosters  the  esprit  militaire  of  the  soldier.  A 
blow  inflicted  by  a  petulant  soldier  is  not  only  punished  by  the  regu- 
lations, but  he  may  be  also  required  to  "  give  satisfaction"  in  a  duel. 
But  the  maitre  ffarmee,  or  fencing  master  of  the  regiment,  stands 
by  ready  to  parry  any  ugly  cut  or  thrust.  The  object  is  considered 
sufficiently  obtained  by  the  usual  "  pink,"  or  scratch,  with  which 
moderate  honour  is  generally  satisfied  on  such  occasions.  However, 
should  a  soldier  get  maimed  in  a  duel  "  with  leave,"  he  is  entitled 
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to  a  pension  as  for  a  wound  in  battle.  It  were  utterly  absurd  to 
advocate  anything  of  the  sort  in  England ;  bat  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Military  honour  in  England  has  been  placed  in  a  somewhat 
"false  position"  by  the  ambiguity  which,  by  the  regulations,  mysti- 
fies the  mode  in  which  an  officer  should  proceed  when,  as  Bob 
Acres  says  in  The  Rivals,  "  he  is  insulted  in  a  manner  which  his 
honour  cannot  bear."  The  French  soldiers  manage  the  thing  with 
the  arms  of  their  regiment— small  swords,  if  infantry,  sabres  if 
cavalry.  With  such  a  respect  for  personal  honour  thus  strictly 
inculcated,  involving  also  due  consideration  on  the  part  of  officers 
in  their  conduct  towards  the  men,  and  with  such  a  class  of  men 
as  is  to  be  found  in  every  French  regiment  to  choose  from,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  amongst  the  officers  raised  from  the  ranks  are  to  be 
found  many  who  attain  the  highest  grades  of  the  profession,  which 
they  adorn  by  their  gallantry  and  talents.  Where  all  may  be 
"rankers"  the  term  conveys  no  degradation. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  especially  the  drill 
sergeants,  are  required  to  address  themselves  ou  all  occasions  to  the 
intelligence  and  moral  feeling  of  the  men,  and  this  is  done  even 
when  some  favourite  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles  indulges  in  the  brus* 
qv&ie  of  a  Ney  or  Pere  Bugeaud,  as  the  soldiers  familiarly  termed 
the  African  hero.  Such  being  the  case,  however  much  the  conscript 
may  in  the  first  instance  regret  separation  from  his  family,  and  the 
interruption  of  his  studies  for  a  profession,  or  of  his  practice  in 
acquiring  a  trade  which  he  would  prefer  to  arms,  he  quickly  gets 
reconciled  to  his  position.  In  the  first  place,  and  at  the  very  thres* 
hold,  he  finds  on  joining. his  allotted  corps  that  everything  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  the  soldier  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  the  public 
— and  so  to  mar  his  future  prospects— is  studiously  avoided. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  best- behaved,  the  most 
respectable  of  French  citizens  are  retired  soldiers,  or  those  who 
have  served  their  time  in  the  Army.  The  French  Army  is  thus  au 
ecole  de  mcBws,  or  a  school  of  manners  of  the  entire  population. 
The  conscript  is  taught  by  the  annals  of  the  Army  to  regard  him- 
self as  one  who  may  hereafter  be  destined  to  fill  its  highest  position. 
A  marshal's  b&ton  is  certainly  in  his  knapsack,  even  should  he 
never  find  it.  The  good,  the  flattering  opinion  entertained  by  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  defenders  of  their  country  increases  his  self- 
respect,  and  the  Government  takes  good  care  not  to  allow  anything 
to  compromise  the  "  consideration  "  in  which  the  soldier  should 
be  held.  Take  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Dion  fioucicault,  in  his 
recent  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Theatrical  Licenses, 
declared  that  in  his  Arrah  na  Pogue,  which  is  about  to  be  repro- 
duced in  Paris,  the  trial  scene  has  been  cut  out  by  the  censor, 
"  because  it  brings  the  Military  into  ridicule."  Who  cares  about 
making  a  soldier  ridiculous  on  the  stage,  or  any  where  else  in 
England  ? 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  drunken- 
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nes?,  rioting,  and  other  disgraceful  offences  are  of  more  rare  occur- 
rence  in  the  French,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  Army.  The  officers, 
in  appointed  lectures,  are  required  to  explain  to  the  men  their 
duties  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens,  inculcating  the  high  motives  of 
honour  and  self-respect  as  the  guides  of  conduct,  rather  than  the 
fear  of  punishment.  Corporal  punishment  is  never  inflicted.  The 
first  offences  of  the  soldier  are  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
Salle  de  Police ;  should  this  mild  correction  prove  inefficacious,  he 
is  brought  before  a  court  consisting  of  the  "  chef  de  bataillon  "  or 
majorj  two  captains,  and  four  subalterns,  who  hear  the  charge  and 
the  defence.  Should  a  conviction  follow,  he  is  condemned  to  be 
sent  to  the  compagnie  de  discipline  stationed  in  the  colonies,  and  who 
never  enter  France.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  "  exiled "  or  trans- 
ported. The  duration  of  his  punishment — as  he  is  not  sentenced 
for  any  particular  time — depends  entirely  on  himself.  After  one 
year's  continuous  good  conduct  he  is  allowed  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 
Should  he  continue  insubordinate,  he  is  transferred  from  the  com- 
pagnie de  discipline  to  the  Pioneers,  where  he  is  much  more  severely 
treated,  and  must  remain  until  the  completion  of  his  whole  term  of 
service.  He  then  receives  his  discharge  on  yellow  paper,  which 
disqualifies  him  from  ever  filling  any  description  of  public  employ- 
ment—which is  the  ultimate  hope  of  every  French  soldier,  should 
he  not  win  rank  and  position  in  the  Army. 

The  men  of  the  punishment  companies  are  never  armed  unless  in 
cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity ;  they  perform  no  military  duties, 
but  labour  as  our  convicts  do  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  in 
the  arsenals.  In  no  service  is  discipline  more  strictly  enforced  than 
in  the  French,  and  yet  it  is  solely  maintained  by  these  means,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  barbarous  and  brntalizing  punishment  of 
fl°g(PnB-  It  is  almost  certain  that  an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  ready 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  misconduct,  when  he  knows  that  fifty 
lashes  is  the  maximum  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  accompanied 
by  perhaps  a  few  months'  imprisonment  in  a  model  prison,  where 
he  will  be  as  well  fed  and  lead  a  much  easier  life  than  if  doing  duty 
with  his  regiment,  would  hesitate  to  transgress  if  he  found  that 
transportation  for  even  twelve  months,  with  really  hard  labour  and 
coarse  rations  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  would  surely  be  the 
consequence. 

Although  the  pay  of  the  French  soldier  is  very  small  during  his 
first  and  compulsory  period  of  service  for  seven  years,  yet  he  has 
many  advantages  to  counterbalance  its  insufficiency.  He  travels  by 
rail  and  is  privileged  to  enter  all  places  of  public  amusement  at 
one-fourth  the  price  paid  by  civilians,  besides  getting  his  tobacco— 
which  is  unadulterated— at  a  very  small  cost.  Should  he  remain  for 
a  second  term  of  seven  years,  he  is  treated  with  more  liberality  than 
any  other  European  soldier.  The  chevron  devoting  his  length  of. 
service  carries  with  it  additional  pay,  and  he  receives  as  bounty 
from  ^100  to  £120— the  exact  amount  of  the  smart  money,  fixed 
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by  the  Minister  of  War  to  be  paid  by  the  conscript  who  purchases 
his  discharge — one- half  down,  the  other  half  being  lodged  with  the 
regimental  eaisae  to  his  credit,  and  bearing  four  per  ceut.  interest, 
until  his  discharge  at  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  year  of  service, 
should  he  desire  to  leave,  when  it  is  handed  to  him  together  with 
the  interest.  Under  this  arrangement,  every  conscipt  may  retire  at 
thirty-four,  and  every  volunteer  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with 
sufficient  capital  iu  hand  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  some  small  line 
of  business,  and  an  additional  income  for  life  of  £10  a  year,  should 
he  be  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  d'honnewr,  and  of  £A  a 
year  if  he  has  won  a  Military  medal.  This  bouuty,  in  order  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  humbler  recipients,  must  be  accepted  by  all, 
even  the  non-commissioned  officers,  on  their  re-engagement;  but  as 
no  man  "  who  sells  himself/1  qui  se  vend  (such  is  the  military  pride 
of  the  French)  can  ever  gain  his  epaulettes  except  under  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  those  who  expect  promotion  return  the 
money  as  a  gift  to  the  regimental  fund,  or  bestow  it  on  any  charit- 
able institution  they  may  choose  to  select ;  and  this  act  of  liberality 
on  their  part  is  duly  announced  in  the  order  of  the  day.  Should 
the  soldier  remain  to  complete  twenty-five  years  of  service,  he  is  for 
the  last  eleven  years  in  receipt  of  4d.  a  day  increased  pay ;  and 
then,  even  though  undecorated,  retires  at  forty-five  years  of  age 
with  a  minimum  pension  of  £20  a  year,  augmented  by  allowances  for 
campaigns  and  wounds,  if  he  have  made  the  one  or  received  the 
other.  Finally,  a  multitude  of  Government  places  must  be  filled  by 
aaicieru  mititavres ;  hence  we  meet  them  everywhere  in  Paris  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  licences  to  keep  tobacco  shops  are 
only  granted  to  retired  militaires  or  their  families. 

We  do  not  see  why  something  of  the  sort  might  not  be  done  for 
our  soldiers,  as  an  inducement  to  good  conduct  and  to  retain  them 
in  the  service.  A  grant  of  Government  land  in  the  Colonies,  held  in 
prospect,  would  also  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  better- 
ing the  position,  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  British  soldier. 

If  a  number  of  clerkships  in  all  our  public  offices  were  exclusively 
reserved  for  soldiers  who  had  served  their  term — which  should  be 
shortened — would  not  that  be  a  strong  attraction  to  a  better  class 
of  recruits,  and  always  secure  a  sufficient  number  at  the  call  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant  P 

We  do  not  see  why  a  certain  number  of  railway  appointments 
should  not  be  reserved,  by  a  special  clause  in  every  Railway  Act,  for 
such  soldiers. 

The  composition  of  the  French  Army,  of  course,  entails  a 
greater  equality  of  social  rank  iu  the  members  of  the  regiment,  aud 
gives  rise  to  certain  results  which  we  cannot  understand  in  this 
country.  Although  the  French  soldier  must  not  frequent  the  same 
cafes  or  restaurants  as  his  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, whom  he  is  obliged  to  salute,  yet  in  private  life  he  conducts 
himself  as  the  equal  of  the  former.     If  of  good  education,  gentle- 
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manly  manners,  and  deserving  the  honour  by  his  conduct,  he  dines 
at  the  table  of  his  colonel;  aud  meets  his  officers  at  those  of  civilian 
friends  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  social  inferiority.  No  matter 
what  their  means  are,  all  must  be  present  at  meals  in  the  barracks. 
They  may,  and  do  (such  of  them  as  can  afford  it)  give  their  rations 
to  their  neighbours,  and  dine  at  the  table  d'hote  of  a  first-rate  hotel. 
"  We  remember/'  says  a  writer  in  a  daily  contemporary,  from  whom 
we  have  been  quoting,  "  being  much  amused  on  one  occasion  at  the 
astonishment  of  an  English  nobleman  on  being  informed  by  a 
fashionable  Parisian  coachmaker  that  a  four  horse  drag,  which  he 
very  much  admired,  was  built  for  a  serjeant  in  a  crack  regiment  of 
the  Imperial  Guard/' 
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It  is  certainly  a  curious  as  well  as  striking  circumstance,  that 
whereas  in  this  country  somewhat  of  a  popular  clamour  has  of  late 
arisen  for  increasing  promotion  from  the  ranks  in  the  British  Army, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  Armies  of  the  Continent  to  ex- 
clude non-commissioned  officers  and  cadets  from  reaching  the  posi* 
lion  of  commissioned  officers. 

This  object  would  be  promoted  by  our  introducing  into  our 
ranks  persons  of  better  education  and  origin  than  those  who  now 
join  them,  and  by  doing  away  with  the  system  of  purchasing  com- 
missions. We  purposely  abstain  from  inquiry  into  the  causes  for 
the  present  urgency  with  which  these  two  changes  are  pressed.  As, 
however,  we  have  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking  to 
recruit  from  a  more  respectable  order  of  society  than  heretofore,  we 
would  state  our  conviction  that  a  change  in  the  purchase  system 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  service.  It  is,  however,  to  this  grow- 
ing  tendency  in  the  construction  of  Continental  regiments  viewed  in 
contrast  to  the  opposite  desire  for  promotion  from  the  ranks  in 
British  regiments,  that  we  would  direct  attention.  And  the  change 
which  would  take  place  in  these  foreign  armies  by  this  exclusion,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  in  these  countries  education  of  a  higher 
kind  and  wider  range  can  be  more  easily  obtained  than  in  this 
country ;  and  among  the  conscripts  called  to  serve  in  the  ranks, 
the  proportion  of  men  previously  well  educated  and  of  good  ante- 
cedents is  accordingly  much  greater  than  among  our  voluntary  sub- 
stitute recruits. 

Hitherto  the  practice  of  promotion  abroad  has  been  quite  sys- 
tematic, while  dependent  on  education,  military  knowledge,  and 
regimental  training  ;  so  that  young  men  there  could  become  candi- 
dates for  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  Owing  to  the  rigour  with  which  the  conscription  laws 
operate,  and  the  prestige  which  military  service  enjoys,  the  prospect 
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of  such  advancement  is  an  object  of   ambition.    But  from  the 
absence  of  conscription,  and  the  advantages  attainable  in  unmartial 

fmrsuita  in  our  country,  neither  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  nor 
rora  the  desire  of  social  position,  could  the  hope  of  a  commission 
offer  inducement  to  properly  qualified  persons  to  pass  through  the 
ranks.  Perhaps  with  considerably  higher  pay  and  more  freedom 
than  our  soldiers  obtain,  a  number  of  young  men  of  good  grade, 
proficiently  trained,  and  with  untainted  habits  might,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  bias,  be  willing  to  serve  for  years  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity  in  prospect  of  receiving  a  commission.  It  is,  however, 
altogether  unnecessary  that  the  finances  of  the  country  should  be 
burdened  by  giving  such  parties  extra  remuneration  for  ordinary 
services,  and  the  chances  of  a  commission,  when  there  is  no  lack 
of  educated  and  active  youth  willing  to  purchase  commissions  in 
the  army;  gentlemen  who,  from  their  connexions,  habits  and 
bearing,  are  adapted  to  gain  respect  and  confidence  among  those 
who  compose  the  rank  and  file  of  our  regiments,  and  are  themselves 
in  harmony  with  all  the  institutions  and  social  arrangements  of  the 
country. 

The  complaint  then  is,  that  by  the  purchase  system  commissions 
are  withheld  from  qualified  men  in  the  ranks,  and  thereby  proper 
encouragement  is  not  given  to  a  superior  class  of  men  to  join  the 
service  as  their  profession.  This  at  least  is  the  popular  grievance, 
which  embraces  not  only  the  interests  of  those  who  are  non-commis- 
sioned officers  already,  but  of  those  respectable  parties  who  would 
be  induced  to  become  soldiers  on  the  chance  of  promotion,  were 
commissions  given  more  liberally  to  men  from  the  ranks,  and  could 
promotion  be  calculated  on  as  the  certain  reward  of  character  and 
proficiency.  At  ail  events  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  reason- 
ably considered  as  a  grievance,  on  the  plea,  that  the  army  is  a 
national  institution,  the  whole  benefits  of  which  should  be  open  to 
all  competent  candidates.  For  the  plan  of  exposing  commissions 
to  competition,  to  be  adjudged  by  competitive  examinations,  would 
not  meet  the  popular  case  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  absurd 
than  giving  a  regimental  commission  to  those  who  have  large 
bookish  iro formation,  or  perhaps  large  capacity  for  scholastic 
cram,  which  cannot  insure  the  requisite  personal  and  relative  quali- 
fications. It  is  therefore  only  as  regards  commissions  to  persons 
serving  in  the  ranks  that  we  take  concern,  and  we  say  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  be  bestowed  much,  if  at  all,  more  liber- 
ally than  has  been  done  in  the  recent  past. 

The  fact  is,  a  liberal  distribution  of  commissions,  introducing  a 
different  set  of  officers,  would  involve  an  entire  change  which 
would  not  work  well  and  deteriorate  the  army.  Most  certainly  it 
would  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  men,  and  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  non-commissioned  officers  themselves.  Jea- 
lousy and  discord  with  discontent  would  be  unavoidable.  Nor 
would  the  promoted  find  in  their  new  position  the  consideration 
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and  influence  which  most  ever  contribute  the  main  gratification  to 
those  holding  authority  in  a  profession  that  must  always,  in  onr 
country,  be  underpaid,  and  have  its  reward  in  the  social  status  it 
confers,  but  only  in  connexion  with  personal  requisites. 

No  doubt  a  goodly  number  of  officers  of  the  upper  ranks  have 
served  without  commission* ;  gentlemen  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
esteem  promoted  from  one  step  to  another  in  consequence  of  their 
special  abilities  and  good  fortune.  These  for  the  most  part  have 
been  qualified  by  passing  through  the  most  trying  and  arduous 
office  in  the  regiment.  An  efficient  Adjutant  is,  however,  one  in  a 
thousand.  Giving  all  credit  to  good  sergeants,  as  thinking,  earnest 
and  trusty  men,  having  self-resources  and  prompt  decision,  few  of 
them  would  pretend  to  possess  the  qualifications  required  for  the 
adjutancy.  let  the  qualities  which  such  first  class  sergeants  evince, 
and  which  may  have  led  them  instinctively  into  the  service,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  among  men  of  native  energy  of  the 
common  grade  than  in  that  next  higher,  but  are  rarely  of  such 
various  kinds  as  the  adjutant  requires.  For  what  should  he  be  ? 
A  man  of  quick  sight,  active  movements,  power  of  dispatch,  in- 
domitable energy ;  the  same  with  his  pen  in  the  orderly  room, 
as  on  horseback  at  parade,  acquainted  with  everyone,  and  familiar 
with  every  duty ;  decided,  not  impulsive,  impartial  not  capricious, 
reticent,  yet  communicative  and  courteous ;  with  an  ear  for  every 
one,  and  help  for  every  one ;  ready  to  cover  every  mistake,  supply 
every  lack,  anticipate  every  want,  and  rise  with  every  emergency  ;  -j 

never  at  a  loss,  never  too  weary,  and  never  overcome ;  enjoying  withal 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  both  officers  and  ,men.  We  repeat 
such  a  man  is  one  of  a  thousand ;  and  after  seven  years'  service,  if  a 
competent  successor  can  be  found,  he  should  be  allowed  to  exchange 
his  spurs,  and  with  brevet  rank  and  full  pay  take  his  rest  at  home 
or  seek  a  quieter  position  in  some  other  corps. 

Having  all  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  without  due  considera- 
tion, that  we  think  an  increase  of  promotion  from  the  ranks 
would  be  an  evil,  even  with  such  candidates  for  commissions  with- 
out purpose,  as  a  higher  scale  of  enumeration  might  tempt  into  the 
service.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  this  opinion  must  be  endorsed 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge.  Not  that  we  would  undervalue 
the  merits  of  the  working  staff  of  a  regiment,  who  maintain  its 
discipline,  secure  its  martial  efficiency,  carry  out  its  internal  economy 
and  contribute  largely  to  colour  and  uphold  its  reputation.  But 
we  would  like  to  see  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  and  direct  re- 
sponsibility, as  would  bring  company  officers  into  more  frequent 
and  intimate  contact  with  privates,  and  thus  relieve  superior  ser- 
geants of  some  of  the  pressure  entailed  by  their  numerous  avocations. 
Time  would  thus  accrue  to  the  latter  for  self-improvement,  which 
they  do  not  at  present  possess,  so  as  they  could  prepare  themselves 
for  such  chances  of  advancement  as  might  occur  ;  and  opportunities 
would  be  given  to  the  former  to  take  their  proper  share  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  all  regimental  business.  Meanwhile  it  is  admitted 
that  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  strictly  military  department.  Also, 
that  little  is  left  unprovided  for,  so  far  as  a  code  of  regulations  can 
go.  The  reform  must  be  in  the  management  of  affairs  with  a  view 
to  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  soldier ;  and  this  supposes 
such  a  continued  exercise  of  persuasion  and  influence!  instead  of 
mere  discipline,  as  would  change  the  routine  character  of  punish- 
ment, and  can  be  employed  only  by  commissioned  officers,  whose 
motives  in  dealing  with  their  men  are  raised  above  all  suspicion. 

In  order  to  the  attaining  of  this  desirable  result,  it  is  above  all 
tilings  important  that  officers  exercise  sympathy  and  conciliation  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  those  under  their  authority.  For  doing 
so,  and  using  the  influence  thence  insensibly  flowing,  the  home 
habits  and  associations  of  British  officers,  and  the  consideration 
they  everywhere  receive  are  peculiarly  favourable.  Our  officers 
may  not,  indeed,  have  the  military  science  and  training  which  the 
officers  in  the  Armies  of  the  Continental  nations  possess,  and  are 
earlier  in  authority,  but  they  have  qualifications  of  another  kind, 
which  fit  them  well  for  dealing  with  men  somewhat  accustomed  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  conversation,  and  jealous  of  all  undue 
interference  yet  ever  ready  to  respect  considerate  superiors,  and 
act  with  subordination  and  loyalty.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  subal- 
tern, from  his  youthful  thoughtlessness,  the  novelty  of  his  position, 
and  inexperience  in  dealing  with  men,  may  for  a  time  fail  in  his 
manner  of  action,  but  the  mistaken  procedure  will  in  general  be 
soon  remedied,  and  his  education  will  preserve  him  from  hauteur  or 
petulance,  which  soldiers  who  know  their  duty  and  what  is  due  to 
them  find  it  difficult  to  stand.  From  the.  first,  therefore,  newly 
commissioned  officers  should  set  themselves  to  learn  the  obligation 
under  which  they  have  come,  study  the  characters  and  habits  of 
all  around  them,  and  put  a  guard  upon  themselves  before  the  men. 
In  this  way  they  will  gradually  come  to  uuderstand  their  responsibi- 
lities, feel  intimate  interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  those 
more  immediately  under  their  command,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
the  higher  ranks  of  their  profession,  which  tax  the  tact  and  talents 
of  the  maturest  experience.  Nor  should  such  as  never  intend  to 
wait  for  martial  spurs,  but  satisfy  their  ambition  and  patience  with 
the  brief  command  of  a  company,  forget  that  their  obligations  are 
not  thereby  affected,  and  that  the  earnest  discharge  of  these  will 
redound  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  honour. 

Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  to  carry  out  regimental  regulation 
and  economy,  by  two  or  three  efficient  officers  working  zealously 
together,  with  the  help  of  an  effective  non-commissioned  staff.  Bat 
nothing  can  ever  be  so  certain  and  satisfactory,  as  when  every  office 
discharges  the  duties  of  her  own  post,  and  the  affairs  of  each  com- 
pany are  attended  to  by  its  own  officers,  without  an  undue  discre- 
tion being  devolved  upon  subordinates,  or  indulgence  needed  from 
other  quarters.     In  a  word,  the  real  character  of  a  corps  in  any 
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branch  of  the  Army,  mast  depend  upon  strict  discipline,  tempered 
with  kindness,  and  considerate  of  the  welfare  and  feelings  of  the 
men,  in  which  all  officers  alike  give  co-operation  and  example.  This 
is  the  tine  ideal  so  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned  ;  and  to  enforce 
this  conviction  with  a  view  to  the  authoritative  delineation  of  an 
exemplary  officer,  such  as  will  give  effect  to  every  means  which  pro- 
mises, without  laxity  or  undue  concessions,  to  conciliate  and  foster 
attachments  throughout  the  corps,  we  venture  to  quote,  as  worthy 
of  frequent  repetition,  the  beautiful  portraiture,  in  the  following 
passage  fora  the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Montgomery  Lawrence. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  attend  parade,  to 
manoeuvre  a  company  or  a  regiment,  to  mount  guard,  to  sanction 
promotions,  to  see  the  pay  issued,  to  sign  monthly  returns,  and  to 
wear  a  coat  with  a  standing  collar.  The  officer  has  higher  duties  to 
perform — a  duty  to  his  sovereign,  a  duty  to  his  neighbour,  a  duty 
to  his  God— not  to  be  discharged  by  the  simple  observance  of  these 
military  formalities.  He  stands  in  loco  parentes ;  he  is  the  father  of 
his  men,  his  treatment  of  them  should  be  such  as  to  call  forth  their 
reverence  and  affection,  and  excite  in  them  a  strong  feeling  of  shame 
in  being  detected  by  him  in  the  commission  of  unworthy  actions. 
It  is  his  duty  to  study  their  characters,  to  interest  himself  in  their 
pursuits,  to  enhance  their  comforts,  to  assist  and  to  encourage  with 
counsel  and  with  praise  every  good  effort,  to  extend  his  sympathy 
to  them  in  distress,  to  console  them  in  affliction,  to  show  by  every 
means  in  his  power  that,  though  exiles  from  home  and  aliens  from 
their  kindred,  they  have  yet  a  friend  upon  earth  who  will  not 
desert  them.  These  are  the  duties  of  the  officer,  duties  too  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  an  abundant  recompense." 

Now,  deeming  this  quotation  the  true  account  of  an  officer's 
duty,  to  which  no  one  undertaking  the  responsible  honour  of  her 
Majesty's  commission  can  reasonably  object,  it  is  proposed  to  sng- 
gest  some  methods  by  which  captains  and  subalterns  can  effectually 
further,  as  cannot  otherwise  be  done,  the  contentment  and  morality 
of  our  soldiery.  And  should  it  be  objected  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  encroachment  made  on  the  leisure  and  enjoyment  time  which 
officers  expect  along  with  the  standing  collar,  it  should  suffice  to 
remind  those  disposed  to  demur,  that  from  the  very  prime  of  life, 
for  years  onward,  the  youth  must  not  shrink  from  self-denial  and 
exertion,  who  is  to  be  worth  much  in  the  maturity  of  manhood. 
The  benefits  to  be  aimed  at  cannot  however  be  fully  realised,  un- 
less the  services  be  yielded  with  good  will,  and  not  in  a  rotine  and 
perfunctory  spirit.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  idleness, 
intemperance  and  whoredom  are  the  sins  to  which  soldiers  are 
exposed ;  and  that  kindness,  encouragement,  and  shame,  are  the 
only  means  of  moral  influence  which  officers  can  employ.  Thus  it 
should  be  enough  for  the  willing,  to  know,  that  this  influence,  with- 
out much  acquaintance  with  men,  or  study  of  character,  will  silently 
take  effect,  according  to  the  sympathetic  laws  of  our  common  nature, 
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and  powerfully  counteract,  with  the  help  of  various  occupation, 
these  tendencies  to  evil.  In  particular,  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  large  amount  of  mortality,  and  other  baneful  con- 
sequences, occasioned  by  intemperance  and  sexual  vice,  are  avoid- 
able ;  that  these  practices  of  excess  and  licentiousness  can  be  better 
checked  by  moral  influence,  than  by  rigorous  discipline ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  soldiers  in  relation  to  immorality,  while  there 
is  much  that  officers  can  do,  on  them  must  rest  a  correspondent 
responsibility. 

1.  Proceeding  to  particularise,  without  imposing  on  officers  the  irk- 
some labour  of  imparting  elementary  instruction  to  recruits,  there 
can  be  uo  good  reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  in  squad 
drilling,  as  is  done  by  officers  in  Continental  armies.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  young  soldier  is  most  fretted  yet  susceptible ;  and  no  one 
who  has  heard  the  pride  with  which  retired  drill-sergeants  speak  of 
those  who  have  bad  a  prosperous  career,  and  received  from  them 
instruction,  and  the  affectionate  respect  with  which  soldiers  speak  of 
those  who  drilled  them  with  patient  skill  and  kindness,  can  doubt  that 
this  period  is  fruitful  of  results.  The  observant  instructor  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  temper,  capacity,  and  habits  of  the  recruit, 
while  laying  a  foundation  for  his  own  attainment?,  rendering 
him  worthy  of  future  confidence  and  respect.  Why  then 
should  our  officers  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  source  of 
knowledge,  and  bond  of  attachment.  By  overlooking  the 
progress  of  the  drill-training,  not  a  little  would  be  gained, 
at  the  very  outstt;  and  more,  when  the  officer  is  master  of 
the  system,  and  can  give  or  superintend  the  whole  instruction,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  evince  his  own  proficiency  and  sympathy  with  the 
taught.  Not  that  we  think  of  the  acquisition  the  officer  will  obtain 
during  the  process,  from  the  bringing  military  practice  to  bear  upon 
his  own  educational  attainments,  in  a  matter  in  which  there  can  be 
no  cramming,  and  book  learning  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  for 
which  we  plead  is  the  advantage  to  the  soldier,  from  finding  his 
officers  interested  in  his  instruction  and  proficiency.  We  would  there- 
fore carry  the  plan  further,  by  giving  at  least  one  hour  every  week  to 
company  drill,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  company's  officers  shall  in 
turn  take  command.  Thus  the  entire  company  will  be  brought  regu- 
larly under  the  observation  of  their  own  officers,  in  circumstances  to 
give  them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  capacity,  but  a  kind 
of  intimate  intercourse.  Nor,  let  it  be  noted,  is  there  anything  new  in 
this  active  sharing  in  training  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
seeing  it  is  already  practised  in  connexion  with  the  outdoor  instruc- 
tion in  rifle  shooting,  while  it  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  much 
less  of  burdensome  task-work  to  the  company  officers. 

In  connexion  with  this  we  would  urge  the  advantage  of  officers 
taking  part  in  athletic  sports  and  recreations  along  with  their  men. 
Government  ought  to  make  provisions  for  calesthenic  exercises  of  a 
voluntary  aud  social  kind,  whatever  they  may  do  as  to  those  of  a  more 
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systematic  and  regulation  description.  Garden-plots,  workshops  with 
lathes,  benches,  and  tools,  should  be  provided  ;  and  exhibitions  of 
work  should  be  encouraged.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss  for  officers  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  means  of  exercise  and  occupation  in  a 
friendly  rivalry*  But  with  so  much  bodily  vigour,  elasticity,  and 
sparkling  blood,  as  well-fed  and  untoiled  young  soldiers  have  to 
expend,  nothing  less  than  physical  excitement  can  suffice,  such  as 
swimming,  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  feats  of  limb  supply.  Almost 
every  place  where  barracks  exist  can  furnish  spots  adapted  to 
one  or  other,  if  not  to  all  of  these  manly  contests,  in  which  art 
as  well  as  strength  can  be  displayed.  By  sharing  in  the  sport  of  such 
matches,  and  the  preparatory  training  for  them,  nay,  even  by  merely 
appearing  as  patronizing  spectators  of  them,  a  species  of  intercourse 
would  be  secured  sure  to  tell  upon  the  soldier  in  many  ways.  We 
have  known  indeed  beneficial  effects  to  ensue,  nor  can  they  fail  when 
all  is  properly  managed.  In  fact,  English  bred  gentlemen  possess 
in  a  peculiar  manner  those  qualities  which  can  be  safely  trusted  to 
work  out  good,  and  not  evil  in  such  encounters  of  agility  and  skill. 
The  exertion  too  sustained,  without  having  recourse  to  any  stimu- 
lating beverage  would  be  useful  example,  and  test  the  fact  that 
fatigue  in  heat  as  well  as  in  cold  can  be  best  endured  by  such  self- 
denial. 

2.  Passing  from  exercises  of  these  varied  sorts  to  exercises  of  a 
higher  type — from  body  to  mind — it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
officers  show  an  interest  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the  mental  im- 
provement and  entertainment  of  their  men.  Those  who  read  the 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Military  Education  are  aware  that  much 
store  is  being  set  by  the  authorities  upon  Lectures,  Concerts,  and 
special  instruction  classes,  as  well  as  upon  regular  attendance  at 
school.  .It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  school  attendance  is  on  the 
average  less  and  more  desultory  than  it  ought  to  be :  and  it  is  an 
obvious  defect  not  to  say  discredit  that  so  few  officers  are  among 
the  gentlemen,  literary  and  scientific,  who  voluntarily  come  forward 
as  lecturers,  &c. 

Surely  a  remedy  should  be  found  ?  Assuming  then  that  officers 
commanding  interpose  no  discouragement,  only  certified  excuses 
should  be  admissable  for  every  non-attendance  of  those  recruits 
and  duty  men  whose  names  are  on  the  school-roll,  and  these  excuses 
should  be  recorded  in  some  way  and  placed  under  the  notice  of 
officers  in  charge  of  companies,  for  as  it  is  eager  scholars  are  vexed 
at  being  prevented  from  attending  so  regularly  as  might,  though 
all  may  not  be  anxious  to  learn ;  and  with  the  information  thus 
obtained  captains  should  make  some  effort  to  encourage  their  own 
men  to  take  full  advantage  of  school  opportunities.  The  mere 
prospect  of  promotion  is  not  enough  to  stimulate  to  such  exertion 
as  is  necessary  by  uneducated  adults,  and  the  prospect  is  not  cer- 
tain inasmuch  as  school  learning  cannot  stand  as  a  substitute  for 
the  energy  and  judgment  which  leas  educated  men  display.    No 
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soldier,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  without  ability  to 
read  fluently,  and  with  understanding.  Yet  such  are  the  difficul- 
ties and  reluctance  to  be  overcome  by  adults  who  have,  never  known 
or  forgotten  letters,  that  nothing  less  than  the  kindest  advice  of 
their  officers  will  sustain  them. 

But  surely,  if  with  regard  to  any  thing,  even  gentle  compulsion 
may  be  fairly  employed  with  soldiers,  in  this  direction,  when  there 
is  so  much  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  intelligence  in  the 
service.  And  were  it  an  injunction  that  the  officer  of  the  day 
should  make  his  visit  to  the  school-room  when  the  men  are  present, 
and  look  on  for  a  while  as  the  work  proceeds,  his  attention  would 
gratify  those  under  instruction,  and  cheer  the  teacher  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  arduous  and  invaluable  labours,  too  rarely  and  coo 
little  appreciated.  Then,  though  British  officers  are  not  often 
bookish,  there  are  doubtless  plenty  luxuriating  in  every  corps, 
whose  superior  education,  adaptable  powers,  and  particular  pre- 
dilections, leave  them  inexcusable  in  declining  to  associate  with 
others  in  furnishing  rational  entertainment  to  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks. This  ought  to  be  provided  twice  a  week  during  the  winter 
evenings,  readings  and  concerts  alternating  with  popular  lectures. 
Perhaps  the  Education  Board  is  too  stingy  in  supplying  apparatus 
and  material,  when  schoolmasters  are  willing  to  lecture  on  subjects 
requiring  experimental  illustrations,  while  the  lectures  which  are 
prescribed  to  schoolmasters,  and  for  which  magic  lantern  slides  are 
circulated,  are  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  attract  an  audience.  At  all 
events  every  attention  should  be  given  to  these  profitable  amusements, 
and  not  only  officers  but  soldiers  themselves  should  be  forward  to 
lend  assistance,  as  greater  interest  would  be  taken  in  such  cases, 
and  now  a  portion  of  the  library  funds  could  be  assigned  to  meet 
expenses.  Nor  is  it  any  drawback  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
plan,  that  music  and  dramatic  readings  are  sure  to  be  preferred  by 
the  majority  to  topics  on  science  and  literature,  and  though  there 
are  some  to  whom  low  company  and  strong  drink  have  always 
greater  attraction,  for  it  is  well  to  care  for  the  more  rational  social 
enjoyment  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  seek  it  without  the  gates, 
and  not  less  so  to  induce  the  unvitiated  and  yet  hopeful  to  join 
those  better  men.  To  all  such  it  must  be  gratifying  to  receive 
voluntary  contributions  in  their  service,  and  the  pleasure,  along 
with  their  own  after  thoughts  and  conversation  must  have  a  huma- 
nizing influence,  more  especially  when  the  elevating  process  has 
the  countenance  of  a  kind  and  active  commanding  officer. 

8.  The  only  other  suggestion  which  has  reference  to  company 
officers  is  with  respect  to  the  visits  which  the  officers  of  the  day  are 
required  to  make  to  the  prison  cells  and  the  hospital  wards,  though 
inasmuch  as  these  duties  are  deemed  on  all  hands  a  sheer  routine,  the 
abrupt  and  hasty  manner  in  winch  they  are  performed  is  not,  per- 
haps, at  fault.  No  time  is  given  for  an  answer  to  the  summary 
question  "  Any  Complaints  V     But  considering  where  and  to  whotn 
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the  question  is  put,  it  is  a  practioal  mockery,  seeing  no  answer  is 
waited  for  or  expected.  The  principle  is  however  right*  and  the 
intention  good.  This  much  indeed  most  be  assumed.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  innovation  on  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  in  our 
seeking  to  turn  the  perfunctory  visit  to  profitable  account.  Well, 
in  the  cells  are  the  victims  of  drinking,  and  in  the  hospitals  the  vic- 
tims of  debauchery.  Both  classes  are  suffering*  and  whatever  thej 
may  do  or  say  in  the  presence  of  others,  guilty  of  the  same  things, 
they  are  ashamed  before  those  on  whose  good  opinion  thay  set  value. 
Now  this  feeling  of  shame  is  the  first  and  the  latest  defence  of 
virtue.  When  men  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  their  evil  deeds,  when 
they  are  past  feeling,  their  state  is  all  but  hopeless.  Nor  is  there 
any  one  so  likely  as  an  officer  to  awaken  this  sense  of  shame  in 
them,  while  the  emotion,  with  the  thoughts  and  convictions  which 
follow,  will  supply  the  best,  if  not  the  only  moral  influence  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  their  circumstances. 

It  is  true  in  the  case  of  prisoners  undergoing  punishments  the 
visitors  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  sentences ;  but  before  the  bolt 
of  the  cell  door  is  drawn,  the  provost  can  state  the  case,  and  to  each 
inmate  a  word  of  regret,  advice,  or  sympathy,  may  be  spoken — but 
to  all  words  of  kindness.  Thus  the  impression  that  "officers  care 
nothing1'  which  frets  and  embitters  the  feelings  of  the  guilty  may 
happily  be  removed,  and  forasmuch  as  the  mind  is  in  a  different 
state  than  it  was  when  the  punishment  was  awarded,  right  thoughts 
and  resolutions  may  be  excited  by  a  repetition  of  the  kindly  looks 
and  words  of  superiors.  It  is  not,  however,  that  on  those  whose 
intemperate  habit  is  confirmed  that  natural  emotions  will  surely  work 
for  good ;  or  that  those  who  contrive  to  avoid  the  drunkards'  court- 
martial  by  absenting  themselves  after  drinking,  will  give  up  their 
dastardly  way  of  escaping  the  usually  severer  penalty.  But  young 
and  unhardened  men,  on  whom  the  shame  and  the  solitariness  coo- 
perate, andwho  misled  and  inexperienced  feel  attention,  may  be  saved 
from  repeating  their  misconduct ;  and  thus  shunning  what  is  low, 
sensual,  and  debasing,  rise  to  that  which  is  upward,  rational,  and 
pure.  Nay,  we  are  satisfied  that  were  captains  to  see  such  offenders 
soon  after  they  had  undergone  punishment,  and  gently  deal  with 
them,  and  place  them  under  the  notice  of  steady  cheery  men  of  his 
company,  the  best  consequences  would  frequently  be  secured.  Nor 
can  too  much  urgency  be  laid  upon  officers  with  reference  to  their 
duty  in  seeking  to  prevent  drinking,  since  although  there  is  leas 
drunkenness  among  soldiers  than  among  the  same  class  of  men  in 
civil  life,  yet  four-fifths  of  the  offences,  accidents,  and  diseases,  which 
occur  in  the  service  at  home  during  peace,  are  occasioned  through 
intoxication. 

In  visiting  the  hospital,  longer  time  must  be  consumed,  for 
usually  patients  are  more  numerous  than  prisoners.  But  there  the 
momentary  glance  from  the  ward  door,  simultaneously  with  the 
abrupt  routine  question,  is  surely  out  of  place.    A  demand  is  made 
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for  some  deomt  attention  and  sympathy,  from  whatever  oanse 
•offering  may  have  arisen ;  and  it  k  well  for  all  to  aee  what  severe 
or  fatal  disease  inflicts.  An  instant  would  suffice  to  inspect  the 
list  of  patients— the  attendant  would  direct  the  officer  to  the  most 
affiieted,  many  of  the  inmates  might  be  noticed,  and  of  bis  company, 
or  known  to  him  more  particularly  recognised,  and  all  be  gratified, 
even  tliose  having  reason  to  he  ashamed.  And  it  is  for  those 
who  have  cause  for  shame  that  we  wish  to  innovate  on  a  system  of  rou- 
tine visiting,  for  the  particular  misconduct  under  notice  is  not  deemed 
a  military  fault,  though  it  injures  the  constitution  and  deprives  the 
regiment  of  much  service ;  and  it  is  only  when  profligacy  brings  on 
disease  that  it  can  in  any  way  be  dealt  with.  The  prevalence  of  this 
vice  is  in  fact  a  matter  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Bat  neither 
coercive  measures  nor  facilities  for  marrying,  if  practicable,  would 
do  much  to  check  licentiousness,  if  reliance  con  be  placed  on  the 
character  of  the  men  otherwise,  who  are  either  immoral  on  the  one 
hand,  or  ready  to  marry  on  the  other.  Meanwhile,  we  have  more 
dependence  on  the  effect  of  the  silent  look  of  officers  day  after  day 
in  awakening  and  keeping  alive  an  abashed  sense  of  self*debaseinent 
than  upon  anything  else  that  can  be  employed,  and  that  we  have  no 
-doubt  this  ordeal  would  greatly  help  to  defeat  the  object  of  those 
who  with  ridicule  and  rude  wit  try  to  shame  the  guiltless.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  stated,  that  pernicious  as  these  exoesaes  are,  and 
sure  to  lead  to  more  general  demoralization,  the  vice  is  carried  to  n* 
greater  extent  among  soldiers  than  among  the  population  at  large. 

It  must  have  been  seen  that  by  thowing  so  many  duties  upon 
company  officers,  the  labour,  at  least  the  responsibility  of  sergeants, 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  This  is  intended,  and  those  who  have 
taken  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  change  that  would  follow, 
would  not  object  to  the  result.  It  may,  no  doubt,  .considering  the 
previous  education  and  habits  of  our  officers,  be  felt  to  be  something 
of  a  hardship  to  have  such  a  variety  of  services  exacted  from  them. 
It  might  necessitate  a  longer  period  of  training  before  the  freshman 
could  be  assigned  command  as  an  ensign.  But  that  would  be  no 
real  disadvantage.  The  profession  of  arms  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  idling  away  the  years  of  immaturity.  Whether  the 
honour  of  Her  Majesty's  commission  be  sought  as  giving  position 
suitable  to  one's  birth,  or  leading  to  soeial  advancement,  it  should 
be  taken  with  the  weight  of  all  its  obligations,  and  is  only  dis- 
honoured by  sloth  or  incapacity.  We  believe,  too,  that  there  are 
more  evils  than  one  in  instructing  to  non-commissioned  officers 
higher  duties,  relative  both  to  instruction  and  economy,  than  that 
class  of  men  are  fit  to  discharge  by  themselves,  and  which,  in  other 
armies,  devolve  on,  or  are  shared  by  company  commissioned  officers. 
The  service  purchases  too  dearly  the  easy  and  still  management  of 
regimental  affairs,  under  the  government  of  the  uncommissioned. 

Under  this  conviction  we  venture  to  take  some  hazard  in  speaking 
out,  because  we  are  satisfied  that*  the  only  way  in  which  a  higher 
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standard  of  morality  can  be  raised,  mast  be  through  the  higher 
grade  of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  must  unavoidably  have 
much  to  do  in  forming  and  maintaining  the  moral  not  less  than  the 
military  character  of  a  regiment.  They  have,  in  their  hands,  in  a 
great  degree  the  administration  carried  on  through  their  subordinates; 
and  we  would  have  them  more  with,  or  near  their  men  a  meal-times 
and  through  the  evening.  While  upholding  their  authority  for  im- 
mediate and  implicit  obedience,  we  would  diminish  the  points  as  to 
which  their  decision  should  be  conclusive  and  withoot  appeal.  We 
would  not  encourage  reference  from  men  to  their  officers  against  the 
judgment  of  sergeants,  but  we  would  make  the  right  open  and  un- 
derstood, because  sergeants  can  be  rash,  partial,  offensive,  and 
arbitrary.  The  company  officer  commanding  should  be  the  friend 
of  the  private  soldier,  to  advocate  and  defend  him  against  the 
executor  of  law  and  discipline,  and  not  the  merely  stern  upholder 
of  authority ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  this  would,  as  has  often 
been  proved,  prevent  the  overstretching  of  power,  and  by  spreading 
content  and  confidence  among  the  men,  save  to  the  service  many  a 
spirited  and  energetic  soldier. 

Without  therefore  saying  more  about  the  exercise  of  authority  by 
those  often  sore-tried  and  overworked  in  the  administration  of  regimen- 
tal affairs,  and  offering  to  many  of  them  every  credit  for  their  ability 
and  fairness ;  we  feel  constrained  to  allude  to  that  modern  invention, 
the  Sergeant's  mess-room,  and  its  privileges,  as  a  source  of  manifold 
evils.  Thereby  their  evening  hours  are  spent  without  improvement ; 
they  are  kept  apart  from  the  quarters  of  their  men ;  contract  habits 
which  irritate  and  exhaust  them ;  and  in  too  many  instances  fall 
into  disgrace,  never  to  rise  again.  It  is  a  lure  to  the  married  of 
their  number  to  spend  their  money,  absent  themselves  from  home, 
and  hazard  their  posts  through  the  fascination  of  social  intercourse :  . 
and  the  young  men  who  have  carefully  avoided  all  irregularities,  and 
as  full  corporals  passed  scathless  through  years  of  probation,  joining 
on  their  promotion,  rarely  escape  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  asso- 
ciation. Surely  such  things  ought  not  to  be !  Yet  besides  the  ill 
wrought  to  themselves,  the  knowledge  of  all  this  among  their  infe- 
riors in  rank  is  productive  of  incalculable  injury.  No  doubt,  it 
may  be  pleaded  that  after  the  active  exertions  of  the  day,  tasking 
their  faculties  and  patience  to  the  utmost,  sergeants  need  the  means 
of  social  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  that  the  privileges  of  the 
mess-room  are  anticipated  by  many  as  a  principal  part  of  the  advan- 
tage of  promotion.  It  may  even  be  urged  that  the  increase  of  pay 
subject  to  greater  expenses,  would  not  be  deemed  a  compensation 
for  increased  work  and  responsibility,  were  they  denied  these  special 
privileges.  But  if  the  honour  of  the  rank,  the  consideration  which 
it  brings,  and  the  sense  of  duty,  would  not  be  sufficient  motives  to 
induce  qualified  soldiers  to  seek  promotion,  there  can  yet  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  retaining  a  positively  detrimental  arrangement.  At  all 
events,  something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  restricting 
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the  privileges  of  the  mess-room,  or  allowing  single  as  well  as  mar- 
ried men  to  decline  becoming  ordinary  members,  or  requiring  of  all 
stripe  sergeants  at  least,  that  more  time  be  spent  by  them  after  sundown 
in  the  company's  quarters.  Aud  should  the  objection  be  made  to  this 
last  direction,  that  it  contravenes  the  view  acted  upon  with  approval, 
that  those  in  authority  should  avoid  much  familiar  intercouse  with 
those  under  them,  and  that  the  men  should  be  left  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  their  freedom  when  not  on  duty,  the  answer  is  easily  fouud. 
Corporals  are  put  in  charge  of  rooms  for  which  they  are  held  re- 
sponsible, and  in  discharge  of  this  responsibility  must  be  much  in 
the  presence  of  the  men ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how, 
with  the  weight  of  additional  rank  and  authority,  on  becoming  ser- 
geant, they  must  undergo  a  change  which  incapacitates  them  for 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  Neither  before  nor  after  promotion 
should  their  presence  interfere  with  cheerful  and  lively  interplay 
among  the  men,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  prevent  conduct  that 
would  disturb  social  enjoyment  and  harmony.  But  enough  has  been 
said.  A  remedy  should  be  applied.  To  the  best  description  of 
non-commissioned  officers  there  would  be  the  redress  of  a  grievance. 
Among  the  men  all  appearance  of  partiality  would  be  removed. 
From  no  other  reform  can  so  much  be  looked  for.  While  the 
privileges  of  the  mess-room  remain  unchanged,  no  right  tone  can 
pervade  a  corps.  A  better  class  of  men  cannot  enter  the  ranks 
unless  to  seek  isolation  aud  refuse  the  hazards  incident  to  the 
acceptance  of  promotion. 

Perhaps  a  word  may  here  be  pardoned  in  favour  of  married  men  and 
their  families,  especially  as  we  do  not  see  how  any  considerable  in- 
crease of  their  number  could  be  well  introduced,  and  would  not 
expect  much  decrease  of  immorality  as  the  consequence  of  greater 
facilities  for  marriage.  As  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  work  privi- 
leges of  women  ou  the  strength  that  a  family  can  be  supported,  a 
larger  number  of  privates  wives  would  only  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering their  circumstances  more  precarious.  As  a  matter  of  justice 
where  selection  has  to  be  taken,  only  men  of  good  character  and 
some  service  should  have  preferential  permission  to  marry.  It 
should  be  a  legitimate  claim,  and  yet  a  boon,  excluding  mere  favour. 
But  separate  and  convenient  accommodation  should  be  given  to 
each  family,  securing  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  a  home.  How 
favourable  the  condition  of  privates'  families  would  then  be,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  contentment  and  happiness  they  are  seen  to  enjoy 
under  all  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  now  subject  in  their 
enforced  domestic  intercourse.  In  truth,  when  all  the  paid  labour 
going  is  divided  among  married  privates,  and  no  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  higher  rank  than  a  full  corporal,  is  allowed  men's  washing, 
nothing  is  wanted  except  better  quarters.  Or  if  anything  could  be 
added,  to  spare  the  parents'  anxiety  with  their  limited  incomes,  it 
would  be  giving  wives  and  children  with  their  goods  free  convey- 
ance from  one  place  to  another  on  all  occasions  of  removal  uuder 
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order.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  benevolence  of  the  public  in  sub- 
scribing  the  money  of  which  a  large  surplus  forms  the  patriotic 
fund,  which  led  to  a  generous  emulation  on  the  part  of  government, 
subsistence  is  allowed  to  soldiers'  wives  and  children  when  obliged 
to  leave  the  regiment,  and  provision  made  for  their  rejoining  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  suggested  for  improving  the  state  of  things 
in  the  army,  in  relation  to  the  position  and  comforts  of  our  soldiers, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  results  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
regulations,  management,  and  every  thing,  must  depend  upon  the 
competence  and  devotion  of  those  in  chief  command.  For  the  satis- 
factory discharge  of  the  high  functions  of  regimental  command,  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities  and  habits  are  requisite.  The  existing 
code  of  extensive  and  detailed  regulations  is  therefore  necessary.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  activity,  tact,  and  firmness 
of  the  chief.  Early  attention,  and  earnest  discharge  of  company 
duty,  will  do  much  to  prepare  one  for  the  office,  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  an  interest  in  its  requisites.  But  no  amount  of  book  learning 
or  of  training  in  military  science  and  tactics,  or  of  cleverness  in 
manoeuvring  soldiers,  can  serve  in  lieu  of  the  higher  qualifications 
which  inspire  confidence  in  the  justice  and  kindness  of  the  colonel. 
Nor  can  anything  be  more  grateful  to  a  right-minded  man  in  chief 
authority  than  the  conviction  that  he  is  fully  trusted  where  he  has 
almost  irresponsible  command. 

As  the  result  sought  is  the  moral  elevation  of  soldiers  of  every 
grade,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  together  with  their  highest  wel- 
fare is  proposed  as  the  object  of  the  religious  ministrations  provided 
for  them,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
positive  role,  subject  of  course  to  discretion  and  necessity,  that  no 
avoidable  encroachment  be  made  on  the  sacred  Sunday  rest.    There 
can  be  no  reason  why  affairs  should  be  transacted,  and  work  carried 
on  in  the  barracks  or  the  orderly-room  that  is  not  found  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  transactions  of  commerce  or 
in  police  adjudications.     Argument  surely  cannot  be  needed  to  show 
that  labour  and  secularises  should  be  avoided  at  least  as  much  in 
regiments  as  in  other  national  institutions,  among  soldiers  as  among 
the  general  population.     All  questions  of  necessity  are  practically 
set  aside  by  the  arrangements  followed  by  some  commanding  officers, 
or  the  traditional  customs  of  certain  corps.     With  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion,  the  routine  business  of  the  orderly-room  and  the 
pen  work  of  sergeants  might  be  postponed  to  next  day,  without  de- 
triment, so  as  to  permit  not  a  few  to  attend  at  divine  service  who 
are  never  seen  there.     Prisoners   may   be  safely  left  untried  on 
Sunday  who  happen  to  be  soldiers,  as  is  done  to  civilians  under 
charge ;  and  no  more  justice  would  be  involved  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.     Other  occasions  could  be  found  when  the  men 
are  all  assembled  for  reading  information,  than  when  they  are  at 
church  parade,  and  it  would  be  more  seemly  and  of  more  benefit  to 
the  officer  commanding,  to  visit  the  rooms  and  see  the  men  at 
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dinner  on  uncertain  week-days,  than  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Nor 
ought  avoidable  fatigue  duty  to  be  exacted  either  of  defaulters  or 
men  in  turn  on  that  day.  Everything  should  indeed  be  so  ordered 
as  to  throw  the  hallo  of  sacredness  around  divine  service,  and  the 
ministrations  of  religion  among  men,  situated  as  soldiers  are,  seeing 
church  parade  and  inspection,  help  to  leave  the  impression  that 
attendance  at  public  worship  is  merely  a  routine  duty.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  that  no  mistaken  views  be  entertained  that  would  inter- 
fere with  military  avocations  on  the  plea  of  religious  scruples.  For 
all  should  know, "  that  a  soldier  standing  sentry,  going  from  post  to 
post,  marching  or  sailing  from  one  station  to  another,  in  the  trenches 
or  on  the  battlefield  may  be  doing  his  duty,  though  on  the  sabbath, 
as  truly  as  is  done  by  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  or  the  physician  at 
the  bedside.  But  never  can  a  proper  standard  of  morality  be  raised 
in  the  army  unless  consistent  respect  be  in  every  way  afforded  to 
the  ordnances  and  sacredness  of  our  most  holy  faith,  especially  by 
all  in  authority. 

In  now  concluding  this  contribution  on  behalf  of  soldiers,  intend- 
ed to  counteract  any  disinclination  to  the  service,  and  thinly  pro* 
mote  the  supply  and  improvement  of  the  army,  we  would  express 
our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  justness  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  in  most,  if  not  all  the 
matters  discussed  and  suggestions  made,  we  must  carry  with  us  the 
assent  of  all  competent  judges.  Only  in  regard  to  some  innovative 
recommendations  proposed  in  this  last  article  of  the  series,  can  we 
suppose  any  dissent,  yet  they  introduce  nothing  new  in  principle 
but  advocate  the  fuller  extension  on  practice  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Queen's  regulations.  Some  other  suggestions  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  offer  had  our  space  been  larger.  It  is,  however,  of  the  less 
consequence  that  we  omit  them  as  they  relate  not  so  much  to  the 
interests  of  the  soldier  as  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Government. 
M  meanwhile,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  will  doubtless  embody  important 
practical  recommendations  adapted  to  improve  so  far  as  possible 
the  condition  of  our  rank  and  file  as  a  means  for  insuring  an  increase 
of  recruits,  and  preventing  good  and  trained  men  from  taking  their 
discharge  after  limited  service.  8hould  something  of  a  beneficial 
character  not  be  proposed,  or  should  the  state  of  political  parties 
among  us  preclude  for  the  present  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
required,  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  will  have  to  be 
a  matter  of  regTet,  considering  the  expectations  which  have  arisen, 
and  the  state  of  European  affairs.  Something,  in  fact,  must  now 
be  done,  and  that  speedily.  This  we  say  without  retracting  aught 
of  what  we  stated  last  year,  and  this,  that  in  the  certain  prospect 
of  war  there  will  be  no  lack  of  recruits  to  risk  the  hazard 
of  the  battle-field,  and  in  such  circumstances  few  fit  and  hopeful 
men  will  seek  their  discharge. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the  military 
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nations  of  the  Continent,  the  Report  should  be  such  as  will  lead 
to  the  reform  of  whatever  can  admit  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  soldiers  while  in  the  service,  and  the  provision  on  their 
retirement.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  notwithstanding  the 
outcry  of  economists  for  cheapening  military  labour,  and  re- 
ducing Army  Estimates,  that  the  due  claims  of  soldiers  will  not 
be  sacrificed.  Not  only  should  the  interest  taken  by  the  gene- 
ral  community  in  our  soldiers  be  construed  in  a  generous  spirit 
of  liberality,  as  a  popular  appreciation  of  their  claims ;  something 
considerable  is  due  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  multitudes  throughout 
the  land,  who  are  deeply  affected  by  whatsoever  relates  to  the  posi- 
tion and  welfare  of  their  soldier  sons  and  brothers.  There- 
fore, as  the  best  means  of  promoting  enlistment,  and  as  a  proper 
amends  to  the  parents  and  kinsfolk  of  those  enlisting,  and  of  those 
who  remain  in  active  service,  it  is  desirable  to  set  forth  fully  the 
state  of  things  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  Array.  And  in  parti- 
cular, we  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  it  a  desideratum,  and  a 
practical  result  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Commission,  worth  much 
more  than  all  the  trouble  and  expense  it  can  occasion,  that  a  suc- 
cinct but  detailed  summary  of  the  many  advantages  actually  possessed 
by  soldiers,  be  forthwith  issued  under  authority,  which  might  be  cir- 
culated from  time  to  time  in  country  recruiting  neighbourhoods,  and 
in  the  first  instance  made  known  to  the  lieges  by  appearing  nearly 
simultaneously  in  all  the  newspapers,  as  their  free-will  offering  to 
this  national  cause. 


FOREIGN  SUMMARY. 

Paris,  June  23. 

If  there  were  nothing  more  required  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretations  of  certain  prophecies  than  the  exact- 
ness with  which  they  are  being  realised,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
accept  these  interpretations,  and  to  share  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
terpreters, that  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon  is  about  to  be  fought, 
for  at  the  present  moment,  nearly  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are 
engaged  in  actual  conflict.  Not  only  did  the  Prussian  nation  feel  confi- 
dent that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of  their  country  being 
involved  in  a  war,  a  confidence  fully  participated  in  by  the  mass  of 
Germans  everywhere,  but  the  best  informed  of  French  statesmen 
were  equally  incredulous ;  even  those  who  knew  most  of  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Italians  for  a  fight  with  Austria,  for  though  they  kuew 
that  Italy  meant  fighting,  they  could  not  believe  Prussia  would 
give  them  the  opportunity.  All  that  the  French  nation  cares  for 
now,  is  that  it  may  be  kept  from  active  participation  in  the  war ; 
manufacturers  and  workmen  alike  benefit  by  it  at  present,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  for  soldiers  must  be  clothed,  aud  when  all  the 
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stock  of  boots  and  other  requisites  are  used  op,  foreign  countries 
will  have  to  supply  their  needs,  and  no  country  is  more  advan- 
tageously situated  for  such  a  purpose  than  France,  nor  more  willing 
to  assist  the  belligerents  indiscriminately.  So  far  as  one  can  judge, 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation  are  with  Austria,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  them  from  hoping  that  Italy  may  win,  because  they  fear  that 
if  she  is  beaten,  and  Austria  attempts  to  follow  up  her  advantage, 
the  Emperor  will  consider  it  time  to  take  an  active  part.  It  is, 
however,  the  general  opinion  that  Austria  does  not  stand  a  chance 
against  Prussia  and  Italy  combined.  The  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  Emperor's  letter  has  led  to 
a  prevalent  belief  that  an  understanding  of  some  kind  exists  with 
Austria,  whereby  the  chances  of  France  being  drawn  into  the  war 
are  greatly  diminished,  even  if  Austria  is  more  successful  in  defend- 
ing her  territories  from  invasion  than  is  commonly  hoped.  The 
nature  of  this  arrangement  is  very  differently  described ;  the  truth 
of  the  matter  being,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  most  scrupulous  as  regards  secrecy.  It  is 
supposed  that  if  Austria  waged  a  successful  war,  she  would  not  assist 
in  bringing  back  the  ejected  princes  of  Italy,  but  would  hold  her 
conquests  until  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  would  then  resign  them 
in  return  for  certain  concessions.  What  would  compensate  her  for 
giving  up  the  conquered  territory  is  not  clear;  still  less  can  it  be 
conjectured  what  would  compensate  her  for  giving  up  Yenetia,  and 
until  this  is  got  rid  of,  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  a  durable  peace 
between  Austria  and  Italy. 

Austria  with  little  money  and  little  credit,  has  decided  that  it  is 
.preferable  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  either  have  to  yield 
Yenetia  by  the  fortune  of  war,  or,  if  victorious,  possess  it  without 
further  dispute.  Whichever  of  these  two  events  happens,  the  future 
of  the  country  will  be  pretty  much  the  same;  the  Army  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  as  this  is  the  great  source  of  expenditure,  the 
finances  may  be  got  into  something  like  order,  which  they  never  could 
be  while  Italy  persisted  in  maintaining  so  large  an  army.  The  recent 
conduct  of  the  Government  can  hardly  be  condemned.  Humiliated 
as  it  had  been  by  Prussia  in  the  Duchies,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  it  determined,  more  as  it  seems  out  of 
spite  than  with  a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
giving  them  the  liberty  they  wanted  to  elect  their  own  Government, 
so  far  as  her  power  lay,  well  knowing  that  Prussia  would  not  con- 
sent, and  hoping  thereby  to  excite  the  minor  States  against  her. 

The  military  policy  of  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
will  probably  be  a  waiting  one  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
number  of  troops  she  has  to  contend  against;  and  this,  on  the 
whole  will  be  regarded  by  military  men  as  the  best  policy,  since  it 
gives  disease  a  chance  of  working  its  havoc  among  the  enemy,  which, 
considering  the  greenness  of  the  troops,  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
serious.     For  the  same  reason  both  Prussians  and  Italians  will  be 
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anxioos  to  come  to  blows  forthwith,  and  strike  Austria  a  blow  that 
will  cause  it  to  collapse.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  both  will  strive 
for,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  their  antagonist  will  not  be  able  to 
delay  operations  for  a  time,  if  such  is  her  desire.  We  hare  much 
to  learn  of  the  positions  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  while  of  the  intentions  of  its  leaders  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  Not  even  the  strength  of  the  different  corps  is  known,  but 
the  total  number  under  arms  is  estimated  as  being  no  less  than 
700,000.  If  all  these  were  of  the  same  quality  as  the  men  who 
pursued  the  Danes  with  such  celerity  and  under  such  difficulties  as 
they  had  to  encounter  when  the  former  retreated  from  the  Danne- 
werk,  more  confidence  might  be  felt  in  the  ability  of  Austria  to  give 
an  account  of  her  foes,  but  too  little  is  known  of  the  newer  levies 
to  enable  one  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  a  battle  in  which 
there  were  no  very  decided  advantages  on  either  side.  The  advan- 
tage in  the  esse  of  generals  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
Benedek  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  but  the 
Prussian  officers  do  not  think  much  of  him,  and  speak  of  him  in 
terms  rather  contemptuous  than  otherwise.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  their  opinion  is  of  no  value  whatever.  On  a  field  of  battle,  mere 
experience,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  remarkable  ability,  is  of 
great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  that  self-confidence  to  a  leader  which 
is  the  mother  of  coolness,  without  which  no  great  things  are  ac- 
complished on  an  ordinary  battle-field,  mere  bravery  and  dash, 
though  excellent  qualities  in  a  subordinate,  being  rather  a  drawback 
in  a  commander  to  whom  perfect  equanimity  under  all  circum- 
stances, adverse  or  otherwise,  is  of  the  first  importance,  since  with- 
out it  he  is  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  opportunities  of  com- 
pleting a  victory  or  lessening  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
defeat.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  lightly  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  on  account  of  his  age;  but  he  is,  comparatively, 
an  untried  man ;  the  little  he  had  to  do  against  such  a  weak  anta- 
gonist as  the  Danes  being  no  criterion  of  what  he  could  do  on  a 
battle-field  where  such  a  large  number  will  be  engaged.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Benedek  is  the  ablest  of  all  the  generals  that  will  be 
engaged,  and  is  certainly  the  best  man  who  could  be  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers,  who  if  they  are  unsuccessful 
in  the  first  onslaught,  even  if  they  can  be  brought  to  renew  the 
attack,  will  probably  do  it  with  less  energy,  but  as  he  will  probably 
have  to  make  head  against  more  than  one  antagonist  at  the  same 
time,  his  skill  and  resources  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  leaguing  with 
Italy,  and  in  bringing  about  the  present  War,  there  is  no  denying 
that  she  has  acted  with  a  vigour  and  promptitude  which  argues 
favourably  in  behalf  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  course  on  which 
she  has  entered.  By  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  she 
has  lessened  the  chances  of  her  own  territory  being  made  the  battle- 
field of  the  immense  host  of  men  who  are  uow  arrayed  in  arms 
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against  each  other,  and  if  successful,  has  paved  the  way  for  that 
extension  of  territory  of  which  she  is  as  greedy  as.  the  Italians  them* 
selves.  Hanover,  we  may  be  well  assured,  will  never  recover  its 
independence  unless  Austria  is  completely  victorious,  and  though 
the  Saxons  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  by  Prussia,  this  will 
not  prevent  the  latter  Power  from  annexing  so  much  of  Saxony  as 
it  considers  advantageous.  It  would  be  impossible  to  condemn  the 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  Government  too  strongly.  To  attain 
its  ends,  it  has  already  caused  the  nation  such  an  amount  of  misery 
and  suffering  as  can  never  be  atoned  for.  Almost  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  now  in  the  field,  from  men  who  may 
almost  be  termed  old,  to  mere  boys  who  are  hardly  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  and  who  are 
no  more  capable  of  resisting  a  charge  of  cavalry  than  a  body  of 
schoolboys  would  be  of  opposing  an  equal  number  of  policemen. 
Prussia  has  put  forth  her  whole  strength  at  once,  with  the  evident 
object  of  crushing  Austria  at  the  outset,  and  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  The  King  of  Prussia  himself  has  no  desire  of 
humiliating  Austria,  and  provided  he  can  attain  the  object  he  has  in 
view,  would  be  glad  to  make  peace  immediately  afterwards;  but 
however  easy  it  may  be  to  begin  a  war,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter 
when  the  conclusion  is  in  question  ;  he  cannot  say  "Thus  far  will 
I  go  and  no  farther/'  The  alliance  with  Italy  will  compel  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  until  that  power  is  satisfied. 

Italy  has  at  last  got  one  portion  of  her  long-cherished  desires 
the  chance  of  gaining  Venetia,  and  this,  too,  with  the-  assistance  of 
a  power  having  similar  objects  though  in  a  different  direction,  and 
therefore  little  likely  to  have  any  dispute  with  it  on  the  subject  of 
the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  if  any  is  gained,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  able  to  sympathise  with  it  in  its  projects.  The  Army  which 
Italy  has  actually  on  foot,  is  said,  on  very  good  authority,  to  be 
quite  300,000,  including  volunteers.  The  Army  is  full  of  con- 
fidence, as  indeed  it  well  may  be,  considering  the  strength  of  its 
fleet,  and  the  extent  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  its  ally,  it  out- 
numbers the  Austrians.  Gialdini,  moreover,  is  said  to  be  an  able 
general,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  men  have  full  confidence  in  his  ability, 
which  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  A  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid 
on  the  eagerness  with  which  men  have  volunteered  for  service  under 
Garibaldi,  but  without  desiring  to  detract  from  the  credit  that  may 
be  considered  due  to  them  on  this  score,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  most  of  them  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  serve 
under  stricter  discipline  in  the  regular  Army,  if  they  had  not  so 
volunteered.  The  opinions  we  hear  expressed  of  the  quality  of  the 
troops  differ  very  much.  Some  consider  them  as  greatly  inferior  to 
the  Austrian  soldiers  in  steadiness  and  knowledge  of  their  business, 
while  others  affirm  that  there  is  little  real  difference  between  the 
ordinary  regiments  on  either  side,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  if 
it  really  exists,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  zeal  and  heartiness 
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with  which  they  will  fight  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  they  have 
so  much  at  heart  as  the  conquest  of  Veuetia ;  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 
the  release  of  Venetia,  a  kind  of  release  which  the  Venetians  at  the 
present  moment  regard  with  much  the  same  feeling3  as  a  man  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  waiting  to  have  an  aching  tooth  extracted ;  looking 
forward  to  future  ease,  but  with  considerable  apprehensions  as  to 
what  he  may  have  to  go  through  previously.  Among  a  large 
number  of  people  at  another  extremity  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
there  also  exists  hope,  but  on  widely  different  grounds ;  the  hope  of 
the  latter  is  based  on  the  anticipation  that  their  fellow  subjects  may 
be  defeated,  and  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  going  back: 
to  the  old  state  of  things  and  recovering  their  ancient  rulers.  For 
a  long  time  past,  indeed,  very  soon  after  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  Garibaldi  by  the  Neapolitans,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  set  in,  which 
has  been  growing  ever  since,  and  has  now  reached  a  point  which  is 
giving  much  alarm  to  the  authorities,  more,  indeed,  than  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  is  very  great 
in  Southern  Italy,  their  ignorance  is  on  a  par  with  their  poverty, 
and  their  religious  ideas  are  on  a  level  with  their  ignorance,  and 
not  the  less  influential  that  they  are  based  on  a  blind  and  un- 
reasoning superstition.  Such  people  as  these  are  the  most  power- 
fully influenced  by  a  priesthood  wiio  belong  to  their  own  families, 
or  to  a  grade  so  little  above  them  that  they  are  familiar  with  their 
thoughts  and  wishes,  and  who,  by  reason  of  the  little  education 
they  have  received,  are  regarded  as  greatly  superior.  This  being 
the  case,  a  more  injudicious  step  than  that  taken  by  the  Government 
to  raise  money  by  putting  down  religious  corporations,  at  a  time 
like  the  present  could  hardly  have  been  thought  of,  and  no  doubt, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  omitted  the  old  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Sicilies,  from  the  action  of  the  Bill,  that  would  have  been 
done.  The  priests  who  will  thus  find  themselves  cast  loose  on  the 
world,  with  a  small  pittance  to  live  on,  instead  of  associating  to- 
gether in  comfortable  buildings,  where  the  poor  could  come  for 
help,  and  obtain  relief  from  the  overplus  of  the  gatherings  made 
by  the  inmates  of  these  asylums,  or  from  the  funds  with  which 
charitable  persons  had  endowed  them,  very  naturally  object  to 
their  spoliation ;  and  inasmuch  as  their  only  chance  of  preventing 
it  is  by  exciting  a  revolution  while  the  Italian  Army  is  engaged 
elsewhere,  are  exerting  themselves  to  excite  a  reactionary  move- 
ment. Of  course,  if  they  are  successful,  it  can  only  be  for  a  time, 
for  even  if  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  they  would 
still  be  strong  enough  to  reduce  any  rising  in  their  newly  acquired 
territory. 

The  inhabitants  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  whose  reiterated  complaints 
led  to  the  war  which  has  at  last  set  the  whole  of  the  continent  in  a 
blaze,  have  now  found  that  they  have  exchanged  King  Log  for 
King  Stork,  with  a  vengeance.  With  almost  a  certainty  of  being 
annexed  to  Prussia,  and  being  compelled  to  p<iy  their  share  of  the 
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immense  expenditure  now  going  on  in  that  country,  they  have  the 
gratification  of  contributing  their  quota  of  cannon  fodder  to  the 
Prussian  army,  to  the  present  extent  of  40,000  men,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  obliged  to  furnish  an  additional  contingent  if  the 
war  lasts  as  long  as  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  doing.  This 
is  only  just,  and  nobody  will  consider  that  they  are  deserving  of 
commiseration  on  this  acconnt,  or  any  other.  It  is  said  that 
Prussia  has  promised  to  return  a  portion  of  Northern  Schleswig  to 
Denmark ;  if  this  is  really  the  case,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sop  to 
induce  the  latter  state  to  refrain  from  making  common  cause  with 
those  members  of  the  German  Confederation  which  have  determined 
on  opposing  Prussia,  and  which  still  maintain  such  unity  among 
themselves  as  existed  previously  to  the  announcement  of  the  last- 
named  Power,  that  the  Federation  was  extinct,  thereby  implying 
that  it  would  consider  itself  free  to  annex  as  many  of  the  minor 
States  as  it  should  think  fit  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Federal 
army  massed  about  Frankfort,  which 'is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
50,000  men,  seems  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  watch  the  course 
of  events,  which  is  the  very  best  thing  it  can  do,  since  there  can  be 
no  desire  among  the  minor  States  to  humiliate  Prussia,  though  they 
may  reasonably  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  their  indepen- 
dence, whether  Prussia  is  victorious  or  not.  They  may  well  doubt 
their  ability  to  do  this  in  the  former  case,  but  it  is  their  only  chance. 
Hanover  has  had  the  best  of  it  hitherto,  the  King  having  got  clear 
off  with  his  treasures. 

Russia,  notwithstanding  the  immense  force  she  has  under  arms, 
is  not  likely  to  participate  actively  in  the  war,  unless  France  does 
so  likewise,  but  such  assistance  as  she  can  render  to  prevent 
Austria  from  being  attacked  by  a  force  from  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  she  will  most  probably  give.  This  she  may  do  in  two 
ways,  by  encouraging  Turkey  to  maintain  her  rights  over  them,  by 
force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  and  also  by  opposing  the  passage  of  an 
army  from  the  Princi  pail  ties  to  assist  Garibaldi,  or  any  other  man 
who  may  be  selected  to  lead  a  portion  of  the  Italian  army  into  the 
Danubian  provinces  of  Austria.  Turkey  and  Russia  are  quite  alive 
to  the  intrigues  that  have  been  going  on  in  this  direction  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  no  news  to  those  Powers  to  be  told  that  the  election 
of  Prince  Charles,  of  Hohenzollern,  to  the  Government  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  was  connected  with  the  projected  movement  of  Prussia 
and  Italy,  though  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  intended  more  to 
anticipate  certain  eventualities  which  may  arise,  and  which  would 
have  been  facilitated  if  another  had  been  ruling  there,  than  for  the 
sake  of  any  active  assistance  the  populations  are  expected  to  render. 
Turkey  is  strengthening  her  army  in  anticipation  of  events  that 
have  been  long  threatened,  even  the  reserves  which  she  has  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  have  been  called  out,  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  proceedings  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
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the  issue  of  the  war  manifesto  by  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern, 
calling  on  volunteers  to  oome  forward  and  prepare  for  military 
operations.  The  nomination  of  his  father  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Prussian  forces  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  is  still  farther 
corroborative  of  an  intended  co-operation  of  the  newly-elected  ruler 
of  the  Principalities  with  the  enemies  of  Austria. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  at  last  shown  that  it  is  not  so  in- 
sensible to  public  opinion  as  its  conduct  led  people  to  suppose. 
O*  Cornell  found  that  to  imitate  a  Bismark  he  must  confine  his 
ambition  to  a  country  nearer  home,  and  that  to  operate  at  places  so 
distant  as  the  ancient  provinces  of  Spain  was  rather  too  costly  a 
business;  be  therefore  ordered  the  Spanish  admiral  to  save  the 
honour  of  Spain  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners  and  his  countrymen, 
by  using  up  his  ammunition  in  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  and 
Callao.  From  the  equanimity  with  which  Chili  and  Peru  have 
borne  these  outrages  after  so  much  loud  talking,  it  would  almost 
appear  as  though  they  must  have  been  in  want  of  officers  for  their 
Navy,  for  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  most  ignorant  civilian, 
that  the  Spanish  commander  having  no  reserve  to  draw  upon,  must 
have  nearly  exhausted  his  powder  and  shot,  as  he  acknowledges  he 
had,  and  that  consequently  a  bold  attack  by  the  Huerta,  Indi- 
pendensa,  and  other  iron-clads  and  vessels,  with  full  supply,  and 
plenty  of  fuel  on  board  (in  which  the  Spanish  squadron  must  have 
been  lacking)  would  have  been  attended  with  a  success  which 
would  have  effectively  turned  the  tables  on  Spain. 

The  announcement  of  O'Donnell  that  war  is  likely  to  break  out 
between  Spain  and  some  European  Power,  can  only  point  to 
Portugal.  Notwithstanding  that  the  King  of  Portugal  disclaims 
any  intention  of  disturbing  or  encouraging  the  disturbance  of  tran- 
quillity in  Spain,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  report,  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  both  countries,  who  desire  a 
fusion  of  the  two  Governments.  The  Military  revolts  which  have 
broken  out  in  several  places,  show  that  the  disaffection  is  wide  spread, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  when  this  becomes  known 
throughout  the  Array,  they  will  be  followed  by  others  still  more 
general,  culminating  possibly  in  a  revolution. 

Postscript — The  friends  of  Austria,  who  are  numerous,  are  weU- 

fileased  at  her  first  success,  though  they  would  have  greatly  pre- 
erred  that  the  victory  should  have  been  obtained  over  Prussians 
rather  than  Italians ;  not  because  they  like  the  latter  more,  but 
from  the  fear  I  have  already  adverted  to,  that  it  may  lead  to 
France  being  mixed  up  in  the  war.  It  is  felt  that  the  case  of 
Austria  is  a  very  hard  one;  if  it  is  defeated  by  the  combined 
Armies  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  the  evil  consequences  may  not  re- 
main under  the  control  of  those  Powers,  and  if  it  defeats  the  Italians, 
it  is  forbidden  by  France,  at  least  so  it  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  follow  up  its  advantages,  so  that 'the  position  of  Austria  is  really 
thi*-- H  has  to  contend  against  two  Powers  at  once,  with  the  know- 
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ledge  that  there  is  a  third  Power  in  the  rear,  at  present  acting  as 
bottleholder,  but  ready  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  its  actual  anta- 
gonists the  instant  it  shows  signs  of  collapse.  The  Italians,  of 
course,  endeavour  to  give  as  favourable  an  aspect  to  their  defeat  as 
they  can,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous blow ;  we  want  no  further  evidence  on  this  point  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  they  fought  with  all  the  des- 
peration of  men  who  had  resolved  to  win. 

If  the  war  does  not  terminate  with  this  defeat,  which  is  after  all 
only  a  partial  one,  if  we  take  the  entire  Italian  army  into  account, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  bloodshed  that  will  ensue ;  the  pride 
of  Italy  is  roused,  and  it  will  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
repair  its  credit,  and  these  efforts  will  give  time  for  the  Prussians 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  Austrians,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  regretted  by  most  Englishmen,  whatever  it  may  be;  who, 
as  protestants,  and  for  other  reasons  apart  from  humanity, 
do  not  wish  to  see  Prussia  defeated;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  so  evident  to  them  that  Austria  has  been  driven  into 
this  war,  that  they  cannot  help  sympathising  with  it,  and  would 
be  sorry  if  it  were  defeated.  Here  again  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  may  be  used  in  peace-making  with  great 
prospect  of  success ;  if  he  does  not  choose  to  use  it,  then  woe  be  to 
the  Germans,  for  most  assuredly  they  will  plunge  deeply  into  each 
otter's  blood;  notwithstanding  the  horror  they  have  of  fighting 
with  each  other,  of  which  we  have  strong  proof  in  the  fact,  that 
although  they  had  been  quite  ready  to  fight  each  other  in  the  course 
of  their  personal  disputes  in  the  Duchies,  no  sooner  had  it  become  a 
question  of  war  between  their  respective  countries,  than  all  their 
trivial  disputes  were  forgotten,  and  they  only  remembered  the  ties 
of  kinship  which  bound  them  together.  So  strongly  indeed  are  these 
fraternal  feelings  developed,  that  if  the  Austrian  Army  were  com- 
posed of  purely  German  elements,  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  Emperor  and  King  would  not  become  aware  of  causes  which 
would  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  their 
differences  without  fighting. 

This  settlement  of  differences  which  will  only  remain  open  for  a 
short  time,  may  have  formed  one  of  the  topics  discussed  between 
the  Emperor  of  France  and  Prince  Napoleon.  Leaving  minor 
considerations  out  of  the  question  for  a  time,  a  fair  chance  of 
arrangement  is  offered  by  the  voluntary  cession  of  Venetia  to 
Italy  by  Austria,  in  return  for  territory  in  Southern  Germany; 
Prussia  taking  an  equivalent  from  the  Northern  portion.  Consi- 
dering that  the  war  has  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  permit 
Prussia  to  annex  the  Duchies,  and  that  the  Emperor  may  feel  a 
delicacy  in  accepting  the  territories  of  princes  who  have  shown  a 
desire  to  assist  Austria,  it  would  probably  require  a  little  pressure, 
on  the  part  of  France,  to  bring  about  this  summary  conclusion  of 
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the  war,  and  Prussia  has  no  such  qualms  of  conscience,  and  would 
cheerfully  swallow  everything  offered  to  her. 

Rumours  of  a  conference  are  again  rife,  associated  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Lord  Derby  will  form  a  ministry  who  will  be 
strongly  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  existing  war. 


A  STEANGE  STORY. 


While  travelling  in  Germany  last  year  I  met  a  fine  old  Prussian 
General,  (one  of  the  surviving  heroes  of  Waterloo*)  and  one  even- 
ing after  dinner  at  a  mutual  friend's  house,  he  told  me  the  follow- 
ing story  which  I  give  to  my  readers  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
w6rds,  though  I  cannot  call  up  before  them  the  upright,  soldierlike 
bearing  of  the  gallant  old  man,  nor  the  simple,  truthful  air  with 
which  he  told  his  tale. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  in  the  Prussian  Hussars,  he  began, 

I  had   a.  very  dear  friend,  Carl  von ,  who  was  my  constant 

companion.  He  was  of  a  silent,  thoughtful  disposition  and  deeply 
read  in  all  our  old,  mystic,  German  lore.  One  evening,  while  sit- 
ting together  silently  smoking,  he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  "  Von  G.,  we  have  often  discussed  the  theory  of  after-death 
apparitions,  let  us  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other 
that,  if  possible,  the  one  who  dies  first  shall  appear  to  the  sur- 
vivor." 

At  first,  though  startled,  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  the  notion, 
but  he  persisted,  and  in  his  own  solemnity  and  earnestness  soon 
produced  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  joined  him  in  making 
the  half  solemn,  half  absurd  promise. 

Several  months  passed,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  this  when 
the  cry  "to  arms  V9  again  rang  through  Europe,  for  Napoleon  had 
re-fired  the  train,  and  we  were  once  more  called  into  the  field.  I 
pass  over  the  intermediate  events,  stirring  though  they  were,  and 
come  at  once  to  my  story. 

It  was  after  Quatrebrns  that  I  was  sent  to  take  command  of  an 
out-lying  picket  which  I  found  sheltered  in  an  old  church  in  advance 
of  the  Allied  Arm  v.  I  had  been  in  more  comfortable  quarters, 
but  these  were  heavenly  compared  to  those  occupied  by  the  greater 
portion  of  our  forces. 

I  had  not  been  engaged  that  day,  nor  had  I  seen  anything  of 
Carl  for  some  time  past,  he  having  been  employed  on  detached  duty 
with  another  portion  of  the  regiment  which  was  not  supposed  to 
have  followed  us,  but  to  have  remained  in  Brussels,  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  my  good  fortune  in  having  been  sent  with 
the  service  troops,  and  conjuring  visions  of  fame  and  promotion 
only  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  the  sentries  and  videttes  occasionally. 
1  hid  just  returned   from  one  of  these  rounds,  and,  sitting  down 
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on  a  broken  chest  in  the  vestry  of  the  chapel,  was  proceeding  to 
light  a  cigar,  when  I  felt  that  something  unusual  was  in  the  room. 
I  tried  to  conquer  the  feeling,  calling  myself  a  fool,  laying  the 
blame  on  want  of  food,  and,  covering  my  face  with  my^cloak,  en- 
deavoured to  think  down  the  sense  of  apprehension  which  almost 
amounted  to  fear,  when  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  at  last  I  was  forced  to  look  up,  and  there,  not  four 
paces  from  me,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  vestry,  was  my  friend 
Carl,  but  in  the  uniform  of  another  regiment.  I  was  of  course 
going  to  spring  up  and  embrace  him,  but  something  in  his  look 
seemed  to  chain  me  to  my  seat,  and  freeze  the  words  even  as  they 
rose  to  my  lips. 

The  figure  stood  perfectly  still  for  some  seconds,  which  seemed 
hours  to  my  excited  imagination,  and  then,  slowly  lifting  its  arm, 
I  saw  to  my  horror  a  deep  wound  in  its  side,  from  which  the  life- 
blood  was  slowly  welling.  I  gave  utterance  to  one  loud  shriek,  and 
then  the  spell  seemed  suddenly  dissolved,  for,  springing  to  tny  feet 
with  a  bound  and  with  his  name  on  my  lips,  I  rushed  forward  and 
grasped— nothing! 

I  looked  fearfully  round,  but  I  was  alone  in  the  dim,  moon- 
lighted vestry ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  old  chest  on  which 
1  had  been  sitting— nothing  hrard  save  the  horses  outside  champ- 
ing their  bits,  and  the  slow,  regular  tread  of  the  sentries  in  front  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  weary  men  within. 

I  rushed  out,  and  eagerly  questioned  the  sentries  on  duty,  but  no 
— they  had  seen  nothing— no  one  had  passed  either  in  or  out  of 
the  chapel  till  I  appeared,  though  distant  firing  had  been  heard  just 
before,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  patrol  of  our  Prussian  Hussars 
had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  the  enemy— that  was  all.  I  returned 
to  the  chapel  more  bewildered  than  ever,  when  I  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  Carl  had  appeared  in  Hussar  uniform  ! 

I  staggered  against  the  door-post,  and  before  I  could  master 
myself  sufficiently  to  enter  the  chapel,  one  of  the  outlying  videttes 
challenged;  the  answer  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  for  a  large 
party  of  Cavalry  was  seen  approaching  my  post.  The  parole  and 
countersign  were  interchanged,  and  a  patrol  of  Hussars  rode  slowly 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  where  1  stood,  and  a  lantern  having 
been  brought,  four  bodies  were  reverently  placed  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment at  my  feet,  in  the  face  of  one  of  which  I  instantly  recognised 

the  features  of  Carl  von 

The  shock  was  too  great  for  my  nerves,  unstrung  as  they  were  by 
the  strange  weird  vision  in  the  chapel  vestry,  and  I  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground. 

On  recovering,    I  found  that  during  our  short   absence  from 

Brussels,  Carl  had  been  promoted  into  a  hussar  regiment,  had  gone 

out  in  command  of  a  patrol  towards  the  French  army,  and  had  been 

shot  dead  through  the  heart  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
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at  the  same  time— nay,  the  same  moment — that  I  saw  the  vision  in 
the  chapel ! 

The  old  veteran  sank  back  in  his  chair,  exhausted,  for  a  few 
moments/  and  then,  bidding  a  hasty  farewell  to  our  host,  left  the 

room.    B turning  to  me,  said,  "  I  suppose  Von  G has 

been  telling  you  his  ghost  story  ?  I  have  heard  him  narrate  it  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and  he  never  contradicted  himself,  in  fact,  he 
has  made  me  believe  it  myself! " 

Whether  my  readers  will  agree  with  B or  no  I  cannot  tell, 

bat  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  do  so  myself  1 


THE  CONTINENTAL  WAE. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  great  battle  was  fought,  which  led  to  a 
temporary  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  to  the  Treaties 
of  Vienna,  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Those  treaties  are  often 
quoted  as  an  authority,  and  when  we  look  at  the  signatures  attached 
to  them,  their  importance  cannot  be  questioned.  They  have  now 
been  broken  by  the  aggressive  act  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Water- 
loo was  the  culminating  point  of  that  great  struggle,  and  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena  the  finger-mark  of  a  tyrant's  fate.  The  6rst 
document  (acU  principal)  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  signed  on  the  9th  Jnne,  1815,  "in  the  name  of  the  most  holy 
and  indivisible  Trinity."  Austria  was  represented  by  Metternich, 
Spain  by  Labrador,  France  by  Talleyrand,  England  by  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Clancarty,  Cathcart  and  Stewart ;  Portugal  and 
Brazil  by  Palmella,  Saldanha  and  Silveira;  Prussia  by  Harden- 
berg  and  Humboldt;  Russia  by  Stackelberg,  Basoumoffski  and 
Nesselrode;  Norway  by  Loewenheira.  After  much  careful  de- 
liberation, "The  Treaties  of  Vienna"  were  duly  signed.  Europe 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  the  harrow  and  the  plough  took  the  place 
of  the  sword  and  the  rifle. 

Since  then  we  have  not  had  any  great  Continental  war.  We 
have  seen  revolutions,  kings  and  dukes  bowled  out  at  Naples, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  other  places ;  we  have  had  tjie  Crimean  War, 
a  Chinese  campaign,  a  brush  in  Bhootan;  we  have,  with  sorrow, 
seen  two  great  powers  despoil  a  small,  independent,  gallant  country 
of  its  richest  provinces.  Nemesis  now  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  Germany.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  quarrelled  over  their  ill- 
begotten  booty;  a  continental  war,  the  end  of  which  it  is  im- 
?>ssible  to  foresee,  has  actually  commenced.  It  may  be  a  "  Seven 
ears'  War;"  it  may  be  a*  "Thirty  Years'  War."  The  same 
battle  ground  will  be  gone  over  again — Wagram,  Jena,  Leipzig, 
and,  eventually,  further  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  When 
we  consider  the  present  efficiency  of  the  weapons  of  destruction,  it  is 
almost  fearful  to  contemplate  the  loss  of  life  and  the  misery  which 
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will .  be  entailed  upon  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  kings.  No  war  is  so  terrible  as  a  civil  war.  That 
Italy  should  claim  Yenetia  is  natural.  The  people  are  Italians, 
and  hate  the  Austrian  rule.  We  wish  them  all  success,  and 
hope  to  see  Garibaldi  march  in  triumph  into  the  old  city  of  the 
Doges. 

Prussia  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Italy  against  Austria ;  not 
from  any  love  to  Italy  but  from  hatred  to  her  foe.  The  Prussians 
have  not  let  the  grass  grow,  under  their  feet.  On  the  18th  June 
they  occupied  Dresden,  Hanover,  Gassell,  and  other  small  states  are 
in  their  power  and  their  outposts  are  within  sight  of  the  Austrian 
frontier.  The  King  of  Saxony  deserted  his  capital  and  did  not 
fire  one  shot.  George  Bex  of  Hanover  was  more  prudent  than  his 
big  cousin  at  Dresden.  He  put  his  crown  and  jewels  and  all  the 
money  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  into  boxes,  and  shipped  them 
off  to  Southampton  to  be  placed  for  safety  in  the  Bank  of  England ; 
ultimately  to  the  Medici  Arms. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  now  is : — "  What  are  General  Benedek's 
plans?"  It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  is  a  military  commander 
of  the  highest  capabilities  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  army. 
Is  Silesia  to  be  his  battle  field  P  Or  is  it : — "  Reenter  pour  mieux 
sauter"  Hints  have  been  thrown  out  that  Austria  finding  that 
public  opinion  in  Europe  is  generally  in  favour  of  Yenetia  being 
restored  to  Italy,  will  make  honourable  terms  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  then,  free  from  that  thorn  in  her  side,  will  turn  her  whole 
strength  against  Prussia. 

The  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  German  people, 
simply  comes  to  this : — The  Federal  Diet  has  been  dissolved.  The 
King  says :: — 

"After  the  Germanic  Confederation  has  displayed  and  promoted, 
for  half  a  century,  not  the  unity,  but  the  disunion  of  Germany,  it 
has,  thereby,  long  since  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  been 
regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  a  guarantee  for  German  weakness 
and  want  of  strength." 

Victor  Emmanuel's  proclamation  is  that  of  a  gallant  soldier. 
The  crisis  has  come.  He  hands  over  the  government  of  Italy  to 
his  younger  brother,  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  draws  his  sword, 
takes  up  (we  quote  his  own  words)  the  "  eagles  of  Goito  and  Pas- 
trengo,  of  Palestra  and  San-Martiuo."  Once  more  he  wishes  to 
be  the  first  soldier  of  Italian  Independence. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  an  appeal  to  his 
army  to  stand  by  him.  The  army  will  do  so.  As  in  the  days  of 
Maria  Theresa  the  shout  will  be,  "  Moriamur  pro  rege  nodro.** 

In  this  preliminary  article,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  the 
names  of  the  various  towns  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  We  have 
already  stated  what  they  have  done.  Telegraphic  communication 
has  been  partially  interrupted,  but  the  news  of  a  great  battle  may 
be  expected. 

if  t 
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We  now  come  to  the  moat  serious  point  in  this  great  European 
crisia.  How  will  England  act?  What  are  the  views  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French?  What  are  the  political 
considerations*  of  Russia  ? 

As  regards  England,  we  trust  she  will  remain  neutral.  Rifle  on 
arm,  sword  ready  to  hand,  the  finest  fleet  in  the  world,  she  is  ready 
for  any  eventuality. 

The  Rhine  is,  doubtless,  the  natural  boundary  of  Prance.  If 
dragged  into  the  war — and  we  scarcely  see  how  she  can  escape  it, 
as  she  is  bound,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  carry  out  her  Italian  pro- 
gramme— the  reward  of  France  will  be  the  Rhine.  All  the  Beckers 
in  Germany  may  write 

"  They  shall  not  have  it, 
Oar  free-born  German  Rhine." 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  late  lamented  Viscount  Strangford,  the 
author  of  "Historic  Fancies/'  cut  off  unfortunately  in  the  prime  of 
.  life : 

|:  "  Have  it — but  I  will  have  it, 

'■  Your  free-born  German  Rhine. 

j;  You  shall  (five  it  as  you  gave  it, 

!  Whenever  I  claimed  it — mine. 

"  Have  it,  though  six  nations 
Should  dare  me  to  the  war  ; 
Slave,  German,  Prison,  Saxon, 
Lotharingian  and  Avar. 
Free-born  and  yours !     Six  races  ; 
Go,  count  them  in  your  slain, 
From  the  Seine's  banks  to  the  Theiss's, 
The  quelled  of  Carlomaine." 
The  Scandinavian   Powers  have  wisely  come  to  an   agreement 
<  to  remain  neutral,  and  stand  by  each  other. 

THE   HOSTILE   ASM1ES. 

.,  The  great  Continental  War  has  now  commenced  in  earnest.    The 

n  triumphal  march  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  which  he  has  upset  two 

Monarchies  without  firing  a  spot,  is  now  over.     He  stands  opposite 
his  enemy.    The  interest  of  the  moment  is  in  Italy.    If  we  can 
!  trust  the  telegraphic  communications,  a  great  battle  has  been  fought 

on  the  Mincio,  in  which  the  Italians  are  reported  to  have  been  de- 
feated.   The  dispatch  is  dated  Verona,  24th  June.     It  says  "  Both 
wings  of  the  Italian  Army  have  been  repulsed ;  but  the  battle  still 
;  continues/'     Before  we  go  to  press,  the  details  of  this  battle  may 

j  reach  us. 

|  The  Prussians  are  reported  to  have  entered  Bohemia.    The  ac- 

!  counts  of  Garibaldi's  movements  are  contradictory.     Whether  he  is 

;  near  the  Lake  of  Garda  or  in  possession  of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  is  not 

clear.     As  a  guerilla  chieftain  he  has  no  equal.     A  few  hours  will 
I  probably  give  us  more  information. 
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From  the  details  before  us  we  gather  the  following  : — 
"On  Friday  evening  the  King  telegraphed  to  Baron  Ricasoli 
that  be  intended  to  cross  the  Minoio — which,  in  company  with 
General  Delia  Marmora,  he  had  inspected— at  the  head  of  "  ten 
divisions ;"  so  that  the  strength  of  the  army  he  led  may  be  placed 
at  about  80,000  men.  The  crossing  was  effected  at  and  near  Goito, 
about  midway  between  Peschiera  and  Mantua.  At  Goito  the  high- 
way from  Milan  by  Brescia  to  Mantua  is  carried  across  the  river  by 
a  bridge,  the  arches  of  which  were  probably  destroyed ;  and  Mon- 
zarabano,  a  mile  or  two  above  Goito,  is  known  to  military  men  as 
one  of  the  easiest  points  of  passage — the  stream  forming  a  loop  to 
westward,  and  the  western  bank  commanding  the  eastern.  No 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  Austrians,  whose  outposts,  indeed,  are 
said  to  have  retired  "by  arrangement ;w  the  Pulz  brigade,  which 
observed  the  course  of  the  stream,  slowly  withdrawing  without  loss 
before  the  Italian  cavalry,  which  did  not  charge.  The  Italians 
moved  north-eastward  towards  fioverbclla  on  the  great  road  in  the 
direction  of  Verona — a  detached  corps,  apparently,  moving  up  both 
banks  of  the  Mincio  towards  Peschiera,  with  the  view  of  watching 
the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  preventing  any  annoyance  to  the 
advance  of  the  main  army  from  a  possible  sortie  of  its  garrison  ; 
but  this  corps,  probably  pushing  too  near  the  town,  was  repulsed 
by  a  short  cannonade  from  the  outer  forts.  Of  the  further  events 
of  Saturday  we  have  no  inkling  in  the  telegrams ;  but  on  Sunday 
the  two  armies  met  in  pitched  battle  before  Verona.  From  the 
slender  indications  given,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Italians, 
having  made  themselves  secure  on  the  side  of  Peschiera,  sought  to 
occupy  Villa  Franca  and  Somma  Compagna,  and  thus  to  seat  them- 
selves on  the  railways  connecting  Verona  and  Peschiera  and  Verona 
and  Mantua;  and  that  the  Austrians,  who  have  thoroughly  studied 
and  excellently  secured  the  ground  betweeu  Verona  and  the  Mincio, 
employed  their  fortified  position  at  Pastrengo,  on  the  spurs] of  the 
mountains  not  far  north  of  the  Verono- Peschiera  railroad,  to  throw 
a  part  of  their  force  on  the  left  flank  of  the  assailants— the  part  of 
his  line  that  inspired  Napoleon  III.  with  most  uneasiness  when 
the  Allies  were  within  the  Quadrilateral  in  1859.  However  or 
wherever  the  battle  was  fought,  we  have  only  the  brief  statement 
from  Verona  that  on  Saturday  a  great  battle  was  in  progress  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  Austrians;  that  both  wings, of  the 
Italians  had  already  been  repulsed ;  and  that,  when  the  telegram 
was  despatched,  the  battle  still  continued.  So  far,  however,  it  had 
gone  ill  with  the  Italians  ;  though,  as  the  fate  of  the  battle  had  ap- 
parently not  been  decided,  it  is  not  beyond  probability  that  the 
sequel  to  this  brief  but  momentous  history  may  be  of  better  auspice 
for  the  Italian  cause.  Of  General  Cialdini's  movement  across  the 
Lower  Po  there  is  no  news  when  we  write." 

The  following  pour  trays  the  position  of  the  Quadrilateral: — 
The  campaign  of  1866   begins  ou  the  line  which  marked  the 
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furthest  eastward  advance  of  the  Sardinian  army  in  1848,  and  of 
the  Allied  armies  in  1859— on  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  and  at  the 
gates  of  the  Quadrilateral.  But  the  advantages  conferred  on  the 
assailants  of  Austria  by  the  war  of  1859,  and  yet  more  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Italy  in  1860,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Milan  as  a  paint  tfappui,  and  of  the  garden  of  Italy  as  a 
magazine  and  battle-field.  If  this  had  been  all  the  gain,  it  might 
have  been  fairly  held  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  line  of  operations,  by  the  exposure  of  that  line  to  hostile  attack 
from  Parma  and  Modena,  by  the  contraction  of  the  Austrian  front, 
and  by  the  immense  strength  of  that  shortened  front.  The  war  of 
1859,  however,  for  the  first  time  opened  to  regular  attack  the 
Austrian  right  flank  in  Italy.  Formerly  covered  by  the  neutral 
territory  of  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  threw 
back  the  Austrian  frontier  to  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  mountains 
that  thence  run  northward,  skirting  the  Italian  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the 
Ortler  Spitz  and  the  Pass  of  Stelvio.  A  way  was  thus  opened — of 
which  Garibaldi  will  speedily  show  the  military  value — for  opera- 
tions against  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  the  Aus- 
trian communications  through  the  Tyrol.  The  events  of  1860  did 
much  more.  They  totally  uncovered  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 
lines  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  by  transferring  the  Grand 
Duchies  and  the  Legations  from  friendly  or  subservient  to  hostile 
hands;  and  they  created  a  peril  for  Venetia  wholly  novel  and  ex- 
ceedingly grave,  by  giving  Italy  an  excellent  base  on  the  Adriatic  at 
Ancona,  and  abundant  naval  resources,  for  an  attack  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  coveted  province.  Austria  might  at  another  time  have 
compensated  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  of  tenacity  against  these 
losses  of  strength  on  her  own  side,  and  augmentations  of  resources 
on  the  side  of  Italy.  But  engaged  as  she  now  is  in  a  conflict  with 
Prussia  which  the  revolutionary  programme  of  Count  von  Bismark 
threatens  to  render  a  struggle  for  existence — which  certainly  is  a 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  her  place  and  power  in  Germany — 
the  odds  are  strongly  against  Austria  in  the  campaign  which  has 
now  opened  under  circumstances  so  materially  changed  for  the 
hetter  for  the  assailants. 

Hitherto,  it  has  only  been  attempted,  and  indeed  has  only  been 
possible,  to  approach  the  Quadrilateral  from  the  west ;  and  it  is 
against  attack  from  the  west,  consequently,  that  the  Austrians  have, 
at  least  up  till  1859  and  1860,  lavished  all  their  preparations.  The 
Quadrilateral  of  1859,  however,  is  not  the  Quadrilateral  of  1866. 
Solidly  planted  among  their  fortresses,  covered  on  the  wings  by  the 
Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Po,  secure  from  all  danger  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  great  river,  the  Austrians  had  only  to  do  battle  with  an 
enemy  in  front,  on  the  Mincio — for  such  partizan  attacks  as  might 
be  made  through  the  passes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  could  not  seriously  affect  their  position  or 
imperil  their  communications.     But  now,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  far 
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otherwise.  The  Austrian  Italian  frontier,  commencing  near  the  Pass 
of  Stelvio — at  the  head  of  the  Valtellina,  just  where  the  chain  of 
the  Rhsstian  Alps  turns  sharp  southward  along  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Adige— ruus  along  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  south  almost 
to  the  Lake  of  Idro,  and  thenoe  east  round  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese 
valley  of  the  Giudiciaria,  to  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Continuing  down 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake,  the  frontier  line  passes — a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  First  Napoleon's  battle-fields  of  Lonato  and  Casti- 
glione,  and  of  the  Third  Napoleon's  battle-field  of  Solferino — along 
the  course  of  the  Mincio,  to  the  Po  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oglio. 
Crossing  the  Po  here,  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Oglio  and 
Guastalla  it  turns  eastward,  and  recrosses  the  Po  at  Piccarolo — thus 
including  on  the  Italian  bank  of  that  river  the  tete-du-pont  of  Borgo- 
forte,  and  the  passages  of  Gorgo,  Ostiglia  Revere,  and  Massa  Ser- 
mide.  From  Piccarolo  it  follows  to  the  Adriatic  the  course  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Po,  the  Porto  di  Goro.  Issuing  from  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  on  either  side  of  Pes- 
chiera  which  it  thus  makes  an  island,  the  Mincio  flows  due  south- 
ward past  Monzambane,  Valleggio,  and  Goito,  to  Mantua ;  whence, 
after  spreading  out  into  the  "lakes"  that  protect  the  city  on  the 
north,  it  runs  south-westward  a  few  miles,  to  join  the  Po  above 
Ostiglia.  Within  the  line  Garda-Mincio-Po,  and  generally  parallel 
with  it,  at  a  distance  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  miles,  the  Adige, 
breaking  through  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Tyrol  at  Roveredo,  and 
issuing  beneath  the  plateau  of  Rivoli  into  the  plain  of  Italy,  flows 
to  the  Adriatic  by  Verona,  Legnago,  and  Rovigo. 

On  the  upper  lines  of  the  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  just  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  plain,  formed  by  the  Tyrol  mountains  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Po  ou  the  other,  the  Quadrilateral  is  seated. 
Peschiera,  in  itself  a  little,  weak  easily-isolated  place,  forms  the 
north-west  angle.  The  line  of  the  Mincio,  a  stream  too  small, 
and  with  the  banks  too  favourable  to  an  army  seeking  a  passage 
from  the  west,  to  be  worth  permanent  fortification  or  capable  of 
serious  defence,  is  supported,  twenty  miles  below  Peschiera,  by 
Mantua— a  fortress  peculiarly  adapted  for  defeuce,  by  the  "lakes" 
of  the  Mincio  which  cover  it  to  the  north,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  a  great  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  it  can  be  laid  under 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  water.  Six  or  seven  miles  south  of  Mantua, 
the  Ute-du-pont  of  Borgoforte  forma  a  not  very  important  outwork 
of  the  Quadrilateral.  Fully  twenty  miles  due  east  of  Mantua,  on 
the  Adige,  is  the  double  tete-du-pont  of  Legnago — a  small  place, 
with  a  garrison  of  some  2,000  men,  but  not  to  be  held  in  presence 
of  a  large  army  or  against  a  vigorous  assault.  Through  it  ruus  the 
great  southern  road  from  Cremona  and  the  cities  of  the  Po  to 
Padua  and  Venice.  Verona,  twenty- three  miles  north-west  from 
Legnago,  and  sixteen  miles  east  from  Peschiera,  completes  the 
square,  and  forms  the  point  d'appui  of  the  entire  system.  Placed 
astride  on  the  Adige,  it  commands  at  once  the  roads  and  railroads 
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from  A ust rift  through  the  Tyrol;  from  Turin  and  Milan  through 
Brescia  and  Peschiera ;  and  from  Vienna,  through  Vicenza,  by  the 
the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Piave  on  the  one  hand,  and  Venice  and 
the  passes  of  the  Carnic  Alps  on  the  other.  At  Verona,  further, 
the  railroad  from  Vienna  by  Udine,  Mestre  (Venice),  Padua  and 
Vicenza,  into  Lotubardy,  and  the  branch  line  to  Mantua,  are  held ; 
and  this  command  of  communications,  and  the  extent  and  nature 
of  its  defences — which  are  exceedingly  strong  on  the  side  of  the 
west,  as  we  have  said — excellently  adapt  it  for  the  place  of  refuge 
or  support  of  a  large  army  which  has  not  renounced  offensive 
operations.  Ciose  behind  the  Adige,  the  great  Tyrol  road,  and  the 
railroad,  run  down  on  Verona ;  and  beyond  the  Adige,  close  to  the 
famous  plateau  of  Rivoli,  the  forts  of  Pastrengo,  erected  since 
1859,  shut  the  defiles  against  the  march  of  light  columns  which, 
through  thd  Stelvio  or  Tonale  passes,  or  round  the  head  or  across 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  might  seek  to  descend  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Quadrilateral  through  the  Italian  Tvrol.  Mantua  and 
Verona,  therefore,  at  the  extremities  of  one  diagonal,  form  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Quadrilateral — the  one  covering  the  line  of  the 
Miucio,  the  other  that  of  the  Adige.  But  Peschiera  and  Legnago, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  other  diagonal,  are  easily  surrounded  or 
easily  taken  ;  and  Mantua  may  be  blockaded  by  a  force  not  much 
outnumbering  its  garrison.  In  reality,  therefore,  Verona  is  the  one 
angle  of  the  Quadrilateral  which  gives  to  the  other  sides  and  angles 
what  value  they  have ;  and  thus  it  must  be  the  prime  objective 
point  of  any  operations  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  Venetia 
from  the  presence  of  the  Austrians. 

In  1859,  the  Allies  had  blockaded  Peschiera,  and  were,  at  some 
peril,  confronting  the  Austrians  in  Verona,  when  the  interview  of 
Villafranca  ended  the  war.  They  could  only  advance  on  Verona 
from  the  west,  with  their  left  flank  in  risk  of  being  cut  off  and 
driven  up  the  Adige,  and  with  their  right  flank,  refused,  covering 
their  passages  over  the  Mincio  and  menacing  Mantua.  Precisely 
what  influence  the  military  difficulties  of  his  position  had  on  the 
decisions  of  Napoleon  at  Villafranca,  we  do  not  now  ask.  That 
they  had  an  influence,  we  do  not  doubt:  for  then  the  Quadrilateral 
was  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  and  beat  adapted, 
defence  against  attack  from  the  west.  But  that  turning  of  the 
Quadrilateral  which,  we  have  said,  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Convention  of  September,  has  altered  everything.  The  Allies  in 
1859  had  but  one  base  of  operations — Turin  and  the  Ticiuo;  and 
the  Austrian  front  was  solidly  planted  on  the  short  strong  line 
stretching  from  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  the  Po.  Now,  the  Italians 
have  two  bases  of  operations — Turin,  the  Ticino,  Milan,  against  the 
familiar  and  formidable  west  face  of  the  Quadrilateral ;  Florence, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  against  its  southern  flank  and  rear,  now  com- 
pletely opened  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Grand-Dukes.  These  two 
lines  of  offensive  operation  are  connected  by  the  great  lateral  com* 
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munication  of  the  JUmilian  Way — passing  from  Milan  by  Pavia, 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  to  Ancona  (the  maritime  sup- 
port on  the  Adriatic  side,  as  Leghorn  and  Spezzia  are  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  the  new  base  at  Florence) — ana  by  the  railway  which 
runs  parallel  with  it.  * 

It  is  not  known  that  the  Aastrians  have  taken  the  precautions 
which  the  course  of  events  dictated — by  fortifying  the  lower  Po, 
and  strengthening  the  line  of  the  lower  Adige — against  the  enter- 
prises of  the  enemy  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Venctia.  Possibly, 
their  consciousness  that  their  tenure  of  Venetia  was  doomed  to  no 
distant  termination,  disinclined  them  to  expend  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  on  a  labour,  not  of  love,  that  was  sure  to  be 
lost.  Venice  is  but  120  miles  from  Florence.  The  unprotected 
lower  waters  of  the  Po,  over  which  Italy  has,  at  least,  two  easy 
passages—near  Ferrara  and  at  Polesella — and  of  the  Adige,  no 
great  difficulty,  alone  intervene.  Forty  miles  from  Ferrara,  at 
Padua,  the  one  railroad  that  links  the  Quadrilateral  to  the  heart 
of  the  Empire  can  be  reached,  and  the  defenders  of  Verona  forced 
to  depend  on  the  difficult  and  endangered  roads  of  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Piave.  Mestre  and  Venice  are  but  a  dozen  miles  further — and 
were  the  Austrian  army  only  nearer,  or  perforce  attached  to  the 
Quadrilateral,  a  coup-de-main  by  land  and  sea  might  free  the  city 
of  the  Doges  from  the  Kaiser.  That  achieved,  the  rest  would  be 
easy — for  with  Venice  and  with  Verona  alike  would  fall  the  power 
of  the  Austrians  to  hold  more  than  a  corner  of  the  province. 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    REGISTER. 


The  war  that  has  been  so  long  impending  has  broken  out  at 
last,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  our  intention  to  keep  our  readers  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  the  paper  headed 
"The  Continental  War/*  which  appears  in  another  page,  and 
which  will  be  followed  up  by  others  from  the  same  able  peu,  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise. 


The  past  month  has  witnessed  several  events  of  interest  to 
the  United  Services,  as,  par  excellence,  devoted  to  all  that 
concerns  the  Royal  family.  As  in  duty  bound,  though  not  earliest 
in  date,  we  may  name  the  marriage  of  the  amiable  and  popular 
Princess   Mary    of  Cambridge,  with   the   hope  that   the   Mosaic 
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dispensation  from  service  of  the  newly-married  man  may  save  her 
from  any  personal  anxiety  as  to  the  present  German  war.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  Colchester,  on  the  5th  of  June,  to 
take  leave  of  the  11th  Hussars,  who  are  about  to  sail  for  India; 
and,  on  the  7th,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  he  attended  the 
first  grand  field  day  of  the  year  at  Aldershot.  Prince  Alfred  has 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  made  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  has  since  been  entering  with  real  alacrity  on  the  course 
of  presiding  at  public  meetings,  opening  of  docks,  &c,  which  the 
present  day  demands  of  its  Princes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
these  duties  have  been  well  discharged,  and  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to 
add  personal  attachment  to  the  respect  which  royalty  still  inspires 
in  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  "  advanced  thinkers/'  who  try  to 
infect  it  with  their  pestilent  fancies. 


After  a  delay  that  is  terribly  suggestive  of  much  "  tinkering/'  the 
Report  of  the  Jamaica  Commissioners  has  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  18th  of  June,  though  it  bears  date  the  9th  of 
April.  To  be  sure,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Cardwell  to  Sir  Henry  Storks,  dated  June  18,  and  thus  to  be  read  in 
England  long  before  it  reaches  the  parties  concerned.  It  is  with  this 
letter  that,  as  the  organ  of  the  United  Services,  we  are  most 
interested,  and  a  more  unsatisfactory  document  we  have  never 
seen. 

How  either  Governors  or  their  subordinates,  whether  naval  or 
military,  can  ever  agaiu  be  expected  to  show  even  common  prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  the  disaffected,  we  cannot  conceive,  particularly 
if  these  last  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  black,  or  "  saddle- 
coloured"  skins,  and  thus  be  the  prot£g&  of  Exeter  Hall.  The 
Commissioners,  though  using  different  language,  fully  indorse  the 
original  statement  of  Governor  Eyre,  as  to  the  rebellion,  but  they 
choose  to  term  it,  "a  planned  resistance  to  lawful  authority/'— a 
delicate,  lawyer-like  euphemism  for  a  project  to  reduce  Jamaica  to 
a  second  St.  Domingo,  as  even  Mr.  Cardwell  allows.  The  Com- 
missioners  are  obliged  to  confess,  (1)  that  the  slightest  success  would 
have  caused  the  rebellion  to  spread  over  the  whole  island,  and  have 
brought  about  "  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the  white  inhabitants ; 
(2),  that  Governor  Eyre  acted  with  "skill,  promptitude,  and  vigour ;" 
and  (3)  that  "  the  military  and  naval  operations  were  prompt  and 
judicious."     So  far  we  can  agree  with  them,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  does 
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it  also,  though  his  language  is  very  cold  and  grudging,  without  one 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  difficulty  of  the  position. 

But  something  comes  next  which  is  meant  to  sweep  away  even 
this  "  faint  praise/'  The  Commissioners  found  Jamaica  tranquil, 
and  therefore  they  conclude  that  martial  law  had  been  too  long 
continued,  and  that  the  punishments  under  it  were  excessive — an 
exquisite  piece  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Cardwell  eagerly  indorses  this, 
and  has  the  unfairness  to  quote  Governor  Eyre's  hopeful  letters, 
about  the  early  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  against  him,  and  in- 
timates, if  we  understand  him  aright  (not  an  easy  thing,  at  all 
times),  that  the  military  and  naval  officers  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  censure,  if  not  actual  punishment,  for  having  saved 
Jamaica.  Very  comfortable  news  this,  and  very  likely  to  conduce 
to  good  order  in  Jamaica,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  future ! 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Mr.  Eyre,  but  only  because  we  have 
special  clients,  who  have  a  prior  claim.  We  now  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  he  has  received  "hard  measure/9  and  his  case  reminds 
us  of  the  old  story  of  one  of  Vernon's  seamen,  who  going  on  shore 
without  leave  at  Portobello,  found  himself  suddenly  in  front  of  a 
small  fort.  Being  equal  to  the  emergency,  he  made  a  dash 
at  the  Dons,  who,  supposing  he  had  assistance  at  hand,  at  once 
surrendered.  Some  boats'  crews  were  sent  from  the  fleet,  the  fort 
secured,  and  Jack  brought  on  board.  Here  he  was  threatened  jrith 
the  cat  for  his  absence,  when  he  exclaimed  to  the  Admiral,  "Let 
me  off  this  once,  your  Honour,  and  I'll  never  take  another  fort  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Mr.  Eyre  and  his  assistants,  it  seems,  are  not  to  be  "let  off;" 
any  who  can,  iu  atiy  way,  be  debarred  the  benefit  of  the  Indemnity 
Act,  are  to  be  so;  and  hence,  they  may  well  register  a  vow  "never 
to  save  another  colony,"  so  long  as  Exeter  Hall  unhappily  con- 
tinues in  the  ascendant.  To  be  sure,  the  white  people  in  Jamaica, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  are  raising  a  subscription  by  way  of  testimonial  to  their  late 
Governor,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  example  followed  in 
England ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  this  able  and  honest  public  servant 
is  censured,  and  ruined — so  far  at  least  as  a  Government  whose  own 
tenure  of  office  has  since  broken  down  can  effect  it.  We  trust 
that  their  successors,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  do  him  justice.  But 
the  concession  made  to  Exeter  Hall  has  done  a  world  of  mischief,  and 
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we  do  not  envy  Sir  Johu  Peter  Grant  bis  berth,  as  the  new  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 


Bather  late  in  the  day,  as  it  seems  to  us,  something  like  a  prac- 
tical test  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Captain  Coles'  turret-ship,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  has  taken  place.  This  was  on  the 
15th  of  last  month,  in  presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
when  a  kind  of  one-sided  duel  was  enacted  between  the  12$  gun  of 
the  Bellerophon,  and  the  after  turret  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which 
only  played  the  part  of  target.  Whether  it  is  to  have  its  revenge 
by  sending  a  missile  or  two  against  the  Bellerophon,  remains  to  be 
seen ;  if  it  should  not,  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  the 
superiority  of  the  turret-ship  and  gun  are  considered  as  in  want  of 
no  further  proof. 

We  put  on  record  a  brief  notice  of  the  experiment,  the  result  of 
which  is  so  satisfactory  to  Captain  Coles : — 

"  No  exact  programme  was  laid  down  for  the  firing  beyond  the 
provision  of  fonr  steel  shot  and  six  cast-iron  shells,  the  disposition 
of  which  rested  with  the  Admiralty  Lords  ;  but  it  was  understood  to 
be  their  intention  to  have  a  steel  shot  fired  on  each  side  of  the  gun- 
port  of  the  turret,  and  also  at  the  deck,  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  well-ring,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  jam  the  turret,  and 
prevent  its  rotating  if  possible.  The  firing  was  conducted  solely 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  A.  C.  Key,  C.B.  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  Excellent; 

"•Between  1  and  2  p.m.  the  Stork  gunboat  left  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour, with  Captain  Key  and  his  staff  on  board,  and  other  naval 
officers,  including  Bear-Admiral  Scott,  C.B.,  Captain  Chamberlain, 
her  Majesty's  steamship  Asia  and  Steam  Reserve ;  Captain  Luard, 
her  Majesty's  ship  Hector,  &c.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was  seen  lying 
well  off  from  Spithead  on  the  south-east  edge  of  the  Dean  Shoal, 
with  the  Bellerophon  in  close  company,  the  weather  being  squally 
with  a  south-west  breeze,  and  the  water  moderately  smooth.  Both 
vessels  were  anchored  at  200  yards'  distance,  the  Bellerophon,  with 
her  12£-ton  gun  peeping  out  of  the  central  port  on  her  port  broad- 
side, and  the  Royal  Sovereign  lying  in  a  parallel  line  with  her  bul- 
warks down  and  her  after-turret  marked  in  three  parts  of  its  face  as 
target  marks  for  the  shot.  Inside  the  turret  crossed  wooden  battens 
were  fixed  to  mark  any  compression  or  movement  of  its  sides  when 
struck  by  the  shot,  and  vessels  filled  with  water  were  placed  on  the 
floor  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"  It  was  past  three  p.m.  before  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne,  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  board,  joined  company  with  the  Bellero- 
phon and  Royal  Sovereign,  and  by  that  time  a  large  fleet  of  yachts 
of  ever/  rig.  with  Government  and  private  Bteamers,  were  cruising 
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on  the  windward  side  of  the  turret-ship  and  the  Bellerophon,  the 
Black  Eagle  and  Fire  Queen,  with  large  parties  on  board,  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  Osborne.  On  the  Osborne  joining  company  with 
the  tnrret-ship  and  the  Bellerophon  off  the  Dean  Shoal,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  boarded  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  minutely  in- 
spected  her  turret  prepared  for  the  experimental  firing. 

"This  preliminary  investigation  concluded,  the  firing  programme 
was  arranged  and  carried  into  effect  as  follows : — 

"  Gun. — 12£-ton  wrought  iron,  coil  built,  9  in.  rifle;  No.  1  shot, 
conoidal-headed  steel  shot,  2431b  ;  powder  charge,  431b. ;  distance 
from  gun  to  target,  200  yards;  target  mark,  a  black  ball  on  a  white 
ground  close  to  and  on  the  right  of  the  gunport. 

"  The  shot  struck  the  edge  of  the  plating  next  the  gunport,  broke 
away  a  jagged  piece,  12  inches  diameter,  from  the  outer  or  5£in. 
armour-plate,  bent  back  and  fractured  the  inner,  or  7£in.  plate, 
bulged  in  the  wooden  backing  and  inner  skin,  and  passed  into  the 
turret,  smashing  the  wooden  skeleton  gun  (mounted  in  lieu  of  the 
turret's  gun  which  had  been  removed)  into  a  thousand  splinters,  but 
falling  on  the  floor  of  the  turret  two-thirds  broken  up,  and  without 
doing  any  interior  damage  to  the  turret.  Three  nuts  and  bolt  ends 
were  broken  off  the  massive  "  marriage"  ring  which  runs  round  the 
turret's  top,  and  to  which  the  plates  are  bolted,  by  the  shock  of  the 
shot's  impact.  None  of  the  cross  battens  were  disturbed,  nor  was 
any  of  the  water  spilt  out  of  the  seamen's  mess  basins  placed  on  the 
turret  floor — thus  proving  the  turret  was  immovable  under  the  tre- 
mendous shock  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  After  the  turret 
had  beeu  thoroughly  examined  the  winch  handles  were  manned  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  machinery  was  disarranged,  when  it  was 
found  that  three  men  could  rotate  the  turret  as  freely  in  every 
respect  as  before  it  was  fired  at. 

"  No.  2  shot,  conoidal-headed  steel  shot,  2501b. ;  powder  charge, 
431b. ;  distance  from  gun  to  target,  200  yards ;  target  mark  on  the 
quarter  circle  face  of  the  turret  away  from  the  gunport,  where  the 
armour-plating  was  confined  to  the  5J-in.  plate  alone,  in  a  line, 
with  the  winches  which  revolved  the  turret,  and  decidedly  on  the 
turret's  weakest  part. 

"  This  shot  struck  at  the  junction  of  two  plates  and  drove  in  the 
broken  pieces  12  inches  into  the  backing,  about  12  inches  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  plate  and  turret.  Here  the  shot  turned  upwards 
and  remained  lodged  in  the  wooden  backing,  the  head  of  the  shot 
just  showing  itself  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  turret  in  the  wood 
backing  behind  the  armour-plate.  Seven  more  bolt  ends  and  nuts 
were  broken  off  the  marriage  rings  by  the  impact  of  this  shot,  and 
several  smaller  nuts  in  other  parts  of  the  inner  skin  of  the  turret 
were  also  broken  off.  The  plate  next  to  the  one  struck  was  started 
outwards  Sin. ;  in  fact,  all  the  plates  the  upper  fastenings  of  which 
were  loosened  by  the  flying  off  of  their  bolt  tails  and  nuts  were 
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started  more  or  less.  The  winches  were  again  manned,  and  the 
turret  again  found  to  move  as  freely  as  ever. 

"No.  S  shot.  Conoidal-headed  steel  shot,  2501bs.,  powder  charge, 
431b. ;  distance,  160  yards ;  target  mark  on  the  ship's  deck,  8ft. 
from  the  side  of  the  turret,  the  angle  of  tire  being  nearly  horizontal. 

"  A  magnificent  shot,  striking  on  the  chalk  mark.  This  shot 
merely  scored  the  deck  and  upper  collar  plating  up  to  the  face  of 
the  turret  where  it  "  gouged  "  out  a  piece  of  the  armour-plating, 
I7in.  long  by  9in.  wide,  and  3£in.  in  depth.  No  other  damage 
was  done,  and  the  turret  still  revolved  as  freely  as  on  the  first  day  it 
was  fitted.     This  concluded  the  experiments. 

"  Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  expressed  their 
admiration  at  the  excellent  practice  made  on  the  turret  with  the 
gun  from  the  Bellerophon.  The  captain  of  the  gun  was  Gunner's 
Mate  Bowing,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Excellent." 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  this  "  experiment/'  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  AoyaJ  Sovereign  has  been  afloat  some  four  or 
five  years,  and  thus  does  not  represent  the  present  state  of  ship- 
building, whilst  the  Bellerophon  is  spick  and  span  new,  with  all  the 
improvements  (or  at  least  alterations)  that  Mr.  Beed  has  been  able 
to  devise.  Yet  the  turret-ship  has  held  its  own  so  creditably,  that 
another  "  reconstruction  of  the  Navy  "  seems  not  far  distant. 


It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  fact  of  a  "  Fenian 
invasion "  of  Canada.  Not  that  we  have  any  doubt  of  the  result 
were  fifty  more  to  take  place,  for  the  Canadians  of  all  classes  and 
creeds  are  thoroughly  loyal,  but  we  fear  the  milk  and  water  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  evil — now  so  much  in  fashion — will  not  abate  it. 
The  desperate  wretches  openly  arm  themselves  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  and  make  a  "  raid,"  when  they  barbarously 
murder  a  few  poor  fellows  who  are  only  defending  their  homes ;  on 
the  appearance  of  an  armed  force  they  retire  to  the  American  fron- 
tier, where  they  are  tenderly  taken  care  of,  and  receive  an  intimation 
that  they  "  must  not  do  so  again,"  for  which  they  care  a  great  deal. 
Of  course  they  are  at  their  murdering  work  again  before  a  week  is 
over,  and  their  sympathisers  in  the  States  spread  the  most  ridiculous 
stories  of  their  " defeats  of  British  cavalry,"  "captures  of  British 
flags,"  &c,  &c  So  the  game  may  go  on  for  ever,  unless  the  present 
Government  of  Canada  will  take  a  lesson  from  that  of  the  Upper 
Province  in  1887,  when  the  summary  measures  of  Sir  George 
Arthur  and  Colonel  Prince  brought  American  "sympathising"  to  a 
sudden  close.     It  seems  that  some  50  or  60  of  the  marauders  are  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Canadian  authorities  (we  decline  to  use  the  word 
"  invaders/1  as  that  would  ascribe  something  of  a  military  character 
to  a  mere  horde  of  thieves  and  murderers)  and  the  sooner  they 
experience  the  benefit  of  "  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  cord  "  (if  they 
have  not  already  done  so)  so  much  the  sooner  shall  we  hear  the  last 
of  these  troubles  on  the  border.  As  the  colour  of  the  Fenians  is 
against  them,  and  the  majority  may  be  presumed  to  be  "  benighted 
Papists/'  Exeter  Hall  will  not  stir  a  finger  for  them,  and  Lord 
Monck  need  not  fear  the  fate  of  Governor  Eyre. 


It  is  without  surprise  that  we  learn  that  the  Spaniards  have  aban- 
doned their  absurd  crusade  against  their  former  colonies.  Embol- 
dened by  their  wonderful  success  before  Valparaiso,  where  they 
literally  had  it  all  their  own  way,  they  next  ventured  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  forts  at  Callao,  but  these  not  being  hampered  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  at  the  former  place,  under  the  well- 
meaning  but  impracticable  idea  of  having  peace  when  all  around 
was  war,  replied  so  effectually,  that  the  Spanish  squadron  got  very 
much  indeed  the  worst  of  it.  The  main  feature  of  the  battle  would 
appear  to  be,  the  employment  for  the  first  time  of  iron  forts  on 
shore,  which  made  great  havoc  with  their  floating  opponents,  whether 
armoured  or  not.  But,  like  the  news  that  we  used  to  receive  from 
North  America,  the  details  are  very  indistinct,  and  do  not  advance 
us  much  in  the  great  problems  of  attack  and  defence  that  have  so 
long  occupied  Committees  and  Boards.  Indeed,  we  cannot  expect 
to  learn  much  on  these  matters  until  we  have  some  European  expe- 
rience. 


CRITICAL     NOTICB8. 

The  Spobtsmav  aot  Naturalist  nr  Canada  ;  or,  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Game,  Game-birds,  and  Fish  of  that  Country.  By 
Major  W.  Boss  King,  Unattached,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.  AS. ;  Author  of 
"(Campaigning  in  Eaffirland."  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcuts. 

The  publication  of  this  superb  volume  is  really,  though  perhaps 
unintentionally  opportune,  attention  being,  just  at  present,  called  to 
Canada,  by  the  doings  of  our  friends,  the  Ifenians,  which  may  cause 
some,  who  never  intended  it,  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a 
country,  the  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  which,  and  their  ferm  naturm, 
are  here  so  admirably  detailed.  Suoh  would  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  Major  Bang's  work,  for,  if  not  already  either  sportsmen 
or  naturalists,  they  will  most  probably  become  both  ere  a  single  Ca- 
nadian winter  has  passed  over  their  heads.      That  season  has  been 
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described  before  now,  bat  never,  we  think,  better  than  in  the  present 
work,  and,  therefore,  we  make  room  for  Major  King's  picturesque 
sketch. 

"  In  the  Canadian  winter  ice  and  snow  assume  the  most  attractive 
and  enjoyable  aspects  they  are  capable  of,  and  without  our  tedious 
prelude  of  cold  and  broken  weather  the  season  comes  all  at  once.  The 
glowing  autumn  woods  rain  down  their  shower  of  bright  and  many- 
coloured  leaves,  mingled  sometimes  with  the  falling  snow-flakes,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  forest  stands  cold  and  bare  on  the 
whitened  plain.  As  the  fall  continues,  the  snow-drift  gathers  high 
against  the  double-glazed  windows,  and  enormous  fires  of  huge  logs  are 
piled  in  the  wide  open  hearths.  But  after  a  few  days  of  storm  the  sun 
shines  out  again  from  a  cloudless  sky  of  the  deepest  blue,  though 
without  thawing  even  the  smallest  twigs  of  the  frosted  trees ;  and  the 
white  expanse  of  country,  broken  only  by  snow-laden  masses  of  dark 
pine,  glitters  to  the  horizon,  All  the  rivers  are  frozen  over ;  even  the 
broad  and  rapid  St.  Lawrence  is  arrested  in  its  course, 

1  Flumina  constiterint  acuto ;' 
and  like  the  streets  is  covered  with  horses,  and  sleighs  arrayed  in  rich 
furs,  and  with  figures  dressed  in  blanket  coats,  red  sashes,  and  mo- 
cassins. The  wonderful  and  glorious  sunsets  of  this  season  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  inhabitants  of  our  dull  clime  with  astonishment.  The 
period  associated  in  our  minds  with  dreary  afternoons  and  leaden 
clouds,  is  here  a  constant  succession  of  gorgeous  evening  skies, 
suffusing  the  snow-fields  with  a  rosy  tinge.  The  moon,  too,  shines 
with  a  brilliancy,  and  the  stars,  doubled  in  apparent  magnitude,  flash 
with  tints  unknown  in  skies  less  clear ;  while  the  aurora  shoots  nightly 
across  the  heavens  in  ever-changing  rays  of  prismatic  hue.  On  the 
great  lakes,  however,  fogs  of  Newfoundland  intensity  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  larger  lakes  never  freeze  over  for  any  distance  from  shore,  but 
Erie,  being  much  shallower,  is  frequently  covered  with  ice  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Every  storm  of  wind  breaks  it  up  again,  and 
carries  it  over  the  Niagara  Falls ;  thus  covering  the  surface  of  the  lower 
lake  (Ontario)  for  miles  out  with  white  and  glistening  floes,  causing  an 
extraordinary  depression  of  temperature.  On  two  different  winters,  I 
have  seen  this  broken  ice  come  over  the  Falls  in  such  quantities  as 
completely  to  block  up  the  river  below  the  cataract,  forming  a  solid 
mass  of  enormous  blocks  extending  from  bank  to  bank,  enabling  us  to 
approach  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Great  Horseshoe.  Notwithstanding 
the  low  range  of  the  thermometer,  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit)  being  a  common  state  of  things,  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  cold  that  really  exists  is  not  felt  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
might  be  anticipated.  In  fact,  excepting  in  the  case  of  wind,  which 
produces  a  painful  burning  sensation,  I  never  suffered  more  inconve- 
nience from  it  than  I  have  often  done  in  many  of  our  own  winters, 
though  huge  trees  are  frequently  riven  by  the  frost — echoing  through 
the  woods  with  thundering  reverberations — and  a  rifle  barrel  incautiously 
grasped  with  the  naked  hand  will  adhere  to  it  like  red-hot  iron.  The 
raw  sloppy  weather,  the  half-melted  heaps  of  dirty  snow  in  shady 
corners ;  the  mud  and  slush,  and  dripping  trees,  characteristic  of  the 
British  winter,  are  almost  unknown  miseries.  From  month  to  month 
the  snow  rests  pure  and  bright  as  on  the  day  it  fell,  the  azure  sky  is 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  weather  is  often  so  indescribably  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  the  atmosphere  so  exhilarating,  as  to  impel  one  to  almost 
boisterous  mirth.  It  is  probably  this  that  makes  the  winter  so  pre- 
eminently the  season  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment." 

In  such  a  season,  deer-stalking  is  ardently  pursued ;   fishing,  salmon 
fishing   especially,  furnishes  occupation  for  the  summer  months,  and 
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feathered  game  is  in  abundance  in  the  autumn.  Both  sportsmanlike 
and  pot-hunting  modes  of  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the 
moose  to  the  lake-herring,  will  be  found  fully  described;  and,  with  a 
merciful  recollection  that  all  sportsmen  are  not  necessarily  scientific 
naturalists,  the  work  is  kept  free  from  unintelligible  terms,  in  its 
accounts  of  the  various  animals,  and  their  habitats,  whilst  those  who 
prefer  such,  may  find  them  all  in  an  Appendix,  so  all  parties  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

We  have  Bpoken  of  the  work  as  a  very  handsome  one.  Its  noble 
size,  fine  paper,  and  clean  type  would  by  themselves  be  enough  to 
justify  the  term,  but  we  must  also  call  attention  to  some  useful 
chromo-lithographs,  and  some  exquisite  woodcuts,  which  fairly  make  ic 
one  of  the  handsomest  books  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Four  Yeabs  in  the  Saddle.    By  Colonel  Harry  Gilmore. 

This  is  evidently  the  "  unvarnished  narrative"  of  a  bold  dragoon,  who, 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  fought  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  had  his 
time  pretty  equally  divided  between  fighting,  scouting,  getting  into, 
and  out  of  Federal  prisons,  receiving  many  a  hard  knock  in  his 
progress,  and  more  than  once  threatened  with  the  death  of  a  spy, 
but  rarely  losing  his  lightheadedness  for  long  together.  When  half  his 
bones  are  broken,  he  begins  to  think  matters  look  serious,  but  a  draught 
of  peach  brandy  revives  him,  and  he  "  determines  to  put  off  dying  for 
a  future  opportunity."  In  fact,  his  wounds  sometimes  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  he  gets  pretty  young  nurses  by  the  dozen,  "  and  the  dear 
girls  let  me  kiss  them  without  making  much  of  a  fight,  lest  they  should 
hurt  me."  Evidently  gifted  with  a  happy  temperament,  he  makes  the 
best  of  things,  however  they  may  turn  up ;  and  he  is  lucky  enongh  to 
conciliate  his  captors,  so  that  he  is  able  to  speak  of  much  real  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  Federals.  Thus,  his  account  of  "  the  Federal  Bas- 
tilles" is  far  less  unfavourable  than  many  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  as  the  conduct  of  a  detenu  has  often  a  much  greater 
effect  on  that  of  his  keepers  than  people  in  general  seem  to  think.  Of 
course,  Colonel  Gilmore  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Federal  prisoners  by  the  Confederates,  and  he  gives  us  good  ground 
for  believing  that  whatever  hardships  they  suffered  were  owing,  not  to 
the  cruelty,  but  to  the  poverty  of  their  captors,  who  endured  more 
privations  than  they.  The  work  is  singularly  free  from  any  bitterness 
of  feeling,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  any  one,  whether  he  sym- 
pathises with  the  North  or  the  South,  and  it  is  written  in  a  frank, 
soldierly  tone  that  is  its  own  recommendation. 


Felicia's  Dowry.    By  Mrs.  Fitzraaurice  Okeden.    3  Vols. 

Felicia's  dowry  is  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  but  in  spite  of  that,  she  is  a 
bad  bargain  to  her  husband.  An  acquaintance,  formed  when  at  school, 
with  a  dissipated  young  lord,  results,  after  her  marriage,  in  an  elopement 
with  him  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  engaged  to  her  husband's  sister, 
The  aid  of  the  divorce  court  is  invoked,  and  Felicia  becomes  Lady  Belpaira. 
The  forsaken  fair  one  is  left  in  a  fair  way  of  setting  over  her  disappoint- 
ment, and  of  loving  again,  more  wisely  than  before,  having  several 
examples  of  the  sort  among  the  other  characters  of  the  book,  most  of 
whom  have  been  '*  crossed  in  love,"  but  get  wedded  at  last,  for  all  that. 
When  we  add  that  one  of  the  matches  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Yelverton  etory,  and  that  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  to  show  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  "  marriage  for  money,"  we  have  said  enough  to 
commend  a  really  clever  novel  to  our  readers. 
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Koto's  Batyaed.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Gifford.    3  vole. 

King's  Baynard  is  an  old  ancestral  estate,  with  a  grand  manor  house, 
duly  furnished  with  its  ghost,  and  tenanted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  a  proud  race,  who  justly  earn  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  bad  Sir 
Mark,"  or,  "  the  wicked  Sir  Mannaduke,"  and  are  accordingly  equally 
hated  and  feared  by  their  neighbours.  One  is  suspected  of  having  mur- 
dered his  wife ;  another  has  certainly  shot  a  poacher,  and  being  obliged 
in  conseqence  to  flee  the  country ;  and  another  has  had  a  "  curse  "  pro* 
nounced  on  all  his  race  by  a  witch.  The  son  of  the  vigorous  adminis- 
trator of  the  game  laws,  educated  abroad,  became  quite  as  bad  as  his 
father,  only  in  a  different  way,  and  his  secret  marriage  and  its  attendant 
villanies  form  the  staple  of  the  book,  which,  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  also  indulges  in  bigamy,  and  in  attempts  to  deprive  the  true 
heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.  "  Mr.  John,"  however,  is  the  very  anti- 
podes of  his  father,  and  though  sorely  tried  once  to  contemplate  suicide, 
ne  in  the  end  discovers  his  mother,  who  has  been  for  years  concealed  in 
the  manor  house,  and  thus  has  given  rise  to  the  ghost  fancying.  The 
baronet  by  being  abetted  in  his  vile  schemes  by  a  foster  brother,  Luke 
Grimstone,  and,  that  he  may  bestow  his  estates  on  the  child  of  his  un- 
lawful marriage,  he  gives  out  that  John  is  in  reality  not  his  son,  but 
Luke's.  But  a  keen-witted  old  housekeeper  is  cognizant  of  the  whole 
mystery,  which  she  relates  on  her  death-bed,  and  "  Mr.  John  "  becomes 
lord  of  King's  Baynard  after  all,  and  wins  a  pretty  woman  for  his  wife 
into  the  bargain. 

The  Billiard  Book.  By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of  "Billiards,  its 
Theory,  and  Practice,"  u  The  Handy  Boiok  of  Games,"  Ac.  With 
numerous  illustrative  Diagrams. 

Billiards  is  so  popular  a  game,  that  this  handsome  volume,  which 
professes  to  make  the  merest  tvro  an  adept,  cannot  but  be  welcome. 
The  various  games  and  their  rules  are  minutely  described,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scientifically  inclined,  diagrams  and  formula  worthy  of 
Euclid,  are  plentifully  introduced.  If  only  the  wall-meant  advice  were 
likely  to  be  taken,  the  easpoeS  of  the  tricks  of  billiard  sharpers  and 
"  professional  players,"  ought  to  make  the  book  a  cheap  purchase  to 
many  a  young  man  who  now  parts  with  his  M  loose  half-crowns"  to  such 
people  with  a  facility  that  he  often  has  good  reason  to  repent  of.  But, 
oeside  its  use  in  this  way,  Captain  Crawley's  book  will  be  welcome 
among  honourable  men,  as  containing  the  "  laws"  of  the  game,  which 
may  be  safely  appealed  to,  to  settle  any  doubts  that  may  arise  in 
course  of  a  gentlemanly  recreation. 

The  Beautiful  is  Nature  ajtd  Art.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  "  The  Women 

of  England/'  &c. 

This  is  a  book  mainly  intended  for  young  ladies,  its  design  being  to  supple-  * 
ment  their  school  teaehing,  and  to  give  them  such  an  appreciation  of  art  as 
may  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  their  after  life.  The  very  many  ways  that  it 
may  do  this,  Mrs.  Ellis  shows  in  sufficient  detail,  and  in  a  clear,  lucid  style. 
She  is  very  desirous  that  drawing  should  be  more  generally  taught  than  it  is, 
especially  sketching  from  nature,  and  she  points  out  many  excellent  results 
that  ought  to  flow  from  this,  as  compelling  young  people  to  give  earnest  atten- 
tion to  many  things  that  they  now  pass  by  unheeded.  The  book  is  a  resumS 
of  a  kind  of  conversational  lectures  which  varied  the  ordinary  school  teaching 
at  Bawdon  House  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  brought  forward  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  useful  to  that  class  of  young  students  who  are  just  feeling 
their  own  way  in  the  practice  of  art ;  a  purpose  ihat  it  appears  to  us  well 
calculated  to  answer.  The  admirers  of  Mrs.  Ellis'  former  works  may  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  present  one  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  (he  talented  lady, 
from  a  recent  photograph. 
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Ls8  Ecrivaixs  Mixitaibbs  db  la  Fkakce.— Par  Theodore  Karcher,  Profes- 

seur  a  l'Acadlaiie  Royal  Militaire  de  Woolwich,  &c. 

M.  Karcher  has  produced  a  work  that  ought  to  be  decidedly  popular  in  our 
military  schools,  and  is  also  worthy  of  introduction  elsewhere.  In  a  single 
volume  he  gives  us,  beside  a  spirited  sketch  of  French  military  literature,  from 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  biographies  of  fourteen  military  authors, 
and  extracts  from  their  works,  commencing  with  Carnot,  and  ending  with  Foy, 
These  extracts  present  excellent  specimens  of  the  French  of  the  present  day, 
and  may  be  recommended  for  attentive  study,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  lively 
interest  that  attaches  to  most  of  them,  as  the  record  of  great  battles,  in  which 
the  writers  were  engaged.  Thus  Dumouriez  describes  the  battle  of  Neerwin- 
den ;  Berthier  tells  of  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids ;  Marmont,  Segur  and  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr  give  their  personal  narratives  of  the  battle  oi  Salamanca,  Moscow 
and  Leipsiz ;  Cbarras  paints  in  a  lively  manner  the  last  hour  of  Waterloo ; 
and  General  Foy  gives  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  strategy  and  character  of 
ftapoleon.  We  very  heartily  commend  the  book,  and  we  trust  thatM.  Karcher 
will  meet  with  encouragement  to  add  another  volume  or  two  of  the  same  sort. 

Thoughts  on  Recruiting.    By  an  Officer. 

This  subject  has  often  occupied  our  pages,  but  we  must  spare  a  line  to  com- 
mend a  clever  pamphlet  on  the  matter,  just  published  by  Rideway.  The 
author,  a  cavalry  man,  who  has  served  in  India,  is  not  in  favour  oi  higher  pay 
for  the  Army,  but  recommends,  instead,  better  food,  and  increase  of  pensions, 
"  so  that  our  old  soldiers  need  uot  go  to  the  workhouse."  He  also  advocates 
making  the  positions  of  the  sergeants  more  honourable  and  lucrative,  as  a 
means  towards  bestowing  commissions  on  that  class  more  freely  than  is  now 
practicable. 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. — His  Royal  Bigness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  w  th  a  staff  of  officers,  visited  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, on  the  21st  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  gentlemen 
cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  awarding  commissions  and 
prizes  in  accordance  with  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Council.  The 
cadets  being  drawn  up  in  review  order,  alter  inspection  went  through  a 
series  of  manual,  platoon,  company,  and  battalion  exercise.  His  Royal 
Highness  and  staff  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  and  inspected 
the  numerous  sketches  of  fortifications,  plan  and  landscape  drawing, 
executed  by  the  cadets  during  the  past  half-year,  and,  after  visiting  other 
departments,  proceeded  to  the  spacious  gymnasium  at  the  rear  of  the 
Academy,  where  it  was  arranged  that  the  distribution  of  prizes,  <fec., 
should  take  place.  The  cadets  having  assembled  in  a  half-circle,  His 
Royal  Highness  and  staff  took  up  a  position  around  a  table  on  which  the 
valuable  prizes  were  placed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  visitors, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  cadets,  were  present, 
in  addition  to  numerous  professors  and  masters  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishments. General  Napier,  Vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Military 
Education,  then  read  the  following  report : — The  Council  of  Military 
Education  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  Hie  Royal  Highness  the 
Field-Marshal  Cbmmanding-in-Chief  their  report  upon  the  examination 
for  the  present  term  of  the  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy.  The  first  class  consists  of  27  cadets  and  His  Royal  Highness 
having  decided  that  five  of  these  should  receive  commissiona  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  the  Council  have  recommended  for  appointment  in 
that  corps  the  fire  highest  on  the  list  who  elect  to  enter  it ;    and  21 
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'cadets  are  recommended  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  In  the 
case  of  gentleman  Cadet  Gall,  who  was  not  examined  in  conseauence  of 
his  having  met  with  an  accident,  it  has  been  recommended  that  he 
should  be  considered  as  having  passed  his  examination. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded: — To  Mr.  Broadbent  for 
distinguished  proficiency,  the  Pollock  gold  medal,  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Broadbent  also  received  prizes  for  second 
artillery,  first  fortification,  and  practical  mechanics.  Mr.  S.  Buckle,  for 
exemplary  conduct,  a  regulation  sword ;  and  for  geology,  a  microscope. 
Mr.  J.  Bogle,  for  first  artillery,  a  double  telescope;  and  for  second 
fortifications  a  prismatic  compass.  Mr.  Boiler,  for  topography,  a  double 
telescope.  Mr.  Gordon,  for  chemistry,  a  telescope.  Jmt.  Macklachlan 
for  natural  philosophy,  a  microscope.  Mr.  W.  Mare,  for  second  topo- 
graphy, a  prismatic  compass.  Mr.  Cranford,  for  first  French  and  first 
German,  valuable  books.  Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  for  first  mathematics,  a 
case  of  mathematical  instruments.  Mr.  Kensington,  for  second  mathe- 
matics, a  prismatic  compass.  Mr.  Barker,  for  third  fortifications,  a 
Socket  compass.  Mr.  Gregson,  for  third  topography,  ditto.  Mr. 
itmas,  for  first  practical  geometry,  a  pocket  sextant;  and  for  first 
landscape  drawing,  a  box  of  colours  and  sketch-book.  Mr.  Morris,  for 
second  practical  geometry,  a  pocket  compass.  Mr.  Stephens,  for  second 
landscape  drawing,  a  box  of  colours,  &c.,  Prizes,  consisting  of  valuable 
books,  were  also  given  to  Mr.  Walsh,  for  second  French.  Mr.  Aitken, 
for  first  German.  Mr.  Boss,  for  first  Hindustani ;  and  Mr.  Bonner,  for 
second  Hindustani. 

The  cadets  who  had  obtained  commissions, were  then  severally  called 
to  the  front,  and  the  number  of  marks  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
several  branches  of  study  stated.  The  commissions  were  granted  to  the 
following. 

FOR  THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS, 

Marks. 
John  E.  Broadbent        ....    25,582 

John  D.  Bogle 24,954 

Charles  C.  fceton  ....    24,325 

Samuel  Buckle  .....  23,781 
William  E.  L.  Morgan  ....    23,165 

FOR  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

Marks. 
James  F.  Harman  ....    22,905 

George  Mackinlay  ....  22,437 
Charles  D.  Dorward  ....  22,070 
George  B.  N.  Martin      ....    22,012 

JohnS.  Clarke 21,311 

Charles  W.  H.  Sealey  ....  20,783 
Maynard  Weymea  ....  20,642. 
Charles  E.  Buller  ....  20,537. 
Douglas  T.  Jones  ....  20,431. 
Archibald  Mackellar  ....  19,941. 
William  L.  C.  Gordon  ....  19,846. 
Archibald  E.  Duthy  ....  19,815. 
Eennett  Macklachlan.  .    19,190. 

Henry  D.  Dunlop  ....    19,131. 

James  D.  Legard  ....    18,912. 

Cameron  M'H.  Dowing.  .  .    17i939. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  H.  Shore  :  .    16,499. 

Alexander  W.  Anstruther        .  .    16,296. 

Lionel  Tillotson  ....    15,179. 

G.  S.  Mainguy 14,552. 

Robert  S.  Watson         ....    14,217. 
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His  Royal  Highness  then  proceeded  to  address  the  cadets  and  then 
His  Royal  Highness  and  staff  witnessed  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exercise 
by  several  members  of  the  corps,  and  also  equestrian  exercise  in  the 
grounds  of  the  building.  His  Royal  Highness  and  staff  left  the  garrison 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  a  second  salute  being  fired  from  the  guns 
of  the  Green-hill  battery. 

Gale's  Protected  Powder. — A  trial  of  this  invention  was  made  at  Hast- 
ngs  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  at  Wo.  37  Martello  Tower.  One  hundred  bar- 
rels, each  containing  801bs.  of  the  protected  powder  were  placed  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  upwards  of  200  on  the  floor  above.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder 
thus  placed  in  the  tower  was  upwards  of  ll,0001bs.  To  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  mixing  with  Gale's  protecting  powder,  forty  samples  were  sifted, 
and  each  produced  lib.  of  gunpowder  out  of  every  5 lbs  of  the  mixture. 
Three  attempts  were  made  to  ignite  the  gunpowder  by  means  of  fuzees,  but 
without  success.  The  tower  was  then  filled  with  wood,  and  being  set  on  fire 
burned  for  two  hours,  and  the  heat  became  too  intense  for  any  one  to  approach 
it,  but  still  the  powder  remained  perfectly  safe.  We  trust  to  see  this  valuable 
invention  brought  into  general  use. 


OBITUARY. 


General  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Col.  of  the  7th  Hussars,  died  on  the 
16th  June,  in  Lower  Belgrade  Street,  aged  64.  His  lordship  entered 
the  army  in  1819 ;  he  had  been  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  to  the  Queen 
from  September,  1841,  to  July,  1846,  and  from  February  to  December, 
1858,  and  he  was  Under  Secretary  at  War  in  March,  1859. 

General  George  Jackson,  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  died  on  May  26,  at 
Exeter,  aged  84. 

General  Thomas  Henry  Paul,  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  forces  (Bengal 
Establishment),  died  at  his  residence  Melcombe- terrace,  Blandford- 
square  after  a  long  and  severe  illness.  The  gallant  deceased  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service  in  1800,  and  served  at  the  capture  of  Java, 
where  he  was  wounded  (medal). 

Colonel  Thomas  Bell,  C.B.,  late  of  H.M.'s  48th  Regiment,  died  at 
Shaldon  on  the  10th  of  June,  aged  84  years.  Colonel  Bell  entered  the 
Army  in  1799,  was  present  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  Malta  from  the 
French,  and  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war,  including 
the  passage  of  the  Douro,  the  battles  of  Talavera  and  Albuera  (wounded), 
action  at  Aldea  de  Ponte,  the  siege  and  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
where  he  formed  one  of  the  "  Forlorn  Hope,"  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Badajoz  (severely  wounded),  and  the  battleB  of  Salamanca,  the  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  He  received  the  gold  cross  for  the  four 
last-named  battles,  besides  other  medals.  He  served  in  India  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  in  1834.  His  period  of  service, 
altogether  covering  more  than  forty-two  years,  was  passed  in  the  same 
regiment. 

Admiral  George  G.  Lennock  died  on  the  12th  May  at  Broomrig, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  his  92nd  year  He  entered  the  Navy  in  April,  1789, 
as  Captain's  servant,  on  board  the  Blanche,  frigate  serving  in  the  West 
Indies.  Returning  to  the  same  station  ( after  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  attached  on  Home  service  to  the  Juno,  32),  in  the  Veteran,  64, 
he  there  co-operated  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  Islands,  and  after- 
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wards  joined  the  Boyne,  98,  flag-ship  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant,  May  8,  1795,  into  the  {Shark,  sloop,  at  Newfoundland ;  and 
was  subsequently  appointed,  November  11,  1795,  to  the  Assistance,  50, 
in  which  ship  he  witnessed  the  capture,  August  28,  1796 ;  of  the  French 
36-gun  frigate  Elizabeth,  off  Cape  Henry;  April  21,  1798,  to  the  Reso- 
lution, 74;  August  11  following,  to  the  Asia,  64;  employed,  until  the 
peace,  on  the  same  station  and  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea;  September 
28,  1802,  to  the  Ambuscade,  alias  Seine,  36,  in  one  of  whose  boats,  on 
hisreturn  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  a  privateer  out  from  8t.  Jago;  and  in  1805  and  1806,  to  the 
acting  command  of  the  Shark,  Drake,  and  Mignonne  sloops,  on  the 
Jamaica  station.  While  in  the  latter  vessel  Mr  Lennock  was  confirmed 
a  Commander  by  commission  dated  August  6,  1806.  He  returned  to 
England,  after  having  further  had  command  of  the  Musette  and  Moselle 
sloops,  in  February,  1809 ;  and  was  next,  in  October  of  that  year>  aP* 

Sointed  to  the  Raven,  16,  attached  to  the  force  in  the  North  Sea.  On 
uly3,  1812,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Flushing,  and  under  the 
very  guns  of  that  enemy's  forts,  Capt.  Lennock  made  a  dashing  attack 
on  14  brigs  (each  armed  with  3  or  4  long  24  pounders)  and  drove  three 
of  them  on  shore.  His  quickness,  indeed,  in  deciding  upon  this  exploit, 
and  his  skill  and  spirit  executing  it,  obtained  him  very  high  approbation. 
His  last  appointment  was,  January  21,  1814,  to  the  Esk  corvette,^  of  20 
guns;  in  wnich  vessel  we  find  him  continuouRly  employed  off  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  in  the  Channel  and  South  America,  until  paid  off  in  Decem- 
ber* 1818.  During  the  early  part  of  that  period  Capt.  Lennock  (whoso 
Post  commission  bears  date  June  4,  1814)  effected  the  capture  of  the 
Sine-qua-non,  American  Privateer,  of  7  guns  and  81  men,  and  fought  a 
smart  action,  off  Teneriffe,  with  two  other  American  vessels,  the 
Grampus  and  Terpsichore.  He  accepted  the  retirement  October  1, 1846. 
His  Admiral's  commission  bears  date  February  11, 1861. 

Captain  Benjamin  P.  Priest,  died  at  1  Waresley  Villas,  Cheltenham, 
on  the  28th  May.  He  entered  the  Navy  December  13,  1827 ;  passed 
his  examination  May  27,  1834;  and  in  l&ll,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  a  student  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  was  nominated  a  Mate  of 
the  Dublin,  50,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  B.  Thomas  in  the 
Pacific.  Being  reappointed  (on  the  occasion  of  his  promotion,  March 
24,  1842)  to  the  Dublin,  in  the  capacity  of  Addition  Lieutenant,  he  con- 
tinued in  that  ship  until  transferred,  December  23,  1844,  to  the  Carys- 
fort,  26.  He  returned  home  from  the  Pacific  in  1845 ;  but  being  next, 
November  25  in  the  same  year  appointed  to  the  Grampus,  50,  he  again 
proceeded  thither.  His  Captain's  commission  bears  date  November 
16,  1835. 


Major  Samuel  James  Skinner,  on  retired  full  pay,  Boyal  Artillery, 
died  on  June  10,  at  Branwoods,  Chelmsford,  aged  68.  He  entered  the 
service  Oct.,  1818;  became  Lieut.,  April,  1827;  Captain,  May,  1839; 
and  Major,  Nov.,  1854. 

Major  Gillian  Maclaine  Boss,  on  half-pay,  unattached,  died  May  23, 
at  19  Bristol  gardens  Maida  hill,  aged  51.  He  entered  the  service  May, 
1835;  became  Lieut,  August,  1839;  Capt.,  September,  1849;  Major, 
August,  1861 ;  and  retired  on  half-pay,  March,  1863. 
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With  the  Dates  of  Commiuion  of  the  officers  in  Command. 


Aboukir,  86,  sc,  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock,    1864, 

Jamaica 
Achilles,  26,  sc,  Capt.  £.  W.  Vansittart,  1866, 

Channel  Squadron 
Acorn,  Hosp.  Ship,  Mast-Corn.  D.  H.  Speer, 

1866,  Shanghai 
Active,  30,  Training  Ship,  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  B.  S.  de  ft  Hall,  1861,  Sunderland 
Adder,   at.  vet.,    Second   Master  W.   Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure,  2,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1862,  China 
Advice,  st.  ves.,  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 
mond, 1849,  Queenstown 
Alberta,  1  pad..  Staff  Com.  Welch,  1863,  special 


Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  Pollen,  1866,  Bermuda 
Alert,  17,  sc.  Coin.  A.  J.  Innes,  1861,  Pacific 
Algerine,  3,  Lieut.-Com.  Tucker,  1856,  China 
Amazon,  4,  Com.  Hunter,  Devonport. 
Arethusa,  36,  sc,  Captain  Macdonald,  Sheerness. 
Argus,  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Round,  1862, 

China 
Asia,    Rear   Admiral   George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

Caldwell,  C.B,  1863,  Guard  Ship  of  Reserve. 

Poitsmouth 
Assurance,    4,   sc,   Commander    W.  H.  Pym, 

I860,  Mediterranean 
Aarora,  35,  sc.  Capt.  A.  F.  R.  De  Horsey,  1867. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,   2,  sc.,    Lieut -Commander    Tonkin, 

China 
Barracoota,  6,  Commander  George  D.  Bevan, 

1861. 
Barrosa,    21,    sc.,    Captain    H.    Boys,    1868. 

China 
Basilisk,    6,  Captain  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  V.C. 

8heerness,  1862. 
Bellerophon,  14,   Capt.  Tatham,  1864,  particu- 
lar service. 
Black    Eagle,    2,   pad,    Staff-Corn.    Whillier, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
Black  Prince,  41,  sc.  Capt.  Lord  Frederick  H. 

Kerr,  1867,  Flagship  of  Rear  Adl.  Frederick 
Boscawen,    20,    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1856,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Brilliant,  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt.  W.  C.  Hope,  1861,  Australia 
Bristol,  89,  Commodore.  G.  T.  P.  Hornby,  Capt. 

Leverson  E.  Somerset,  1862,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia,    8,    Cadet  Training  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  Powell,  C.B.,  1866,  Dartmouth 
Britomart,  Lieut.-Com.   A.  H.  Alkngton  1869, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Bustard,   2,   sc.   gunboat,   Lieut.-Com.  Adams 

1866,  China 
Buzzard,   4,   st.    ves,,   Com.    C.    G.  Lindsay, 

1861,  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  21,   sc.,   Can.  A-    C.  Gordon,   1868, 

N.  America  and  w.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

1860,  Flag  of  Rear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Devonpt. 
Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

1856,  Devonport. 
Canopus,    Naval  Barrack,  Capt.  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849)  Devonport 
Caradoc,  paddle,  2,  Lieut.-Com.  E.  H.  Wilkinson, 

1866,  Mediterranean 
Castor,  22,  Com.  C.  K.  Jackson,  1864,    Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Shields 


Challenger,  22,  Capt.  R.  Maguire,  1855,  Sheer- 
ness. 
Cherub,  3,  Lient.-Com.  Spencer   R.  Huntley, 

1860,  N.  America  and  W.  Indies. 
Clio,  22.    sc,  Capt    N.  E.  B.  Tumour,   1869 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  2,  sc.     Com.  A.  D.  Boyle,    1866, 

Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  Howard 

Kerr,  1867,  China 
Columbine,  4,  sc,  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward,  1861 

Pacific 
Coquette,  4,  sc,  Commander  A.  G.  R.  Roe,  1863, 

China 
Cormorant,  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  D.  Broad,  1860,  China 
Cordelia,  11,  sc,  Com.  De  Wahl,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Coromandel,   6,  st  ves.,  Lieut.  Com.  D.  A, 

Denny.  1858,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc,  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   20,  sc,  Capt.  R.   D.  White,    1856, 

Mediterrranean 
Cumberland,  24,  Capt.  G.  G.  Randolph,  ieceh 

ing  ship,  Sheerness 
Curacoa,   23,   Commodore   Sir    W.    Wisemai, 

Bart.,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  6,  sc  Com.  G.  R.  Miall,  1862,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Diedalus,    16,   Com.    J.  T.  M  Nicholl,  1860, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  2,  st.  ves.,  Com.  J.  H.  Bushel),  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Dauntless,  31,  sc  Capt.  E.  P.  Yon  Donop,  1656,, 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  st.  Store  Ship,  Mas. -Com.  G.  Raymond 

1868,  particular  service 
Devastation,   6,  st.  ves.,  Com.  W.   K.  Jolliffe, 

1856,  Pacific 
Donegal,   81,  sc,  Capt.  J.  A.  Paynter,  1864, 

Liverpool 
Doris,    36.  sc,  Captain   Charles  Veaey,  I860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Doterel,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  R.   Elliot 

1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,  sc  store-ship,  Mast-Corn.  AUard, 

(1861),  particular  service 
Duke  of  Wellington,  49.  Barrack  Ship,  Capt 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Yice-Adm.   Sir  James   Hope, 

K.C  B  ,  Capt.  R.  Gibson,  1863,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Eagle,    60,    Commander  W.   E,  Fisher,  1856, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,   4,  sc,  Com.  E.    R.  Fremantle,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont,  receiving  ship,  Capt.  H.  F.  W.  Ingram, 

1863,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Elfin,   pad.   Mas.-Com.    A.    Balliston,    1863, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress,    1,  st   Admiralty   Yacht,    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  E.  Petley,  1863,  particular  service 
Enterprise,  4,  sc,  Com.  C.  J.  Rowley,  1861, 

Mediterranean 
Esk,  21,  sc,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce,  1868,  Austral! 
Espoir.   6,   sc,  Com.  M.   L.  S    Peile,    1869, 

W.  C.  of  Africa 
Excellent,  gunnery   ship,    Capt   A.  C.    Key, 

C.B.,  1850,  Portsmouth 
Fairy,  sc  yacht,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Staff -Com.  D.  N.Welch,  1868,  Portsmouth 
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Falcon,  17.  ic.  Com.  William  H.  Blake,  1860, 

Australia. 
Favourite,  10,  tc,  Captain  F.  H.  Short,  1858, 

Mediterranean 
Fawn,  sc  ,  17,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig,    Lieut.-Com.    B. 

Mansel,  1852,  Southampton 
Firequeen,  st.  ves.,  Staff  Com.  F.  W.  Paul,  1863, 

Portsmouth 
Fisgard,   42,   Commodore.    H.    Dunlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Flamer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  A.  Eaton, 

1867,  China  ,»«,„. 

Formidable,    86,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 

K.C.B.,  Capt.  John  Fulford,  1848,  Sheernew 
Forward,  2.  sc.  Lieut   Com.  H.  W.  Fox,  1855, 

Pacific 
Fox,    2,   sc.  store-ship,   Staff*  Com.  Moriarty, 

particular  service 
Frederick  William,  74,  sc.;Cap.  John  J.  Kennedy 

C.B.,  1866,  Coast  Guard,  Queenstown 
Ganges,  training  ship,  Com.  F.  H.  Stevens,  1854, 

Falmouth 
Gannet,  11  Capt.  W.  Chimmo,  1864,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Gibraltar,  81,  sc.  Capt.  R.  Coote,  1864,  Medi- 
terranean 
Gladiator,  6,  st.  res.,  Capt  Aplin,  1861,  Devonport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Hill,  1865, 

Brazils 
Grasshopper,  2,   sc.  jnmboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant,  1857,  China 
Greyhound,    17,   Captain   C.    Stirling,    1863, 

Devonport 
Griffon,  5,  Com.  D.  C.  Davisson,  1868,  Sheer- 
ness 
Handy,  1, st.  ves.,  Sub-Lieut.  Jones   (acting) 

tioast  of  Africa 
Hardy,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Morice,  1859, 

China 

pad.,.  1,  Lieut-Corn   H  worth,    1856, 


Hastings,  50,  sc.  Bear- Ad.  Charles  Frederick, 

K.C.B..  Capt.J.Corbett,  1867,  Queenstown 
Havock,  2.  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  E.  Luard,  1855 

China 
Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Coin.  Mainwar- 

ing,  China 
Hector.  34,  sc,  Capt.  Preedy,  C.BH  1855,  Channel 

Squadron 
Helicon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,    1862, 

Portsmouth 
Heron,  gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  Stevenson,  North 

America  and  West  Indira 
Hesper,  4.  sc.   store  ship,  Staff-Corn.  Thain, 

1863,  China 
Hibernia,  rec.  ship,  Rear  Adm.    H.    Kellett, 

Com.  G.  L.  Norcock,  1859,  Malta 
Highflyer,  20  sc,  Cap.  M.  S.  Pasley,  1860, 

Mozambique 
Hydra,  1,  st.   ves.,  Capt  Peter  I.  Shortland, 

1869,  Mediterranean  (survey) 
learns,  3,  Com.  S.  P.  Townshend,  1861,  Medi- 
terranean 
Implacable.  24,  Com.  £.  L.  H.  Bay,  1860,  Train- 
ing Sliip,  Devonport 
Impregnable,  78,  (Apt  F.  8.  Tremlett  (1663) 

Training  Ship,  Devonport 
Indus,  Bear  Admiral  T.  M.  C.  Symonds.  C.B.. 

Capt.  W.  Edmonstone,  C.B.,  1858,  Devonport 
Industry,  2,  sc.   store  ship,    Mast.    Com.  K. 

C.  T.  Youel,  1850,  particular  service 
Insolent,  2,  Lieut-Corn.  Nicholas,  China 
Investigator,   2,    st.  ves.    Snb.-lieut.  Duthy, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Irresistible,  24,   se.,  Capt.  J.  Borlase,   1854, 

Coast  Guard,  Southampton. 
Iais,  2,  Store  Depot,  Mast-Corn.  Loney,  1860, 

Sierra  Leone 
Jackall,  4,  st  ves.,  Lieut.-Com.  H.  M.  N.  Dyer. 

1855,  Scotch  Fisheries. 
J^nn*   1.  limt.-Com.  Powys,  1854,  China 


Jaseur,  6,  sc.  Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe  (1861) 

Coast  of  Africa 
Jason,  21,  Capt  O.  M.  Aynaley,  1862,  Devon- 

port. 
Landrail,  5,  sc.  Com.  H.  L.  Maitland,  West 

Coast  of  Africa 
Leander,  39,  sc  Commodore  Michael  de  Courcy, 

1852,  Pacific 
lizard,  1.  st  ves.   Licut-Com.     Telfer,  1854, 

Coast  of  Scotland 
Lee,  5,  sc.  Iieut  Com.  — —  I860,  tender 

to  Rattlesnake,  Coast  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  st  vessel,  Capt.  C.  T.  Leekie,  1858, 

China  (ordered  home) 
Leren,  3,  screw  gun  vessel,  Lt.  Com.  H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1855)  China 
Lightning,  8,  st.  ves,,    Capt.   £.  J.    Bedford, 

survey.  Const  of  Scotland 
Lily,   4,   sc.,  Com.  A.  C.   F.  Heneage,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Linnet,  2,  sc.  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,  85,  sc.,  Capt.    R.   Lambert,    1865 

Portsmouth 
lion,  60,  sc.  Captain  J.  M.  Hayes,  C.  B.,  1855, 

Coast  Guard.  Greenock 
Lord  Clyde,  24,  sc.  Captain  &.  Dew,  C.B.,  1868 

Plymouth 
Lyra,  9.  sc.Com.  R.  A  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Mssander,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  1860)  Ascen- 
sion 
Malacca,  17  Capt.  R.  B.  OUfield,    862,  Porte- 

mouth 
Manilla,  sc.  Mast.  Com.  B.  Stuart,  1864,  China 
Martin,    12,  1  raining  Brig,  Lieut.-Com.  Hon. 

J.  FitzMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st.  ves.  Mas.-Com.  Potter,    1951 

Sheerness 
Megnra,  6,  Capt  M.  B.  Dunn,  store  service 

1862 
Mullet,  6,  Commodore  C.  A  P.  V.  Robinson  1861 

Sheerness. 
Mutine,  17,  so.  Com.  William  Swinburn,  1868, 

Pacific 
Naiad,  6,  store  ship,  Mas.  Com.  G.  Reid,  1850, 

Callao 
Narcissus,  85,  se.  Rear  Adm.  G.  Ramsay,  C.B. 

Capt.  C.  Wilson,  Brazils 
Nereus,  6,  store  depot.  Staff  Com.  C.  R.  P. 

Forbes,  1863,  Valparaiso 
Niger,  13,  Captain  J.  Bruce,  1863,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  5.  Com.  A  J.  Chatfield,  1862,  North 

America 
Octavia,  Capt.  C.  F.  Hillyar,  East  Indies 
Oberon,  3,  st.  ves.,   Lieut.-Com.  Edmund  H. 

Verney,  1858,  West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  2,  so.,  troop  ship,  Capt.  H.  W.  Hire, 

1862,  troop  service 
Osborne,  st.  yacht.  Com.  John  D'Arcy,  1863, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  Menzies,  1862,  China 
Pallas,  6,  Capt.  M.  Connolly,  1858,  particular 

service 
Pandora,   6,   sc.    Com.  Edward  Stubbs,  1868, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Pantaloon,    11,  sc.  Com.   F.   Purvis,  (1860), 

Bombay 
Pelican,  17,  sc.  Com.  R.  Cator,  1857,  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Peloras,  21,  sc.  Capt.  W.  H.  HasweU,  1868, 

China 
Pembroke,  35,  sc.  Commodore  John  W.  Tarleton, 

C.B.,  Capt  J.  O.  Johnson,    1856,  Harwich 
Penguin,   5,   se.,   (tender  to    Princess  Royal) 

Lieut-Com.  E.  S.  J.  Garforth,  1857,  East 

Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Perseus,  17,  sc,  Com.  C.  E.  Stevens,  1860,  China 
Petrel,  3.  Com.  W.  E.  Gordon,  1861 
Phoebe,  36,  Capt.  W   R.  Holland,  1867,  Medi- 
terranean, about  to  pay  off 
Pigmy,   3,  st.  v.  Master   Com.    Petch,    1861 

Portsmouth. 
Porcupine,  3,  st.  ves.  Staff-Corn.  Calver,  1863, 

Downs  (survey) 
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President,  Iff,  Com.  J.R.  Dunlop,  1860,  N*va! 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Albert,  4,  sc.,  Captain  Arthur  Wilms- 

hurst,  1861.  Woolwich. 
Prince  Consort,  SI,  sc-,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Ingle- 

held,  1863,  Channel  Squadron 
Princess  Alice.  1,  st  vea.  Mast-Corn.  Parker. 

1855,  Devonport 
Princess  Charlotte,  12,  Captain  M.  S.  Nolloth, 

185«.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
Princess  Royal,  73.  sc.  Rear-Adm.  6.    St.  V. 

King,  C.B.,  Capt.  W.G  Jones,  1861,  China 
Psyche,  2,  st  vessel,  Lieut-Corn.  Blanc,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Pylades,  21,  sc.  Capt.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Racer,  sc.,   11,  Com.  L.  Brine,  1854.  Mediter- 
ranean 
Racoon,  22,  sc.  Capt.  William  Armytage,  1860, 

Channel 
Ranger,  5,  sc.  Com,  C.  G.  Nelson,  1861,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Rapid,  U,  sc.  Com.  C.  T.  Jago  (1860)  E.  Indies 
Rattler,  17,  sc.  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  1854,  China 
Research,    4,   sc.  Com.  R.  A.  £.  Scott,  1848, 

Portsmouth 
Resistance,   16,  sc.  Capt.  H.  S.  Hillyar,  C.B., 

1836,  Mediterranean 
Revenge,  73,  Capt.  6.  Le  6.  Bowyear,  1856, 

Devonport 
Rifleman,  8,  sc,  Com.  J.   Ward,  1858,  China 

Seas  (survey) 
Roaario,  11.  sc,  Com.  L.  H.  Versturme,  I860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Roval  Adelaide,    26,  Adml.    Sir   C.    H.   Fre- 

mantle,  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  C.B. 

1854,  Devonport 
Royalist,  11,  sc.  Com.  H.  E.  6.  Earle,  1862, 

N.  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  George,   78,   sc.    Capt.  Thomas  Miller, 

1852,  Coastguard  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Royal  Oak,  86,  sc.  Capt.  F.  A.  Campbell,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Royal  Sovereign,  5,  sc,  Capt  F.  A.  Herbert, 

1864,  Portsmouth 
Salamander,  6,   st.   ves.,   Com.  G.   S.  Nares, 

1862,  Australia  (survey) 

Salamis,    I,    st.    ves.,    Com.    F.    G.    Suttie, 

1863,  Portsmouth 

Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring,  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
Scout,  21,  Capt.  J.  A.  P.  Price,  I860,  Pacific 
8erpent,   4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bullock,    1863, 

China 
Scylla,  21,  sc.  Capt.  R.  W.  Courtenay,   1859, 

China. 
Sealark,  8,  Training    Brig,  Lieut.-Com    J.  N. 

Croks,  1855,  Devonport 
8eringapatam,  Receiving  Ship,  Capt  J.H  Cock- 
burn,  1850,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Sharpshooter,  6,  sc,  Lieut.-Com.  the  Hon.  R. 

Hare,  1857,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  sc   Com.   Thomas  G.  Smith, 

1862,  Pacific. 
Simoom,   4,    troop-ship,   Captain    Thomas    B. 

Lethbridge.  1848. 
Skylark,  2,  Lieut  .-Com.  Swinton,  1856,  Gibraltar 
Slaney,    3,    sc.    gunboat,   Lieut-Com.    Keats, 

1855,  China 
Snipe,  5,  sc.  Com.  H.  A.  Trollope,  1863,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Sparrow,  6,  sc.  Com.  P.  BUkiston,  1861  Coast 

of  Africa. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A.  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell,  5,   sc.  Com.  J.   E.  Erslunc  1862, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Speedy,  2,  gunboat,  Mas.-Com.  C.  Burney,  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  V.  Hamilton,  1862,    North 

America  and  West  Indies 


Spider,  2,  sc.  gunboat.  Lieut.  Com.  John  B. 

Mitchell,  1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Spiteful,  6,  paddle,  Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

1856,  for  Brazil 
Sprightly,  st.  ves.,  Mast-Corn.  G.  Allen,  (acting) 

Portsmouth 
Squirrel,   8,  Training  Brig,  Lieut-Corn.  T.  K. 

Hudson,  1857,  Devonport 
St.  George.    84,  sc.    Capt.    K.  B  Rice   1651, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
8taunch,    2,   sc.,   Lieut.-Com.  Dunlop,    1856, 

China 
St.  Vincent,   26,  Training    Ship,   Com.  S.  J. 

Greville,  i860.  Portsmouth 
Steady,  5,  sc.  Com.  T.  T.  Bullock  1861,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Supply,  2  sc  store  ship,  Staff  Com.  C.  Bawdtn, 

1864,  Woolwich 
Surprise,  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  Tryon,  1860,   Medi- 
terranean 
Sutlej,  35,  sc,   Rear-AdmL  Hon.  J.  Denman . 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode,  1862,  Pacific 
Swallow,  9,  sc,  Mast.  Com.    E.  Wilds,  1855, 

China  and  Japan  (survey) 
Tamar,  2,  sc  troop  ship,  Capt.  F.  H.  Stirling, 

1860,  troop  service 
Terrible,  21,  Capt.  G.  J.  Napier,  1856,  Ports- 
mouth 
Terror,  16,  sc  Capt.  J.  F.  B.  Wainwright,  1858, 

Bermuda 
Topaze,  31,  Captain  W.  Montague  DoweU,  C.B., 

1858,  Pacific 
Torch.  5,  sc,  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Coast  ef 

Africa 
Trafalgar,   70,    sc.    Capt.   G.Hancock,  1856, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen's  Ferry,  N.B. 
Trincomalee.    16,   Com.  W.   J.  Pollard,   1854, 

Naval  Reserve  drill  Ship,  Hartlepool 
Trinculo,    2,    sc,  Lieut-Corn.  Creagh,    1855, 

Channel  Squadron 
Triton,  sc,  3,  Lieut.-Com.  R.  H.  Napier,  1857, 

Brazils 
Tyrian,  1,  LieutH.  F.  Hovendea,  1856,  Mediter- 


Urgent,  4,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  8.  H.  Hender- 
son, 1863,  Portsmouth 
Valorous,  16,  st.  ves.,  Capt.  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1857, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  _     _ 

Victoria  and  Albert,  steam  yacht.  Cant.  H.S.H. 

Prince  Ldningen,  K.C.B.  ( I860,)  Portsmouth 
Victory,   12.   Admiral   Sir  T.  Pasley,    Bart., 

G.C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott,  C.B.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria,  102,  sc.,  Vice  Adm.  Robert  8niart, 

K.H.,  Captain   A.     H.    Gardner,    1863, 

Mediterranean 
Vigilant,  4,  sc.  Com.  R.  A.  O.  Brown,  1859, 

East  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive,  2,  store  ship,  Mas.-Com.  Wise,  1853, 

Fernando  Po 
Vivid,  2,  st.  v.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  Sullivan,  1868, 

Woolwich  ,. 

Wasp,  18,   se.  Capt   Norman  B.  Bedingfleld, 

1862,  Mozambique 
Weasel,  1,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  Fred.  P. 

Doughty,  1855,  China 
Wellesley,  17,  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B 

1864,  Chatham  n    ^     t 

Wildfire     st.  vee>,  Mast-Corn.  G.  Brockman, 

1854,  Sheerness  m      .  ^ 

Winchester,  13,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  Charles  J.  Balfour,  1865,  Aberdeen 
Wizard,  1,  Lieut.  Com.  Patrick  J.  Murray,  1859 

Coast  of  Syria 
Wolverine,  21,  sc.,  Capt  T.   Cochran,  1867, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Wyvern,  4,  Capt.  H.  T.  Burgoyne,  1861,  Porte- 
mouth 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

(Corrected  up  to  26/A  June,  1866,  inclusive.) 
.  j,uct:a  *ru  mentioned,  the  hurt-named  it  that  at  which  the  Depot  is  tationed. 


L 


. ,    _    .r'jj  —  Begent's  Park 
%   '  —  H)  >  Puik 

H  ><*e  Guard*— Windsor 
1.     \. .  ^  >ou  Guards— ord.  horns,  Canterbury 
•Jl      c  .  —  Jieugal,  Canterbury 
i.rd    -o.--H«»»wai"»      diUo 
4-h  -Jo  —  Cork 
:    h  'Jo  —  Uui/lin 
Undo  —  Duuliu 
7th  do.-He»gal,  Canterbury 
ist  Dragoons— Manchester 
2nd  do  -Newbridge 
3rd  Hu»»ar»-Ald«r«liot 
4thdo.-Kd»»burgh 
6tb  Lancers— Bengal,  Canterbury 
6th  Pragoous— Bombay,     ditto 
7th  Hussars— Bengal,       ditto 
0th  do—  Aldersbot 
9th  Laucere— Dundalk 
10tb  Hussars- Dublin 
I  lib  Hussars— Colchester 
I2tb  Lancers— Cahlr 
13th  Hu»eara—  York 
14th  do.— Hounslow 
15tb  Hussars— Aldersbot 
16tb  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 

17th  do.— Aldershot 

10th  Hussars— Madras,  Canterbury 
I  yth  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

20  tb  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

21st  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

Military  Train— Woolwich,   Troops  ft,    7,  9, 
Id,  20,  21,  23. 

Do.— Kensington,  4 

Do.— Portsmouth,  19, 

Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8 

Do— New  Zealand,  18.  14,  1ft.  and  16 

Do.— Aldersbot,  2.  10, 11, 12,  17, 22  and  24 

Do.— Curragb   1  and  ft 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  bat.)— 8t  George's  Bks 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Wellington  Barracks 

Do.  (8rd  baU)— Windsor 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Dublin 

Vo.  (2nd  bat.)— Chelsea 

Scots  Fus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Tower 

1st  Foot  (1st.)— Madras,  Colchester 

Do  (2nd  bat.j— Cork 

2nd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cork. 

Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda,  Chatham 

ftrd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Curragb 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Mnlllnger 

4th  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Bombay,  Chatham 

Do.  <2nd  hut .y-  N<we  ScoUa        ditto 

'th  rin  (1*1  bal  •     A»:pii.-.rn- 

i>".  (2nd  bat  ,}—  Capeut  Sovd  Hope,  Walmer 

rirb  th,.  'lit  bit.)—  J e riey 

lJu  ftu  Uat  J— Jamaica,  Colchester 

7 tb  i In  i,  I  it  bat  j  -lien  a  a  I.  Walmer 

I  Jo   ['in  A  bit-)— Canada*  Walmer 

dih  d».  f Ut  bat.*— Midia.  Newry 

Do.  f3«ii  bat.t— Haitn.  Nfwry 

Hh  da.  (Ut  bat.)— Cape,  r*m  broke 

'*"  (2nd  bat  J— China,  IVrnlirake 

Lutii  do  (lit  hat-)—  Ca«r  ot  On,  Hope, Chatham 

|t».  (2ndhat.)— Bladios  ditto 

llth  do  (lit  bet-)— Bengal,  Buttevant 

D«.  t^uti  bat.)Chloe.  Buttevant 

|Hh  do.  1. 1  si  Bar)— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

I ku.  (2nd  hst.)— Bengal,  ditto 

Dtth  do.  i  l>t  bat,)— Dreuniiort 

|>S   ,  Sod  bat  )— Mauritius,  Neirry 

I  4tfa  4o-  E  Ut  I -at. !—  -Slwtor Id 

Do.    2nd  bat.)— Ne*r  Zniisud,  Newry 

j*»'  ,N    it  run  i  wkk,  Chatham 


15th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— Gibraltar.  Chatham 

16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Colchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nora  Bcotla,  Newry 

17th  oo.  (1st  bat.)— Aldershot 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)  Nora  Scotia.  Mullinger 

18th  do.  (ist  bat.}— Sborncliff 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Curregh 

19th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,  Chatham 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Binnah,  ditto 

20th  do.  (1st  bat  )— Bengal,    ditto 

Do  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  ditto 

21st  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Glasgow 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— iJaoras,  Preston 

22nd  do  ( lat  bat)— New  Brunswick,  Parkburst 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Mauritius.  Parkburst 

23rd  do. (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Gibraltar,  Walmer 

24th  do.  (lat  bat.)— Curragh, 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Rangoon,  Butterant 

2ft th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,   Preston 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 

26th  do. — Bombay,  Pies  ton 

27th  do.— Bengal,  Butterant 

28th  do.— Aldershot 

29th  do.— Malta  Chatham 

80th  do.— Canada,  Parkburst 

81st  do. — Portsmouth 

82nd  do.— Gibraltar,  Butterant 

88rd  do.— Bombay,  Belfast 

84th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

86th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

86th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke  Dock 

87th  do. — Fermoy 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

89th  do. — Manchester 

40th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

41st  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

42nd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

43rd  do— New  Zealand,  Winchester 

44th  do.— Dover 

45th  do.— Bombay,  Parkburst 

46th  do. — Bengal,  Pembroke 

47th  do.— Canada,  Pembroke 

48th  do.— Shorncliff 

49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

ftOth  do.— New  Zealand,  Parkburst 

6lst  do.— Bengal,  Winchester 

62nd  do.— Aldershot 

63rd  do.— Waterford 

64th  do.— Gosport 

66th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

66th  do.— Portsmouth, 

67th  do.— New  Zealand,  Butterant 

68th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke 

69th  do.— Birr 

60th  do. (Ist  bat,)— Malta,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Dublin 

Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Binnah,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

61st  do.— Dublin 

62nd  do. — Gotport 

63rd  do.— Aldershot, 

64th  do.— Templemore 

66th  do.— Deronport 

66th  do.— Aldershot 

67 tb  do.— Cape,  Belfast 

68th  do.— New  Zealand,  Preston 

69th  do —Aldershot 

70th  do.— 8horncliffe 

71st  do.— Aldershot 

72nd  do. — Edinburgh 

78rd  do. — Limerick 

74tb  do.— Dover 

76th  do.— Dublin 

76th  Foot— Madras,  Belfast 
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77th  Foot— Bengal  Chatham 

78th  da— Gibraltar,  Stirling 

79th  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

81  at  do.— Alderahot 

82nd  do— Bengal,  Colcheater 

83rd  do.— Cnrragh 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colcheater 

86th  do.— Cnrragh 

86th  do.— Gibraltar,  Newry 

87th  do.— Portsmouth 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Cnrragh 

89th  do.— Alderahot 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

91at  do. — Bengal,  Aberdeen 

92nd  do.— Dublin 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  8tlrling 

94th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

95th  do.— Bombay,  Pembroke 

96th  do.— Bombay,  Belfast 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

98th  do.— Bengal,       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Bnttevant 


100th  Poot— Malta  i  Parkhnrat 

lOlat  do.— Bengal,  Walmer 

102nd  do.— Madras,    ditto 

103rd  do.— Bombay,  Colcheater 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhnrat 

105th  do.— Bengal,  Parkburat 

106th  do.— Bombay,  Mullingar 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Cnrragh 

108th  do.— Madras,  ditto 

109th  do.— Bombay,  Butternut 

Rifle  Brigade  (lat  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (3rd  bat.>— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Winchester 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Bahamas 

2nd  do. — Barbadoea 

8rd  do.— Jamaica 

4th  do— Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles— Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Canada 

Royal  Malta  Fenclble  Artillery— Malta 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


1st  Depot  Battalion— Chatham 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

8rd  do.— Chatham 

4th  do.— Colchester 

5th  do. — Parkbnrst 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.— Winchester 

6th  do.— Colchester 

9th  do.— Preston 


10th  Depot  Battalion— Belfast 

Uth  do.— Newry 

12th  do.— Mullingar 

18th  do.— Pembroke 

Uth  do.— Butterant 

15th  do.— Aberdeen 

Caralry  Depot— Canterbury 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains— A.  R.  Powell  to  the 
Topaze,  vice  De  Courcy;  E.  W. 
Tumour  to  the  Victory  (additional) 
for  service  in  the  Royal  Alfred; 
R.  Dew,  C.B.,  to  the  lord  Clyde, 
commissioned. 

Commanders — W.  Swinburne  to 
the  Mutine;  C.  W.  Manthorpe, 
recently  promoted  from  senior 
Lieut,  of  the  Gibraltar,  to  the  Ryl. 
Adelaide,  26,  flagship  at  Devon- 
port,  for  service  in  the  Ocean,  23, 
armour-plated  ship ;  G.  H.  Clarke 
(now  employed  as  naval  agent  on 
contract  service)  to  the  Royal 
George  (additional),  for  service  as 
transport  agent  at  Kingstown, 
vice  Lieut.  E.  H.  Blake;  C.  D. 
Inglis  to  the  Cambridge ;  J.  Hut- 
cheson  to  the  Curacoa  (additional), 
for  surveying  service  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Staff-Commanders — George  L. 
Carr  to  the  Indus,  for  service 
in  the  Zealous ;  G.  H.  Blakey  to 
the  Saturn. 

Lieutenants — Augustus  H.  B. 
Bradshaw  to  the  Princess  Royal ; 
E.  C.  D.  Lousadato  the  Caledonia, 
for  service  in  tender ;  C.  G.  Fane 
to  the  Caledonia;  John  L.  Way 
to  the  Dauntless,  for  service  in 
the  tenders;  Augustus  Tabuteau 
and  C.  D.  Davies  to  the  Victory ; 
Robert  J.  Stotherd  H.  Pack  to  the 
Asia;  Francis  W.  Lowther  to  the 
Formidable,  as  Flag-Lieut,  to  Sir 
B.  W.  Walker,  Bart.,  K.C.B.;  W. 
J.  Boteler  to  the  Britannia ;  James 
J.  Trotter  to  the  Dauntless;  T.M. 
M.  Wynyard  to  the  Pembroke,  for 
service  in  the  Coastguard;  J.  B. 
Palmer,  of  the  Boscawen,  to  the 
Ganges,  for  service  in  the  Liberty 
tender  (commissioned);  F.  Ro- 
milly,  Frederick  Hammond,  Hugh 
Davis,  and  C.  E.  D.  Wilcox  to  the 
Lord  Clyde;  Edward C.  Royse  to 
the  Pearl;  A.  B  Mansell  to  the 
Peterel   0.  E.  Foot,  C.  S.  Shuck- 


burg,  E.  M.  Dayrell,  A.  C.  H. 
Toget  to  the  Black  Prince,  for 
service  in  gunboats :  John  W.  F. 
Harvey,  of  the  Excellent,  gunnery  - 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  to  the  Lord 
Clyde,  24,  armour-plated  ship  at 
Devonport ;  A.  F.  Marescaux,  from 
the  Trafalgar,  to  the  Boscawen,  20, 
training-ship  at  Southampton ; 
Henry  J.  Martin  to  the  Dauntless, 
H.  Dunlop  to  the  Trafalgar,  for  ser- 
vice in  tender. 

Masters — W.  John  Grandy,  re- 
cently promoted  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  the  Peterel,  3,  screw-sloop, 
at  Devonport;  C.  G.  Johnston  to 
the  Lord  Clyde;  T.  A.  Hull 
(additional)  to  the  Fisgard;  and 
John  S.  Snell  to  the  Pearl ;  George 
A.  Stabb  (additional)  to  the  Fre- 
derick William :  F.  B.  Heuwood 
to  the  Pembroke ;  W.  F.  Parsons 
to  the  President;  S.  W.  Brown 
to  the  Pearl ;  A.  C.  Dowdell  to  the 
Pearl. 

Second  Masters — Sidney  Smith 
to  the  Orontes,  2,  iron  troopship  at 
Portsmouth ;  A.  R.  Wonham  to 
the  Granges,  20,  training-ship,  at 
Falmouth,  for  service  in  the  Li- 
berty, 12,  sailing-sloop,  her  tender. 
John  N.  Compton  to  the  Grif- 
fon. 

Masters'-assistants  —  John  W. 
Dixon  to  the  Griffon ;  W.  B,  Martin 
to  the  Hydra ;  Henry  Raynham  to 
the  Orontes. 

Sub-Lieu ts.— Gordon  C.  Young 
and  Robert  J.  Hughes  to  the  Cale- 
donia. James  H.  Corfe  to  the 
Terrible. 

Midshipmen  —  Marmaduke  L. 
Kelham,  Henry  C.  S.  Wright,  R. 
White,  Edward  H.  Gamble,  and 
Samuel  S.  Dashwood  to  the  Lord 
Clyde. 

Naval  Cadets  (nominated)— H. 
S.  F.  Niblett.  A.  C.  Middlemass, 
William  J.  Anton  and  Wm.  H. 
Edyvean. 

Surgeons— J.   N.   G.   O'Malley, 
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from  the  Star  to  the  Peterel ;  Dr, 
Angus  Robertson  to  the  Flora; 
Dr.  H,  Gimlet*  to  the  Lord  Clyde ; 
Bobert  Mangle  to  the  Cumber* 
land 

Assistant'Snrgeons —  John  T. 
Comerford  to  the  Griffon ;  Frede* 
rick  F.  Flynn  to  the  Nimble ;  B. 
H.  McCurdy to  the  Excellent;  A. 
G.  Colquhoun  to  the  Lord  Clvde; 
W.  S,  Fisher  to  the  Fisgard,  for  ser- 
vice in  Marine  Infirmary  at  Wool- 
wich ;  N.  T.  Conolly  to  the  Supply, 
Dr.  W.  M'Mahon  to  the  St.  George, 
James  W.  Arnott  to  the  Wizard, 
C.  Strickland  (additional)  to  the 
Bristol ;  and  S.  M'Bean  (additional) 
to  the  Granges ;  J.  Paterson  to  the 
Flora. 

Paymasters — B.  Luxmoore,  to 
be  additional,  to  the  President,  16, 
drill-ship  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  in  the  City  Canal;  A. 
Whiffin  to  the  Peterel ;  R.  Saint- 
hill  (additional)  to  the  Topsize; 
W.  B.  Mainprise  to  the  Lord 
Clyda 

Assistant-paymasters  —  James 
N.  Robinson  to  the  Britannia; 
Edward  M.  Roe  to  the  Medusa,  in 
charge ;  A  P.  Freman  and  John 
Oxland  to  the  Lord  Clyde ;  W.  P. 
Tayler  to  the  Black  Prince;  T. 
W.  Home  to  the  Victory;  W. 
Lovely  in  charge  to  the  Griffon; 
Archbold  Court  to  the  Cumber- 
land; George  Lawless  to  the 
Formidable ;  John  Carlisle  to  the 
Fisgard;  Wm.  H  E.  Mitchell  to 
the  Asia;  Henry  C.  W.  E. 
Batchelor  to  the  Donegal. 

Clerks — Rishton  S.  Jones  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  C.  E. 
Gouldsbury  to  the  Dauntless; 
G.  F.  Hunt  to  the  Cumberland ; 
John  B.  Braino  to  the  Canopus. 

John  Bruce  to  the  Indus,  for 
the  Star,  Wm.  Gill  to  the  Lord 
Clyde. 

Engineers— W.  M.  Taylor  to 
the  St.  George;  George  Fitz- 
gerald and  W.  rascoe  Dawe  to  the 
Petrel  (commissioned);  W.  Giles 
and  George  W.  Robins  to  the 
Lord  Clyde;  George  Deans  (ad- 
ditional) from  the  Caledonia,  for 
the    Trinculo;    C.    Hetherington, 


A>  Borthwick  and  C.  A*  Dewar  to 
be  additional  of  the  Sutlej,  35,  flag* 
ship,  in  the  Pacific ;  J3.  W.  Thomas 
(additional)  from  the  Caledonia, 
for  the  Pigeon 

First  Class  Assistant-Engineers 
— J*  F.  Hattersley,  from  the  Ca- 
ledonia, for  the -Pigeon;  W.  E. 
Prescott  to  the  Black  Prince,  for 
the  Highlander;  James  B.  E. 
Warrington  to  the  Black  Prince, 
for  the  Sandfly ;  Hugh  Burston 
to  the  Black  Prince,  for  the  Griper, 
and  John  M.  Watson  to  the  Black 
Prince  for  the  Lark ;  Joseph  W. 
Smart  to  the  Black  Prince ;  Peter 
Colquhoun  to  the  Cumberland,  for 
the  Endymion ;  John  Dows  to  the 
Petrel;  Robert  Anderson  (B), 
George  Bartlett,  and  J.  Robert 
Ecroyd  to  the  Lord  Clyde ;  John 
F.  K  Hattersley  (additional), 
from  the  Caledonia,  for  the  Trin- 
culo. 

Second  Class  Assistant  Engineer 
— W.  Lawson  to  be  additional  to 
the  Sutlej. 

Acting  Second  Class  Asst.-Eng. 
— Henry  M.  ,  G.  Bellew  to  the 
PetreL 


ROYAL  MARINES. 

Admiralty,  June  1. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
First  Lieut.  W.  Henry  Poyntz  to 
be  adjt.,  vice  Holmes,  promoted ; 
May  29. 

COASTGUARD. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Commanders— -W.  H.  Cuming 
from  Carlisle  to  Dundalk  as 
Inspecting  Commander,  vice 
W.  F.  Irwin,  dec;  B.  G.  Tuffneil 
to  be  Inspecting  Commander,  vice 
Harington. 

Lieutenants — John  C.  Solfleet, 
late  of  the  Conqueror,  at  China, 
to  the  Donegal,  81,  screw  coast- 
guard ship,  at  Liverpool;  James 
Kiddle,  from  the  Donegal  to  the 
Asia,  guard-ship  of  Reserve,  at 
Portsmouth ;  C.  C.  Scott  to  the 
Trafalgar,  72.  coastguard  ship,  at 
Queensferry,  North  Britain. 

Chief  Officers — Lieutenant  T. 
M.  M.  Wynyard  to  Westgate ;  Mr. 
Edward  Hinvest  (master)  to  Peter- 
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head ;  George  A.  Stabb  (master)  to      Cuming,  from  Dundalk,  vice  Irwin 
Ballycotton.  dec. 

Chief    Officers — Lieutenant   C. 

removals.  G.  Fegen,  from  Westgate  to  Rams- 

gate.    Lieut.  C.  B.  E.  Smyth  B.N., 
Inspecting  Commander— W.  H.      from  Charmouth  to  Newcastle  (Ire- 
land). 
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THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

%*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 

the  following  commissions  bear  the 

current  date. 


Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  May  25. 

THE  ORDER    OF  THE  STAB  OF 
OTDIA. 

India  Office,  May  24. 

The  Queen  has  issued  an  order 
making  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  She 
directs  that  the  Order  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Sovereign,  a  Grand 
Master,  and  175  ordinary  Com- 
panions, or  Members,  together 
with  such  extra  and  honorary 
Members  as  Shall  from  time  to 
time  be  appointed;  that  the 
reigning  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  successively 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Orders,  and 
that  the  Viceroy  of  India  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  and  first  and 
principal  Knight  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Order;  that  the 
said  175  ordinary  Companions  or 
Members  shall  be  divided  into 
three  Classes,  and  that  the  first 
or  highest  of  the  said  three  Classes 
shall  consist  of  25  members,  to  be 
styled  and  designated  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  said  Order; 
that  the  second  class  shall  consist 
of  50  members,  to  be  styled  and 
designated  Knights  Commanders 
of  the  said  Order;  and  that  the 
third  or  lowest  class  shall  consist 
of  100  members,  to  be  styled  and 
designated  Companions  of  the 
said  Order.  The  Queen  has 
further  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments of  Military  Officers 
to  the  Second  and  Third 
classes. 

To  be  Knights  Commanders — 
Major-Gen.  I.  C.  Coffin,  Madras 
Army,     late     commanding     the 

Sderabad  Subsidiary  Force ; 
jor-Gen.  George  St.  Patrick 
Lawrence,  C.B.,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  late  Agent  to  the  Gov.- 
Gen.   of    India     at    Rajpootana; 
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Major-Gen.  Geerge  M.  Shew, 
late  Bengal  Army,  sometime 
commanding  the  73rd  Reg.  of 
Bengal  Native  Infantry  ;  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Cotton, 
Knight,  Royal  (late  Madras)  En- 

g'neers;  Major-Gen.  Sir  N. 
owles  Chamberlain,  K.C.B., 
Bengal  Army,  late  commanding 
the  Punjab  Irregular  Force; 
Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin 
Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Army 
Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the 
Gov. -gen.  of  India,  in  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  .States;  Colonel  Arnold 
Burrows  Kemball,  C.B.,  B.  late 
Bom.  Artillery.  Political  Agent 
in  Turkish  Arabia;  Lieut.-CoL 
T.  Wilkinson,  late  Ben,  Army, 
sometime  Resident  in  Nagpoor, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Wallace,  Bom. 
Staff  Corps,  late  Resident  at 
Baroda;  Lieut.-CoL  W.  H. 
Rodes  Green,  CO,  Bom.  Staff 
Corps,  Political  Superintendent 
in  Upper  Scinde;  Major  George 
Wingate  (late  Bom.  Engineers) 
sometime  member  of  the  Survey 
Commission  at  Bombay. 

Te  be  Companions— Col.  C. 
Trotter,  Chamberlain,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  Commdt.  of  the  1st.  Ben. 
Cavy.,  Col.  R.  Strachey,  Rl.  (late 
Ben.)  Engineers,  late  Secy,  in  the 
Public  Works  Dept.,  Government 
of  India ;  Col.  R.  G.  Taylor,  C  B., 
Ben.  Staff  Corps,  Commissioner 
in  the  Punjab ;  Col.  A.  T.  Wilde, 
C.B.,  Mad.  Staff  Corps,  commdg. 
the  Punjab  Irregular  Force;  Col. 
W.  Frederick  Marriott,  Bom.  Staff 
Corps,  Mily.  Secy,  to  Government 
at  Bombay;  Lieut.-Col.  E.  John 
Lake,  Rl.  (late  Ben.)  Engineers, 
Financial  Commissioner  m  the 
Punjab;  Lieut.  John  C.  Haugh- 
ton,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Commis- 
sioner at  Cooch  Behar;  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.,  M.D.,  C.B,  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals, 
Madras  Establishment .  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  John  Meade,  Ben.  Army, 
Agent  for  the  Governor-Gen. 
of  India  in  Central  India ;  Major 
R.  H.  Keatinge,  V.C.,  Bom.  Staff 
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Corps,  Political  Agent  at  Katty- 
war;  Major  W.  McNeile,  Ben, 
Staff  Corps,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Punjab;  Major  J. 
W.  Younghusband,  Bombay 
Staff  Corps,  Inspector-General  of 
Police  in  the  Hyderabad  Dis- 
tricts. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office,  Pall-Mall,  May  22. 

CQLMI0SIONS  SIGNED  BY    LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

8outh  Herts  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— Cornet  A-  T.  Binney  to  be 
Lieut. ;  May  2. 

1st  King's  Own  Regiment  of 
Staffordshire  Militia  —  Eustace 
Barron  Lonergan, igent.,  to  be 
Lieutentnt  vioe  Wilkinsoa,  re- 
signed;  March  2. 

^Worcestershire  Regiment  of 
Militia  —  Augustus  Hancocks, 
Esq.,  to  be  capt.,  vioe  Hook,  re- 
signed; May  16. 

Was  Office.  Pall  Mall.  May  22. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BT  LOBDS 

LIBUTENANT. 

Royal  Monmouthshire  Militia — 
Lieutenant  John  Zamoisld  to  be 
Capt.,  vice  Lloyd,  resigned ;  May 
28. 

Northumberland  Artillery  Mi- 
litia— Digby  Wright,  Esq.,  late 
Lieut.  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  capt., 
May  21. 

Royal  Carmarthen  Artillery 
Militia — Major  W.  Price  Lewes, 
to  be  Lieutb-CoL-Commandant. 
vioe  Drummond,  deceased;  May 
22. 

Worcestershire  Regiment  of  Mi- 
litia T.  King,  gent,  to  be  Lieut. ; 
May  19. 

5th  Regiment  of  West  York 
Militia— Lieut.  Benj.  T.  Casson,  to 
be  Capt,,  vice  Craven,  deceased; 
April  30. 

Memoranda. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graci- 
ously pleased  to  accept  the  re- 
signation of  the  commission  held 
by  Lieutenant  Slingsby  Arthur 
D.  Shafto  in  the  Durham  Militia 
Artillery. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  held  by  Lieut. 


T.  J.  Cunningham  in  the  Durham 
Militia  Artillery. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  May  22. 
queen's  commission. 
3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
Charles  Cameron  Lees,  Esq.,  to 
be  Adjutant  from  the  27th 
March. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  C.  Cameron  Lees,  of 
the  3rd  Administrative  Battalion 
of  Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteers,  to 
serve  with  the  rank  of  capt. ;  April 
6. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY    LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

10th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  John  Phillips  to  be 
captain,  vice  Simpson,  resigned; 
February  28.  D.  B.  Balding  to  be 
ensign,  vioe  Perkins,  resigned,  Feb. 
28 

MEMORANDUM. 

8th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— this  corps  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  7th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps ;  May  1. 

21st  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Prichard 
to  be  capt,  vice  Allchin,  resigned, 
May  15. 

London  Rifle  Volunteer  Bri- 
gade— Ensign  C.  Allen  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Arthur  Dodd, 
resigned;  March  21.  Ensign  T.J. 
Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant ;  March 
21. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rifle 
Volunteers— The  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Wenlock  to  be  Hon. 
Colonel;  June  17,  1865.  The 
Reverend  H.  Frederick  Barnes, 
M.A.,  to  be  Honorary  Chaplain; 
May  7.  Robert  Grieve,  Esq ,  to 
be  Assist.-surg. ;  May  7. 

5th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps— The  Rev. 
J.  Holdern,  M.A.  to  be  Honorary 
Chaplain,  vice  Barnes,  promoted ; 
May  7. 

9th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Thomas 
Jewison  Jefferson  Esq.  to  be  Hon. 
A8sist.-surgeon,  May  7.  The  Rev.  J. 
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Blow  to  be  Honorary   Chaplain; 
May  7. 

1st  Warwickshire  Eifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Robert  Guy   Peyton 
gant.,    to  be  Ensign,    vice  J.  A. 
ampbell,  promoted;     May  16. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Dorsetshire  Rifle  Volunteers- 
Assistant  Surgeon  C.  B.  Bowe  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Bennett,  resigned; 
May  16. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Dorsetshire  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieutenant  Montagne  John 
Guest  to  be  captain,  vice  Biddle, 
resigned ;  May  16. 

1st  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  A.  Bloxam  to  be 
Honorary  Assistant  Surgeon ; 
May  7. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Hymen  Joseph  to  be 
Captain,  May  5.  W.  Parker  de 
Morley  Mynn  to  be  Captain ;  May 
5. 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  Michael  Frederick 
Halliday  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Gilbert,  resigned;  May  2.  Ed- 
ward James  Powell  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Bauke,  resigned ;  May 
7. 

Queen's  (Westminster)  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps — Lieut.  John 
Carbonell  to  be  Captain,  vice 
8artori8,  resigned :  M!ay  7.  En- 
sign C.  Brown  Trollope  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Metcalfe,  resigned, 
Ensign  Robert  W.  Shipwav  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Carbonell,  pro- 
moted, May  7.  Joseph  Nash  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Shipway,  promoted, 
Mav  7.  George  Howard  Trollope 
to  be  ensign,  vice  C.  B.  Trollope, 
promoted ;  May  7, 

46th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Hawtin  Phillips  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Savage,  re- 
signed, May  11. 

8th  Northumberland  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ensign  J.  Smith 
to  be  Lieutenant,  May  12.  James 
Laing  Brown  to  be  Lieutenant, 
May  12.  C.  D.  H.  Doury  to  be 
ensign,  May  12.  Henry  Michael 
Notts  to  be  ensign,  May  12. 
John  Smith  to  be  ensign;  May 
12.  • 

1st    Administrative     Battalion 


of  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteers— The 
Honourable  Charles,  Lord  Sufneld, 
to  be  Honorary  Colonel,  May  11. 
Major  James  Duff  to  be  Lieut.-Col., 
vice  Lord  Suflield,  resigned;  May 
18. 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  May  25. 

COMMISSIONS  8IGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

London  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade 
— Patrick  William  Sydenham  Ross 
to  be  lieut.-col. ;  May  16. 

7th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  Gervas  Holmes  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Fox,  resigned ;  May  19. 

10th  Ayrshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Thomas  Gemmell  to  be 
ens. ;  May  17. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Kent  Rifle  Volunteers— Edward 
Downing,  M.D  ,  to  be  assist-surg., 
vice  Scott  resigned;  May  22. 

1st  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Arthur  George  Gib- 
son, gent.,  to  be  sec.  lieut. ;  May 
9. 

17th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Thomas  Guinan  Sandy, 
gent,  to  be  lieut. ;  May  12. 

67th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  John  Spencer  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Beechy,  resigned ;  May 
12.  Robert  Charlton,  gent,  to*  be 
ens.,  vice  Spencer  promoted ;  May 
12. 

4th  Leicestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  Ens.  John.  Edward 
Bankart  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Hodges, 
resigned;  May  18.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vich  Bank- 
art  promoted ;  May  18. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commissions  held  by  Lieut. 
W.  B.  Powell  in  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  of  Militia. 

4th  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteers— W. 
Clement  Drake  Eadaile  to  be  maj., 
vice  Williams,  resigned;  May  23. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Capt.  Hora- 
tio Compigne  bearing  the  designa- 
tion of  Captain-Commandant  of 
the  6th  Hants  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps;  April 26. 
H  2 
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Robin  Hood  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Samnel  Thomas  Cooper, 
Esq.,  to  be  maj.;  May  18.  Tom 
Danks,  gent,  to  be  ens,  vice 
Miller  resigned ;  May  18. 

16th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Ens.  Henry  Shorland 
Watts  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Prowse 
resigned;  May  18.  James  Ebe- 
neser  Whitby,  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Watts  promoted ;  May  18. 

1st  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — John 
Rothery  Hill  to  be  first  lieut.; 
May  18. 

5th  Administrative  Battalion  of 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rifle 
Volunteers— William  Eddison  to 
hon.  quart-mast.,  vice  Hannah, 
be  resigned;  May  14 

6th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Thomas 
Walker  Brook  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Lowenthal  promoted;  May  14. 

26th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Lieut.  R. 
Brown  to  be  capt. ;  May  18.  J. 
Bentham  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Brown 
promoted;  May  18. 

40th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Clement 
Samuel  Blytham  to  be  hon.  assist- 
surg.,  vice  Adamson  resigned; 
May  18. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjt.  John  Butler,  of  the  1st 
Administrative  Brigade  of  Forfar- 
shire Artillery  Volunteers,  to 
serve  with  the  rank  of  Captain ; 
May  18. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
[Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  commissions   bear    the 

current  date.] 
Wah  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  5. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — 
Maj. -Gen.  Francis  Warde  to  be 
col.-commandant.,  vice  Gen.  Sir 
William  Cator,  K.O.B.,  deceased; 
May  12. 

2nd    Regiment    of      Dragoon 

Guards—Lieut.  William  Brod- 
nax  Knight,  from  the  81st  Foot, 
to  be  lieut,  vice  G.  A.  Wilson,  who 
exchanges ;  May  29. 

2nd  Dragoons  —  Troop-Serg.- 
Maj.  John  Wilson  to  be  cornet, 
without  purchase,  in  succession  to 


lieut.  Dunbar,  promoted;  May 
21.  John  William  Humphrey, 
gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Joseph  Barrington  Deacon, 
who  retires ;  May  30.  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Hozier  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Lieut.  Grieve,  who  has  retired, 
May  29. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — The  ap» 
pointment  of  Cornet  T.  G.  Grieve 
to  bear  date  16th,  not  15  May, 
1866. 

12th  Lancers — Lieutenant  J. 
Stevenson  to  be  captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Hyde  Sergison-Smith, 
who  retires,  May  29 ;  Lieutenant 
John  Cavendish  Orred  to  be  cap- 
tain, by  purchase,  vice  Erasmus 
Gower,  who  retires.  May  29. 
Cornet  Clennell  Wilkinson  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Stevenson,  May  29;  Mildmay 
W.  Wilson,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet, 
by  purchase,  vice  Kerr,  May  30. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  - 
Lieut.-Col.,  and  Brevet-Col.  G. 
Graydon  to  be  Col.,  vice  Col.,  with 
the  local  rank  of  Major-Gen., 
Arthur  Joseph  Taylor,  removed 
as  a  General  Officer,  May  12 ; 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Arch. 
Edward  Harbord  Anson,  on  the 
Seconded  List,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Col.;  May  12;  'Captain 
and  Brevet-Col.  S.  Enderby  Gor- 
don to  be  Lieutenant-Col.,  vice 
Brevet-Col.  Graydon ;  Second  cap- 
tain Robert  Henry  Newbolt  to  be 
captain,  vice  Brevet-col.  Graydon ; 
May  12.  Lieutenant  Edward  T. 
Warry  to  be  second  captain,  vice 
Newbolt,  May  12;  Lieutenant 
Edward  Henry  Ryan  to  be  second 
captain,  vice  John  Richard  Pear- 
son, retired  on  half  pay,  May  12; 
The  surname  of  the  second  cap- 
tain hitherto  described  as  W. 
D'Oyley  Kerrick  is  Kerrich,  not 
Kerrick. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards — Lieu- 
tenant and  captain  the  Honour- 
able John  Frederick  Buller-El- 
Ehin  stone  to  be  captain  and 
lieutenant-col.,  by  purchase,  vice 
W.  S.  Rooke,  who  retires,  May  29. 
Ensign  and  Lieutenant  Lord  C. 
John  Innes-Ker  to  be  Lieutenant 
and  captain  by  purchase,  vice  the 
Honourable  J.  F.   Buller-Elphin- 
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atone,  May  29;  Henry  Fludyer, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  vice  Lord  C.  J. 
Innes-Ker,  May  29. 

2nd  Regiment  of  Foot — Ensign 
Robert  Shirley  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Arthur  Mills, 
who  retires;  C.  Seymour,  gent., to 
be  ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Shir- 
ley, May  29. 

3rd  Foot— Ensign  Robert  Nor- 
man Franks  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Ethelston,  pro- 
moted, by  purchase,  to  a  half-pay 
company,  May  29.  A.  Innes,  gent., 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Franks,  May  29. 

16th  Foot — Henry  A.  Austen, 
gent,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  A.  W.  M.  Bury,  who  retires, 
May  29. 

18th  Foot— Captain  T.  Burke, 
from  the  88th  Foot,  to  be  captain, 
vice  J.  Baird,  who  exchanges,  May 
29. 

19th  Foot— Captain  W.  Shapter 
Hunt,  from  the  74th  Foot,  to  be 
captain,  vice  F.  G.  Frith,  who 
exchanges,  May  29. 

28th  Foot — Lieutenant  John 
Hampden  Waller,  from  the  102nd 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  A. 
Humphrey,  who  exchanges,  May 
29. 

37th  Foot— Captain  Frederick 
John  Nash  Ind  to  be  major,  vice 
John  Deering  Collum,  who  retires, 
May  29;  Lieutenant  Henry  S. 
Howard  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Ind,  May  29;  Ensign  W. 
Candahar  James  Fairer  Nott  to 
be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Howard,  May  29 ;  Ensign  George 
A.  W.  Forrest,  from  the  47th  Foot, 
to    be   ensign,    vice   Nott;    May 

47th  Foot—  George  Frederiok 
Hagarty,  gent.,  to  be  ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Forrest,  transferred 
to  the  37th  Foot,  May  29. 

74th.  Foot -Captain  Frederick  G. 
Frith,  from  the  19th  Foot,  to  be 
captain,  vice  W.  S.  Hunt,  who 
exchanges,  May  29. 

81 8 1  Foot — Lieutenant    George 

A.  Wilson,  from  the  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  W. 

B.  Knight,  who  exchanges,  May 
«9. 


88th  Foot— Captain  J.  Baird, 
from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  captain, 
vice  T.  Burke,  who  exchanges,  May 
29. 

97th  Foot— A.  John  Garrett, 
gent.,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  W.  Joshua  Kennedy,  who 
retires,  May  29. 

102nd  Foot — Lieutenant  A. 
Humfrey,  from  the  28th  Foot, 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  J.  H.  Waller,  who 
exchanges,  May  29. 

105th  Foot— Lieutenant  Thomas 
Kelly  to  be  adjt,  vice  Lieut.  J. 
W  kinson,  who  has  resigned  the 
appointment,  November  22, 1865. 

106th  Foot^-Major  Henry  P. 
Tyacke  to  be  Lieut.-CoL,  vice 
Brevet  Col.  Robert  W.  Disney 
Leith,  who  retires  upon  temporary 
half-pay,  May  29;  Captain  E.  S. 
Kennett  Dawson  to  be  major,  vice 

Sracke,  May  29 ;  Lieut.  Thomas 
enry  Sangster  to  be  captain, 
vice  Dawson,  May  29;  Ensign 
George  John  Coulsou  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Sangster,  May  29;  Gent, 
Cadet  James  John  Mallandaine, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ensign,  vice  Coulson,  May 
29. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifles— Wm. 
Johnson,  gent.,  to  be  ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Hammett 
George  Furner,  who  retires,  May 
29. 

DEPOT   BATTALION. 

Captain  J.  Hare,  from  half-pay, 
late  adjt,  Depot  Battalion,  to  be 
ach't.,  vice  Burrowes,  promoted  to 
half  pay  majority,  without  pur- 
chase, May  29. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

8taff  Assistant-surgeon  Thomas 
Radford  King  has  been  superseded 
for  absenting  himself  without  leave 
when  ordered  to  embark  for  service 
in  China,  May  29. 

purveyor's  department. 

The  undermentioned  purveyor's 
clerics  to  be  assistant  purveyors — 
R.  F.  Blackmore,  Feb.  3 ;  John  D. 
Thwaites,  Feb.  3-  G.  Richards, 
Feb.  3;  H.  Maloouronne,  Feb.  3; 
C.  B.  Hntchins^  Feb.  3 ;  Thomas 
Gilligan,  Feb.  3 ;  James  Dungey, 
Feb.  3;  A.  L.  M'Donald,  Feb.  3; 
Joseph  John  Morris,  Feb.  3;  A. 
H.  H.  M'Gachen,  Feb.  3;   W.  B. 
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Edridge,  February  3;  W.  Robert- 
boii,  February  3;  Wilby  Mastin, 
February  3;  W.  Robert  Kaye, 
Feb.  3 ;  Joseph  Forrest,  February 

o. 

chaplain's  department. 
The  Reverend  J.  Rogers,  MA.., 
Chaplain    of  second  class,  to  be 
Chaplain  of  First  Class;  May  17. 

GARRISON. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Yates,  M.A.,  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
her  Majesty  having  no  further 
occasion  for  them. 

Half-pay— Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  R.  C.  Stewart,  from  the  2nd 
Foot,  to  be  Major  without  pur- 
chase ;  Captain  and  Brevet  Major 
J,  8.  F.  Fowke,  from  the  54th 
Foot,  to  be  major  without  pur- 
chase; Captains  E.  D.  Harvest, 
from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  major, 
without  purchase ;  G.  W.  Muriel, 
from  the  75th  Foot,  to  be  major 
without  purchase;  and  E.  Bur- 
rowes,  from  Adjutant,  Depot 
Battalion,  to  be  Major  without 
purchase.  The  promotion  of  the 
undermentioned  officers  to  Lieu- 
tenant coL  without  purchase  to 
be  antedated  to  April  1,  1866:— 
Lieutenant  Colonels  J.  P.  Gore, 
T.  Tydd,  and  F.  van  Straubenzee, 
The  promotion  of  the  undermen- 
tioned officers  to  be  majors  without 
purchase,  to  be  antedated  to  April 
1, 1866 : — Majors  J.  S.  Menzies,  J. 
8.  Manly,  J.  Sanderson,  R.  Doug- 
las, 6.  F.  Drought,  J.  Stillman,  J. 
Dalgleish,  W.  G.  Margesson,  and  J. 
Leyne. 

brevet. 

Lieutenants  J.  F.  Wilkins  and 
8.  Cheetham,  Rombav  Ordnance 
Department;  to  have  the  honorary 
rank  of  captain. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
having  completed  the  qualifying 
service  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels,  to  be  cols,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Royal  War- 
rant of  Feb,  8, 1866:— Lieutenant 
cols.  S.  G.  Jenyns,  O.B.,  13th 
Hussars ;  and  the  hon.  D.  M' Do  well 
FraBer,  R.A." 

Tho  following  promotions  to 
take    place,    consequent    on   the 


death,  on  the  11th  instant,  of 
Gen.  Sir  W.  Cator,  K.C.B.,  CoL- 
Comm.  of  Royal  Artillery,  viz : — 
Lieut.  Gen.  EL  A.  Scott,  R.A.,  to 
be  gen. ;  Major  Gen.  J.  Blomfield, 
R.A.,  to  be  Lieutenant-Gen  ;  Col. 
with  local  rank  of  Major  Gen.,  A. 
J.  Taylor,  R.A.,  to  be  Major-Gen. ; 
Major  F.  F.  Hunter,  36th  Foot, 
to  be  Lieutenant  Col. ;  Captain 
J.  G.  Clarke,  46th  Foot,  to  be 
Major. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wax  Office,  Pall  Mall,  May  29. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Earl  of  Chester's  Regiment  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — C.  Augustus, 
Viscount  Petersham,  to  be  cornet, 
vice  Hogg,  resigned ;  May  15. 

East  Kent  Militia— Phineas 
Bury.  Esq.,  late  capt.  15th  Hussars, 
to  be  capt ,  vice  Holdsworth,  re- 
signed, May  23. 

Royal  Monmouthshire  Militia 
— F.  B.  Yaughan,  gent,  to  be  Lieut, 
May  24 

Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  1. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Light  Infantry  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Sussex  Militia — Lieutenant 
Pargiter  M.  Dickenson  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Morgan,  resigned; 
May  21.  Francis  Edward  Dowler, 
gent.,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Dick- 
enson, promoted;  May  17. 

Royal  Cornwall  Rangers  Militia 
— Captain  John  St.  Aubyn  to  be 
Major,  May  5.  Lieutenant  John 
Morris  Prynne  to  be  Captain,  May 
19.  Lieutenant  Richard  Hambly 
Andrew  to  be  Captain,  May  19. 
Lieutenant  Francis  R.  Rodd  to  be 
Captain,  May  19.  Lieutenant  W. 
C.  Pendarves  to  be  Captain ;  May 
19. 

West  Norfolk  Regiment  of 
Militia — Lieut.  R.  R.  Burroughes 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Bedingfield,  re- 
signed, May  26. 

3rd  or  Royal  Westminster  Light 
Infantry  Regiment  of  Middlesex 
Militia — James  Childs  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Stone,  promoted,  May 
9. 

Royal   Sherwood  Foresters    or 
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Nottinghamshire  Regiment  of 
Militia — Lieutenant  E.  B.  Lloyd  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Barrow,  resigned, 
May  28. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 

War  Opfice,  Fall  Mall,  May  29. 

queen's  commissions. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Gloucestershire  Rifle  Volunteers 
—James  Robertson  to  be  Ad- 
jutant, from  February  14,  vioe 
Marshall,  resigned ;  February 
24th. 

15th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— S.  L.  D.  Willan,  Esq.,  to  be 
Adjutant  from  April  7;  April 
16th. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

4th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  V.  Hutchinson 
to  be  capt,  vice  Jobson.  promoted, 
17th  May. 

5th  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Supernumerary  Lieutenant  W. 
Barrett  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Booth, 
May  24 

2nd  Kirkcudbrightshire  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps — W .  John  Renny 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vioe  Bell,  re- 
signed; May  23. 

1st  Linlithgowshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— John  Glen  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Hawksworth,  resigned, 
May  24. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Henry  Cooper  Rose 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon;  May 
17. 

3rd  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Herman  Bid- 
dell  to  be  captain,  vice  Rouse, 
Sromoted,  May  19.  Ensign  Fre- 
erick  Spalding  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Biddell,  promoted;  May  19. 
Edward  C.  Cavell,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Spalding,  promoted, 
May  19. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Captain. 
Herman  Biddell  bearing  the  desig- 
nation of  Captain-commandant  of 
this  corps. 

1st  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — R. 
Jacques,  Esq.,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Gillian,  resigned,  May 


24,  John  Ellerton,  Esq.,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Turnbull, 
promoted,  May  24. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  tor  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  22nd 
instant. 

21st  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Henry  Baden 
Prichard  to  be  captain,  vice  All- 
chin,  resigned.  May  15. 

War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Junel. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Ayrshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  James  Miller  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Boyd,  resigned. 
May  24.  W.  Breckenridge,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Miller,  promoted,  May 
24. 

1st  Banffshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — S.  Shearer  to  be  first 
Lieutenaut,  vioe  Curney,  deceased, 
May  25. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cinque  Ports  Rifle  Volunteers- 
Joseph  Corbin  Weld,  Esq.,  to  be 
Quartermaster,  May  26. 

4th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps— -W.  Benford 
Tanner,  Esq.,  to  be  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, May  26, 

1st  Midlothian  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — First-Lieutenant  An- 
drew W.  Stewart  to  be  captain, 
vice  Dwight,  resigned,  May  22. 
John  Romanes  to  be  second  Lieu- 
tenant, vioe  Sanderson,  resigned, 
May  22. 

2nd  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Richard  Blundell  Nesbitt 
to  be  honorary  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster, May  26. 

1st  Newcastle-upon-Tvne  Artil- 
lery Volunteer  Corps — John  Wat- 
son Spencer,  Esq.,  to  be  captain, 
vice  Armstrong,  resigned;  May 
7. 

1st  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps — Lieutenant  W. 
W.  Smith  to  be  captain,  May  12. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Maque  to  be 
captain,  May  12.  Ensign  J. 
Cummin g  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Smith,  promoted,  May  12.  Joseph 
Stookley,  gent.,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Maaue,  promoted,  May  12. 
Gilbert  Ward,  gent.,  to  be  ensign, 
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May  12.  Anthony  Bell,  gent,,  to 
be  surgeon,  vice  Watson,  deceased, 
May  12.  Thomas  I.  Anson,  gent., 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  uigg, 
resigned,  May  12.  W.  Brecknefi, 
gent.,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  May 

5th  Westmorland  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Lieutenant  Robert 
Jefferson  to  be  captain,  vice  Pedder, 
resigned,  May  21. 

18th  North  Biding  of  York- 
shire Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — John 
Pooley  to  be  ensign,  vice  Yeoman, 
resigned,  May  26. 

[The  following  appointments  are 
substituted  for  those  whLh  ap- 
peared in   the    Gazette  of  April 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Cinque-ports  Artillery  Volunteers 
— Major  W.  Scrivene  to  be  Major, 
vice  Wollaston,  resigned;  April 
23. 

1st  A  Cinque-ports  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Second  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  S.  Pierce  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  April  23. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
[Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  commissions  to  bear  the 

current  date.] 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  5. 

Royal  Regt.  of  Horse  Guards — 
Capt.  Duncan  James  Baillie  to  be 
xnaj.,  by  purchase,  with  the  rank 
of  lieut.-col.t  vice '  Brev.-Colonel 
Lord  George  John  Manners,  who 
retires  upon  half  pay,  receiving 
the  difference  between  the  value  of 
his  present  commission  and  a 
majority  of  Infantry;  June  5. 
Lieut.  Digby  Hammer  Richard 
Wingfield  to  be  capt,  by  purchase 
vice  Baillie;  June 5.  Cor.  George 
Charles,  Marquis  of  Blandford,  to 
be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  Wing- 
field;  June  5.  John  Graham  C. 
Moore,  pent.,  to  be  cor.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Wombwell,  promoted ; 
June  5, 

3rd  Hussnra— Surg.  H.  Huish, 
M.D.,  having  completed  twenty 
year's  full- pa^  service,  to  be  surg. 
maj.f  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  Feb.  3,  1866; 
May  18. 

4th  Hussars— Ens.  Neil  Benja- 


min E  dm  on  stone,  from  the  19th 
Foot,  to  be  cor.,  vice  Birkett, 
promoted ;  June  5. 

17th  Lancers— Lieut.  Arthur  J. 
Billing  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut.  G. 
Pumfrett,  who  has  retired,  May  1. 

4th"  Regiment  of  Foot— Ens.  E. 
William  Stokes  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Lachlan  MacLaine, 
who  retires;  June  5.  Henry  Boyd. 
Sutherland,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Stokes ;  June  5. 

6th  Foot— Major  Robert  Unwin 
to  be  lieut.-col.  without  purchase, 
vice  Brevet.-Colonel  Thomas  F. 
Hobbs,  deceased;  April  26.  Capt. 
Philip  Augustus  Nosse  to  be  maj., 
without  purchase,  vice  Unwin: 
April  26. 

9th  Foot— Ens.  Archibald  G. 
Wavell  to  be  lieut.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Robert  Henry  Nicol- 
son,  who  retires ;  June  5.  William 
Conyngham  Vandeleur  Burton, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Wavell ;  June  5. 

19th  Foot— Ens.  Edward  S. 
Moot  to  be  lieut.,  bypurchase,  vice 
Charles  James  M.  Hallewell,  who 
retires;  June  5.  Neil  Benjamin 
Edmonstone,  gent,  to  be  ens.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Mott;  June  5. 
Gent-Cadet  William  Augustus 
Burnett,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Edmonstone,  trans- 
ferred to  the  4th  Hussars ;  June  5. 

25th  Foot— Staff  Aassist.-Surg. 
George  Joseph  Hamilton  Evatt, 
M.D.,  to  be  assist-surg.,  vice  W. 
Armstrong,  placed  on  half  pay; 
June  5. 

38th  Foot— Ens.  Arthur  Coombe 
Gordon  Lydiard,  from  the  18th 
Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Maitland, 
transferred  to  the  95th  Foot;  June 
5. 

46th  Foot— Staff  Assist.-Surg. 
William  Fletcher  to  be  assist.- 
surg.,  vice  W.  Venour,  appointed 
to  the  Staff;  June  5. 

47th  Foot— Lieut,  Dudley  North 
to  be  capt,  by  purchase,  vice  J. 
Arthur  Bloomfield,  who  retires; 
June  5.  Ens.  William  Woolridge 
Dunlop  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  North;  June  5.  Alleyne  Cox 
Yard,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase 
vice  Dunlop;  Juno  5. 
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53rd  Foot— Godfrey  John  Smith 
gent,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 
rhipps,  transferred  to  the  60th 
Foot ;  June  5. 

58th  Foot— Lieut.  Leonard  J. 
Wilkinson  to  be  capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  Henry  Carver  Treacher,  who 
retires ;  June  5.  Ens.  Charles  S. 
Whitmore  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase 
vice  Wilkinson;  June  5.  Ens.  W. 
James  Alexander  Birch,  from  the 
98th  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Whit- 
xnore ;  June  5. 

60th  Foot — Lieut.  Newton  Jones 
Fauli  to  be  capt,  by  purchase, 
vice  William  Henry  Ivimv,  who 
retires;  June  5.  Ens.  Albert  A. 
Phipps,  from  the  53rd  Foot,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Slingsby  A.  D.  Shafto, 
whose  appointment  on  the  30th 
March,  1865,  has  been  cancelled; 
June  5. 

95th  Foot— Lieut.W.  Fleming  to 
be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice  Smith, 
promoted,  by  purchase,  to  a  half- 
pay  majority ;  June  5  Ens.  John 
Henry  Stawell  Seagram  to  be 
lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  Fleming ; 
June  5.  Ens.  Pelham  James 
Maitland,  from  the  38th  Foot  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Seagram ;  7une  5. 

97th  Foot  — Lieut.  Rowland 
Webster,  from  half  pay,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Smith,  promoted  to  a 
half-pay  company,  wiehout  pur- 
chase ;  June  5.  Ens.  J.  Archibald 
Murray  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Rowland  Webster,  who  re- 
tires; June  5.  Charles  Edward 
Partridge,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Murray;  June  5. 

98th  Foot— Robert  Caradoo  F. 
Dallas,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Birch,  transferred  to 
the  58th Foot;  June  5. 

105th  Foot— Staff  Assist.-Surg. 
George  White  to  be  assist.-surg., 
vice  James  McCully,  M.D.,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Staff;  June  5. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — Ens. 
Frederick  Ekins  Lindoe  to  be 
lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  West  H. 
Hill,  who  has  retired;  June  5. 

2nd  West  India  Regiment— J. 
Moxon,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
0  chase,  vice  Henry  W.  Stainforth, 
who  retires;  June  5. 

4th  West  India  Regiment— The 
appointment  of  Ens.  firury  to  bear 


date  23rd  instead  of  22nd  May, 
1866. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Serg. 
Maj.  Charles  Linton,  from  Staff, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be  quart, 
mast.,  vice  Lieut.  John  Landrey 
cashiered  by  sentence  of  a  General 
Court-Martial;  June  5. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Capt.  Edward  James  Upton, 
26th  Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of 
Musketry,  vice  Capt.  King,  21st 
Foot,  who  has  filled  the  appoint- 
ment the  regulated  period ;  June  1. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Assist.-Surg.  William  Venour, 
from  the  46th  Foot,  to  be  Staff- 
Assist.-surg.,  vice  A.  F.  Churchill, 
M.B.,  appointed  to  the  31st  Foot; 
June  5. 

Assist.-Surg.  James  McCully, 
M.D.,  from  the  105th  Foot,  to  be 
staff  assist.-surg.,  vice  G.  J.  Evatt, 
M.D.,  appointed  to  the  25th  Foot; 
June  5. 

HAL*  PAY. 

Major  Robert  Prescott  Herrison 
from  the  63rd  Foot,  to  be  lteut.- 
coL,  without  purchase ;  April  1. 

B&EVET. 

.  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  A.  Stewart, 
retired  upon  full-pay,  Royal  Marine 
Light  Inf.,  to  have  the  hon.  rank 
of  colonel,  under  the  provisions 
of  her  Majesty's  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, of  13th  November  1858;  May 
22. 

Paymaster,  with  the  hon.  rank  of 
Captain,  W  Hughes,  82nd  Foot  to 
have  the  hon.  rank  of  major,  April 
1. 

MEMOBANDUM. 

The  surname  of  the  following 
officers  is  Drury-Lowe,  not  Lowe 
only,  as  hitherto  stated: — Major 
D.  C.  Lowe,  17th  Lancers;  Lieu- 
tenant and  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  R.  H.  C.  D  .Lowe,  Grenadier 
Guards ;  Ensign  Y.  F.  K.  Lowe, 
63rd  Foot. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  5. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED    BT  LOADS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  North  Lincoln  Militia — 
Lieut.  Robert  Swan  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vice  Holdsworth,  resigned; 
May  28. 
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Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  8. 

MEMORANDA. 

1st  Regiment  of  Royal  Surrey 
Militia — Adjutant  John  Hopkins, 
late  captain  49th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
to  serve  with  the  rank  of  capt., 
June  7. 

Adjutant  Thomas  Jones,  of  the 
1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Northumberland  Artillery  vols.,  to 
Berve  with  the  rank  of  capt ,  May 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office.  Fall  Mall,  June  5. 
queen's  commission. 
1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 0. 
Y.  Balguy  to  be  Adjutant,  from 
May  16. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteers — W. 
Webb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  June  1. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — P.  George  Johnston 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant;  May 
28. 

London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  W.  Trotter  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Masson,  resigned, 
May  '17 ;  William  Porteous  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Trotter,  promoted; 
May  17. 

37th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Robert  Stedall  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Col.,  vice  Corrie,  resigned, 
May  21. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Oxfordshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
E.  L.  Hussey,  Esq.,  to  be  surgeon, 
May  29.     . 

8th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Edmond  W. 
Hollond  to  be  captain,  vice  Long, 
resigned,  May  25;  Ensign  G-. 
Adamson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Hol- 
lond, promoted,  May  25. 

14th  Worcestershire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ensign  W.  Bass 
Needham  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Jones,  promoted,  May  29;  G. 
Clarke  to  be  ensign,  vice  Needham, 
promoted,  May  29. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  8. 
[The  following  appointment  is 


substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Qaaette  of  the  24th 
ult.] 

queen's  commission. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
Charles  Cameron  Lees,  Esq.,  to 
be  adjutant  from  the  27th  Ja- 
nuary. 

commissions  signed  bt  lords 
lieutenant. 

10th  Berks  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— C.  J.  Cave  to  be  ensign, 
May  29. 

1st  Bute  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Mr.  John  Windsor 
Stuart  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant, 
June  4. 

7th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Richard  Lea,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Day,  promoted,  May 
10;     Robert    Hanham    Moirits, 

fen  t.,  to  be  Assist.-Surgeon,  May 
0. 

32nd  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — A.  Eirkwood,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Brindle,  resigned, 
May  25. 

MEMOBANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 

? leased  to  approve  of  Captain 
\  Whiteway  bearing  the  desig- 
nation of  Captain-Commandant 
of  the  7th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion 
of  Forfarshire  Rifle  Volunteers 
— George  H.  Dempster,  Esq.,  to  be 
Major,  vice  Thomas,  resigned,  June 
4. 

8th  Forfarshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  A  Black  to  be  cap- 
tain, vice  Thomas,  resigned,  June 
4;  John  Robertson,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Black,  promoted,  June 
4. 

17th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— B.  Marsack  to  be  Hon. 
Assist. -surg.,  vice  Sopwith,  re- 
signed, May  31. 

27th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Frederick  Fisher  to  be 
As8i8t.-surg.,  June  2. 

1st  Norfolk  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — First  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Mathews  Read  to  be  captain,  vice} 
Green,  resigned,  June  4 ;   Second 
Lient.  Leopold  Peirson  to  be  First 
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Lieutenant,  vice  Bead,  promoted, 
June  4. 

1st  Oxfordshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Arthur  Octavius 
Friokard  to  be  captain,  vice  D. 
Tyssen,  resigned,  June  5 ;  Ensign 
0.  C.  Macrae  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Prickard,  promoted,  June  5. 
Frederick  Palmer  Kolll,  Esq.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Macrae,  promoted, 
June  5. 

8th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Arthur  Heathcote  Mon- 
tague Long,  gentleman,  to  be  en- 
sign, vice  Adamson,  promoted 
May  29. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
%*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following  Commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 
Was  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  15. 

4th  Regiment  of  Hussars — T. 
Dalrymple  Bland,  gent,  to  be 
cor.,  by  purchase,  vice  Edward 
Fox,  whose  appointment  by  pur- 
chase on  the  19th  Dec.,  1865,  has 
been  cancelled ;  June  15. 

11th  Hussars— Gent.-Cadet  G. 
Westby  Wellesley  Richardson, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  cor.,  without  purchase,  vice 
John  Algeo  Thompson,  deceased; 
June  15. 

13th  Hussars— Lieut.  Thomas 
George  Thompson  to  be  capt., 
without  purchase,  vice  Robert 
Burdon,  deceased  ;  May  19.  Cor. 
James  Tardy  Hone  to  be  lieut., 
without  purchase,  vice  Johnson; 
May  12. 

17th  Lancers  —  Lieut.-Col.  and 
Brev.*Col.  Arthur,  Viscount  Wal- 
den,  from  half  pay  late  Grenadier 
Guards,  to  be  heut.-col.,  vice  Brev. 
Col.  Robert  White,  who  retires 
upon  temporary  half  pay ;  June  15. 
Mai.  Drury  Curzon  Drury-Lowe 
to  be  col.,  by  purchase,  vice  Brev. 
Col.  Arthur,  Viscount  Walden, 
who  retires ;  June  15.  Capt.  and 
Brev.  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Andrew 
Sarel  to  be  maj.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Drury-Lowe ;  June  15.  Lieut.  H. 
Richard  Abadie  to  be  capt.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Brev.  Lieut.-Col. 
Sarel;  June  15.  Cor.  Hen  son 
Bancroft  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Abadie ;  June  15. 


Corps  of  Royal  Engineers — 
Capt.  George  Reid  Lampriere, 
from  the  Supernumerary  List,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  E.  Bridge,  deceased ; 
May  4.  Second  Capt.  John  Edw. 
Cornea,  on  the  Supernumerary 
List,  to  be  capt.;  March  4.  Sec 
Capt.  Alexander  De  Couroy  Scott 
to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  B.  Fyers,  se- 
conded; March  4.  Lieut  Robert 
Barton  to  be  sec.  capt.,  vice  Scott ; 
April  20.  The  Commissions  of  the 
undermentioned  officers  to  be 
altered  as  follows,  viz. : — Capt.  J. 
F.  D.  Donnelly  to  Feb.  13;  Capt. 
Oliver  H.  Stokes  to  Feb.  13 ;  Sec. 
Capt.  E.  F.  S.  Lloyd  to  Feb.  13 ; 
Second  Capt.  Henry  D.  Crozier  to 
Feb.  27.  Second  Capt.  Henry  S. 
Palmer  to  March  4. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot—Richard 
Orpen  Alfred  Taylor,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Dalzell, 
transferred  to  the  79th  Foot ;  June 
15. 

4th  Foot— Lieut.  Oswald  Robert 
Middleton  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase 
vice  William  Congreve,  who  re- 
tires; June  15.  Ens.  Philip  C. 
Yorke  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Middleton;  June  15.  Gent. 
Cadet  John  Fair,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ens.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Burnett,  trans- 
ferred to  the  95th  Foot;  June  15. 
Malby  Edward  Crofton,  gent,  to 
be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Yorke ; 
June  16. 

5th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Henry 
Thomas  Hunt,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College  to  be  ens.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  William  Strat- 
ton  Saunders,  deceased ;  June  15. 
Staff-Surgeon  Alfred  Malpas  Tip- 
petts  to  be  surg.,  vice  Surg.-Maj. 
W.  K.  Swettenham,  M.D.,  who 
exchanges ;  June  15. 

8th  Foot— Maj.  and  Brev.-Col. 
Henry  George  Woods  to  be  lieut.- 
col.,  without  purchase,  vice  Brev. 
Col.  John  Hinde,  C.B.,  who 
retires  upon  full  pay;  June  15. 
Captain  Richard  Raphael  Meade 
to  fee  maj.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Brev.-Lieut.-Col.  Woods ;  June  15. 
Lieut.  Charles  Bradford  Brown  to 
be  captain  without  purchase,  vice 
Meade ;  June  15.  Ens.  Charles  J. 
Holman  Playter  to  be  lieut.,  with- 
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out  purchase,  vice  Brown;  June 

14.  Gent.  Cadet  Frederick  Mar- 
tyn,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Playter;  June  15. 

11  th  Foot — Ens.  George  Brehon 
to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  B. 
J.  B.  Donelan,  who  retires ;  June 

15.  Ensign  Edw.  William  Scott, 
from  the  87th  Foot,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Brehon ;  June  15.  Gent. 
Cadet  Charles  William  Richard 
Mansergh,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  ens.,  without 
purchase,  vice  Clifford  Wharton 
Charles  Kemys-Tyn.e,  deceased: 
June  15. 

13th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  Edw. 
Palmer  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission ;  June  15. 

14th  Foot— Captain  Drury  R. 
Barnes  to  be  seconded  on  appoint- 
ment as  Captain  Instructor  at  the 
School  of  Musketry ;  June  15. 

15tn  Foot  —  Ens.  Coleridge 
Grove  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  H.  Smithson  Lee  Wilson,  who 
retires ;  June  15. 

48th  Foot— Lieut.  George  T. 
Miller  to  be  capt.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Richard  Eyre,  de- 
ceased ;  May  24.  Ens.  George  H. 
Brooke  to  be  lieut.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Miller ;  May  24.  Lieut. 
John  Walter  Keyworth  to  be  adit., 
vice  Lieut.  Miller,  promoted ;  May 
24. 

55th  Foot— Lieut.  William  M. 
Frobisher  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase 
vice  Robert  Fitz-Gerald  Dalton, 
who  retires;  June  15.  Ens.  W. 
Lewes  Pitt  to  be  lieut.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Frobisher;  June  15. 
Alexander  Henry  Atkinson,  gent, 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Pitt ; 
June  15.  Lieut.  John  Eastlake 
Lee  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry, 
vice  Lieut.  Thomas  Dunn,  ordered 
to  rejoin  his  company;  July  1. 

74th  Foot— Lieut  Frederick  N. 
Woodall  to  be  seconded  on  appoint 
ment  as  Lieut.,  Instructor  at  the 
8chool  of  Musketry ;  June  15. 

78th  Foot— Staff  Assist.-Surg. 
Patrick  EJlgour  to  be  assist.-surg. 
vice  Samuel  Stacev  Skipton,  M.D., 
promoted  on  the  Staff;  June  15. 

79th   Foot — Lieut.     Albert    N. 


Clay  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice 
George  Thomas  Scovell.  who  re- 
tires; June  15.  Ens.  Samuel  C. 
L.  Bucknall  to  be  lieut.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Clay;  June  15.  Ens. 
Robert  Harris  Carnworth  Dalzell, 
from  the  1st  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Bucknall ;  June  15. 

85th  Foot— Capt.  George  Weir 
Cogens  has  been  permitted  to  re- 
tire from  the  service  by  the  sale  of 
his  commission ;  Jnne  15. 

87th  Foot— Ernest  Cuthbert  F. 
James,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  E.  W.  Scott,  trans- 
ferred to  the  11th  Foot ;  June  15. 

25th  Foot— Ens.  Michael  Ryan 
Healy  to  be  lieut.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Frederick  Edward 
Wilson,  deceased;  April  1.  Ens. 
Henry  Aldridge  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Healy,  whose  pro- 
motion by  purchase,  on  the  20th 
April,  has  been  cancelled;  June 
15.  Ens.  Lindsay  Robert  Burnett 
from  the  4th  Foot  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Aldridge;  June  15.  Sir  Archibald 
Ava  Campbell,  Bart.,  to  be  ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  Edw.  Matthew 
Howard,  who  retires ;  June  15. 

96th  Foot— Lieut.  John  Whitty 
to  be,capt.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Marriott  Aytoun,  deceased ;  April 
23.  Ens.  Richard  Clavell  Stevens 
to  be  lieut.,  without  purchase, 
vice  Whitty;  April  23.  Gent- 
Cadet  Charles  Stuart  Willouehby, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ens ,  without  purchase,  vice 
Stevens ;  June  15. 

100th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  A. 

Boulton  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase, 

vice    Horatio   William    Lawrell, 

who  retires;  June  15.    Ens.  W. 

gent,      Gatey   to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 

Pitt ;      vice  Boulton ;  June  15. 

Rifle  Brigade — Captain  John  S. 
Knox,  to  be  seconded  on  appoint- 
ment as  District  Inspector  of 
Musketry  of  the  South- Western 
District ;  June  15. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — L. 
Mure  Hartley  Kennedy,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Lindoe, 
promoted ;  June  15. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Capt.  William  Edward  Whelan, 
8th  Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of  Mus- 
ketry,  vice  Capt.  Henry  Kelsall, 
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16th  Foot,  the  Depot  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  16th  Foot,  having  left 
Ireland;  May  21. 

HALF-PAY. 

Maj.  and  Brev.  Lieut.-CoL  John 
Richard  Heaton,  from  the  37th 
Foot,  to  be  lieut.-ool.,  withoutjpur- 
chase;  April  1. 

Captain  and  Brev.-Maj.  George 
Frederick  Berry,  from  the  24th 
Foot,  to  be  maj.,  without  pur- 
chase; April  1. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgeon-Maj.  William  Kilner 
Sweetenham,  M.D.,  from  the 
5th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surg.-Maj., 
vice  Staff-Surgeon  A.  M.  Tippetts, 
who  exchanges ;  June  15. 

Staff  Assist.-Surg.  James  P. 
Street,  M.D.,  to  be  staff-surgeon, 
vice  Staff  Surg.-Maior  L.  Barron, 
M.D.,  placed  upon  half  pay ;  June 
15. 

Assist.- Surg.  Samuel  Stacey 
Skipton,  M.D.,  from  the  78th 
Foot,  to  be  staff-surg.,  vice  Staff 
Surgeon-Maj.  John  Grant,  who 
retires  upon  half  pay ;  June  15. 

BBEVET. 

Lieut.-Ool.  and  Brev.-Col.  John 
Hinde,  C,B.,  retired  upon  full  pay, 
8th  Foot,  to  have  the  honorary  rank 
of  Maj.-Gen. ;  June  15. 

Paymaster  William  Shepherd, 
Royal  Artillery,  to  have  the  hon- 
orary rank  of  capt.,  May  14. 

Staff  Surg.-Major  John  Grant, 
who  retires  upon  half  pay,  to  have 
the  honorary  rank  of  Deputy  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals ; 
June  15, 

The  following  officers  on  the 
Retired  Full- pay  List  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  lieu t. -gens.,  they 
having  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment been  senior  to  Maj. -General 
W.  Bell,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Gen.  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  9th  of  March  last,  vice  Mac- 
lachlan  deceased: — Major-General 
James  Fogo;  Feb.  27.  Major- 
Gen,  the  Hon.  William  Arbuthnot 
Feb.  17.  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  Black- 
ley;  Feb.  27.  Maj.-Gen.  George 
John  Belson;  Feb.  27.  Maj.-Gen. 
Robert  Franck  Romer;  Feb.  27. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Lieut.-Col.  and  Brev.-Col.  H.  A. 
Ouvry,  C.B.,  half  pay  9th  Lancers 


has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service,  by  the  sale  of  his  Com- 
mission under  the  Horse  Guards 
Circular  Memorandum  of  15th 
Feb.,  1861 ;  June  15. 

Honourable  Artillery  Company 
of  London — Serg.  Charles  William 
Ede  to  be  ens. ;  June  15. 

The  Commissions  of  the  follow- 
ing Officers  are  renewed  for  a 
further  period  of  five  years: — 
Capt  Edwin  Fox,  from  April  23 ; 
Ens.  Robert  Francis  Fairlie,  from 
May  7. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Ofpice,  Pall  Mall,  June  5. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

6th  Regiment  of  Royal  Lanca- 
shire Militia — Sir  Eustace  Fitz- 
raaurice  Piers,  Bart.,  to  be  capt., 
vice  Maunsell,  resigned;  May  15. 

Leicestershire  Regiment  of 
Militia— John  Henry  Barber,  gent, 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Acheson  pro- 
moted ;  June  6. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Regiment  of 
Militia— Capt.  William  Richard 
Freer  to  be  maj.,  vice  Granville, 
resigned ;  May  24,  Lieut.  Robert 
Allenby  to  be  capt.,  vice  Freer, 
promoted ;  May  24. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  13th 
March  last : — 

Prince  Albert  Own  Leicester- 
shire Regiment  of  Volunteer  Ca- 
valry— Ernest  Chaplin,  gent.,  to 
be  cor.,  vice  Sutton,  promoted ; 
March  7. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commission  held  by  |Capt. 
Richard  Maunsell  in  the  6th  Regi- 
ment of  Royal  Lancashire  Militia ; 
June  14. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  15. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  RT   LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Forfar  and  Kincardine  Artillery 
Militia — Henrv  Alexander  Fuller- 
ton  Lindsay  Carnegie,  Esq.,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Erskine,  resigned;  Juno 
4. 

Artillery  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
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Sussex  Militia  —  Walter  Alers 
Hankey,  gent.,  to  be  first  lieut., 
June  7. 

Light  Infantry  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Sussex  Militia — Henry  G. 
Bndger,  gent,  to  be  lieut.;  May 
30. 

Royal  Cardigan,  Brecon,  and 
Radnor  Militia  (Radnor  Division) 
Henry  Soppitt,  gent.,  to  be  lieut. ; 
June  9. 

East  York  Regiment  of  Militia 
— John  McGreery,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Oliver  resigned;  May 
2. 

1st  King's  Own  Staffordshire 
— Walter  George  Webb,  gent.,  to 
be  lieut.;  April  16.  Walter  B. 
Fletcher,  gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Gatehouse,  resigned ;  May  2. 

2nd  King's  Own  Staffordshire 
Militia — Richard  Oolley  VVellesley, 

gBnt.,  to  be  lieut.:  April  9.  Sir 
harles  Michael  Wolseley,  Bart., 
to  be  supernumerary  lieut.;  April 
10. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  12. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

5th  Brecknockshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps —Lieutenant  H. 
Gwynne  Howell  to  be  eapt.,  vice 
Clifton,  dec.,  June  6;  Ensign  M. 
George  Howell  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Hywell,  promoted :  June  6. 

31st  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
CorpB — Ensign  Edward  Hibbert 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Thorneley, 
resigned,  May  30;  Charles  Hib- 
bert, gent.,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Ed- 
ward Hibbert,  promoted;  May 
30. 

85th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — A.  J.  Sargent,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Simpson,  dec.,  May 
30. 

4th  Devonshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— First  Lieutenant 
John  A.  Hay  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Hooper,  resigned,  Mav  17 ;  Second 
Lieut.  W.  A.  Gillow"  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  vice  Hay,  promoted,  May 
.17. 

8th  Devonshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — B.  Hooper  to  be 
capt.,  May  16. 

12th  Devonshire  Artillery  Vo- 


lunteer Corps— Second  Lieut. 
W.  Robert  Thomas  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  vice  Oliver,  resigned,  May 
18 ;  Second  Lieut.  George  Willing 
to  be  First  Lieut.,  vice  Morgan, 
resigned,  May  18;  Second  Lieut. 
T.  W.  Coffin  to  be  First  Lieut., 
vice  Curtler,  resigned,  May  18; 
Joseph  Besley  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  vice  Thomas,  promoted, 
May  18. 

MEMORANDA. 

Adjutant  Edward  Lovelock,  of 
the  8th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
capt.,  May  4. 

Adjutant  S.  Leonard  Douglas 
Willan,  of  the  15th  Lancashire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  to  serve 
with  the  rank  of  Captain;  May 
4. 

15th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — First  Lieut.  W. 
Henry  Shirley  to  be  Capt.,  May 
15;  Second  Lieut.  James  Goffey 
to  be  First  Lieut.,  May  15;  A. 
Goffey,  gent.,  to  be  Sec.  Lieut., 
May  15. 

24th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— First  Lieutenant 
R.  Coupland  to  be  Captain;  May 
31. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers- 
Thomas  Henry  Clifton,  Esq.  to  be 
Major,  May  31 ;  J  Gregory,  gent., 
to  be  hon.  quartermaster;  May 
31, 

9th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — W.  John  Cartwright, 
gent.,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Peirpoint, 
promoted,  May  26 ;  John  Edmund 
Davis,  gent.,  to  be  ensign,  vice 
Ellis,  promoted,  May  26. 

23rd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Kenworthy,  gent., 
to  be  ensign,  vice  Eaton,  promoted, 
May  18;  W.  E.  Garforth,  gent,,  to 
be  ensign,  vice  Harrop,  promoted, 
May  18 ;  George  R.  Hall,  gent.,  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Whittaker,  re- 
signed, May  18. 

28th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  W.  H.  Hincksman, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Clifton,  resigned, 
May  30. 

57th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Henry  Mulvany,  gent.,  to 
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Lieut.,  vioe  Pilkington,  promoted; 
May  26. 

62nd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign  W.  Archi- 
bald Cownurst  to  be  Lieut.,  vioe 
Grimshaw,  resigned,  May  23 ;  J. 
Hargreaves,  gent.,  to  be  ensign, 
May  23. 

81st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut,  G.  Houltto  be  capt., 
vice  Parke,  reefgned,  May  23 ;  En- 
sign  Lawrence  Anyon  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Hoult,  promoted,  May 

14th  Kent  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— Alleyne  Henry  John 
Prater  to  be  second  Lieut.,  vice 
Richardson,  promoted,  May  18; 
Cyrus  P.  Trapand  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  vice  Judd,  promoted,  May 
28. 

1st  Midlothian  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Henry  R.  Dow  to  be 
Second  Lieut.,  vioe  Spenoe,  pro- 
moted, May  30. 

3rd  Monmouthshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Lieut.  Frederick 
John  Justice  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Webb,  dec.,  June  5;  Ensign 
James  Thompson  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vioe  Justice,  promoted,  May 
4. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Captain 
Francis  Allfrey  bearing  the  desig- 
nation of  Capt.-commdt.  of  the  3rd 
Monmouthshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps. 

1st  Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — E.  F.  Kelsey,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Finch,  resigned,  May 
29. 

10th  Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  Herbert  Ingram 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Ravenhill^  res., 
May  29;  Joseph  Smith,  gent., 
to  be  ensign,  vice  Ingram,  pro- 
moted, May  29. 

1st  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps— F.  J. 
Haigh,  Esq.,  to  be  ensign,  vice 
Stead,  resigned,  June  6. 

6th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps— T.  Frede- 
rick Champney,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Bainton,  resigned,  June  6; 
George  Cussons,  Esq.,  to  be  ens., 


vice  Champney,  promoted;  June 
6. 

4th  Worcestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  W.  Henry 
Talbot  to  be  capt,,  vice  Bury,  re- 
signed, June  5;  Ensign  Pember* 
ton  Talbot  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Tal- 
bot, promoted,  June  5 ;  T.  S.  Buck- 
nail  to  be  ensign,  vice  Talbot,  pro- 
moted, June  5. 

2nd  Kirkcudbrightshire  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps — A.  Skirving, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Renny, 
promoted,  June  6. 

Erhe  following  appointment  is 
stituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  29th 
ult.] 

2nd  Kirkcudbrightshire  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps— Ensign  W.  J. 
Renny  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bell,  res., 
May  23. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  15. 
queen's  commission. 
1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cin<jue-ports  Rifle  Volunteers 
— Richard  George  Amhurst 
Luard  to  be  Adjut.  from  the  27th 
ApriL 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  James  Hunter,  of  the 
1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Cinque-ports  Artillery  Volunteers, 
to  serve  with  the  rank  of  capt., 
June  9. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

7th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  Henry  M.  Parring- 
ton  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Wooler,  re- 
signed, June  8;  Ensign  J.  A. 
Smith  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Parring- 
ton,  resigned.  June  8 ;  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler  to  be  Ensign  vice  Tiplady, 
promoted,  June  8;  W.  C.  Allan 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Smith,  pro- 
moted, June  8. 

9th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  Henry  A.  Bagnall 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Burnet,  resigned, 
June  8 ;  Richard  S.  Bagnall  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Bagnall,  promoted, 
June  8. 

26th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  CorpB 
—J.  Davidson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Nunn,  resigned,  June  9. 

40th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Frederick  Wilkin  to 
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be  hon.  Assist.-surg.  vice  Penkivil, 
dec.,  June  11. 

2nd  Norfolk  .Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — F.  Danby  Palmer  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Asker,  resigned, 
June  9. 

7th  Renfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — David  Tweedlie,  gent., 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Heys,  dec.,  June 
7 ;  W.  Pollock,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Buchanan,  resigned ;  June 
7. 

16th  Renfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  Thomas  Col- 
ledge  to  be  capt.,  vice  McLae,  re- 
signed, June  7;  Ensign  W. 
McFarlane  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Col- 
ledge,  promoted,  June  7. 

3rd  Renfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — James  Stewart,  gent., 
to  be  capt.,.  vice  Couper,  resigned, 
June  7. 

25th  Renfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — W.  Okell,  gent.,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Graham,  resigned,  June 
7. 

7th  Leicestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  John  Bohuu 
C.  Pox  to  be  capt.,  June  8;  En- 
sign Joseph  F.  Ashby  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Fox,  promoted;  June 
8. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Major  Richard  W. 
Cox  to  be  Lieutenant-col.;  May 
22. 

4th  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— John  Leigh  ton  to  be 
First  Lieut.,  May  30. 

20th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 


Corps — C.  N.  Campbell  to  be  Ens., 
May29. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  thaty  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  29th 
ult.] 

3rd  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —Henry  Cooper  Rose  to  be 
sasist.-Burg.,  May  17. 

3rd  Monmouthshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Henry  Latch  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Thompson,  promoted, 
June  9. 

14th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  E.  J.  8tanley 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Strongitharm, 
resigned,  May  23;  Ensign  J.  B. 
Strongitharm  to  be  Lieut,,  vice 
Stanley,  promoted,  May  23;  W. 
Adey  Russell,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Strongitharm,  promoted,  May 
23 

19th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — A.  Clarson,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  May  19. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  Capt.  John  Woodward 
Newman  bearing  the  designation 
of  Capt.  Coramdt.  of  the  4th  Staf- 
fordshire Rifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
May  3. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  1st 
mst. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cinque- ports  Rifle  Volunteers— J. 
Corbin  Weld,  Esq.,  to  be  Hon. 
Quartermaster,  May  26. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Lord  Collingwood  in  one  of  his  letters  says  that,  "were  a  man 
as  wise  as  Solomon  and  as  brave  as  Achilles,  he  would  still  be  un- 
worthy of  trust  if  he  addicted  himself  to  grog/'  Such  an  assertion 
coming  from  such  an  authority  as  Lord  Collingwood,  must  have  af- 
flicted with  some  severity  the  conscience  of  many  a  sailor,  whether 
an  officer  or  seaman,  who  may  have  happened  to  come  across  it. 
Grog,  in  the  sailor's  eye  is  the  one  human  recompense  for  all  ills 
which  can  befall  him.  It  is  his  consolation  in  misfortune,  his 
sustenance  in  danger,  and  the  one  bright  spot  which  lights  up  the 
dull  routine  of  his  daily  life.  To  most  sailors,  one  need  only  deprive 
them  of  grog,  to  remind  them  in  the  most  forcible  manner  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing  and  unworthy  of  trust.  In  fact,  those  minor 
faults  which  are  common  to  sailors,  and  prove  them  in  various  de- 
grees unworthy  of  confidence,  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  punished  often 
by  a  stoppage  of  grog.  Grog,  in  the  sailor's  eye,  has  an  ideal  beauty 
which  other  men  would  hardly  recognize.  It  is  to  him  a  moral 
standard  to  which  he  is  constantly  aiming,  and  which  urges  him  to 
deeds  which  he  would  not  otherwise  accomplish ;  while  to  ordinary 
beings  it  is  unfortunately  the  reverse,  often  urging  them  to  deeds 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  wish  to  accomplish.  In  the  sailor's 
eye  it  stands  out  as  the  reward  of  zeal  on  his  part,  and  its  stoppage 
as  the  inevitable  punishment  of  acting  wrongly.  In  his  eyes,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  well  fail  to  be  a  moral  power,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  exercising  a  moral  influence  upon  him.  When  a  landsman  finds 
his  spirits  flagging,  or  returns  home  wet  through  after  having  been 
exposed  to  a  pouring  rain,  he  more  frequently  than  not  takes  his 
glass  of  hot  grog.  But  in  doing  so,  he  does  not  associate  with  it 
any  higher  view  than  that  he  finds  it  a  simple  and  pleasant  remedy 
against  fatigue  and  cold.  Now  the  sailor,  when  he  has  been  ex- 
posed in  some  unusual  way  to  cold  and  wet,  is  stimulated  to  un- 
wonted exertion  by  the  prospect  of  grog  at  the  end  of  his  labours ; 
it  animates  him  when  bis  spirits  begin  to  flag  and  his  muscles  to 
relax  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  the  extra  portion  which 
is  given  him  compensates  him  fully  for  all  the  trouble  he  has  endured. 
But,  let  this  same  sailor  neglect  his  duties,  or  show  himself 
unworthy  of  trust  in  any  way,  and  he  finds  at  once  that  his  grog  is 
stopped  ;  and  that  both  character  and  grog  are  gone.  Now  watch 
the  difference  between  the  two  circumstances  of  this  same  man.  In 
the  first  he  will  be  found  bright,  cheerful  and  brave,  while  in  the 
latter  he  will  be  often  found  sullen,  idle  and  discontented.  But  in 
both  cases  is  there  any  doubt  to  what  cause  to  refer  the  cheerfulness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discontent  on  the  other  ?  Is  not  grog  the 
power  in  both  cases  P  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  so  ;  for  grog  in 
the  Navy  is  an  undoubted  moral  engine,  bringing  forth,  while  it  is 
held  out  as  a  prize,  a  sailor's  best  qualities,  and  when  withheld,  de- 
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grading  him  and  stupifyiug  him  with  the  feeling  of  incapacity  and 
unworthiness.    . 

To  the  sailor,  therefore,  grog  is  not  a  mere  composition  of  certain 
elements  intended  to  comfort  him  iu  a  bodily  manner,  but  it  is  a 
moral  power  inciting  him  to  what  is  good,  and  checking  him  in 
what  is  evil.  It  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures  his  conduct, 
and  by  which  he  is  able  to  judge  of  his  progress  in  the  service. 

Somehow  or  another  the  ideal  virtues  of  grog  have  hardly  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognised  by  naval  authorities ;  and  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  statement  in  the  various  official  reports  on  the  health  of  the 
Navy  to  show  what  the  real  influence  of  grog  on  the  character  of 
the  British  seaman  is.  These  reports  are  very  interesting  neverthe- 
less, and  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  which  enables  us 
easily  to  judge  of  the  energy  and  precedence  which  animates  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Navy. 

One  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the  matter  in  the  lightest  way  to  see 
that  the  task  of  providing  that  men  who  serve  in  the  Navy  shall 
preserve  their  health  is  by  no  means  easy ;  that  it  requires  special 
and  varied  knowledge,  and  an  acute  appreciation  of  the  dangers  in- 
cidental to  each  part  of  the  globe  where  our  ships  are  stationed. 
And  when  one  reflects  that  there  are  upwards  of  60,000  men  to  be 
looked  after  who  are  liable  to  every  form  of  disease,  and  especially  to 
some  forms  which  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  with,  who  are  made 
artificially  delicate  by  a  constant  change  of  climate,  one  feels  that 
the  task  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  men  of  special  ability  and  that, 
when  they  are  successful,  their  remuneration  ought  not  to  be 
scanty. 

Naval  Surgeons  do  not,  however,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  they  receive.  Indeed  from  all  accounts,  they  are 
particularly  dissatisfied.  This  dissatisfaction,  too,  is  not  confined  to 
one  class  of  medical  officers ;  for  were  the  grumblers  and  deserters 
confined  to  those  who  had  been  some  time  in  the  service,  we  should 
be  forced  to  think  that  the  grievance  was  partial  and  easily  remedied, 
and  the  same  view  would  hold  good  if  the  malcontents  were  only  to 
be  found  amongst  those  who  had  had  but  little  experience  of  the 
service.  But  the  grievance  which  medical  officers  complain  of  must 
be  real,  and  must  require  a  remedy,  when  it  is  prefaced  and  acted 
upon  by  men  whose  service  can  be  reckoned  by  months  as  well  as  by 
years.  Officers  who  have  had  but  two  or  three  years  service  are  as 
eager  and  as  willing  to  leave  it  as  those  who  have  served  ten  times 
as  long.  There  is  no  doubt  that  deficient  pay  is  the  real  fault 
which  requires  redress.  In  the  present  day  a  professional  man  does 
not  feel  that,  after  he  has  served  twenty  years,  he  is  lucky  to  have 
an  income  of  £400  a  year ;  nor  does  he  feel  that  such  prospects  are 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  trying  position  in  which,  in  the 
Navy,  he  is  often  placed. 

We  can  suppose  a  medical  officer  entering  the  service  with  a  cer- 
tain professional  ardour  peculiar  to  beginners,  which  might  render 
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him  not  so  susceptible  to  indifferent  pay  and  prospects  as  a  few 
years  service  would  make  him.  He  sees  by  the  instructions  that  he 
is  entrusted  with  great  responsibility,  and  that  above  and  beyond 
the  bare  routine  of  work,  a  great  deal  is  expected  of  him.  He  finds 
that  he  will  not  be  expected  to  attend  the  sick  alone,  but  to  those 
who  are  in  good  health ;  that  he  will  be  expected  to  foresee,  to  an- 
ticipate, and  to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  to  cure  it ;  that  wherever 
he  goes  it  will  be  bis  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  at  which  he  is  stationed,  and  to  shew  by  his  discrimi- 
nation and  by  his  repute,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  value  of 
his  study,  and  the  energy  of  his  character.  Well,  such  prospects 
to  the  young  matt  are  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  At  any  age, 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  most  men  are  rather  anxious  for  respon- 
sibility than  for  pay ;  and  are  more  zealous  for  a  good  Geld  of 
labour  for  the  display  of  their  abilities  and  energies,  than  for  a  large 
salary  with  but  little  work.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  young 
surgeon  is  sent  to  some  remote  settlement  in  a  coal  hulk  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  with  but  few  men  whom  he  can  make  companions 
of,  or  even  operate  upon  success  folly  or  extensively,  and  where  the 
barrenness  of  the  country,  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  gives 
him  but  little  opportunity  for  extending  his  knowledge.  Unless  he 
has  an  ardour,  which  is  exceptional,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  he 
will  find  his  energy  flag  after  a  year's  experience  of  such  a  post,  and 
his  desires  iead  him  upon  reflection  to  be  willing  to  prefer  the  most 
quiet  country  place  at  home,  with  nothing  but  dyspepsia  and 
tooth-ache  to  attend  to,  to  such  a  berth.  He  finds  that  there  is 
little  to  be  learnt  about  the  African  or  Chinese  climates,  which  is 
not  known  already,  and  that  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
them,  and  the  discomforts  he  has  to  endure  must  be  better  paid 
than  they  are  to  make  them  endurable. 

But  the  health  of  the  Navy  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  be 
expected,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it.  So  far  as  we  are  in  the  power  to  judge,  the  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  regular  and  progressive,  if  not 
very  marked.  In  the  last  year,  up  to  the  20th  of  June,  1865,  it 
appears  that  there  were  67,558  cases  of  disease  and  injury  in  a  force 
of  51,225  men ;  that  the  number  of  men  invalided  was  1,792 ;  and 
that  the  number  of  deaths  was  714.  The  previous  accounts  which 
are  given  are  for  the  year  1862,  and  show  that  the  average  rate  of 
disease  and  death  were  nearly  the  same,  being,  if  anything,  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  rate  in  1865.  But  the  variations  in  the  last  few 
years  have  not  been  very  great,  and  are  certainly  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  very  definitely  upon  the  rate  of 
progress  which  has  marked  the  attention  paid  to  the  health  of  the 
Navy. 

Two  very  interesting  points  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  report 
for  1865.  The  first  relates  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  iron-clad 
ships,  and  the  latter  to  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  external 
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or  internal  causes  upon  the  health  of  a  ship's  crew.  It  has  been 
suspected  for  a  long  time  that  the  iron-clads  must  necessarily  be 
unhealthy  ;  that  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  fighting  quali- 
ties they  must  be  uninhabitable ;  and  that  therefore  a  larger  rata 
of  sickness  might  be  looked  for  in  their  crews  than  in  those  of  the  old 
wooden  men-of-war.  There  were  many  reasons  to  give  substance 
to  such  statements,  for  it  was  naturally  supposed  at  first  that  the 
additional  room  required  for  military  appliances  would  reduce  the 
accommodation  for  sailors;  that  the  ships  themselves  would  be 
smaller,  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  less  room  in  them  for 
men,  and  that  the  small  allowance  of  light  they  would  possess  would 
necessarily  make  them  unhealthy.  Now  these  objections  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  answered,  and  the  correctness  of  the  answers  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  proved.  In  the  first  pla.ce,  most  of  the  iron- 
clads are  larger  in  many  ways  than  the  wooden  ships  which  they 
have  supplanted,  and  the  accommodation  has  been  found  even 
greater  than  in  the  old  vessels ;  and  secondly,  that  as  the  crews  in 
the  iron-clads  are  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  wooden  ships,  there 
is  naturally  more  room  for  them ;  and  lastly,  though  light  may  be 
grudged  in  the  iron-clads,  it  has  not  been  found  in  practice  to  have 
been  denied  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  health  of  sailors. 

With  the  exception  of  three  ships, — the  Achilles,  Enterprise,  and 
Research,  the  health  in  iron-clad  vessels  was  above  the  average,  not 
only  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  but  also  for  the  year  1865.  And 
when  this  was  not  the  case,  a  higher  rate  of  sickness  than  ordinary 
was  evidently  due  more  to  the  fact  that  the  ships  had  been  in  com- 
mission for  a  very  short  time  thau  to  any  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
struction. In  these  iron  ships  the  special  complaints  were  cold  aud 
rheumatism,  but  the  most  numerous  and  most  serious  disorders 
were  due  to  men  contracting  promiscuous  friendships  and  disease 
together,  in  unguarded  moments,  during  their  visits  ashore.  In 
nearly  every  ship  on  the  home  station,  venereal  complaints  consti- 
tuted by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  sickness.  In  the  iron-clads, 
the  frequent  cause  of  cold  and  rheumatism  are  attributed  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  Hector  to  the  iron  fastenings  and  fittings  which  were 
indispensable :  as  a  remedy,  therefore  dry  hdlystoning  was  substi- 
tuted for  washing  the  decks,  and  proved  very  successful.  In  the 
Research,  the  prevalence  of  damp  from  the  same  cause  was  fouud  to 
affect  materially  the  health  of  the  crew ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  ham- 
mocks being  slung  to  iron  fastenings,  the  breath  of  the  men  became 
condensed  on  the  iron,  and  rendered  them  liable  to  catch  cold.  But 
the  Black  Prince,  Warrior,  Hector,  and  Boyal  Sovereign  were 
healthier  than  the  average,  and  the  ill-health  of  their  crews  was 
principally  due  to  shore  excesses.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
Boyal  Sovereign,  which  is  a  turret  ship,  showed  very  good  returns 
of  health,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  returns  are  of  much 
value  to  determine  her  sanitary  qualities,  as  she  was  in  commission 
only  a  few  months,  and  was  continually  in  dock  undergoing  repairs. 
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It  is  certainly  inspiriting  to  find  that,  after  all,  the  peculiar  con- 
struction  of  our  new  men-of-war  does  not  materially  affect  the  health 
of  their  crews.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  necessarily  at 
first  very  uncertain,  and  that  there  was  great  cause  for  anxiety.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  if  these  ships  were  to  be  serviceable, 
that  they  should  be  habitable ;  and  however  powerful  a  ship  might 
be,  it  was  equivalent  to  permanent  disqualification  to  find  out  that 
she  was  unfit  to  live  in. 

If,  leaving  our  own  shores,  we  would  ascertain  what  effect  the 
climate  of  foreign  countries  has  upon  our  men,  we  shall  find  the 
same  places  as  before  mentioned  dangerous.  The  South  East  Coast 
of  America,  the  Pacific,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  China 
station,  all  shew  an  unusually  high  sick  rate ;  as  usual,  the  worst 
upon  our  list  is  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  the  ratio  of  cases 
of  disease  and  injury  per  1000  men  was  2,U5'6.  This  is  a  terrible 
index  of  the  character  of  this  station.  It  is  terrible,  indeed,  to  find 
out  that  one  of  the  stations,  which  our  countrymen  must  be  sent  to, 
has  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  climates  in  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail  to  be  ordered  to  such  a  place, 
enough  to  daunt  the  bravest,  and  steady  the  most  careless,  man 
when  he  hears  that  duty  calls  him  to  an  almost  certain  and  inglorious 
grave ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  for  such  an  abjectly  miserable 
pretence  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  our  officers  and  men 
should  be  exposed  to  such  serious  danger.  No  Englishman,  and 
certainly  no  English  sailor,  of  whatever  rank  he  may  be,  would  fear 
to  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  but  every  English- 
man feels  that  love  of  life,  with  sufficient  strength,  to  shrink  from 
risking  it  in  such  a  paltry  cause  as  that  which  calls  for  his  services 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  Brazils,  where  the  rate  of  sickness  is  high,  yellow  fever 
seems  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  but  lately  it  has  been  tolerably 
free  from  the  scourge,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  remain  so  for  some 
time.  The  Pacific  appears  still  to  be  very  unhealthy,  the  principal 
diseases  being  fever  and  rheumatism.  But,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
often  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  sanitary  character  of  a  station,  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  men  serving  last  year  on  the  Pacific  had  con- 
tracted syphilitic  complaints  of  a  very  severe  character  before  they 
left  England,  which  reappeared  afterwards  in  forms  which  were  more 
or  less  violent.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  here  another  evidence  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  establishing  proper  surveillance  over  prostitu- 
tion in  sea-port  towns.  During  the  stay  of  the  crew  of  one  ship  at 
Honolulu,  where  this  surveillance  had  been  established,  for  nearly 
two  years,  only  one  very  mild  case  of  sickness  occurred ;  whereas 
previously,  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  a  Russian  ship  had  left 
that  port  with  no  less  than  seventy  cases  on  board.  Again,  at  Malta, 
where  prostitution  is  subject  to  a  vigilant  control,  disease  is*hardly 
known ;  and  the  effect  of  this  superintendence  is  shewn  when  crews  are 
sent  to  Naples  or  Athens,  or  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
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are  unprotected,  and  where  disease  of  the  moat  dangerous  character 
is  rife  and  frequently  contracted. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  upon  reviewing  the  state  of  the  health  of 
the  Navy  to  find  that  in  nearly  every  way  it  is  now  in  a  very  good 
state  when  we  compare  it  with  its  condition  some  few  years  ago. 
The  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  health,  and  which  is  felt, 
both  from  interested  as  well  as  philanthropic  motives,  necessary  to 
give  to  it,  has  reduced  considerably  the  rate  of  mortality  and  sick- 
ness on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  But  there  are  two  blemishes 
which  still  require  a  remedy,  and  which  will,  so  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  exist,  effectually  retard  sanitary  progress.  The  first  is, 
the  neglect  of  any  precautions  being  taken  about  prostitntion  in  our 
seaport  towns ;  and  so  long  as  apathy  is  shewn  to  this  frightful 
evil,  all  known  sanitary  precautions  in  ships  themselves  will  be  of 
no  avail.  The  diseases  contracted  by  men  on  shore  at  home  ports 
bring  a  host  of  evils  in  their  train,  and  reappear  in  various  forms 
long  after  they  have  been  contracted ;  for  more  than  half  the  cases  of 
sickness  at  home  are  due  to  this  defect,  which  is  guarded  against 
successfully  at  many  parts  abroad.  The  second  evil  is  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  medical  officers.  The  inducements  are  not  in- 
viting enough  to  attract  the  proper  class  of  men  into  the  service, 
and  the  regulations  are  too  exacting  for  the  rewards  which  are  of- 
fered in  return.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  regulation  as  to 
diet  and  exercise  of  our  ship's  crews,  and  the  minor  provisions  made 
to  secure  their  good  health ;  but  so  long  as  these  two  defects  are 
unheeded,  we  may  in  vain  look  for  further  progress  in  the  health  of 
the  Navy. 


THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

'*  Thank  heaven  I  shall  in  a  few  days  quit,  I  hope  never  to 
return  to  them,  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  services,  and  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  climates/'  So  wrote  Captain  Innes  Munro  of  the 
73rd,  (Lord  Macleod's)  Regiment  of  Highlanders,  in  June,  1784 ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  sentiments  he  then  expressed 
are  very  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  especially  since  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  Bengal  in  1857,  has  occasioned  so  extensive  a  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  British  Army  in  India.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  the  feelings  of  individuals,  but  rather  to  endea- 
vour calmly  to  consider  a  most  important  national  question.  Is 
India  in  future  to  be  to  England  what  Venice  is  to  Austria,  in  so 
far  as  to  occasion  an  incessant  demand  for  our  soldiers  ?  In  other 
words,  can  Great  Britain  for  a  lengthened  period  support  the  drain 
which  an  Army  of  73,000  British  soldiers  in  the  East  Indies  im- 
poses upon  her?  On  the  other  hand,  cau  the  finances  of  India 
support  as  a  permanent  charge  the  heavy  expenditure  which  6uch  an 
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European  Army  causes  ?  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  21st  July,  1864,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  J.  Elphinstone— "  Now, 
there  was  extensive  railway  communication  in  India — Sir  Sydney 
Cotton,  a  most  able  and  experienced  authority,  stated  with  those 
means  of  communication  with  India  they  could  govern  India  with 
30  per  cent,  less  of  troops  than  they  had  heretofore  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  there,  but  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  system  of  cantonments,  which  was  now  entirely  obsolete, 
and  by  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  extension 
of  the  railway  system."  This  seems  rather  startling  to  us,  who  have 
been  since  the  desperate  struggle  in  1857-8,  told  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  India  is  to  be  held  at  all,  it  can  be  only  by  a  large 
British  force.  But  if  so  very  distinguished  an  officer  as  Sir  Sydney 
Cotton,  who,  during  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  obtained  the  highest 
credit  for  his  admirable  and  judicious  arrangements  in  command  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  frontier  stations,  holds  the  opinion 
abscribed  to  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  have  taken 
care  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  grounds  on  which 
these  opinions  are  formed,  since  they  run  so  counter  to  the  general 
impression.  The  solution  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  question  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  on  two  vital  points,  that  of  money, 
and  that  which  embraces  an  infinitely  higher  consideration — that  of 
men.  We  say  this  advisedly,  because  in  the  present  position  of  our 
affairs,  from  the  continued  emigration  from  Ireland,  which  used  to 
be  our  finest  recruiting  field,  with  our  extended  railway,  building  and 
mining  operation?,  and  with  the  renewal  of  work  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  an  annual  demand  for  ten 
thousand  men  (the  least  that  would  be  required,  if  with  necessary 
reliefs  we  intend  to  keep  up  the  present  British  force  in  India)  will 
be  found  year  by  year  to  increase.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud,  that 
at  the  present  day  higher  wages  that  ever  ruled  before,  are  paid  to 
all  kinds  of  workmen,  not  excepting  even  those  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Nor,  in  considering  this  important  question,  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  Ten  Years'  Enlistment  Bill.  Al- 
though the  condition  of  the  British  soldier  has,  since  the  fatal  expe- 
rience we  acquired  during  the  Crimean  War,  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved, there  is  one  important  feature  in  which  the  State  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  private  employer.  The  pay  that  we  can  reason- 
ably give,  even  to  our  small  army,  cannot  be  much  increase^,  when 
we  are  asking  annually  for  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fourteen  millions  ; 
and  consequently  stands  at  a  disadvantage,  which  it  formerly  did 
not,  with  every  branch  of  trade  aud  employment.  Thelash  too,  though 
it  has  been  circumscribed,  still  stands  in  the  way  of  the  recruiting 
Serjeant;  but  this  is  as  much  a  political  as  a  military  question,  and 
therefore  we  barely  allude  to  it.  It  is  understood  that  that  eminent 
man,  the  present  Governor-General  of  India,  holds  similar  opinions 
to  those  attributed  to  Sir  Sydney  Cotton;  but  whether  to  the  same 
extent  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.     He  has  shewn  such  con- 
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summate  judgment  during  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  last  persons  we  should  suppose,  from  any  regard  to 
economical  considerations,  would  run  any  risk  of  materially  weaken- 
ing the  magnificent  Empire  committed  to  his  charge.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  too  far  seeing  a  Statesman  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
pressure  that  must  be  put  on  the  mother-country  to  obtain  a  super- 
abundant number  of  British  troops  in  so  distant  and  insalubrious  a 
dependency.  Whether  the  facility  with  which  our  reliefs  will  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination,  when  the  transit  through  Egypt  is  tho- 
rougly  organised,  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  influenced 
his  opinion,  we  will  not  presume  to  say.  But  that  it  will  be  a  very 
important  feature  in  our  future  rule  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 
Persons  who  have  never  been  in  India  are  too  apt  to  consider  the 
entire  body  of  the  Natives  as  a  stolid,  ignorant  set  of  beings,  who  are 
incapable  of  reflection  or  thought;  but  those  who  know  them  better 
are  aware  that  this  is  a  mistake.  That  the  numerous  classes  who 
live  by  labour  are  incapable  of  forming  just  conclusions  of  the  power 
of  their  rulers,  we  readily  admit,  though,  even  amongst  these  many 
sagacious  minds  will  be  found  who  can  exercise  a  sound  judgment 
on  the  position  of  their  rulers.  It  is  to  such  as  these  we  must  look, 
and  these  influence  their  fellows  fully  as  much  as  they  do  in  other 
countries.  Now,  when  it  is  found  that  in  ordinary  times  a 
regiment  can  leave  home,  pass  through  Egypt,  and  land  on  the 
western  side  of  India  in  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days,  instead  of  the 
former  tedious  passage  of  four  months  round  the  Gape,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  rapid  communication  with  the  mother-country  will 
readily  present  itself;  and  the  still  more  effectual  discouragement  it 
offers  to  any  mutinous  outbreak.  To  this  we  must  add  the  complete 
net  df  railways  that  will  shortly  encircle  India,  and  the  improved 
navigation  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges— though  in  this  last  matter 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  the  difference  between  our 
late  and  our  present  means  of  communication  with  India  in  the 
history  of  the  78rd  Eegiment  of  Foot.  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  HyderAli,  and  the  war  with  France  and  Holland, 
several  regiments  were  sent  to  India.  The  73rd  Regiment  embarked 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  21st  January,  1781,  and  one  division  landed 
at  Madras  on  the  18th  May  of  the  same  year,  but  the  other  division 
consisting  of  seven  companies,  had  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
monttft,  and  ultimately  landed  at  Bombay  in  February,  1782.  Can 
we  imagine  anything  more  deplorable,  than  for  a  body  of  men  to  be 
cooped  up  on  board  ship  for  so  long  a  period,  or  the  impression 
such  occurrences  must  have  produced  on  a  mind  like  that  of  Hyder 
AH,  who  was  regularly  supplied  by  his  "  news-writers "  with  the 
occurrences  that  took  place  in  our  Presidencies.  This  extreme  delay 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  exceptional;  but  the  ordinary 
passage  was  certainly  not  under  four  months ;  and  as  it  took  at  least 
that  time  to  convey  intelligence  home,  some  nine  or  ten  months 
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would  necessarily  elapse  before  succour  could  arrive,  which  was 
most  urgently  required.  Now,  we  have  had  an  instance  the  other 
day  of  a  telegraphic  message  reaching  London  in  forty-eight  hour8 
from  Calcutta;  and  allowing  a  fortuight  for  preparation,  in  five 
or  six.  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  departure,  a  Regiment  would 
arrive  at  Bombay  or  Kurrachee.  This  last  most  important  posi- 
tion we  owe  to  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier, 
and  wonderfully  useful  it  proved  during  the  late  Mutiny — "  Kur- 
rachee is  now  the  real  mouth  of  the  Indus,  a  firm,  unvarying 
rocky  mouth  with  a  harbour,"  he  wrote  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay. 

There  is  a  clever  paper  in  "  Fraser"  for  December  last,  on  Indian 
affairs ;  but  the  writer  appears,  we  say  it  with  all  respect,  to  have 
mistaken  the  calamitous  events  of  1857.  From  the  train  of  his 
reasoning,  he  would  appear  to  confound  a  mutiny,  which  it 
strictly  was,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bengal  "  Native  Army,"  with 
a  rebellion,  or  a  general  rising  of  the  population  against  the  Go- 
vernment. Now  as  we  view  it,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
distinct  than  rebellion  in  its  general  sense,  and  mutiny  which  is 
of  a  more  partial  nature,  being  confined  to  one  body  of  men,  soldiers 
or  sailors,  rising  against  the  authority  of  their  officers.  We  had 
awful  experience  of  what  a  general  rising  of  the  people  was  some 
twenty -five  years  ago;  when,  hundreds  of  miles  from  our  own 
frontier,  and  without  any  intermediate  posts  to  keep  up  our  com- 
munications, we  lost  a  gallant  army  in  the  snows  and  wilds  of 
Afghanistan.  The  late  outbreak  in  the  Bengal  Army  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  this.  The  population,  speaking  generally,  took 
no  part  in  it.  No«doubt  in  our  large  cities— Calcutta,  Fatna, 
Lucknow,  and  other  places  as  well  as  at  Hyderabad,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  "  the  dangerous  classes/'  though  they  took  no  open  part 
with  exception  of  Lucknow,  were  on  the  alert  to  watch,  whether  cir- 
cumstances might  not  arise  which  would  enable  them  to  plunder  and 
maltreat  the  peaceable  and  well-conducted  members  of  society. 
Beyond  this  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  go ;  and  if  they  took 
no  very  decided  part  in  our  favour,  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of 
them  made  common  cause  with  the  Mutineers.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  our  newly  acquired  province  of  Oude,  scarcely 
any  of  the  fiajahs,  or  other  chiefs,  hesitated  openly  to  disavow  all 
participation  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  mutinous  soldiery* 
The  native  bankers,  merchants,  and  other  educated  men,  either  held 
aloof  or  professed  their  loyalty  to  the  Government.  Almost  the  only 
fraternisers  with  the  Mutineers  were  the  wretches  whom  they  released 
from  the  jails,  and  by  whom,  it  is  now  shrewdly  suspected,  many  of 
those  diabolical  outrages,  moie  especially  against  women  and  children 
were  perpetrated,  which  were  at  first  set  down  to  the  infatuated 
Sepoys  themselves.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  single  regiment,  the  Madras  Army  not  only  refrained 
from  any  sympathy  with  the  Mutineers,  but  many  native  regiments 
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of  cavalry  and  infantry  did  good  service  in  the  field  against  them. 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bombay  Army,  although  there 
were,  here  and  there,  regiments  which  had  been  partially  recruited 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  Bengal,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
Mutinous  army  of  that  presidency  led  them  to  forget  their  allegiance. 
In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Scinde,  then  presided  over  by  that 
very  able  man  who  is  now  Governor  of  Bombay,  there  was  no 
symptom  of  disaffection.  By  his  warm  and  energetic  support  of 
Lord  Elphinstone's  wise  measures,  the  Indus  was  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  forwarding  troops,  stores,  and  ammunition  to  our  N.W. 
provinces.  It  may  be  considered  providential  too  that  the  Sikhs 
never  wavered,  and  proved  most  excellent  auxiliaries  to  our  (at  first) 
very  scanty  European  force.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  confi- 
fidenee,  that  formidable  as  the  Mutiny  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  more 
immediately  confined  to  a  considerable  portion,  though  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  Bengal  Native  army.  We  find  m  a  Journal  kept  by 
Mrs.  L.  Paget,  a  passage  which  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  ven- 
tured to  express. 

"  I  think  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  our  moral  power 
in  this  country  is  the  existence,  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
wildest  jungle  of  that  solitary  telegraph  wire,  which,  even  during 
the  Mutiny,  was  only  cut  four  or  five  times.  There  are  small  sheds 
at  intervals  along  the  line,  for  the  shelter  of  those  (natives)  em- 
ployed to  look  after  it." 

When  we  recollect  that  there  was  not  a  village  along  the  line 
where  some  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  were  not  aware  of 
the  use  to  which  the  telegraph  was  put,  it  seems,  at  least,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  their  neutrality,  if  nothing  more. 

We  are  not  desirous  to  reopen  the  angry  and  bitter  controversy 
which  took  place  as  to  the  policy  of  still  maintaining  a  local 
European  force,  (as  was  formerly  done  in  our  several  dependencies), 
or  amalgamating  the  old  company's  European  Regiments  with  the 
British  army.  Busy  pens  and  busy  tongues,  some  of  them  it  is  to 
be  feared,  not  wholly  disinterested,  had  long  been  at  work  in  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  the  company's  European  troops,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  artillery ;  whose  admirable  efficiency  they  saw  to  be  un- 
assailable. Amongst  those  who  were  believed,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  entertain  anything  but  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Company's  service,  was  the  late  Lord  Clyde ;  and  hence  arose  the 
little  favour  which  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  met 
with  from  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  Without  in  the  slightest 
degree  impugning  his  motives,  he  was  known  to  be  a  warm  advocate 
for  doing  away  with  local  European  corps,  and  transferring  the  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  which  each  presidency  then  possessed,  to  the 
immediate  service  of  the  Crown.  At  one  time,  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Government  appeared  to  have  been  to  retain  the 
local  force ;  but  the  unfortunate  mismanagement  that  took  place,  and 
the  unhappy  occurrences  that  arose  out  of  it,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
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to  the  opponents  of  the  old  Company's  army  to  follow  up  the  train 
they  had  already  so  artfully  laid.  It  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Clyde, 
however,  to  say  that  he  was  in  no  degree  to  blame  for  the  indisci- 
pline that  arose  in  the  Bengal  European  regiments ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  what  would  occur;  and 
warned  the  Government  of  what  would  most  likely  be  the  issue  of 
the  policy  they  were  pursuing.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  12th  April,  1864,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  observed :  "  He 
had  more  than  once,  in  that  house,  reminded  the  noble  Viscount 
(Palmerston)  that  he  was  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  that  mutinous 
feeling,  as  he  had  led  the  men  to  understand  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  additional  bounty,  whenever  they  transferred 
their  services  to  the  Queen's  army."  The  consequences  of  this 
egregious  blunder  are  well  known.  The  men  were  sent  home  at  a 
great  expense,  re-enlisted,  and  then  sent  out  again,  the  double  pas- 
sage money  having  to  be  paid  from  the  impoverished  treasury  in 
India.  Notwithstanding  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  the  local 
European  force, — during  many  years  of  sharp  discussion— there 
were  not  wanting  many,  amongst  our  "  foremost  men,"  who  were 
still  disposed  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  to  retain  them  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinctive  force— amongst  them,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord 
Hardinge,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  many  other  "  men 
of  mark."  Lord  Derby  gave  a  cold  and  reluctant  consent  to  the 
measure  of  amalgamation,  most  likely  influenced  by  the  decided 
opinion  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clyde.  But 
wiser  counsels  were  now  in  vain ;  the  dye  was  cast,  and  the  fatal 
blow  was  struck,  whilst  the  destruction  dealt  out  to  the  European 
officers  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army,  fell  equally  on  those  of  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Army.  The  greater  part  of  the  European 
officers  were  taken  away  from  the  native  troops,  and  they  are  now' 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  police  battalions.  We  have  already  had 
two  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step  in  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
frontiers,  of  Bengal.  Bat  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Native  Indian  Army,  for  which  a  more  appropriate 
occasion  will  probably  occur.  Those  who  wish  to  consult  a  very 
able  disquisition  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  late  com- 
pany's army  with  regard  to  their  European  regiments,  will  find  it 
in  "  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Government  of  India;"  and  it  is  stated 
p.  181,  that  the  opinions  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  were  in  favour  of  a  local  European  force.  We 
will  conclude  our  reference  to  this  subject  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  not  accused  even  by  his  bitterest 
enemies,  of  saying  what  he  did  not  mean.  "  The  Europeans  be* 
longing  to  the  Company's  army  are  magnificent,  but  they  have  not 
officers  enough." 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  transfer  of  the  late  European 
regiments  to  the  line  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  in 
either  the  men  would  have  to  be  recruited  in  this  country.    There 
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might  have  been  some  little  difference  in  the  sources  frorto  which  the 
supply  was  derived.  We  must,  at  least  many  of  us,  have  seen 
about  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  several  well-conditioned,  smooth- 
spoken gentlemen  in  the  smartest  of  all  fancy  nuiforms  lounging 
about  the  corner  of  King-street,  Westminster,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  countryman,  or  the  unwary  townsman.  To 
8dd  to   the    blaruey  of  the   recruiting    Serjeant,  various  pictures  < 

were  exhibited  of  horse  artillerymen  riding  at  a  gallop  over  ex- 
tensive plains ;  or  the  stalwart  infantry  soldier  impaling  some  un- 
happy native  against  a  stone  wall  near  an  open  breach.  Whilst 
India  was  described  as  a  paradise,  with  ample  pay,  prize  money,  and 
promotion  to  the  more  adventurous,  the  glories  to  be  won  in  the 
Held  were  described  in  the  most  figurative,  if  not  the  most  gram- 
matical language.  It  is  possible  that  the  attraction  thus  held  out 
would  tempt  some  "  bold  spirits "  to  try  the  far  east,  who  would 
not  so  much  care  for  the  more  sober  routine  of  service  in  the  Royal 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  descending  to  a  much  lower  scale,  the 
Indian  serjeant  may  occasionally  have  picked  up  a  fine  stalwart 
fellow,  just  verging  on  the  dangerous  classes,  whom  the  more 
experienced  eye  of  his  brother  of  the  Boyal  Army  would  have  put 
on  one  side.  Again,  the  term  of  service  being  longer  in  the  former 
Indian  Army,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  expense  in  the  earlier 
provision  of  a  passage  home,  and  less  frequent  reliefs.  However, 
these  after  all  are  but  secondary  considerations,  and  would  exercise 
no  great  influence  on  the  matter  of  supply.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  system  of  employing  a  part  of  the  Boyal  Army  in 
India,  from  its  commencement  in  1754  to  1858,  when,  in 
little  more  than  a  century  it  had  increased  from  a  few  hundred 
men  to  upwards  of  70,000.  His  Majesty's  89th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Alderson,  proceeded  from 
Ireland  to  Madras,  where  it  landed  about  the  middle  of  1754.  This 
distinguished  regiment  appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed 
on  active  service  during  its  sojourn  in  India,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
engaged  under  the  command  of  Major  Eyre  Goote  in  the  battle  of 
Plassy,  the  consequence  of  which  led  to  the  secure  foundation  of 
our  territories  in  Bengal.  They  bear  on  their  colours  the  motto, 
Primus  in  Indis"  At  the  close  of  1758,  the  39th  Regiment  was 
ordered  home,  when  a  large  number  of  the  men,  including  several 
officers,  entered  the  East  India  Company's  Service.  The  remainder, 
on  its  return,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  After  an  absence  of  seventy-four  years  we  find 
the  39th  Regiment  again  at  Madras,  whence  it  arrived  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1832,  and  after  much  good  service  on  the  coast  in 
1843,  it  made  a  formidable  march  from  Nagpoor  to  Agra,  and  took 
part  in  the  severely  contested  battle  of  Maharajpore,  on  which  occa- 
sion Lord  EUenborough,  then  Governor  of  India,  was  present  in  the 
field.  The  repeated  wars  in  which  we  were  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged with  some  or  other  of  the  native  powers  in  India,  particularly 
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the  most  formidable  amongst  them,  Hyder  Alt,  and  the  continued 
addition  to  onr  territory,  whether  by  conquest  or  cession,  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Company's  European  Troops,  to 
employ  a  large  body  of  the  Royal  Army  daring  the  wars  which  took 
place  with  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  as  well  as  with  the  Native 
States.  Ten  of  H.M.  Regiments  of  Infantry,  two  Hanoverian  Re- 
giments, one  King's  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  145 
men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  were  sent  out,  which  brought  up  the 
numbers  of  King's  troops  to  nearly  11,000. 

In  1784  the  European  troops  in  the  Company's  Service  amounted 
to  2,596  Artillery,  and  7,374  Infantry,  excluding  officers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  were  fifty-six  officers  of  Engineers,  884  European 
officers  in  the  Native  Infantry  Regiments,  and  fifty  in  the  Native 
Cavalry,  beside  656  European  non-commissioned  officers,  attached 
to  the  native  regiments.  There  had  arisen,  as  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  great  jealousy  between  the  King's  and  Company's  officers, 
and  to  such  a  height  had  these  arisen,  particularly  in  the  Bengal 
Army,  that  one  of  the  express  objects  entrusted  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
on  his  being  sent  out  as  Governor-General  in  1785,  was  to  frame 
some  plan  for  the  future  organisation  of  the  Company's  army,  that 
would  restore  harmony  between  the  different  services,  and  establish 
a  system  for  their  future  guidance  that  would  ensure  to  all  parties 
their  just  rights,  as  well  as  extinguish  the  dissatisfaction  that  was 
so  widely  spread.  The  task  he  had  to  undertake  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one ;  for  he  found  abuses  meeting  him  at  the  very  threshold. 
He  complains  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  16th  November, 
1786.  "  By  the  most  shameful  connivance  of  some  of  the  people 
employed  in  your  recruiting  service,  gentlemen,  (among  whom  there 
are  some  half-pay  King's  officers),  who  never  meant  to  serve,  and 
indeed  are  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  private  soldiers,  procured 
themselves  to  be  enrolled  as  recruits,  merely  to  get  a  passage  on 
board  the  chartered  ships  bound  for  India.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  practice  has  been  too  frequent  for  several  years  past." 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  restrictions  against  the  resort  to 
India  by  any  Europeans,  except  those  licensed  by  the  Company,  and 
to  whom  a  licence  was  most  sparingly  granted,  no  doubt  led  to  the 
irregular  practice  denounced  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  they  procured  a  substitute,  often  a  sailor,  or  foreigner  who 
had  reached  the  presidency  in  Danish  or  Dutch  ships,  and  solicited 
their  discharge,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  a  matter  of  course 
granted.  Here  we  had  a  system  prevailing,  the  very  opposite  to 
that  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  advocated,  "  that  every  Englishman 
who  went  to  India  added  to  its  security  and  resources." 

Lord  Cornwallis  appears  to  have  been  a  good  and  conscientious 
man ;  and  he  evidently  set  about  his  very  difficult  task  with  the  wish 
to  do  justice  to  all  the  conflicting  claims  brought  under  his  notice. 
In  his  first  communication  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  18th 
August,  1787,  he  advances  two  most  important  propositions  : — 1st. 
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"  That  the  East  India  Company  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater 
number,  and  a  better  quality  than  they  can  at  present  of  European 
recruits/'  and  2nd,  "  that  their  officers  should  be  permitted  to  rank 
equally,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions  with  those  of 
His  Majesty's  troops,  while  they  are  upon  service  together  in 
India/' 

"  Your  honorable  court  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
your  affairs  in  this  country  to  render  it  necessary  to  employ  much 
reasoning  to  prove  how  entirely  their  safety  depends  upon  the  good 
condition  of  your  European  force/' 

At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  he  had  not  entertained  any  idea 
of  separating  the  local  European  from  the  Native  Army  in  the 
Company's  service.  In  1788,  four  new  regiments  of  Infantry  were 
raised  expressly  for  service  in  India,  to  which  officers  in  the  Com* 

Gny's  service  might  be  appointed  on  their  application.  On  the  6th 
arch  1789,  Lord  Cornwallis  writes  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a 
dispatch  containing  lists  of  the  Company's  officers,  who  availed 
themselves  of  their  permission  and  adds — 

"  It  will  no  doubt,  prove  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise  to  your 
honourable  court,  than  it  has  been  in  India  that  so  few  of  he  Com- 
pany's officers,  and  particularly  those  in  the  junior  ranks,  who  have 
so  distant  a  prospect  of  promotion,  have  thought  proper  to  avail 
themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted  into  the 
service  of  His  Majesty." 

In  1790,  in  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Tippoo  Sultan 
on  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  our  ally.  Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  Madras,  and  sub* 
sequently  took  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  the  19th  Dragoons,  nine  regiments  of  His  Majesty's  In- 
fantry and  one  European  battalion  of  the  company  were  employed. 
At  this  time,  whether  from  adverse  influences  around  him,  or  yield- 
ing his  judgment  to  the  views  of  others,  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pletely changed  his  mind,  as  to  the  future  organisation  of  the  Indian 
Army  ;  for  he  writes  to  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  4th  Apnl  1790.  "I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  European  troops  should  all  belong  to 
the  King."  In  1792  he  adopted  a  still  bolder  measure,  and  recom- 
mended the  entire  transfer  of  the  Indian  Army,  both  European  and 
native  to  the  King.  The  peremptory  refusal  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  submit  to  having  their  army  thus  wrested  from  them,  appears 
to  have  giveu  great  umbrage  to  the  King's  officers  then  serving  in 
India.  We  subjoin  two  extracts  of  letters  from  officers  of  high  rank, 
in  His  Majesty's  Service,  Major-General  (afterwards)  Lord  Harris 
writes  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  17  August  1795.  "  The  whole  army  must 
be  King's,  or  India,  and  it  will  not  long  be  our  country's.''  Sir 
Bobert  Abercromby,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  addresses 
him  5th  July  1796.  "I  have  recommended  to  Mr.  Dundas  that 
the  Company's  European  Regiments  should  be  immediately  taken 
into  His  Majesty's  Service,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  general 
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transfer."  On  the  re-organisation  of  the  Company's  army  in  1796, 
the  European  Infantry  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  one  regi- 
ment for  each  Presidency  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Native  In- 
fantry was  largely  increased,  particularly  in  Bengal.  The  number 
of  Royal  regiments  employed  in  India,  was  so  far  augmented,  that, 
when  General  Harris  took  the  field  in  1799  against  Tippoo  Sultan, 
he  had  nine  regi  ments  of  Infantry,  only  one  of  which,  the  Bombay, 
was  of  the  Company's  service,  besides  two  regiments  of  Light 
Dragoons*  The  Royal  Forces  had  been  increased  by  the  Swiss 
Regiment  de  Meuron,  which,  on  the  capitulation  of  Colombo,  trans- 
ferred its  services  to  His  Majesty.  General  Harris'  force  consisted 
of  884  King's  Dragoons,  608  Artillery  (company),  and  5,666 
Infantry,  including  the  Bombay  European  Regiment  of  467  men, 
exclusive  of  Native  Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

From  a  dispatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
July  13,  1800,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pressure  of  maintaining  a 
large  European  force  in  India  was,  even  in  those  early  days ;  began 
to  be  felt  at  home.  "  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  observation  to 
the  alarming  condition  of  our  European  force  in  India,  since  the 
late  war  in  Mysore.  The  casualties  of  the  several  corps  have  neces- 
sarily been  numerous,  and  the  supply  of  recruits  from  Europe  has 
either  totally  ceased,  or  been  extremely  inconsiderable.  The 
number  of  His  Majesty's  regiments  of  Infantry  in  India,  continues 
indeed  to  be  the  same,  but  instead  of  consisting  of  1200  rank  and 
file,  acording  to  the  establishment,  those  employed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George  are  stated  to  be  reduced  to  an  average  of 
about  500  rank  and  file,  fit  for  duty.  The  regiments  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  Bombay,  and  those  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  are 
also  very  incomplete,  His  Majesty's  three  regiments  of  Infantry  at 
this  presidency  do  not  exceed  2,400  rank  and  file,  or  about  800  men 
each.  The  Company's  European  Artillery  are  everywhere  extremely 
weak.  The  fixed  establishment  of  this  corps  is  defective  at  all  the 
Presidencies,  and  the  number  wanting  to  complete  even  that  defective 
establishment,  are  now  so  considerable,  that  I  intend,  without  delay, 
to  reduce  one  of  the  Company's  European  Regiments  in  Bengal ; 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  artillery  of  this  Presidency,  and 
I  shall  probably  carry  into  effect  a  similar  measure  at  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Bombay." 

This  reduction  of  the  Company's  European  Infantry,  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  panacea  for  the  curing  of  all  ills,  that 
occurred  to  the  chief  authorities  in  India,  from  the  time  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

"  From  a  statement,"  says  Lord  Wellesley, "  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  appears  that  the  King's  regiments 
of  Infantry  now  in  India,  consisted  on  the  1st  of  May  1800  of  about 
1100  rank  and  file,  the  deficiencies  amounting  to  above  8000  men. 
The  Company's  four  European  Regiments  may  be  reckoned  at  2500 
rank  and  file,  the  Swiss  Regiment  de  Meuron  at  about  600,  making 
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the  total  European  Infantry  in  India,  King's  and  Company's  about 
14,000  rank  and  file.  Bat  as  these  numbers  include  the  sick,  from 
this  amount  must  be  deducted  at  least  one  fourth,  in  calculating  the 
numbers  now  ready  for  service,  which  would  leave  the  total  number 
of  Europeans  actually  able  to  take  the  field  in  the  British  Empire 
in  India  about  10,500  men.  This  European  force  is  far  inferior 
to  the  strength  of  that  which  ought  to  be  constantly  maintained  in 
India,  in  a  condition  for  field  service.  In  Bengal,  alone,  6,000 
European  Infantry  should  always  be  ready  for  active  duty;  and  the 
establishment  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  furnish 
such  a  disposable  force  onght  to  consist  of  at  least  eight  regiments 
of  the  present  nominal  strength  or  1/200  rank  and  file  each. 

"  Eight  thousand  European  Infantry  should  always  be  ready  for 
service  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  including  Mysore ;  and  at  least 
4,000  for  the  service  of  Ceylon  and  Bombay,  and  the  coasts  of 
Canava  and  Malabar.  To  furnish  12,000  efficient  men  for  three 
different  points  would  require  an  establishment  of  at  least  20,000 
rank  and  file  for  all  India. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  European  Infantry  for  India 
should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  present  establishment, 
of  strength  1,200,  making  together  30,000  rank  and  fill,  which 
number,  according  to  past  experience,  would  be  requisite  in  order  at 
all  times  to  furnish  a  force  of  18,000  men  for  field  service.  This 
calculation,  however,  supposes  an  improved  degree  of  attention  to 
the  regular  supply  of  recruits  from  Europe.  The  whole  of  the 
European  Infantry  should  consist  of  King's  troops,  and  the  Corn- 

Eany's  European  Regiments  in  Bengal,  at  Fort  St.  George  and  Bom- 
ay  should  be  converted  into  Artillery  as  far  as  the  men  might  be 
found  serviceable  in  that  branch  of  the  army.  The  remainder  might 
either  be  drafted  into  His  Majesty's  regiments,  or  returned  to 
Europe.  An  augmentation  of  our  European  Cavalry  in  India, 
is  scarecely  less  necessary  than  that  of  our  Infantry,  t  am  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  maintain  at  least  eight  complete  regiments  of  Dra- 
goons. Of  the  additional  regiments  two  should  be  stationed  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  two  in  the  province  of  Oude." 

Lord  Wellesley  goes  on  to  make  some  remarks  on  "  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  officers  of  Artillery/'  some  companies  have  now  no  more 
than  one  commissioned  officer  doing  duty  with  them,  and  he 
recommends  one  additional  subaltern  at  least  should  be  granted  to 
every  company  of  Artillery,  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  to  India,  without  delay,  an  ample  supply  of  private  Artillery 
men,  and  of  cadets  for  the  Artillery  corps. 

In  compliance  with  the  views  stated  above,  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Bengal  European  Infantry,  was  reduced  in  February  1802,  and  an 
addition  made  to  the  Bengal  Artillery.  The  Island  of  Ceylon  was 
about  the  same  time  made  a  King's  Colony,  and  entirely  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  Governor-General,  a  measure  which  Lord  Wellesley 
in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dundas  dated  10th  May  1801,  deprecated  in 
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the  strongest  terras,  and  advised  "  that  it  be  permanently  annexed,  as 
a  province,  to  the  government  of  Port  St.  George." 

On  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1813,  it  was  enacted 
"the  number  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  for  which  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Company  is  determined  not  to  exceed  20,000,  unless  a 
greater  number  be  sent  to  India  on  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of 
Directors." 

The  three  Company's  European  Regiments  of  Infantry  were  still 
kept  up  and  the  Artillery  augmented. 

When  the  charter  was  again  renewed  in  1833,  one  of  the  fiercest 
controversies  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  increase  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  but  the  Company's  army  remained 
in  statu  quo. 

In  1853,  the  period  for  renewing  the  Charter  had  again  come 
round,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Military  establishment  of  the  Com- 
pany was  warmly  criticised  in  several  animated  debates.  On  the 
19th  May,  Mr.  Rich  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  he  found  that 
while  His  Majesty's  troops  had  for  every  twenty-five  soldiers  one 
officer  present  at  head-quarters,  the  East  India  Company  had,  in 
its  European  regiments,  only  one  officer  for  every  fifty  men,  and  in 
the  Native  Regiments  not  quite  so  much  as  one  for  every  hundred 
men.  Looking  to  these  facts  he  would  ask  whether  they  did  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  terrible,  sanguinary,  and  almost  doubtful 
contests  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  calamities  of  Cabool.  He  found, 
from  an  official  return,  that  the  Indian  army  recently  included  4,716 
officers  of  whom  948  were  absent  on  leave,  and  1,040  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Civil  Service,  or  held  staff  appointments  leaving  only 
2,728  for  regimental  duty. 

On  the  5th  July,  1853,  Lord  Ellenborough  introduced  a  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  "by  which 
the  Company  were  enabled  to  increase  the  European  force  now  in 
in  their  service  by  7810  men,"  they  being  at  present  restricted  to 
12,000  men,  and  further,  instead  of  having  in  this  country  only 
2,000  troops,  they  might  have  4,000.  But  this  Bill  was  after- 
wards  withdrawn.  The  Company,  besides  European  Artillery,  had 
now  three  regiments  of  European  Infantry  at  each  Presidency. 

In  1856  a  momentary  ray  of  sunshine  appeared  to  have  lighted 
on  the  Company's  army.  The  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were 
never  perhaps  in  a  more  efficient  state.  By  a  wise  regulation,  when 
a  regiment  took  the  field,  all  the  staff  officers  belonging  to  it  joined 
and  remained  with  it  while  on  active  service,  so  that  a  Native  In- 
fantry battalion  had  seldom  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  officers 
present.  The  invidious  distinction  of  confining  the  brevet-rank  of 
Company's  officers  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  had  long  been 
removed,  and  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  largely  extended  to  them. 
The  European  Artillery  had  been  greatly  increased  both  in  officers 
and  men  ;  but  above  all,  the  Company's  officer  saw  what  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  three  regiments  of  European  In* 
U.  8.  Mag.  No.  458,  Aug.  1866.  k  k 
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fantry  at  each  Presidency.  To  use  the  forcible  language  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  his  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  April,  1818.  "I  was  convinced 
the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Company's  officers  were  for  a  sys- 
tem that  would  produce  emulation  with  Her  Majesty's  troops,  not 
jealousy,  and  that  if  they  felt  the  loss  of  Europeans,  it  was  because 
they  had  lost,  among  other  things,  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
competing  for  honest  fame  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  in  the 
breach  with  Her  Majesty's  officers  serving  in  India,  from  which 
they  are  in  some  degree  excluded,  as  European  troops  are  generally 
employed  upon  services  of  the  greatest  glory  and  danger.  It  seems 
impossible  but  that  officers  with  the  advantage  which  the  circum- 
stance of  their  commanding  Europeans  gives  them,  must  feel  a  su- 
periority, and  the  other  service  must  feel  a  consequent  depression.'' 
But  these  bright  prospects  were  doomed  to  be  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  we  shall  shew  when  we  resume  the  subject,  which  want 
of  space  compels  us  now  to  leave.  <  The  awful  revolt  of  the  Bengal 
Native  Army  took  place,  and  like  a  terrible  avalanche  swept  every- 
thing before  it,  involving  in  its  ultimate  consequences  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  European  officers  of  the  army  in  which  it  com- 
menced, but  likewise  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  occurrences 
that  arose  out  of  this,  the  greatest  military  mutiny  that  had  pro- 
bably ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  too  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  public  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when,  after  long  deliberation,  the  result  became  known,  it  spread 
consternation  throughout  the  whole  body  of  European  officers  of 
the  late  Company's  army.  When  the  news  reached  India  that,  not 
only  were  the  European  regiments  to  be  transferred  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  Crown,  but  that  it  was  further  determined  to  deprive 
the  Native  Army  of  its  European  officers,  it  was  felt  that  that  army 
had  received  its  death  warrant.  The  Company's  officers  lost  heart, 
and  the  Queen's  officers  soon  began  to  perceive  that  they  must  either 
make  up  their  minds  to  pass  the  flower  of  their  days  in  an  unfa- 
vourable climate,  or  retire  on  half-pay,  and  that  the  chances  of  their 
seeing  honorable  service  were  greatly  diminished,  looking  at  the 
actual  position  of  the  Native  powers.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Company's  army,  that  the  generality  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Army  from  Lord  Cornwallis  down  to  Lord 
Clyde,  were  for  an  entire  separation  between  the  European  and 
Native  branches  of  the  Indian  Army.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
distinguished  Company's  officers,  such  as  Barry  Close,  Munro  and 
Malcolm,  men  of  European  fame,  had  invariably  and  resolutely  op- 
posed it,  and  contended  that  taking  away  the  Company's  European 
troops  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect,  would  disspirit  the  officers, 
and  lead  them  to  suppose  themselves  in  a  degraded  position.  It  is 
only  doing  justice,  however,  to  the  army  to  say  that  there  were  many 
officers  who  took  a  more  generous  view  of  the  Company's  service, 
and  in  this  class  we  may  reckon  amongst  many  others  such  distin- 
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finished  names  as  Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  G.  J.  Napier  and  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans.  The  die  is  now  cast,  and  he  must  live  in  a  fool's  pa- 
radise who  could  expect  from  the  present  denuded  regiments  of 
Native  Infantry  with  their  half-dozen  disheartened  subalterns,  such 
efficient  services  as  were  rendered  in  the  days  of  Cornwallis,  Lake, 
Wellesley,  Napier,  Hardinge  and  Gough.  We  attribute  no  motives, 
but  when  officers  of  one  service  undertake  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
another,  with  which  they  must  necessarily  be  but  partially  acquainted, 
they  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  world  comments  very  freely  on  their 
views.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  bouleversement  of 
the  late  Native  Army,  to  a  much  greater  extent  indeed  than  we  have 
any  intention  of  going. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIGHT  DRILL  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

Several  considerations  have  led  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be- 
lieve that  a  short  abstract  of  the  Light  Drill  laid  down  for  the 
French  '  Chasseurs  a  Pied '  might  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  United  Service  Magazine. 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  association  of  the  English 
and  French  armies  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  on  sub- 
sequent occasions  in  China,  it  must  be  confessed  that  generally  our 
ideas  respecting  the  details  of  the  military  system  of  our  neigh- 
bours are  somewhat  vague.  Among  the  most  generally  prevalent 
is  a  sort  of  hazy  notion  that,  owing  to  the  stress  laid  by  them  on 
rapidity  of  movement,  the  theoretical  portions  of  drill  must  be  for- 
mally ignored.  Again,  there  is  a  golden  precept  inculcated  in  the 
French  books  of  Exercise,  which  we  should  like  to  see  transferred 
to  our  own,  which  enjoins  drill  instructors  not  to  stick  to  the  text 
of  the  Drill  Book,  but  to  endeavour  "  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  explain  the  reason  and  intention  of  each,  and  every 
movement  or  motion/'  To  attain  these  desirable  ends,  there  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  no  surer  road,  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  means 
adopted  in  seeking  the  same  result,  in  other  words,  of  the  different 
ways  of  performing  the  same  manoeuvre  in  different  armies. 

From  these  reasons,  amongst  others,  the  writer  hopes  that  the 
following  pages  may  prove  a  useful  subject  of  study  to  the  riflemen 
of  our  own  service.    A  few  remarks  have  been  added  as  foot  notes. 

The  translation  has  been  made  as  freely  as  accuracy  would 
permit,  and  the  equivalent  words  of  the  English  Drill  Book  have 
been  generally  used  in  preference  to  a  stricter  translation  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  French  Exercise.* 

*  Thns  the  French  caution  "  Garde  a  vons,"  which  might  be  best  translated 
perhaps  by  the  old  expression,  *  Have  a  care ! "  which  appears  in  our  drill  books 
of  seventy  years'  back,  we  have  rendered  by  "  attention/' 

One  exception  we  have  made  in  the  Pas  Gymnaatique,  which,  being  a  movement 

KK2 
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It  18  necessary  to  premise  that,  although  French  infantry  regi- 
ments usually  consist  of  several  battalions,  the  single  battalion  is, 
as  with  us,  the  unit  of  manoeuvre.  The  platoon  or  company  (the 
latter  word  is  used  in  this  article)  being  in  like  manner  the  unit  of 
battalion  movement. 

Formation  of  a  Company. 

The  men  "  fall  in"  in  two  ranks,  and  are  sized  from  right  to 
left,  are  numbered  and  told  off  in  two  subdivisions  (sections),  and 
four  sections  (demisections),  the  right  subdivision  consisting  of  an 
even  number  of  files  invariably.  The  corporals  are  to  be  in  the 
front  rank  at  the  flanks  of  sections,  and  the  centre  file  of  each  sec- 
tion is  to  be  marked.  The  captain  is  to  be  on  the  right  of  the 
front  rank;  the  lieutenant  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  left  subdivision ; 
the  sub-lieutenant  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  right  sub-division ; 
the  company  sergeant-major  on  the  left  of  the  lieutenant;  the 
senior  sergeant  covering  the  captain  on  the  right  of  the  rear  rank. 

The  next  senior  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  left  subdivision,  these 
two  Serjeants  act  as  companies'  coverers  or  "  Guides/' 

The  remaining  Serjeants  are  in  the  supernumerary  rank,  which  is 
at  two  paces  distance  from  the  company. 

The  pioneers  invariably  form  the  last  file  but  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Each  party  of  four  men  moreover,  (that  is  an  odd  and  an  even 
file)  form  a  group  of  "  Camarades  du  combat.39 

Formation  of  the  Battalion. 

The  battalion  of  Chasseurs  is  supposed  to  consist  of  eight  com- 
panies, equalized  when  necessary,  as  in  our  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drill.     Every  two  companies  form  a  grand  division  * 

When  in  line,  the  company  officers  are  posted  as  above,  mounted 
officers  and  music  being  in  rear. 

When  in  column,  the  covering  is  kept  by  the  non-commissioned 
officer  guides  on  the  pivot  flank,  thus  leaving  the  captains  to  place 
themselves  in  the  best  position  for  superintending  the  movements 
of  the  company  generally. 

The  battalion  manoeuvres  of  the  Chasseurs  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  for  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  and  to  them  we  shall  not 
here  advert.  Chasseurs  being  armed  with  the  sword  bayonet 
manoeuvre  with  "  unfixed  bayonets/* 

All  battalion  words  of  command  are  repeated  by  captains  o£ 
companies. 

Bugle  sounds  exist  for  the  principal  movements,  and  officers  and 

to  much  more  rapid  than  the  English  doable,  we  have  thought  the  substitution  of 
the  latter  word  might  convey  a  false  idea. 

*  The  ranks  of  the  company  are  thirty. three  centimetres  apart,  this  distance 
is  measured  from  the  breast  of  the  rear  rank  to  the  backs  of  the  front  rank  men, 
or  to  the  back  of  the  packs  of  the  latter  when  the  men  are  in  marching  order. 
When  the  arms  are  '  sloped/  the  rear  ranks  step  back  to  forty-oue  centimetres. 
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non-commissioned  officers  are  provided  with  whistles  for  use  in 
exceptional  cases.* 

Bates  of  March. 
These  are  four  in  number : 
"  Ordinary  time,"  76  paces  per  minute,  65  centemetres  each. 
"  Accelerated  time/'  1 10  do.  do. 

This  is  the  time  prescribed  for  all  columns  of  route : 
Pas  Gymnastique,t  165  to  130  paces,  83  centimetres  each. 

*or  runnbg*5'  }     The  greatest  speed  attainable. 
Having  premised  thus  far,  we  will  now  give  as  brief  a  resume  as 
possible  of  the  portion  of  the  exercise  book  devoted  to  light  drill. 

Preliminary  observations  and  General  Principles. 

"  The  movements  of  a  body  of  skirmishers .  must  be  subject  to 
such  rules  as  will  enable  the  officer  in  command  readily  to  move 
them  in  accordance  with  his  views  in  any  direction,  with  the 
greatest  possible  promptitude. 

These  movements  should  not  be  made  with  the  6ame  regard  to 
appearances  as  when  they  are  performed  with  close  files,  for  such 
regard  would  but  needlessly  retard  their  execution. 

Skirmishers  directed  to  cover  the  front  of  a  corps  ought  to  sub- 
ordinate their  movements  to  those  of  such  corps,  so  as  constantly 
to  cover  it. 

Skirmishers  should  always  have  a  reserve,  the  strength  and  com- 
position of  which  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 

If  the  skirmishers  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  main  body  to  be 
supported  by  it,  a  small  reserve  will  suffice,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
captain,  and  to  be  used  in  filling  up  casualties,  carrying  ammunition 

*  The  prescribed  sounds  of  the  whistle  are  :— 

Attention.         A  prolonged  whistle. 
Forward.  Four  sharp  whistles, 

Halt.  Imitate  bugle  sound  for  halt. 

Retire.  Do.  do.  re/ire. 

Rally  (form  squares)  A  succession  of  short  sharp  whistles  given 
with  increasing  rapidity, 
f  The  following  statement  is  given  in  one  of  the  lectures  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  Service  Institution  for  1863.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
time  in  which  these  movements  were  performed,  and  that  very  essential  but  often  for- 
gotten point  the  nature  and  actual  condition  of  the  ground  moved  over,  has  not 
been  stated. 

41  At  Montebello,  two  French  battalions  having  taken  off  their  knapsacks  ad- 
vanced at  the  double  from  Yoghera  to  Fozzogazza,  four  and  a-half  miles." 

MAt  Magenta,  the  Division  Renault,  leaving  their  knapsacks  behind  them, 
doubled  from  Trecate  to  Ponte  Nuova  di  Magenta,  nearly  seven  miles. 

"  The  Garde  Voltigeur  also  doubled  from  Turbizo  to   Buffalora,  five  and  a-half 
miles. 

"  Again  at  Solferino,  the  Division  Renault  doubled  from  Medole  to  the  supjMrt 
of  Niel,  a  distance  of  two  miles." 

One  kilometre  in  seven  minutes,  is,  we  believe,  considered  a  fair  average  speed 
for  long  distances  performed  at  the  "  Pas  Gymnastique." 
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to  the  men  engaged,  relieving  those  who  are  exhausted,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  rallying  point. 

If,  however,  the  main  body  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  it  will  be 
necessary — besides  the  company's  reserves — to  have  another  com- 
posed of  whole  companies,  intended  to  support  and  reinforce 
any  portion  of  the  line  that  may  be  too  hotly  pressed.  This  re- 
serve should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  relieve  at  least  one  half  of 
the  companies  acting  as  skirmishers. 

Reserves  should  be  placed  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
skirmishers,  those  of  the  companies  at  150  paces,  and  the  principal 
reserve  at  400  paces.  This  role  is  not  invariable,  for  the  reserves 
while  they  hold  themselves  ready  to  support  the  line  of  skirmishers 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  to  support  each  other,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  their  ground  in  obtaining  cover. 

Skirmishers  move  in  "accelerated"  time,  or  at  the  " Pas  Gym- 
nastique."  Running  (Pas  de  course)  should  only  be  used  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  Skirmishers  may  carry  their  arms  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  them. 

Commands  are  given  with  the  voice,  or  the  bugle.  All  officers, 
and,  if  necessary,  non-commissioned  officers  repeat  the  words  of 
command  when  they  reach  them.  When  bugle  sounds  are  used, 
they  must  wait  till  the  call  is  finished  before  moving,  so  as  to  avoid 
mistakes. 

Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  regulate  the  pace  of  the 
men  in  rapid  movement,  watch  that  they  husband  their  strength, 
and  keep  cool  and  collected,  and  that  they  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ground.  It  is  only  by  a  close  surveillance  on 
the  part  of  all  ranks,  that  a  line  of  skirmishers  can  be  expected  to 
produce  a  good  effect/' 

Division  of  the  subject. 
"The  instruction  may  be  divided  into  five  articles. 

t  ARTICLE   1. 

Extending  to  the  front,  extending  to  a  flank,  dosing,  increasing 
distance  between  files,  relieving. 

ARTICLE   2. 

Advancing,  changing  direction ;  retreating,  taking  ground  to  a 
flank. 

article  3. 
Firing  from  the  halt,  taking  ground  on  the  march. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Squares. — Forming  column  of  route  in  different  directions;  re- 
assembling. 

article  5. 

To  extend  a  battalion  in  skirmishing  order ;  to  rally  (form  square) 
in  skirmishing  order. 

In  the  first  four  articles,  it  is  supposed  that  each  Company,  when 
extended,  covers  a  space  equal  to  the  front  of  a  battalion. 
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In  the  fifth  article,  each  Company,  when  extended,  is  supposed 
to  cover  100  paces/' 

Extensions. 

"  A  company  may  break  into  skirmishing  order  to  the  front,  or 
to  a  flank. 

We  extend  to  the  front  when  the  company  is  behind  the  line  to 
be  occupied  by  the  skirmishers ;  to  a  flank,  when  they  are  already 
on  the  line. 

A  company  may  be  extended  from  the  right,  left,  centre,  or  any 
named  file,  and  may  thus  be  placed  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
possible  on  the  ground  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 

A  line  of  skirmishers  should  look  to  their  dressing,  but  must  not 
for  the  sake  of  this  regularity,  neglect  any  of  the  advantages  in 
the  shape  of  cover,  which  the  ground  they  are  upon  may  present* 

The  distance  at  which  skirmishers  are  extended  must  depend  on 
the  ground  to  be  covered,  but  the  fire  will  not  be  sufficiently  well 
sustained  if  the  groups  of  four  (camarades)  are  more  than  forty 
paces  apart.  The  men  of  the  same  group  of  fours  invariably  pre- 
serve a  distance  of  five  paces  between  them. 

The  space  required  to  cover  the  front  of  a  battalion  will  be  the 
front  of  the  battalion  plus  half  the  battalion  interval.* 

In  covering  a  line,  the  extremities  of  which  are  unsupported, 
unless  "  flankers  "  are  used,  the  line  of  skirmishers  must  be  more 
extended,  so  as  to  oppose  any  efforts  made  by  the  enemies'  skir- 
mishers against  the  flanks/' 

Extending  to  the  front. 

"  A  company  being  at  the  halt,  the  captain,  let  us  suppose, 
wishes  to  extend  from  the  left  file  of  the  right  subdivision,  keeping 
his  left  subdivision  in  reserve. 

Words  of  command, 

1.  Attention. 

2.  1st  subdivision  to  skirmish. 

3.  From  the  left  file  at  20  paces. 

4.  March  (or  pas  gymnastique  march.) 

At  the  first  word  of  command,  the  sub-lieutenant  and  company 
serjeant-major  will  place  themselves  in  rear  of  their  sections ;  the 
5th  serjeant  in  front  of  the  centre  file,  right  subdivision ;  the  4th 
Serjeant  on  the  left  of  the  left  hand  front  rank  man,  right  subdivi- 
sion. The  captain  will  direct  this  serjeant  upon  some  obect  in  the 
required  direction. 

The  lieutenant  will  place  himself  in  front  of  the  left  'subdivision, 
and  give  the  word. 

2nd  Subdivision,  to  the  rear,  march. 

They  will  clear  the  right  subdivision  by  three  paces  and  halt, 
having  a  serjeant  on  each  flank,  and  one  as  eerre  file,  and  thus 
form  the  reserve. 

*  French  battalions  in  contiguous  columns  are  generally  at  SO  paces. 
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At  the  word  march,  the  left  group  of  the  intended  skirmishers, 
guided  by  the  4th  Serjeant,  march  on  the  point  directed,  the  re- 
maining groups  of  fours  bringing  forward  their  left  shoulders  pro- 
ceed at  the  pas  gymnastique  diagonally  until  they  each  reach  a 
distance  of  20  paces,  when  each  group  successively  resumes  the 
direction  and  dressing. 

The  left  guide  having  reached  the  point  on  which  the  left  of  the 
skirmishers  is  to  rest,  the  captain  will  order 

Halt 

The  men  composing  each  group  of  four  will  then  deploy  at  five 
paces  on  the  front  rank  man  of  the  even  file.  Rear  rank  men  thus 
placing  themselves  five  paces  on  the  left  of  their  front  rank  men. 

If  the  line  be  annoyed  during  the  advance  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
the  captain  may  direct  the  men  of  each  group  to  deploy  as  it 
comes  into  position. 

The  line  of  skirmishers  being  halted,  the  non-commissioned 
officer  on  the  right,  left,  and  centre  acting  as  guides,  place  them- 
selves ten  paces  in  rear  of  the  line. 

Officers  in  charge  of  sections  correct  any  mistakes,  and  place 
themselves  25  to  80  paces  in  rear. 

Each  of  these  latter  officers  is  accompanied  by  one  bugler  and  a 
guard  of  four  chasseurs  taken  from  the  reserve. 

Skirmishers  must  take  advantage  of  any  cover  which  may  offer, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such,  lay  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground  when 
halted,  as  a  protection  against  the  enemy's  fire.  The  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  alignment  must  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
this  important  point. 

The  lieutenant  will  conduct  the  reserve  rapidly  to  a  spot  150 
paces  in  rear  of  centre  of  skirmishers. 

The  reserve  will  conform  to  all  movements  of  the  line  of  skir- 
mishers. 

Chasseurs  will  wait  for  the  bugle  sound  (when  skirmishing  or 
in  reserve)  to  fix  bayonets.* 

The  captain  with  a  bugler  aud  a  guard  of  four  men  from  the  re- 
serve, will  place  himself  eighty  paces  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
skirmishers,  and  superintend  the  movements  of  the  whole. 

The  extension  may  be  made  from  the  right  or  centre  files  on  the 
same  principles. 

If  the  company  to  be  extended  be  so  near  the  main  body  as  to 
be  supported  from  it,  the  lieutenant  and  sub-lieutenant  will  take 
charge  of  subdivisions,  non-commissioned  officers  being  told  off  to 
take  charge  of  sections. 

To  extend  to  a  flank. 

Let  us  suppose  now  .that  the  company  being  at  the  halt,  the 
captain  wishes  to  extend  to  the  right,  keeping  the  right  subdivision 
in  reserve. 

*  Infantry  of  the  Line  acting  as  skirmishers,  however,  perform  all  movements 
m ith  "  Axed  bayonets." 
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Words  of  command, 

1.  Attention. 

2.  Left  Subdivision  to  skirmish. 

3.  To  the  right  at  20  paces. 

4.  March  (or  pas  gymnastique.) 

On  this  occasion  the  left  subdivision  being  the  skirmishers,  the 
lieutenant  and  the  serjeant-major  will  take  charge  of  its  sections, 
the  fifth  serjeant  will  be  the  centre  guide,  and  the  third  Serjeant 
the  guide  on  the  right.  The  sub-lieutenant  will  have  charge  of  the 
reserve.  On  the  word  march,  the  left  group  of  fours  will  stand 
firm,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sub-division  face  to  the  right,  and 
take  up  their  distances.  Each  group  on  coming  into  its  place  will 
halt,  front,  and  deploy  on  the  front  rank  man  of  the  even  file/7 

To  open  the  files. 

The  word  of  command  will  here  be — on  (  )  file  open  your  in- 
tervals to  (     )  paces  march. 

The  groups  will  incline  or  turn  outwards,  taking  up  their  cor- 
rected distance  from  the  right  or  left  hand  man  of  the  next  group. 
The  "  camarades  du  combat"  will  invariably  maintain  their  five 
paces  from  each  other. 


Will  be  the  reverse  of  the  above  movements. 
Believing  Skirmishers. 

When  a  company  is  to  be  relieved,  the  captain  must  be  warned, 
and  he  will  in  turn  caution  his  officers. 

The  new  skirmishers  will  be  brought  up  between  the  old  reserve 
and  old  skirmishers,  and,  "  extended  to  the  front/7  so  as  to  finish 
the  movement  about  twenty  paces  in  rear  of  the  old  skirmishers. 
They  will  run  through  the  old  line  at  the  command  of  their  captain, 
and  halt  a  few  paces  in  front  of  it.  The  old  skirmishers  will  run 
to  the  rear,  and  form  on  the  reserve,  the  groups  of  fours  taking  care 
not  to  run  together,  if  possible,  until  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
fire. 

If  the  skirmishers  are  to  be  relieved  retiring,  the  new  skirmishers 
will  extend  to  the  flank  (at  the  halt),  and  the  old  line  run  through 
them. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Marching. 
Advancing — on  the  word  of  command  "  forward/'  the  three  non- 
commissioned officers'  guides  will  place  themselves  in  the  line  of 
skirmishers,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  extremity.     The 
dressing  mav  be  by  the  right,  left,  or  centre. 

Retreating. 

Is  performed  in  like  manner,  the  men  turning  about  indivi- 
dually. 
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Changing  Direction. 
The  non-commissioned  officer  guide  on  the  named  flank  will 
mark  time  on  his  own  ground,  circling  round,  and  the  line  will,  on 
this  pivot,  wheel  into  the  required  direction. 

Taking  Ground  to  a  Flank. 

The  non-commissioned  officer  guide  on  the  named  flank  will 
place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  man  at  that  extremity  of  the  line 
to  guide  him  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
will  individually  preserve  their  position  and  distance  from  the  men 
in  front  of  them. 

A  line  of  skirmishers  retiring,  manoeuvres  by  the  same  words  of 
command  as  when  advancing,  thus  the  captain  of  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers retiring,  who  may  wish  to  refuse  his  proper  left  (become 
his  present  right)  would  order  a  change  of  direction  to  the  left. 

At  the  word  halt,  skirmishers  will  invariably  face  the  enemy. 

Chasseurs  must  be  taught  that  the  sound  or  word  of  command 
'  Forward"  invariably  means  to  approach  the  enemy ;  retire,  to 
move  further  from  the  enemy ;  and  right  and  left  turn,  &c,  signify 
the  present  right  and  left  of  the  men  in  whatever  position  or  direc- 
tion they  may  be  facing  at  the  moment. 

article  3. 
Firing. 

On  the  word  "  commence  firing,"  if  at  the  halt,  the  front  rank 
men  fire,  load,  and  make  ready,  the  rear  rank  then  fire,  and  so  on, 
the  two  men  of  any  one  file  not  being  unloaded  at  the  same  time* 

If  advancing,  the  front  rank  men  must  fire,  load,  and  run  up  to 
their  places  before  the  rear  rank  fire ;  if  retiring,  the  front  rank 
men  halt,  front,  and  fire,  and  retire  briskly  to  load,  the  rear  rank 
retire  ten  or  twelve  paces,  halt,  and  fire  when  their  front  rank  men 
have  had  time  to  load ;  if  taking  ground  to  a  flank,  the  fire  is 
made  alternately  by  front  and  rear  rank  men  in  like  manner,  eaeh 
man  taking  a  pace  out  of  the  alignment  to  deliver  his  fire,  and  re- 
suming  his  place  to  load. 

General  observations  on  firing. 

Skirmishers  should  learn  to  load  on  the  march,  they  may  how- 
ever halt  to  place  the  cartridge  in  the  muzzle  of  their  piece. 

They  should  be  practised  in  loading  and  firing  on  the  knee, 
lying  down,  sitting,  and  crouching,  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  exe- 
cute these  motions  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  them. 

Men  of  the  same  file  should  never  fire  together.  On  the  signal 
"  cease  firing,"  unloaded  men  will  complete  their  loading. 

When  the  line  is  "  firing  advancing/'  and  the  halt  sounds,  the 
skirmishers  will  align  themselves  by  the  rank  nearest  the  enemy. 
In  "  firing  retiring"  by  that  farthest  from  the  enemy. 

Officers  must  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  firing.  If  they 
carry  rifles  they  should  not  fire  with  their  men. 

They  should  enjoin  silence,  calmness,  and  deliberation. 

They  should  urge  their  men  not  to  tire  unless  they  can  distinctly 
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make  oat  the  object  they  are  aiming  at,  and  can  get  a  good  ahot 

at  it  * 

Skirmishers  should  take  advantage  of  every  peculiarity  of  the 
ground  which  may  shelter  them  either  from  the  view  or  from  the  firef 
of  the  enemy.  Intervals  may  be  temporarily  lost  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  several  men  to  make  for  the  same  cover,  but  they  be  re- 
gained the  moment  the  shelter  is  quitted,  so  that  the  men  may 
never  be  in  groups  under  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  best  shots  should  aim  at  the  enemy's  officers. 
abticle  4. 
Squares. 

Squares  are  to  be  formed  at  a  ran  (Pas  de  course),  bayonets 
being  fixed  without  word  of  command. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  squares  which  must  be  made  use  of 
according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  line  of  skirmishers,  whether  halted  or  in  motion,  is  me- 
menaced  by  a  few  scattered  troopers  only,  the  officer  may  order 
them  to 

Bally  by  Fours. 

To  perform  this  movement,  the  front  rank  man  of  the  even  file 
of  each  group  of  fours  will  turn  to  bis  left  front  and  place  him- 
self  in  the  position  of  the  "  Guard  for  Cavalry /'J  the  rear  rank 
man  will  place  himself  in  like  manner  with  his  back  to  the  other. 
The  front  rank  man  of  each  odd  file,  and  the  rear  rank  man  of  the 
even  file,  will  place  themselves  back  to  back  also  between  the  others, 
the  four  men  having  their  right  feet  forming  a  square  and  pressed 
close  together.  Officers  place  themselves  in  the  centre  of  their 
guards  of  four  men,  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  of  fours  nearest  them,  the  men  are  to  fire  and  load  as  re- 
quired, without  altering  the  position  of  their  right  feet,  and  for 
drill  purposes  a  few  motions  of  the  bayonet  exercise  should  also  be 
gone  through.  If  the  officer  in  command  should  consider  these 
squares  not  sufficiently  strong  he  may  order 

Bally  by  Sections,  or  rally  by  Subdivisions. 

In  either  case,  the  sections  or  subdivisions  run  in  and  form  a 
solid  square,  or  more  strictly,  a  circle  round  their  own  officers,  the 
men  standing  in  the  position  of  "  charge  bayonets ;"  the  heels  close 
together,  the  small  of  the  butt  against  the  hip,  and  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  head. 

*  We  venture  to  assert  this  to  be  a  most  important  rule.  It  has  been  beyond 
dispute  the  cause  of  the  more  effective  fire  of  the  Kaffirs  and  New  Zealanders,  and 
other  savages  in  our  colonials  wars,  as  compared  with  the  frightful  expenditure  of 
ammunition  by  our  own  men,  armed  with  weapons  which,  although  imperfect,  were 
immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  their  opponents. 

f  We  would  beg  the  military  students  to  turn  to  a  small  pamphlet  written  by 
the  late  Colonel  Gawler,  K.H.,  entitled,  "  Essentials  of  good  Skirmishing,"  where 
he  will  find  some  valuable  frbservations  on  the  different  kinds  of  cover,  and  the 
methods  of  turning  them  to  advantage. 

t  High  Guard  of  the  English  Bayonet  Exercise. 
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Bally  an  the  Reserve. 

In  this  case,  the  reserve  will  form  the  front  face  of  the  square, 
the  whole  of  the  men  will  run  towards  it  clearing  the  front,   clos- 
ing in  by  groups  of  fours,  and  forming  the  sides  and  rear  face. 
Rally  on  the  Battalion. 

When  a  line  of  skirmishers  having  no  reserve  is  supported  by 
the  battalion,  and  the  latter  forms  squares,  the  skirmishers  will 
clear  the  front,  and  run  to  the  rear  angles,  which  will  be  opened 
to  admit  them.  If  there  be  not  time  to  do  this,  the  skirmishers 
must  kneel  down  round  the  square.* 

To  Reform    Columns. 

The  square  may  be  reformed  into  half  a  quarter  distance  column 
as  required. 

Re-assembling  and  Closing 

Will  be  done  in  "  accelerated  time/' 
article  5. 
A  Battalion  in  Skirmishing  Order. 
After  the  above  remarks  on  extension,  this  requires  but  brief  notice. 
Suppose  1,  2,  and  3  Companies  to  be  in  reserve,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
extended,  and  No.  6,  the  company  of  formation,  the  reserve  of 
No.  6  will  be  150  paces  in  rear  of  its  centre,  but  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  reserves, t  and  place  them  in  echellon  for  mutual 
defence,  the  reserves  of  4  and  5  companies  will  be  united  and 
placed  in  rear  of  the  interval  between   the  skirmishers  of  those 
Companies  (in  the  right  group  of  No.  5  and  left  group  of  No.  4), 
and  at  thirty  paces  in  rear  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  reserve  of 
No.  6,  or  180  paces  from  the  skirmishers ;  so  also  the  reserves  of 
No.  7  and  8  will  be  united  and  placed  opposite  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  skirmishers  at  180  paces  distance,  and  so  on. 

The  reserve  will  be  placed  in  quarter  distance  column  of  com- 
panies where  the  commanding  officers  may  direct. 

When  a  battalion  is  thus  extended,  any  of  the  above  squares  may 
be  formed  by  the  same  words  of  command. 

If  the  order  be  given  to 

Rally  on  the  Battalion, 

The  companies  will  form  squares  on  their  reserves  (supports), 
and  move  in  square  towards  the  battalion  reserve,  which  will  ad- 
vance to  assist  in  the  movement. 

If  pressed  by  cavalry,  the  reserve  will  form  square,  and  the  com- 
pany squares  will  place  themselves,  if  possible,  opposite  its  angles 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  fire  from  its  faces. 

When  the  reserve  reforms  column  of  companies,  the  companies 
of  skirmishers  will  form  up  and  take  their  place  in  column  (without 
reference  to  their  numbers  in  line),  as  they  successively  reach  it. J 

*  This  is  done  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  English  "  prepare  to  resist 
ca?alry." 

f  Answering  to  the  English  supports. 

X  The  subject  of  squares  haying  taken  up  a  large  portion  of  the  above  abstract 
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Theoretical  objections  to  new  inventions  are  useful  and  desirable, 
provided  they  are  not  permitted  to  act  as  a  bar  to  practical  tests, 
which  alone  can  decide  their  merits.  We  can  remember  that  the 
needle-gun  was  brought  to  England  some  year?  ago,  and  that  some 
shooting  was  made  with  it ;  but  whether  it  formed  the  subject  of 
official  trials  we  cannot  at  this  moment  say,  but  we  know  that  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  it  is  open  to  what  are  considered  fatal 
objections ;  a  tendency  to  fouling,  heating,  a  liability  of  the  needle 
to  break,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  asserted  that  from  the 
gunpowder  being  in  contact  with  the  fulminating  compound,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  keep  such  ammunition  in  store, 
and,  consequently,  far  more  dangerous  when  subjected  to  the  rough 
usage  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  on  a  campaign,  as  well  in  the 
ammunition  waggons  as  in  the  men's  pouches. 

The  whole  of  these  objections,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  may 
be  considered  as  disposed  of  by  the  performances  of  the  Prussian 
army  in  the  field  with  this  weapon.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
assumed  that  the  results  obtained  here  are  without  any  draw- 
back?, or  that  the  reports  of  its  performances  are  thoroughly  im- 
partial. The  soldier  who  meets  with  success  in  the  use  of  a  weapon, 
is  apt  to  speak  of  it  in  admiring  terms,  and  is  as  likely  to  conceal 
imperfections  in  it  as  a  mother  would  be  in  speaking  of  a  favourite 
child.  These  imperfections,  if  any  exist,  can  only  be  brought  into 
the  scale  in  comparing  it  with  other  breech-loaders ;  in  comparison 
with  muzzle-loaders  they  may  be  esteemed  as  of  no  account. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  the  gun  itself,  and 
follow  it  with  a  description  of  the  cartridge,  which  will  show  that 
the  inventor  was  aware  of  an  important  fact  not  generally,  if  at  all, 
recognised  at  the  period  of  its  invention. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  describe 
the  manipulation  of  the  needle-gun  from  the  position  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  soldier  under  drill.  The  barrel  of  the  gun  is  thrown 
into  the  hollow  of  the  left  arm,  and  with  the  right  thumb 
the  man  pushes  back  the  projection  metal  which  secures  the 
spring;  he  then  grasps  a  stout  knob  at  the  breech  of  it  (which 
is  secured  in  a  catch,  or  nick,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cylinder,  of  which   it    forms  a   portion,    from  being   driven   out 

of  Light  Drill,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  remarks  on  these  for- 
mations in  a  recently  published  work  "  From  Cadet  to  Colonel/'  by  Major-General 
Sir  T.  Seaton,  K.C.B.  This  officer  appears  to  consider  that  the  practice  of  form- 
ing squares  on  every  alarm  of  Cavalry,  which  forms  so  leading  a  feature  in  our 
practice  of  Light  Drill,  is  in  the  field  productive  often  of  a  needless  dread  of 
Cavalry,  and  much  unsteadiness.  We  call  attention  to  this  opinion,  as  we  know  it 
has  been  held  by  other  officers  of  experience,  though  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  in  print  before.  The  system  of  rallying  by  fours  of  the  French, 
combined  with  bayonet  practice,  would  seem  to  obviate  this  objection  as  far  as 
skirmishers  are  concerned. 
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by  the  discharge)  and  having  brought  it  to  a  vertical  position, 
he  pushes  it  towards  the  stock,  and  in  so  doing  reveals  the 
cavity  in  which  the  cartridge  is  deposited.  The  cartridge  having 
been  laid  in  this  chamber,  the  same  operation  with  the  cylinder  is 
performed,  xmly  in  a  reverse  direction ;  the  knob  is  seized  and  drawn 
towards  the  barrel,  and  is  restored  to  its  original  position,  in  the 
nick,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention,  and  the  cartridge  is 
thrust  forward  into  the  barrel  by  the  same  movement.  A  more  simple 
operation  than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  we  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  doubt  the  assertion  that  it  can  be  fired  ten  or  twelve 
times  in  one  minute;  as  a  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that 
we  are  told  by  one  who  had  never  handled  such  a  gun  before, 
that  he,  on  the  first  occasion  of  using  it,  fired  five  rounds  in  one 
minute. 

When  the  cartridge  is  lying  in  the  cavity,  its  base  is  in  contact 
with  the  tube  in  which  the  needle  works  backwards  and  forwards 
in  connection  with  the  spring  contained  in  the  cylinder.  In  the 
centre  of  the  connex  mozzle  of  this  tube  there  is  a  round  hole,  and 
it  is  through  this  hole  that  the  needle  passes,  which  is  strong 
and  not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  broken  in  passing 
through  substances  less  dense  than  itself.  This  needle  at  the  mo* 
ment  the  trigger  is  touched  is  thrust  forward  through  the  gun- 
powder, and  by  striking  against  the  fulminating  powder  produces  an 
explosion  whioh  ignites  the  gunpowder  at  the  point  where  it  is 
nearest  the  bullet.  We  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  an  advantage  of  some  importance  in  the  ignition  of  the 
gunpowder  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  bullet,  which  is  thereby 
stirred,  and  a  commencement  of  movement  takes  place  before  the 
whole  of  the  powder  is  burnt,  for  though  the  explosion  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  instantaneous,  we  know  that  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
In  the  event  of  the  needle  being  broken,  it  can,  we  are  assured, 
be  readily  replaced  by  the  spare  needle  which  every  soldier 
carries. 

The  cartridge  on  which  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  needle-gun 
depends  is  thus  formed.  At  the  base  of  the  bullet,  the  paste- 
board is  so  thick  that  a  round  hole  can  be  drilled  in  it,  which  falls 
in  a  direct  line  with  that  in  the  tube  through  which  the  needle 
passes.  It  is  in  this  hole  that  the  fulminating  composition  is  placed, 
and  behind  this  the  gunpowder.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  de- 
scription that  the  cartridge  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  all  the 
soldier  has  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  deposit  it  in  the 
chamber  with  the  wrong  end  foremost,  an  occurrence  not  at  all 
likely  to  happen. 

We  do  not  require  the  evidence  of  commissioners  to  tell  us  that 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  needle-gun  weighs  heavily  on  the  Austrian 
soldiers.  It  will  be  long  before  we  can  know  the  precise  proportion 
of  the  number  of  wounds  received  by  them  during  the  battles  that 
have  been  fought  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  legs  in  com- 
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parison  with  those  received  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body  daring 
the  late  Italian  campaign,  but  from  the  statements  that  have  come 
to  as  from  a  variety  of  sources,  we  must  believe  that  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  usual.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
practice  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  action,  firing  their 
guns  without  raising  them  to  the  shoulder.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
the  case ;  the  Prussian  soldier  is  too  well  trained  to  be  likely  to 
adopt  such  a  dangerous  practice,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his 
life,  when  in  all  but  actual  contact  with  the  enemy.  A  much  more 
plausible  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  by  admitting  that  the  bullet 
goes  more  directly  to  the  object  at  which  it  is  aimed,  and  from  the 
practice  which  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian  army  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  causing  the  front  rank  to  kneel,  the  second  to  stoop, 
and  the  third  to  fire  over  the  shoulders  of  the  second,  being  exten- 
sively followed.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  great  number  of  dis- 
charges delivered  from  these  positions  would  strike  a  large  number 
of  the  enemy  low,  so  that  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  the  balls 
would  be  wasted ;  but  we  believe  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Prussian 
fire  are  largely  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  aim  taken  by  the 
Prussian  soldiers  individually ;  the  confidence  he  feels  in  his  arm 
giving  him  the  calmness,  which  would  make  a  far  inferior  weapon  a 
very  deadly  instrument  in  his  hands. 

The  training  which  every  Prussian  soldier  receives  enables  him 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  weapon ;  not  that  a  long  training  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  a  man  to  fire  with  precision,  many  men  fire  with 
wonderful  accuracy  who  have  never  previously  handled  a  rifle,  but 
as  these  may  be  considered  exceptions,  we  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count, gathered  from  the  best  sources  accessible  to  us,  of  the  amount 
of  instruction  which  every  Prussian  receives  during  his  term  of  ser- 
vice. According  to  the  Regulations,  he  must  fire  one  hundred  balls 
in  the  year ;  these  he  discharges  on  successive  days  without  any 
break,  but  he  is  not  called  on  to  deliver  more  than  ten  on  each  day. 
Every  ball  is  fired  with  great  care,  and  he  has  to  consider  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  makes  his  shot ;  the  distance  from 
the  target,  the  force  of  the  wind  and  its  effect  on  the  flight  of  the 
projectile,  the  amount  of  light,  in  short,  everything  which  could  in 
any  way  influence  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  The  positions  in  which 
he  delivers  his  fire  are  varied  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  he  leans 
to  the  right,  at  other  times  to  the  left,  in  a  kneeling  attitude  or  recum- 
bent. The  target  is  not  always  fixed,  and  he  is  occasionally  ordered 
immediately  after  firing  at  a  stationary  target,  to  fire  at  an  object  in 
motion,  or  at  another  target  at  a  different  distance.  The  men  are 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  composed  of  the  piok  of  the  men, 
who  must  have  made  a  certain  number  of  marks  with  a  given 
number  of  balls;  the  second  who  must  also  have  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  distinction,  and  the  third,  consisting  of  men  who  have 
been  just  called  out,  or  who  have  not  qualified  themselves  for  ad- 
mission into  a  higher  class.    He  begins  his  practice  at  a  distance 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  target,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  obtained  a  fixed  number  of  marks  in  five  successive  shots,  he  is 
put  back  fifty  paces,  and  this  is  repeated  until  he  has  reached  the 
furthest  point  of  the  range,  which  is  usually  six  hundred  paces ;  but 
an  exception  is  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  have* 
proved  themselves  unusually  good  marksmen,  who  are  made  to  fire 
from  points  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  target. 
The  result  of  every  ball  he  fires  is  recorded  on  his  card  by  the 
marker. 

We  have  already  said  that  every  man  is  supplied  with  one  hun- 
dred ball  cartridges,  which,  at  the  rate  of  ten  each  day  occupies  ten 
days  in  the  delivery.  But  the  men  comprising  the  battalions  of 
sharpshooters  receive  twice  this  amount  of  training,  the  minimum 
number  of  balls  he  fires  is  two  hundred,  and  the  results  he  must 
achieve  before  he  is  allowed  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  are 
more  difficult,  and  the  distance  from  the  target  is  also  increased  in 
his  case.  The  whole  of  the  officers  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned undergo  the  same  amount  of  training,  but  in  addition  to  the 
regulation  number  of  balls  the  commissioned  officer  is  permitted  to 
fire  as  many  balls  as  he  pleases  during  the  time  he  is  receiving  in* 
structions. 

The  recent  battles  show  us  the  value  of  this  steady  and 
persistent  training;  in  which  the  Prussian  soldier  takes  an 
intelligent  interest,  not  always  observable  in  the  soldiers  of  other 
armies.  .  A  French  writer  says,  that  until  recently,  the  generality 
of  French  soldiers  regarded  this  part  of  their  training  as  pure 
drudgery,  to  be  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  case  is  greatly  altered  now,  and  that  the  corps  of  riflemen, 
and  the  infantry  of  the  imperial  guard,  fire  with  astonishing  ac- 
curacy, and  that  their  example  is  closely  followed  by  the  whole  of 
the  regiments  of  the  line. 

We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  enter  into  the  relative  merits  of 
breech-loaders,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  this  when  the 
competition  between  them  now  going  on  at  Wimbledon  is  com- 
pleted. But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  competition,  it  is 
certain  that  breach-loading  weapons  of  one  pattern  or  another  will 
be  substituted  for  the  muzzle-loaders  at  present  used  in  our  army, 
as  it  will  eventually  be  in  other  armies  as  fast  as  their  means  will 
permit.  Austria,  we  are  told,  is  having  needle-guns  distributed 
among  her  troops  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  day  ;  and  though 
the  Emperor  of  France  has  countermanded  the  order  he  gave  for 
the  immediate  manufacture  of  two  hundred  thousand  needle-guns, 
it  can  only  be  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  the  best  breech- 
loader. The  selection  of  the  form  most  suitable  for  service  in  the 
field  vill  be,  or  at  any  rate  should  be,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
cartridge.  We  have  described  the  cartridge  used  in  the  needle- 
gun,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  simple  than  this 
appears  to  be.     It  is  true  that  the  Prussians  assert  that  the  coinpo- 
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silion  of  the  fulminating  compound  is  a  State  secret,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  imitate  it  are  failures,  but  it  would  be  a  libel  on  Dr. 
Abel  to  say  that  lie  could  not  manufacture  a  fulminating  powder 
which  would  retain  its  qualities  unaltered  for  an  unlimited  period. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  NAVAL  COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT 

The  present  Quarterly  Navy  List  exhibits  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Naval  Retirement  to  the  superannuated  and  the  obsolete — and  con- 
firms in  tho  several  particulars,  which  we  advanced  in  proof  of  its 
material  advantages  to  the  service  afloat,  in  disseminating  fresh 
energy  and  vigour  in  the  hearts  of  the  supporting  ramifications. 

Let  us  take  for,  example  the  Rear- Admirals'  active  list,  now  re- 
duced from  fifty-one  to  forty-nine,  to  which  fifteen  captains  have 
been  promoted.  The  honours  of  the  Bath  proudly  illustrate  their 
zealous  deeds — for  which  their  promotion  has  been  honourably  won, 
and  those  whose  breasts  are  not  blushed  with  the  ribbon  of  British 
Chivalry,  have  gained  their  flag-officer-ship  by  meritorious  and 
faithful  services. 

From  the  requirements  of  the  Naval  Service — in  which  experience 
is  indispensable  to  manoeuvre  a  fleet,  or  squadron  in  the  various 
evolutions  for  its  order  and  safety,  and  advantage  in  line  of  battle, 
and  to  manage  ships  in  general  when  contending  with  the  ele- 
ments— it  takes  six  years  in  peace,  or  five  years  of  war  and  peace 
service  to  qualify  a  captain  for  his  active  flag.  But  this  sea  service 
must  be  actually  in  captain's  commands,  as  no  time  is  allowed 
during  his  command  of  sloops  of  war  on  distant  sea9  and  in  respon- 
sible duties,  although  he  may  have  served  more  than  •'  five  year."/' 
the  time  now  allowed  to  junior  field-officers  to  qualify  them  tor  the 
rank  of  Major-General.  With  so  prolonged  a  service  as  captain  and 
commander,  the  late  retirement  is  a  most  judicious  act,  as  the  cap- 
tain's seniority  is  now  reduced  to  sixteeu  years,  when  he  may  attain 
his  flag  rank  at  a  time  approximating  to  that  of  a  colonel  promoted 
to  general  officer. 

Tt  is  remarkable  that  only  one  vacancy  on  the  active  flag  list  has 
occurred  since  the  2nd  December  last  year,  by  the  death  of  Reai- 
Aclmiral  Hutton  which  has  promoted  a  captain  to  active  flag-rank. 
Previous  to  the  Retirement  in  April,  t  he  active  fl  ig  officers  consisted 
of  102,  those  reserved  on  "service  pensions"  of  10=112,  a  death 
among  whom  promoted  a  captain  to  the  rear-admirals'  active  list. 
The  active  flag-list,  at  present  consists  of  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  3, 
Admirals  20,  Vice-Admirals  24,  Rear- Admirals  49=96,  Reduction 
6.  "The  active  flag-list  to  be  reduced  to  85.  Admirals  ol  the  fleet 
and  Admirals  21.  (But  not  to  be  more  than  three  Admirals  of  the 
Fleet  at  one  time).     Vice- Admirals  22,  Rear- Admirals  42." 
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"  This  reduction  to  be  made  gradually,  by  only  filling  up  two  out 
of  every  three  vacancies  caused  by  the  removal  of  flag-officers  who 
accept  Greenwich  pensions,  and  by  retirements  from  age,  whether 
optional  or  compulsory.  Vacancies  from  all  other  causes  to  be  filled 
up  as  they  occur.  Vacancies  on  the  list  of  flag-officers  on  reserved  * 
half  pay  in  receipt  of  service  pensions,  and  on  the  list  of  flag-officers 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  will  not  be  611ed  up." 

An  actuary  might  give  an  approximate  number  of  vacancies  on  the 
active  flag-list  which  would  promote  Captains  to  the  active  flag-list 
between  this  date  and  July  next  year.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
the  vacancies  on  a  list  still  under  reduction  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  required  promotion  alive  to  reward  the  senior  captains  of 
the  Navy,  numbers  of  whom,  who  have  served  double  the  number 
of  years,  as  captains  and  commanders  than  the  lieutenant-colonels 
and  majors  in  the  army  qualified  for  promotion  to  major- 
generals. 

The  rule  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  24th  March  1866,  all 
with  grateful  feelings,  must  admit  has  caused  a  most  liberal  pro- 
motion throughout  the  executive  ranks,  who  can,  therefore,  patiently 
await  its  eventual  effect. 

To  invigorate  the  active  flag-list  we  had  previously  calculated 
that  it  would  require  nine  captains  to  be  promoted  to  active  flag-rank 
annually.  There  are  already  sixteen  captains  promoted  to  Bear- 
Admirals  on  the  active  list  since  January,  and  should  two  more  be 
promoted  before  next  January,  there  will  be  nine  captains  promoted 
in  1866  in  advance  of  the  approximate  promotion  for  1867.  But 
should  the  three  captains  of  1850,  the  two  of  1851,  and  the 
two  senior  of  1852  be  promoted  before  January  1868,  the  remain- 
ing captains  of  1852  will  be  under  sixteen  years'  seniority. 

Since  January  1866,  two  Vice- Admirals  have  been  promoted  to 
Admirals,  and  eight  Bear-Admirals  to  Vice-Admirals  on  the  active 
list. 

Sixteen  captains  have  been  promoted  to  Bear-Admirals  on  the 
active  list,  which  consists  including  the  promotion  of  Commanders 
Balfour  and  Heneage,  of  298,  reduction  2.  "  (The  captains'  list  to  be 
reduced  gradually  to  250,  by  filling  up  only  two  out  of  every  three 
vacancies  caused  by  age  retirements  from  that  list,  whether  optional 
or  compulsory.  Vacancies  from  all  other  causes  are  to  be  filled  up 
as  they  occur)/'  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Captains  promoted  to  Bear- 
Admirals,  the  promotion  of  Commanders  to  Captains  will  henceforth 
be  necessarily  slow. 

The  Commanders'  active  list  numbered  896  up  to  20th  June, 
since  which  two  removals,  and  seven  additions ;  consequently,  on 
1st  July,  it  was  one  above  the  permanent  number  400.  Fifty 
lieutenants  have  been  promoted  to  Commanders  on  the  active  list, 
and  48  sub-lieutenants  to  lieutenants  whose  list  consisted  of  725. 
Since  which  25  were  added  on  the  28th  June,  reduction  to  that  date 
seven. 
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These  are  the  joyful  promotions  occasioned  by  the  Compulsory 
Retirement  extended  to  all  the  executive  lists  "  under  the  Order  in 
Council  of  24th  March,  1866." 

The  advantages  of  this  Retirement  were  also  proportionally  great 
to  those  flag-officers  and  captains  compulsorily  or  optionally  retired 
on  promotion,  or  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions,  viz. 

Three  Vice- Admirals  and  three  Rear-Admirals  retired  on  a  separate 
list  of  Greenwich  out  pensions,  the  junior  four  of  whom  were  pro- 
moted to  Vice-Admirals  on  the  2nd  April,  1866. 

Of  the  fifteen  flag-officers  retired  from  the  active  list  of  flag-officers. 
Two  Vice- Admirals  were  promoted  to  Admirals,  and  1  Rear- Admiral 
to  Vice. Admiral,  with  increased  half-pay. 

On  the  (B)  list  of  flag-officers  on  the  reserved  half-pay,  the  follow- 
ing brevet  promotions  were  consequent  on  the  compulsory  retirement, 
one  Vice-Admiral  to  Admiral  and  five  Rear-Admirals  to  Vice-Ad- 
mirals. 

Also  the  brevet  promotions  on  the  C,  and  C.D.E.  lists  of  retired 
flag-officers.  Six  Vice-Admirals  to  Admirals.  One  Rear-Admiral 
to  Vice-Admiral,  and  5  captains  to  Rear-Admirals.  Removing  the 
name  of  Vice-Admiral  Herringham  deceased,  these  lists  number  94. 

On  the  T  list  of  Rear-Admirals,  4  captains  were  promoted, 
and  to  receive  Rear- Admiral's  half-pay  25s  per  diem,  and  2  cap- 
tains from  the  active  list  to  the  retired  list  T,  with  increased 
Retired  pay.  The  Rear-Admirals  on  this  list  are  17,  and  the 
Captains  70. 

Having  thus  proved  the  advantages  of  the  Compulsory  Retirement, 
and  the  increase  of  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions  at  the  estimated 
expense  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  we  may 
be  certain  from  the  slowness  of  promotion  to  the  Rear- Admirals' 
active  list,  which  must  inevitably  ensue  until  1868,  that  there  will 
be  a  great  reduction  in  the  retired  and  reserved  pay  of  the  flag- 
officers  and  captains  from  the  active  lists. 

Since  January,  the  reserved  flag-officers1  list  has  been  decreased 
one  at  £456  5s.  per  annum,  and  those  retired  on  the  C,  and  CD. 
E.  lists  seven   at  £365  each =£3,0 11  5s. 

From  the  advanced  ages  of  (he  flag-officers  on  the  service  pension 
list  10,  the  reserved  flag-officers  B  list  99,  and  the  retired 
and  C.D.E.  lists  95=204,  one  might  imagine  a  greater  "bill  of 
mortality/'  However,  the  fact  is,  the  longevity  of  the  flag-officers, 
active,  pensioned,  reserved  and  retired  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  "Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Claret"  has  been  imbibed,  instead 
of  the  spirit  and  water  compounds  which  debilitate  and  not  in- 
vigorate the  system.  The  Chancellor  declared  in  open  senate,  that  he 
had  "  passed  tne  Rubicon  with  the  ministerial  forces  to  fight  the  battle 
of  reform,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  had 
independently  cut  off  their  retreat,  by  destroying  his  vessels,  boats 
and  bridges/'  but  being  overwhelmed  in  his  attack,  he  compelled 
them  to  capitulate  to  the  opposition,  when  he  could  with  flying 
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colours  have  recrossed  that  classical  stream  on  the  pontoons  made 
out  of  the  empty  claret  casks.  But  Gladstone  when  thinking  of  Ccesar, 
had  in  his  heart  Carabronne's  "  La  Garde  raeurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas." 

The  Standard  July  4,  announces  the  promotion  of  25  sub-lieu- 
tenants to  Lieutenants,  and  the  previous  promotions  since  £0  June, 
to  which  date  the  Navy  List  was  corrected,  of  7  Lieutenants  to  Com- 
manders, and  2  Commanders  to  Captains,  comprise  the  "  hauling 
down  vacancies"  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Board 
striking  their  Admiralty  flags.  In  course,  their  lordships,  did  not 
forget  to  style  the  25  Lieutenants,  "  esquires"  in  their  commissions 
as  the  amende  honorable  for  having  mistered  them,  when  they 
esquired  by  commission  the  junior  classes,  masters,  paymasters,  and 
chief  engineers,  as  verified  on  the  30th  June,  when,  "  the  under- 
mentioned second  masters  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  in 
Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  viz.,  J.  B.  Walker,  W.  H.  Purvis,  E.  II.  C. 
Smith,  W.  J.  Hooper,  J.  Edwards,  C.  W.  M'Conachy,  H.  D. 
Walker,  G.  White,  C.  Love,  S.  H.  Liddell,  V.  H.  Lys  (acting),  E. 
X.  Barnes,  Esq.,  T.  S.,  12  in  number,  but  of  engineers  to  chief  engi- 
neers, or  of  Assistant-Paymasters  to  Paymasters  not  one. 

Their  lordships  also  extended  promotion  on  going  oat  of  office, 
to  Dr.  W.  Macleod,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Domville,  who  are 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Deputy  Inspectors  General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

But  why  the  promotion  was  not  extended  to  that  of  raising  two 
Paymasters  to  the  rank  of  paymasters-in-chief,  and  to  two  chief 
engineers  to  the  rank  of  inspectors  of  machinery  afloat,  is  beyond 
the  radius  of  Tristram's  comprehension. 

However,  these  and  other  minor  points  of  detraction  or  omission, 
which  we  in  previous  papers  have  specified,  do  not  diminish  our 
proofs,  that  the  late  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  made  greater  im- 
provements in  the  Navy  generally,  than  any  "  Board,"  since  that  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  appointed  Lord  Cochrane  to  Post-Captain  of 
a  collier,  who  promoted  a  commander  to  post-captain  for  cutting 
down  an  old  tree  which  obstructed  the  vista  from  his  lordship's 
drawing-room,  and  who  manufactured  half- a-dozen  pursers  out  of 
farmers  and  corn-chandlers,  direct  from  the  sod  and  the  shop,  to 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  of  war.  WTe  were  shipmate  with  one  in  1812, 
who  lunched  on  "  gin  cordial  and  ginger-bread,  antidotes  to  the 
nausea  of  bilge-water,  and  the  indigestion  of  flint-biscuit." 

The  retirement  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  25th  June,  1851, 
was  obtained,  "  with  a  view  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  Naval 
Service,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  present 
charge  for  half-pay,"  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  ascertain, 
by  tabular  proof,  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  charge  of  half 
pay  up  to  20th  Juue,  1866. 

There  were,  on  the  20th  September,  1851,  by  the  Navy  List, 
corrected  to  that  date,  two  Admirals  of  the  Fleet :  Sir  Thomas  Byam 
Martin,  G.C.B.,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  George  Cockuurn,  Major-General  of  Marines  and  Hear  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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On  the  20th  June,  1866,  there  were  three  Admirals  of  the  Fleet, 
Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.,  (first  and  principal  Naval  Aidf-de- 
Camp  to  the  Queen),  Sir  Lucius  Curtis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  G.C.B. 

Both  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  in  1851  were  pluralisms;  in  1866, 
ov)y  one  of  the  three  is  so  favoured,  Sir  William  Parker,  half-pay, 
£1,222  15s.,  4ide-de.campship,  £565,  equal  to  £1387  15s.  per 
annum.  On  the  decease  of  the  valiant  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  the  present  distinguished  senior  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
the  successor  of  the  latter  ought  to  receive  «£  1,500  per  annum,  and 
the  Naval  Aide-de-campship  revert  to  an  Admiral,  who  should 
relinquish  that  sinecure  appointment,  as  the  two  admirals,  who  are 
vice  and  rear-admirals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  relinquish  their 
honourable  distinctions  on  attaining  the  higher  honours  of  Admirals 
of  the  Fleet.  Sir  John  Pakington  was  famed  in  his  first  adminis- 
tration for  individual  acts  of  justice,  whom,  we  trust,  will  redress 
the  several  cases  of  hardships  overlooked  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  certainly  worked  wonders  for  the  general  good  of  all  classes. 
We  have  noticed,  since  our  scribbling  career  commenced  in  1833, 
that  there  has  been  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  several  naval 
retirements,  than  in  the  rectifying  therein  of  the  individual  cases  of 
hardships  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  Admiralty,  because 
separate  orders  in  council  are  required  for  their  correction. 


NAVY  LIST. 

September  20th,  1851. 
Active  List  Admirals  of  the  Fleet     .  2  \ 

„        Admirals        .        .        .  21  I 

„         Vice-Admirals         .        .  27  I 

„         Rear- Admirals         •        .        .  51 ) 

Reserved    List.    Flag   Officers  pensioned  10 

„  „  at  25s.  per  diem  44 

Retired  List 40 

„  Flag  Officers  at  20s.  per  diem  65 

„  Captains       at  20s.  per  diem  30 

„  „     '        at  18s.  per  diem  94 

„    Flag  Officers  Greenwich  Hospital 

„  „         Greenwich  Hospital 

„  pensions,  3  at  XI  12s.  6d 

„  per  diem        .        • 

„  „        3  at  25s.     per  diem 

„  „        5  at  52s.            „ 

,.  „        6  at  32s.  6d.      „ 

„  „        4  at  25s.            „ 

T      „      17  at  25s. 

„  T  Capts.at208.  and  18s.    „ 


Jane  20th,  1866. 
3> 


101      96 


10 
44 


231 


: 


decrease  5 


10    10 

99    99 

/  25 

)69 

95)    1 


4  included  with  the 
Reserved  Flag  Officers 

f 

6  February  16, 1866. 


108  < 


J  15    March  24th  1866 
f  17 

;;o 


383    408  Increase  20  since  1851. 


Active  List.    Captains 461  296    decrease  165. 

Retired  List.        „          Greenwich  Hospital    .  2 

Reserved  List.      ,,         from  Commrs.  List  F.G.  20  80 

Retired  List.        „                     „              HJ.K.  99  150 

U.  146 


582     672    decrease  90. 
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Active  List.    Commanders      ....  565  396 

Retired  List.            „          Greenwich  Hospital  4 

Reserved  List.         „          Half  pay         .        .  191 

M.N.  List       .        .  20  81 

Retired  List.            „          V.  List    ...  28 

1816  List        .        .  100  99 

W.  List  ...  233 


880    837    decrease  43. 


Active  List.    Lieutenants                         .        .1230  725 
Retired  List.          „        Greenwich  Hospital    .        8 

„                  „   Naval  Knights  of  Windsor        6  5 

„  „   P.  Brevet-Commanders  on 

Lieutenants  Half  pay      .    217  417 

Reserved  List 866  10    R.  List. 

Retired  List 2    X.  List. 

2327  1159    decrease  1168. 


In  fifteen  years,  the  lists  of  flag-officers,  including  the  senior  re- 
tired captains,  have  increased  twenty,  but  the  estimates  for  the 
reserved  and  retired  pay  of  flag  officers  are  considerably  higher. 
However,  the  captains'  lists  have  decreased  90,  the  commanders' 
lists  48,  and  the  lieutenants'  lists  1168,  which  must  have  ma- 
terially "reduced  the  charge  for  half-pay/'  the  object  of  the  Order 
in  Council  of  25th  June,  1851,  and  progressively  been  "  to  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Naval  Service/' 

From  the  junior  captains  retired  on  the  F.  G  and  U  lists, 
the  commanders  on  the  V.  M.  N.  and  W  lists,  the  commanders 
on  the  X  and  R  lists  being  variously  paid  by  seniority  or 
sea  time,  no  approximation  to  the  reduction  of  the  general  charge 
for  half-pay  can  be  calculated,  without  tedious  research,  beyond 
our  power.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  must  inevitably  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  promotion  to  the  active 
flag  list,  which  will  consequently  bring  on  another  brevet  promo* 
tion  and  retirement  in  1868,  not  contemplated  by  the  Admiralty  in 
1851,  for  "While  my  lords  have  recommended  the  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  brevet  promotion  in  future,  they  are  neverthe- 
less desirous  of  meeting  the  claims  of  old  officers  who  have  served 
long  and  well,  and  who  seek  their  promotion  rather  as  a  reward 
for  past  services,  than  in  the  expectation  of  further  employment." 
Also  for  the  progressive  reward  to  all  those  officers  on  active  sea 
service,  in  conformity  with  the  equitable  opinion  in  the  "Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Naval  and  Military  Iuquiry  in  March,  I860," 
recommending  a  considerable  increase  to  the  sea-pay  of  Naval 
Lieutenants. 

"  Carefully  weighing  the  urgent  reasons  that  exist  for  a  rigidly 
economical  administration  of  the  public  revenues  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  no  less  imperative  necessity  of  keeping  the 
limited  naval  establishment  employed  in  time  of  peace,  energetic, 
and  therefore  useful,  contented,  and  therefore  efficient." 
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To  which  we  may  submit,  that  the  correction  of  the  anomalies 
in  the  Naval  Retirements  of  the  war  veterans,  commencing  from 
1st  Ad  gust,  I860,  and  the  reconsideration  of  the  peculiarly  hard 
case  of  the  junior  retired  captains  in  the  H.  I.  K.  lists,  the  worst 
half-paid  officers  of  the  whole  Navy,  would  soften  their  slow  march 
to  the  grave  not  far  distant,  after  the  advanced  age  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  and  the  toils  of  the  blockading  services,  and  the 
wounds  of  the  "old  wars,"  the  commemoration  of  which  is  cele- 
brated by  "The  Royal  Naval  Club  of  1765,"  on  the  anniversaries 
of  the  glorious  battles  of  the  British  Fleet. 

Lord  Rodney's  Action,  12th  April,  1782. 

Lord  Howe's  Victory,  1st  June,  1794. 

Lord  Bridport's  Action,  23rd  June,  1795. 

Sir  John  Jervis's  Action  off  St.  Vincent,  14th  Feb.,  1797. 

Lord  Duncan's  Battle  of  Camperdown,  11th  Oct,  1797. 

Nelson's  Battle  of  the  Nile,  1st  Aug.,  1798. 

Nelson's  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  2nd  April,  1301. 

Nelson's  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  21st  October,  1805. 

Sir  John  Duckworth's  Action  off  St.  Domingo,  14th  Feb.,  1806. 

Lord  Exmonth's  Battle  of  Algiers,  27th  August,  1816. 
Nelson's  Trafalgar,  broke  the  combined  lines  of  battle,  and  won  the 
crowning  victory  over  Fleets  on  the  ocean.  Exmouth's  Algiers  was 
that  over  batteries  and  castles.  The  undaunted  hero  and.  skilful 
seaman  ran  before  a  strong  breeze  on  a  leeshore,  anchored  abreast 
of  the  fortifications  and  silenced  every  gun.  God  stilled  the  wind 
and  the  sea,  and  British  seamen  ended  the  "  Old  Wars"  by  setting 
the  Christian  captives  free. 


THE  BB1TTSH  ARMY  :  ITS  RECRUITING. 

The  present  estimates  and  the  declarations  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  disclosed  the  startling  fact  that  the  force  voted  this 
year  is,  by  over  10,000  men  less  than  were  supposed  to  be  under 
arms  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  this  serious  diminution 
arises— not  from  the  discharge  of  soldiers  deemed  unneeded  for 
our  regiments — but  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  recruits  to  complete  the  complement  demanded 
by  the  minister  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

This  fact  is  serious  enough  of  itself;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
to  consider  it  in  connection  with  others  which  aggravate  its  pres- 
sure and  intensify  its  national  importance.  As  will  presently  ap- 
pear, our  army  is  a  body  of  picked  men,  absolutely  the  elite  of  the 
population  as  to  its  physical  attributes,  in  the  flower  of  its  age  and 
vigour.  It  is  recruited  from  a  population,  some  of  whom  are  con- 
scious of  defects  that  prevent  them  from  even  offering  themselves 
as  soldiers,  and  others  are  rejected  in  large  numbers  when  they  do 
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offer.  After  thus  sifting  tbe  social  horde  and  gathering  its  best 
grains,  the  army  sends  back,  as  we  have  previously  shown,*  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  as  invalids  or  pensioners,  to  the  population 
from  which  they  were  drawn,  to  be  reckoned  when  they  die,  not  as 
soldiers,  but  as  civilians,  so  as  to  swell  the  proper  rate  of  mortality 
of  the  civil  population.  The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  un- 
deniable facts  is,  that  the  army  burns  at  both  ends  tbe  candle  of 
the  nation's  vitality,  and  that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  a  most  efficient  cause  of 
physical  deterioration  in  the  British  race.t  We  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  social  science  investigators  and  philosophers  to  discuss,  and 
proceed  with  the  facts  of  the  matter,  which  are  full  of  interest, 
curious,  suggestive,  appealing  to  our  sympathies  through  the  ima- 
gination. For  the  army  does  not  consist  merely  of  labourers,  hus- 
bandmen, and  servants.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks  manufacturing 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  all  the  trades,  shopmen  and  clerks, 
finally  students  and  professional  gentlemen.  In  looking  at  a  piece 
of  amber  with  primitive  insects  entombed  in  it,  we  are  apt  to  won- 
der with  the  poet — "  how  the they  got  there  "    But  there's 

no  need  of  wondering  how  students  and  professional  gentlemen 
come  to  enlist  as  private  soldiers,  and  get  entombed  in  the  army 
like  the  primitive  insects  in  amber.  Imagination,  with  the  expe- 
riences of  life's  stern  realities,  easily  suggests  the  «  reason  why " 
the  bitter  "  because"  that  would  wring  the  heart  with  anguish  if 
we  did  not  consider  that,  after  all,  it  is  better  10  enlist  in  the 
army  than  to  do  worse,  as  the  annals  of  crime  abundantly  disclose. 
To  the  physical  credit  of  this  class  of  recruits  we  may  state  that 
fewer  of  them  are  rejected  than  in  any  other  "  walk  in  life." 

There  is  no  lack  of  precaution  in  securing  u  healthy  lives"  fop 
the  insurance  office  of  recruiting.  There  are  two  inspections,  the 
primary  by  civil  practitioners  and  army  medical  officers,  the  secon- 
dary by  special  medical  functionaries. 

During  the  jear  1863,  11,487  recruits  were  inspected  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  recruiting  districts,  and  nearly  half  of  them, 
or  5,070,  or  441  per  1,000  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.  The 
number  of  primary  inspections  was  8,089,  and  secondary,  3,398, 
and  the  rejections  in  each  were  4,039  and  1,031,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  499  and  303  per  1,000  respectively.  Of  the  recruits  in 
the  class  of  secondary  inspections,  2,868  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined by  civil  practitioners,  and  530  by  army  medical  officers, 

*  U.  S.  M.,  May,  "The  British  Army;  its  rate  of  Mortality,  Diseases,  Invalid- 
ing " 

f  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Deterioration  of 
Race."  The  moral  of  his  treatise  is  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  our  large  towns, 
the  physical  health  of  the  nation  is  impaired,  and  is  being  impaired;  that  our  young 
men  are  no  longer  fit  for  soldiers ;  muscular  development  is  decreasing;  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  feebler  than  in  our  forefathers  ;  the  population  have  less  stamina  to 
reiUt  atmospheric  changes ;  men  do  not  bear  pain  so  well  as  formerly,  and  are  more 
tubject  to  di»ea>e. 


Inspected. 

Rejected. 

.     5,405 

2,482 

109 

36 

.     1,598 

582 

4,297 

1,936 

78 

34 
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and  the  rejections  were  95 1  of  the  former,  and  eighty  of  the  latter, 
or  331,  and  151  per  1,000  of  each  inspected. 

Tbe  rejections  from  both  primary  and  secondary  inspections 
have  been  in  excess  of  the  proportion  in  1 862,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  per  1,000  of  the  recruits  examined.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  distributed  equally  among  the  districts.  In  the  Leeds  dis- 
trict it  has  amounted  to  158  per  1,000,  and  in  Liverpool  to  128; 
while  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  upon  the  ratio  of  1862. 

The  native  countries  of  the  recruits  inspected  and  rejected,  and 
their  numbers  appear  from  the  following  table : 

England 

Wales  .  ... 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign  countries 

Total  .  .  11,487        5,070 

This  table  shows  the  rejections  in  1863  to  have  been  highest 
among  the  natives  of  England,  and,  omitting  Wales  on  account 
of  the  very  small  number,  lowest  among  ihose  of  Scotland;  their 
portions  in  this  respect  being  the  converse  of  the  average  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

The  relative  portion  of  recruits  furnished  by  each  country  was 
as  follows  : — 

1863  1860.2 

England  and  Wales  .  .         480         553 

Scotland         .  .  .  .         139         127 

Ireland  ....         374-       314 

The  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  .  7  6 

Thus,  compared  with  the  three  preceding  years  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  Englishmen  enlisted,  and  an  in- 
crease in  Irish  and  Scotch,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter,  though 
ubove  the  average,  was  lower  than  in  1862. 

The  rejections  have  been  highest  among  recruits  for  the  cavalry, 
and  lowest  for  the  Foot  Guards. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  the  inquiry,  the  causes  of  rejection  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  inspections  respectively  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine  various  kinds  of  diseases,  de- 
ficiencies, or  impediments  which  swell  the  list  of  rejections.  The 
immense  table  before  us  gives  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the 
prevalent  diseases,  physical  defects,  and  malformations  of  the 
British  race  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  positively  to  exhaust 
the  entire  subject  of  Nosology  or  the  Science  of  Diseases. 

Of  course,   disease  of  the  veins  (Varix)  stands  highest  in  the 
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list  of  causes  of  rejection, — 22.95  per  1,000  for  the  United 
Kingdom ;  after  which  follow,  according  to  their  numerical 
strength,  the  following  diseases  or  malformations  with  their  rates 
per  1,000:— Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  44.73;  varicocele 
(or,  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum)  32.08 ; 
small  or  malformed  chest  and  carvature  of  the  spine,  24.43 ;  de- 
fects of  the  lower  extremities  from  fracture,  contraction,  luxation 
(or  disjointing),  &c.,  46.50;  muscular  tenuity,  17.66;  ulcers, 
wounds,  and  scars,  9.71 ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  12.36 ;  unsound 
health,  marks  of  cupping,  blistering,  &c,  10.30 ;  syphilis,  4.4 1 ; 
phthisis  (consumption),  5.59. 

In  the  less  degree  follow  other  diseases  and  malformations,  such 
as  defects  of  the  upper  extremities,  from  fracture,  contraction,  &c., 
affections  of  the  bones  and  muscles ;  affections  of  the  skin ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  debility ;  malformation  of  the  ears,  nose,  and 
month,  chest,  and  spine ;  marks  of  punishment,  or  letters  D  or 
B  C),  all  which  add  to  the  quota  of  rejections,  testifying  to  the  ad- 
mirable quality  of  the  human  species  finally  permitted  to  wear  the 
British  uniform,  and  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Service. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  marked  or  branded  as  above,  should 
make  appearance  at  all,  and  yet  nearly  two  per  1,000  (or  1.77) 
thus  branded,  try  to  get  into  the  service  again,  or  in  spite  of  their 
B.C.    ("Bad  Character.") 

Here  we  may  pause— reverting  to  the  causes  of  invaliding  in  the 
army,  as  stated  in  our  previous  article,  namely : — ! .  Miasmatic  dis- 
eases (fevers,  dysentery,  &c.)  2.  Enthetic  diseases.  8.  Tubercular 
diseases  (consumption,  &c.)  4.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
5.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  6.  Diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system.  m  7.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  These  are  the 
diseases  with  which  the  invalids  are  returned  to  the  community ; 
and,  turning  to  the  item  of  tubercular  diseases  (consumption,  &c.) 
the  proverbial  scourge  of  oar  population,  for  which  only  5.59  per 
thousand  were  rejected  as  recruits  in  1863,  we  find  that  there  were 
invalided  from  the  army,  in  the  same  year,  as  follows,  per  thou- 
sand:— 

Military  Train .         .         .         5.14  * 
Cavalry  of  the  Line  .  6.57 

Depot  Battalions  .  .  6.69 
Royal  Artillery  .  7.20 

Depot  Brigade,  R.A.  .  7.20 
Infantry  Regiments  .  •  8.10 
Foot  Guards     .  .       12.90 

Household  Cavalry  .  .  13.16 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Military  Train  is  the  only  corps 
which  did  not  reject  as  invalids  fewer  than  were  refused  by  the 
Army  as  recruits  from  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
whilst  all  the  other  corps  enumerated  far  exceeded,  or  more  than, 
doubled  the  quota. 
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Now,  we  admit  that  there  are  various  theories  respecting  the 
origin  of  "  Tubercular  Disease,"  (consumption,  frc),  but  there  is 
no  question  about  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this  formidable 
malady,  *  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  and  here  we  have 
the  frightful  fact  of  the  germ  of  the  disease  most  formidably  de- 
veloped in  our  army.  During  the  past  week  (ending  April  28),  we 
find  that  out  of  4,570  persons  who  died  in  London,  and  twelve 
other  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  227  were  taken  off  by 
phthisis,  or  consumption,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  14.75  of  the 
entire  week's  mortality.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  disease 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  our  soldiers. 

The  disabilities  of  the  recruits  in  which  a  marked  increase  is 
shown  in  the  primary  inspections,  have  been  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
varicose  veins,  and  defective  teeth,*  and  in  the  secondary  inspec- 
tions, from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  small  or  malformed  chest,  vari- 
cocele, and  defective  condition  of  the  lower  extremities. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rejections  on  the  score  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes ;  no  doubt  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  greater 
attention  in  examining  into  the  range  of  vision  of  the  recruits  with 
reference  to  their  seeing  the  "  centre"  of  the  target  at  rifle-practice 
for  musketry,  which  has  of  late  years  received  so  great  a  develop- 
ment. It  appears,  however,  that  the  increase  under  this  cause  of 
rejection  has  been  almost  confined  to  the  English  districts. 

With  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  recruits,  the  great  'majority 
were  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  from  nineteen  to  twenty, 
ami  from  twenty  to  twenty-one.  Those  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  did  not  number  more  than  5.08  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  boys  under  seventeen,  and  men  above  twenty- 
five,  was  lower  than  in  1862,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being 
2.90  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  latter  2.41  per  cent.  At  the  in- 
termediate ages  there  has  been  a  larger  proportion  under,  and  a 
smaller  above  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  standard  for  recruits  during  1863  remained  unchanged,  the 
minimum  height  being  5  feet  6  inches,  except  for  the  Military 
Train,  Artillery,  and  Engineer  drivers,  and  stone-cutters  and  brick- 
layers for  the  Royal  Engineers. 

We  find  that  the  height  of  the  recruits  varied  from  5  feet  3  in- 
ches, to  6  feet  upwards.  The  great  majority  were  from  5  feet  6 
inches  to  5  feet  7  inches,  namely,  40.49  per  cent. ;  from  5  feet  7 
inches  to  5  feet  8  iuches,  22.32  per  cent. ;  and  from  5  feet  8  in- 
ches to  5  feet  9  inches,  11.62  per  cent. 

From  5  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches,  there  were  only  6.41 
per  cent. :  from  5  feet  11  inches  to  6  feet,  1.36  per  cent.;  and 
from  6  feet  upwards,  0.57  per  cent.,  or  57  in  the  10,000  men. 

*  It  may  teem  strange  that  defective  teeth  should  be  made  a  disqualification  in 
recruit 8 ;  but  good  teeth  are  essential  to  the  digestion  of  food  by  thorough  mastica- 
tion, and  upon  good  digestion  everything  depends  in  the  human  system,  if  we  re- 
quire a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  efficient  body  and  mind.  It  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  us  to  understand  why,  being  so  essential  in  every  way,  these  "  organs"  are 
in  general,  the  first  to  take  leave  of  us. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  recruits  were,  "light  weights/' 
namely,  from  HOIbs/to  1201bs.,  10.02  per  cent. ;  from  1201bs.  to 
1301bs.  26.10  per  cent  from  1801b§.  to  1401bs.,  80.50  per  cent. ; 
from  1401bs.  to  1501bs.,  17.86  per  cent. 

From  1501bs.  to  1601bs.  there  were  7.77  per  cent. ;  from  160 
lbs.  to  1701b*.,  2.86  per  cent. ;  and  from  1701bs.  (11  stone,  21bs., 
and  upwards),  not  1  per  cent.,  namely,  0.75  per  cent.,  whilst 
under  lOOlbs.  (7  stone  21bs.),  there  were  2.80  per  cent. 

The  extent  of  education  or  ability  to  read  and  write,  in  the  re- 
cruits cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  although,  compared 
with  the  results  of  1862,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  unedu- 
cated men  in  the  English  and  Scotch  districts.  Of  every  1,000 
recruits  examined  there  were,  unable  to  read  or  write,  290  in  the 
English  districts ;  182  in  the  Scotch ;  and  319  in  the  Irish  ;  able 
to  read  only,  in  the  English  district,  70;  in  the  Scotch,  1 66 ;  in 
the  Irish,  93 ;  able  to  read  and  write,  in  the  English  districts,  640 ; 
in  the  Scotch,  652 ;  in  the  Irish,  588. 

Of  well-educated  recruits  who  presented  themselves,  the  number 
was  remarkable.  London  contributed  no  less  than  239,  or  fully 
one  fourteenth  of  the  11,487.  But  proportionately  to  her  popu- 
lation, Liverpool  sent  more  of  this  class  to  the  recruiting  Serjeant, 
the  number  being  135,— at  least  every  twelfth  man  among  those 
from  Liverpool  being  well-educated.  Cork,  however,  stood  even 
higher;  out  of  495  recruits  wiiom  she  sent,  no  less  than  135  also, 
or  nearly  every  fourth  man,  being  in  that  category. 

The  total  number  of  well-educated  men  among  the  applicants 
was  565  in  the  11,487,  thus  constituting  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  number, — in  other  words,  every  twentieth  man  was  a  gentle- 
man by  education,  if  not  by  birth,  as  well  as  education.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  significant  facts  elicited  from 
the  returns. 

If  the  extent  of  education  among  the  recruits  inspected  in  the 
different  arms  of  the  service  be  tested  by  the  number  unable  to 
read  and  write,  it  will  stand  thus  :— 

Royal  Engineers    .  .         .         .           2" 

Household  Cavalry  ...          3 

Cavalry  of  the  Line  .         •         .  10 

Cavalry  Depots      .  .         .         .  13 

Military  Train      .  .         .  15  >■     per  1000. 

Foot  Guards          .  .         .         .  18  | 

Infantry   Regiments  •         ,         .  22 

Royal  Artillery      ....  25 

Depot  Battalions  26^ 

We  come  now  to  another  interesting  item  of  our  inquiry,  the  oc- 
cupation of  recruits. 

Of  every  1,000  recruits,  the  proportion  furnished  by  each  group 
of  occupations  was  as  follows  :  — 
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1 
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Uuited  Kingdom. 

1.  Labourers,  Husbandmen,  and  Servants        .         .         557 

2.  Manufacturing  Artisans  (as  Clothworkers 

Weavers,  Lace-makers,  &c. .  .         .         .  124 

3.  Mechanics  employed  in  occupations  favourable  to 

Physical  Development,  (as  Carpenters,  Smiths, 
Masons,  &c.)     .  •  201 

4.  Shopmen  and  Clerks 81 

5.  Professional  Occupations,  Students     ...  8 

6.  Boys.  29 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  rejected  has  been  distributed  over 

all  the  classes  except  the  fourth  and  fifth — shopmen,  clerks,  and 
professional  occupations.  In  the  English  districts  it  has  extended 
to  the  fourth  also.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
rejections  in  the  second  and  fourth  classes ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third,  but  an  increase  in  the  other  three  classes. 
The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  labourers  en- 
listed in  all  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  shopmen  and  clerks 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  mechanics  in  Ireland. 

The  native  countries  of  the  recruits  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Inspected. 

Ratio 

per  1000  Rejected. 

England 

7,876 

262 

Wales 

129 

202 

Scotland       .             .             . 

1,511 

154 

Ireland 

4,418 

197 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign 

Countries 

123 

195 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  the  English  recruits  were  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  requirements  for  the  British  soldier. 

The  proportion  of  recruits  furnished  by  each  country  in  every 
1,000  examined  was — 

From  England  and  Wales        ....        569 

Scotland  .  108 

Ireland    .  314 

Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries      ...  9 

This  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  Scotland,  and  corresponding 
increase  from  Ireland,  compared  with  1862 ;  the  proportion  for 
England  and  Wales  being  the  same  as  in  that  year. 

The  results  in  the  regiments  and  depdts  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  in  the  recruiting  districts,  as  above  given.  In  the 
latter,  the  proportion  of  labourers  is  rather  higher,  and  of  artizans 
and  boys  lower  than  in  the  regiments.  Compared  with  1862, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  third,  and  an  increase  in  the  second 
group. 

There  is  also,  as  to  the  standard,  in  the  regiments  and  dep&ts  a 
great  decrease  in  the  proportion  under  5  feet  4  inches,  but  an  in- 
crease between  5  feet  5  inches,  and  5  feet  6  inches. 
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There  is  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  at  the  various 
heights  above  5  feet  7  inches. 

Such  are  the  facts  relative  to  our  Army  Recruiting.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  such  extensive  reductions  could  only  be  made  iu  time 
of  peace.  During  war,  so  searching  a  choice  would  be  impossible, 
for  then  we  must  take  men  of  any  passable  quality  at  any  price 
they  may  require ;  and  while  clearly  proving  that  debauchery  of 
one  kind  or  another  must  have  mainly  contributed  to  their  ex- 
traordinary number,  these  rejections  tell  us  what  description  of 
men  those  would  most  likely  be;  for  the  classes  from  which  they 
must  be  drawn  remaining  the  same,  the  per  centage  of  unsuitable 
recruits  will  be  identical,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  increased 
by  a  more  considerable  number  of  inefficients  presenting  them- 
selves in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased  bounties. 

Surely  these  are  facts  from  which  we  should  draw  salutary 
inferences,  and  learn  that  before  the  hour  of  necessity  arrives,  we 
should  take  the  precaution  of  rendering  service  in  the  army  more 
popular  amongst  classes  physically  and  morally  superior  to  those 
at  present  disposed  to  undertake  it.  Before,  however,  we  can  change 
the  bad  reputation  which  our  army  has  acquired  from  the  severity 
of  its  discipline,  the  treatment  of  the  soldier  must  be  in  a  sensible 
degree  changed ;  for,  otherwise,  we  cannot  hope  that  even  the  most 
patent  ulterior  advantages  will  induce  recruits  of  the  desired  de- 
scription to  expose  themselves  to  the  harshness  encouraged  in  it, 
or  to  undergo  the  unnecessary  and  provoking  drudgery  imposed 
on  those  at  present  in  the  ranks. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers,  en- 
listed under  a  ten  years'  engagement  lately  terminated,  have  taken 
their  discharges  this  year,  whilst  it  is  anticipated  by  those  having 
the  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  them  will  claim  their  release  in  the 
next ;  and  this  disinclination  to  continue  in  the  service  fully  proves 
that  those  men  have  a  certainty  of  procuring  other  employment 
on  more  lucrative  terms,  and  as  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
they  must  unavoidably  be  succeeded  in  the  ranks  by  a  class  of 
persons  who,  either  from  a  deficiency  of  personal  strength  or  want 
of  moral  character,  are  unfit  for,  or  disqualified  from  occupying 
the  position  in  the  labour-market,  which  the  dismissed  men  find 
no  difficulty  in  attaining;  so  that,  independently  of  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  army,  through  the  substitution  of  raw  re- 
cruits for  trained  veterans,  it  will  be  subject  to  a  still  further 
detriment  by  having  soldiers  of  sound  constitution  and  good  cha- 
racter replaced  by  those  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  both ; 
whilst  recruitment,  already  almost  at  a  stand-still,  may  be  fur- 
ther retarded  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  those  quitting  the 
army,  dissatisfied  at  returning  to  civil  life  without  deriving  any 
permanent  benefit  from  the  ten  years'  spent,  or  as  they  will  con- 
sider it,  wasted,  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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These  considerations,  suggested  by  a  thoughtful  writer  in  a 
daily  contemporary,  are  enhanced  in  their  importance  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  altered  morale  of  the  British  soldier  at  the  pre- 
sent epoch.  As  the  same  writer  observes — in  former  days,  when 
the  soldier's  education  was  altogether  neglected,  and  when  he  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  machine  acting  without  any  opinion  of  his 
own,  in  blind  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  officer— when  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  wages  were  low,  and  the  cat  had 
terrors  to  secure  good  conduct,  the  soldier  gave  comparatively 
little  trouble  to  his  superiors.  Better  fed,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  with  less  labour  to  perform  than  his  late  associates,  he  was 
easily  contented,  and  as  easily  restrained.  Being  bound  by  his 
engagement  for  life,  he  became  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  ambitioned,  or  obtained  promotion  beyond  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  But  now,  all  that  is  changed,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  regimental  schools,  the  men  at 
present  in  the  ranks  are  better  instructed  than  their  predecessors, 
and  are  sure — thanks  to  the  system  of  national  education — to  be 
followed  by  those  far  better  taught  than  themselves,  who,  conscious 
that  public  opinion  is  sure  to  protect  them,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases  of  misconduct,  from  personal  punishment,  will  become  bolder 
in  the  assertion  of  their  presumed  rights,  and  a  little  less  suscep- 
tible of  control ;  so  that  unless  prompt  steps  be  taken  to  avert 
the  calamity,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  at  no  distant  time,  to  see 
our  army  filled  with  men  more  given  to  discussion  than  obedience, 
and  who,  though  wanting  in  the  primary  qualifications  of  their 
calling,  will  possess  knowledge  and  ability  enough  to  enable  them 
to  appeal  through  the  press  against  the  performance  of  duties 
which  they  find  to  be  irksome,  and  consider  in  their  egotistical 
wisdom  to  be  unnecessary.  An  army  raised  and  supported  by  vo- 
luntary enlistment  requires  delicate  and  careful  treatment  to  mould 
it  into  shape,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  a  pru- 
dent selection  of  its  recruits. 

It  is  obvious  that  liberality  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  secure  good 
results  in  a  service  like  ours,  which  holds  out  but  small  prospect 
of  promotion  to  those  who  enter  it,  and  in  which  the  attainment 
of  the  object  of  ambition  is  almost  always  invariably  attended  by 
unpleasant  consequences  to  the  "ranker/'  although  officers  of 
limited  means  at  present  form  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
army. 

An  increase  of  pay  to  induce  men  to  enlist  is  the  usual  sug- 
gestion to  procure  the  number  of  soldiers  required ;  but  such  a 
step  would  be  sure  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the 
service.  That  more  money  in  hand  to  spend  in  drunkenness  and 
dissipation  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  materially  increase  the 
number  of  recruits  presenting  themselves  for  enrolment  we  do 
not  dispute;  but  then  the  persons  so  presenting  themselves, 
though    perhaps   sufficient  to  fill  the   existing  vacancies  in  the 
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ranks,  would  be  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  even  of  a  still  less  de- 
sirable description  than  those  who  now  accept  the  recruiting  Ser- 
jeant's shilling.  It  would  attract  idlers  and  profligates  who  would 
soon  chafe  under  the  restraints  put  to  the  vagabond  and  de- 
bauched lives  they  have  been  leading,  and  who,  continually  re- 
ceiving punishment  for  their  transgressions  instead  of  rewards 
for  meritorious  conduct,  would,  if  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
deserting,  impatiently  await  the  end  of  their  engagement  to  return 
to  liberty  and  the  detestable  habits  most  congenial  to  their  tastes. 
Such  recruits  would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  service ;  they 
would,  by  their  had  example,  imperil  discipline,  and  tend  still  fur- 
ther to  abase  the  low  social  position  assigned  by  public  opinion 
to  the  soldier,  and  deter  those  calculated  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
the  army  from  entering  it,  and  exposing  themselves  to  such  an  as- 
sociation. 

What  is  wanted  is  some  settled  means  of  inducing  men  of  good 
character  and  decent  position  in  society  to  enter  the  army,  just 
as  they  can  be  induced  to  enter  into  any  other  profession.  Now, 
in  order  to  attract  such  men,  and  to  render  them  content  with 
their  situation  after  having  enlisted,  and  so  induce  them  to  renew 
their  engagements,  and  remain  for  the  full  term,  during  which  they 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  health  and  activity  enough  to  perform  the 
most  arduous  duties  of  their  profession,  is  the  next  consideration 
which  should  be'  attended  to.  To  effect  these  objects,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  calling  of  a  soldier  should  be  assimi- 
lated to,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  in  point  of  ultimate  remuneration, 
the  accumulated  gains  generally  acquired  by  the  patient  and  indus- 
trious pursuit  of  a  handicraft  trade  or  agricultural  labourer;  so 
that  the  youth  who  voluntarily  chooses  a  military  career  for  his 
lot  in  life  may,  before  embracing  it,  be  able  at  once  and  clearly  to 
calculate  the  advantages  which  its  adoption  presents,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary benefits  sure  to  be  attained  by  meritorious  conduct  and 
steady  perseverance  unto  the  end. 


FIGHTING  THE  TAIPINGS. 

How  we  usually  did  it. — Capture  of  Kiating. — General  Remarks. 

Fighting  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiangsu  is  unlike  fighing 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  A  map  of  the  country  about  Shanghai 
possesses  no  faint  resemblance  to  a  blue  and  white  check  apron ; 
the  blue  lines  being  canals  (or  creeks,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
after  the  American  usage)  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other  in 
all  directions.  The  native  roads  when  in  repair  are  sufficiently  well 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  being  generally  flagged 
causeways  some  five  or  six  feet  wide,  admitting  easily  of  foot 
traffic,  burdens  carried  by  coolies,  or  sedau  chairs;  horses  being 
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not  much  used  in  the  district,  and  carts  not  at  all.  At  every  few 
hundred  yards,  or  less,  these  roads  p  »ss  over  the  creeks  by  bridges, 
which  generally  consist  of  three  or  four  long  slabs  of  granite,  each 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  laid  side  by  side  over  the  stream  on 
stone  piers  or  trestles,  leaving  room  Jot  boats  to  pass  underneath. 
Hence,  to  destroy  the  road  communication  of  the  country  effectually, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  pitch  over  into  the  water  these 
huge  stones  ;  the  destruction  of  half  a  dozen  bridges  in  a  mile  or  so 
of  road,  a  work  of  no  great  time  or  trouble,  by  a  party  of  fugitives 
was  a  very  effectual  impediment  to  pursuit,  and  a  manoeuvre  of 
which  the  rebels  soon  comprehended  the  scope  and  utility.  Conse- 
quently, for  scores  of  miles  in  the  country  overrun  by  them,  it 
frequently  happened  that  not  one  bridge  was  left  standing ;  hence 
the  march  of  even  small  bodies  of  disciplined  troops  by  land  was  a 
serious  matter,  requiring  much  preliminary  engineering,  while  it 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  transport  in  this  way  artillery  or  stores. 

But  this  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight,  as  the  roads  were  really  mere  by-paths,  the  real  highways 
and  natural  lines  of  communication  of  this  part  of  the  country 
being  the  creeks,  which  were  used  for  all  general  trade  and  traffic, 
and  passed  through  every  town  and  village;  not  a  few  of  which 
owe  their  existence  or  importance  to  being  situated  on  large  and 
accessible  canals,  or  at  a  junction  of  two  or  more. 

No  doubt  many  objections  existed  to  the  use  of  these  creeks  as 
lines  of  route  in  military  operations;  they  were  very  narrow, 
varying  generally  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  across,  commanded  from 
both  banks,  often  very  winding,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  in  hand,  or  even  in  sight,  a  long  convoy  of  boats ;  their  high 
muddy  banks  presented  great  obstacles  to  landing,  or  getting  into 
action  if  attacked;  and  they  frequently  passed  through  towns  and 
villages,  with  high  houses  built  from  the  water  at  each  side,  or 
cuttings,  where  resistance  to  attack  must  have  been  hopeless ;  so 
that  their  employment  implied  previous  possession  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  in  many  cases  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
ensured.  But  all  these  objections  declined  in  importance  when  one 
came  to  consider  what  is  after  all  the  head  and  front  of  all  practical 
strategy,  viz.,  the  character  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  the  interest,  or  the  whim  of  very  many  in  England, 
and  of  some  few  in  China,  to  represent  the  Taiping  rebels  as  noble 
soldiers,  animated  with  true  patriotism,  fighting  desperately,  and 
displaying  no  slight  military  genius.  The  reader  who  desires  to 
understand  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  China  will  do  well 
to  divest  himself  of  all  such  romantic  ideas,  and  to  believe  that 
they  were  simply  the  criminal  population  of  an  enormous,  and  of 
late  years  badly  governed  empire,  whose  people  are  generally  quiet, 
industrious  and  timid,  hence  an  easy  prey  to  violence,  while  from 
their  orderly  and  manageable  disposition,  and  ready  submission  to 
authority,  the  civil  power  and  its  military  adjuncts  were  propor- 
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tionally  weak  and  oat  of  use.  It  is  hard  to  discover  any  scintilla- 
tion of  high  or  patriotic  motive  in  the  rebels ;  thej  were  outlaw*, 
intoxicated  with  their  triumph  over  weak  and  effete  local  executives ; 
ruthless  robbers  and  murderers,  the  scourge  of  the  industrious 
people,  who  fled  with  horror  at  their  approach,  and  returned  to 
their  homesteads  with  delight  when  the  much  abused  "  mandarins" 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  thieves,  "tsi,"  as  they  were  usually 
designated  in  the  colloquial  language.  At  the  outset  of  the  rebel- 
lion they  attacked  well,  knowing  the  weakness  and  want  of  prepara- 
tion* of  the  local  garrisons  and  the  supineness  of  the  magistracy. 
Some  of  the  defences  made  by  them,  when  driven  to  bay,  and 
knowing  that  failure  implied  the  punishment  of  their  previous 
crimes,  were  sturdy  and  obstinate.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  men 
of  courage  mid  ability,  fit  for  better  things  had  they  possessed 
honesty  and  patriotism.  But  their  rapacity  and  cruelty  were 
excessive ;  their  courage  displayed  oftener  against  deserted  women 
and  children  than  against  forces  of  equal  strength ;  the  slaughter  of 
their  battles  was  the  result  of  success,  not  the  means  to  it ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  knew  then!  to  entertain 
any  high  idea  of  their  military  or  social  qualities.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  a  view  compiled  at  home  from  Blue  Books  and 
newspapers,  but  is  the  opinion  formed  on  the  spot,  from  experience, 
by  one  who  has  lived  many  years  in  China,  can  speak  the  language, 
has  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  and  knowing  the 
people,  and  is  neither  a  missionary  nor  a  civil  servant. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  low  estimate  of  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  Taiping  rebels,  it  will  be  easy  to  comprehend  that 
when  once  European  troops  came  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  enemy  were  about  the  last  thing 
taken  into  consideration.  No  attack  was  expected  from  them  ;  and, 
against  European  'troops,  little  more  than  a  faint  and  formal  resis- 
tance. The  risks  run  were  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  success, 
unless  through  mismanagement  of  detail,  was  certain. 

It  only  once  happened  that  we  had  occasion  to  regret  not  taking 
more  account  of  our  enemy.  In  the  summer  of  1862  a  single 
boat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  returning  to  Shanghai  after  one  of  the 
earlier  expeditions,  happened  accidentally  to  cross  the  track  of  a 
rebel  horde  (in  full  retreat  after  a  reverse  suffered  some  days  pre- 
viously) and  lost  a  brass  howitzer  (which  was  afterwards  recovered  at 
Nanking)  and  a  few  men.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  often  had 
cause  to  regret,  in  the  diminished  scope,  vigour,  and  success  of 
our  operations,  having  limited  our  designs  by  the  consideration  of 
so  praotically  unimportaot  an  item  as  the  resistance  that  might  be 
offered. 

Since,  then,  it  might  be  considered  certain  that  no  attack  from 
the  rebels  was  to  be  apprehended,  the  course  usually  adopted  in 
our  "  expeditions"  (as  they  were  called)  was  to  send  artillery,  and 
all  heavy  stores  in  boats  by  the  creeks  with  a  guard,  and  to  march 
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the  bulk  of  the  troops  overland,  when  practicable,  to  save  the 
expense  of  water  transport ;  when  any  objection  existed  to  this 
course,  as  for  instance  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  whole  force  was 
transported  in  boats,  except  a  troop  of  artillery  drivers  on  native 
horses,  who  acted  as  cavalry.  But  in  the  latter  case,  a  small  force 
of  200  or  300  men,  with  a  few  mountain  howitzers,  required  some 
thirty  or  forty  large  boats  for  their  conveyance ;  these  formed  an 
un wieldly  and  unmanageable  flotilla  on  the  narrow  creeks,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  expense  was  very  heavy;  the  more  so  as  the 
boats  were  generally  provided  through  European  agents,  who 
supplied  them  more  expeditiously  than  the  Chinese  commissariat 
would  have  done,  but  charged  proportionately  high.  This  arrange- 
ment had  certainly  the  advantage  of  being  more  under  our  imme- 
diate control ;  while,  as  our  Allies,  the  local  Chinese  authorities, 
supplied  the  money,  the  .increased  outlay  did  not  come  home  to 
ourselves.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  inconvenience  of 
having  no  regular  interpreters,  of  so  few  military  officers  being 
acquainted  with  Chinese,  and  hence  of  transacting  business  through 
civil  service  interpreters,  "  servants  of  two  masters/'  was  much  felt ; 
no  steps  were,  however,  at  any  time  taken  to  remedy  it. 

Before  proceeding  further,  a  short  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
Taiping  rebellion  may  not  be  unacceptable.  In  the  year  1855, 
though  extirpated  by  the  Viceroy  Yeh  in  the  south,  and  Prince 
San  in  the  north,  the  insurgents  had,  after  nearly  five  years'  warfare, 
overrun  the  large  province  of  Kiangsu,  in  central  China,  de- 
scribed by  Mr. .  Fortune  as  "  one  vast  beautiful  garden/'  including 
the  ancient  capital  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Suchau  and  other  towns. 
Shanghai  was  retaken  after  nearly  two  years  by  the  Imperialist 
troops,  assisted  by  some  foreigners.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Dr.  Lockhart,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Chinese  government  (as 
most  missionaries  are)  in  his  "  Medical  Missionary  in  China/'  gives 
high  praise  to  the  Imperial  troops  for  their  forbarance  towards  the 
inhabitants  on  its  capture,  and  states  that  their  good  conduct  would 
probably  not  be  surpassed  in  Europe  under  like  circumstances. 
The  rebels  did  not  again  interfere  with  the  ports  frequented  by 
foreigners  until  about  1860,  when  probably  calculating  on  foreign 
powers  having  their  hands  full  from  the  expedition  to  Peking  then 
in  progress,  their  pretensions  and  insolence  reached  a  great  height ; 
they  avowed  their  intention  of  retaking  Shanghai  in  despite  of  the 
English  and  French ;  and,  in  fact,  invested  it  by  land,  and  appeared 
frequently  in  the  suburbs.  Measures  for  deience  were  taken  by  the 
foreign  residents  under  Admirals  Hope  and  Protet ,  volunteers  were 
raised,  and  encouragement  given,  though  not  at  first,  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  disciplined  Chinese  troops  under  foreigners,  of  whom  the 
Americau  Ward  was  the  ablest  and  most  prominent.  Whatever 
might  have  been  Ward's  antecedents  or  character,  he  was,  though 
not  a  professional  soldier,  a  man  of  great  military  ability  and  talent 
as  a  partisan  leader.     He   raised  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred 
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Chinese  and  Malays,  officered  by  American  adventurers,  and  by 
dint  of  energy,  great  activity  and  skill,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  Chinese  officials,  in  a  short  time  gave  a 
decided  check  to  the  rebels  by  the  recapture  of  the  city  of  Sung- 
kiang,  the  capital  of  the  prefecture  in  which  Shanghai  is  situated. 
About  the  same  time,  i.e.,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking,  and  the  force 
thus  disposable,  under  Brigadier-General  C.  W.  D.  Staveley,  C.B., 
(since  created  K.C.B.)  was  despatched  to  Shanghai  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  which  had  held  it  since  1860,  consisting  of  marines  and 
sailors,  two  Indian  regiments,  and  some  artillery.  Hitherto,  the 
little  garrison  could  not  do  much  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  rebels ;  augmented  to  a  total  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding French  and  those  who  could  be  spared  from  the  ships, 
under  regular  military  officers  of  experience  and  distinction,  more 
decided  measures  soon  became  expedient  and  possible ;  and  the  capture 
of  several  of  the  principal  towns  around  Shanghai,  within  a  radius 
of  about  thirty  miles,  which  was  effected  without  difficulty  by  the 
English,  French  and  Chinese  in  concert,  soon  reduced  the  insolence 
of  the  rebels  towards  foreigners  within  endurable  bounds.  The 
native  Chinese  troops  still  continued  their  war,  which  had  com* 
menced  in  1850,  against  the  insurgents  in  other  parts  of  the 
province;  each  city  as  it  was  taken  from  the  rebels  was  garrisoned 
by  Imperial  troops;  but  their  progress  met  with  a  check  in  June 
1862  by  the  death  of  Ward,  who  was  killed  at  the  assault  of  a 
small  rebel  town,  and  who  left  no  capable  successor ;  at  the  same 
time,  acting  under  positive  orders  from  home,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  English 
minister  in  China,  in  concert  with  the  French,  postively  forbade 
any  further  military  operations  on  the  part  of  our  troops  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  preserve  Shanghai  intact.  This  was  an  un- 
questionable error,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  all  concerned. 

Among  the  places  taken  by  Brigadier-General  Staveley  from  the 
rebels  was  Kiating,  or  Kahding,  as  it  was  called  in  the  local  dialect, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Shanghai.  It  is  a  walled  town,  of  about  a  mile 
long,  originally  containing,  perhaps,  50,000  inhabitants,  and  stood 
on  the  direct  route,  by  land  or  creek,  between  Shanghai  and 
Suchau,  or  "Soochow,"  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant.  This  beautiful  city,  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  Chinese  proverb  "  Tieu  shang,  Su  shia,"  "  Above  is 
Heaven,  below  is  Suchau/'  is  also  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
might  be  considered  the  military,  as  Nanking  was  the  political 
capital  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  same  line  of  communication, 
between  Kiating  and  Suchau,  were  two  other  strong  cities,  Taitsang 
and  Kwaushan,  then  also  in  possession  of  the  insurgents  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  It  was  manifestly  dangerous  to  allow  them 
to  push  such  a  chain  within  a  day's  march  of  Shanghai;  and 
hence  Kiating  was  assaulted  and  taken  by  the  British  with  little 
trouble,  save  that  of  driving  the  rebels  from  a  stockaded  position 
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at  Nanshiang,  about  half  way.  Bat  no  sooner  had  onr  troops 
occupied  it  than  a  false  alarm  of  an  attack  in  his  rear  on  Shanghai  in- 
duced General  Staveley  to  evacuate  it  in  haste  and  return  to  that  city; 
the  rebels  re-entered  Kaiting  as  our  troops  left.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  inopportune  than  this,  the  only  false  move  of  the  campaign. 
The  x rebels  continued  to  hold  this  strong  position  within  a  day's 
easy  journey  of  Shanghai ;  and  the  conviction  they  entertained  that 
we  had  abandoned,  because  we  were  unable  to  hold  it,  increased  their 
boldness  and  insolence.  They  now  commenced  openly  to  avow 
their  determination  to  retake  Shanghai  itself;  and  the  inaction  of 
our  troops  during  the  next  few  months,  caused  partly  by  the  hot 
weather  and  consequent  sickness,  and  partly  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce's  reiterated  instructions  to  observe  "  neutrality/'  added  daily 
to  their  confidence.  To  this  must  be  added  that  while  all  the  most 
respectable  of  the  foreign  settlers  in  China  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  rebels,  there  were  yet  a  small  body  of  weak  sentimentalists 
who  favoured  them  because  they  seemed  to  cultivate  externally  a 
sort  of  Christianity,  or  rather  Judaism ;  and  a  large  body,  whose 
gains  depended  much  on  illicit  trade  and  evasion  of  customs,  to 
whom  consequently  all  disturbance  and  unsettled  government  was  a 
direct  advantage ;  some  of  whom  beyond  all  doubt  sold  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  rebels  even  after  their  own  government  had 
declared  against  the  latter,  and  when  their  own  countrymen  were 
actually  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  elation  of  the  rebels  at  what  they  had  the  folly  to 
consider  our  defeat,  continued  increasing.  They  approached  nearer 
to  Shanghai,  committing  sad  acts  of  unnecessary  devastation  in 
order  to  strike  terror — their  ordinary  policy;  and  driving  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  outlying  hamlets  and  villages  before  them. 
Some  uneasiness  was  at  this  time  felt  even  in  Shanghai,  but  the 
garrison  was  now  large  enough  for  all  purposes ;  a  line  of  defence, 
with  parapet,  ditch,  and  occasional  batteries  had  been  constructed 
by  Captain  Bradshaw,  R.A.,  from  the  Suchau  creek  to  the  Hwaugpu 
river,  forming  with  these  an  irregular  square,  within  which  stood 
the  Chinese  city  (to  whose  fortifications  some  additions  had  been 
made),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  settlements.  Volunteer 
artillery  and  infantry  corps  had  been  enrolled,  and  were  tolerably 
effective ;  and  a  strong  armed  municipal  police,  composed  in  great 
part  of  discharged  soldiers,  had  been  raised;  the  place  was  now 
altogether  impregnable  to  such  rabble  as  threatened  it.  Within  the 
lines,  however,  it  presented  a  very  sad  spectacle.  Thousands  of 
starving  fugitives  from  the  surrounding  country  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  defences,  and  squatted  in  utter  destitution  on  a  piece  of 
swampy  ground  which  had  been  the  old  race  course,  huddled 
together  under  wretched  tents  or  extemporised  straw  huts.  The 
exertions  of  the  native  officials,  the  open-handed  charity  of  foreigners, 
and  that  of  the  native  gentry,  though  all  heartily  exerted,  were 
unequal   to  providing  food  or  shelter  for  such  numbers.     These 
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unfortunate  people,  nearly  all  old  rneu,  women,  or  children,  many 
evidently  of  a  class  not  accustomed  to  privation,  lay  starving  in 
dull  resigned,  hopeless  silence,  sometimes  looking  blankly  and  mourn- 
fully before  them,  sometimes  gazing  at  the  Europeans  who  strolled 
in  the  afternoons  along  the  adjacent  road,  which  is  the  fashionable 
promenade  of  Shanghai,  with  a  fixed,  sad  look  of  despair  that  the 
writer,  though  he  has  seen  famine  in  other  lands,  has  never,  seen 
equalled  in  its  expression  of  misery.  On  the  outskirts  of  this  crowd 
the  air  was  pestiferous  from  unburied  corpses,  for  the  removal  of 
which  the  ordinary  police  arrangements  and  paralysed  local  ad- 
ministration were  insufficient.  It  was  a  heart-rending  scene;  the 
writer  prays  from  his  heart  he  may  never  have  to  behold  such 
another  1 

What  made  it  more  difficult  to  endure  it  with  equanimity,  was 
the  reflection  that  these  tottering  old  women,  these  girls  who  had  never 
seen  a  strange  man's  face,  these  children  so  early  deprived  of  home 
and  friends,  had  been  but  a  few  dayb  before,  if  poor,  yet  industrious, 
happy,  and  contented,  as  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  Chinese  peasant ; 
and  owed  their  misfortunes  not  to  their  own  faults ;  not  to  any  out- 
burst of  a  people  against  oppression,  where  we  look  on  individual 
woes  as  sacrifices  for  the  general  good,  but  to  the  unprovoked 
ravages  of  the  criminal  class  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  that  the 
scoundrel  foreigner*  who  had  fomented  and  excited  this  unnatural 
and  internecine  rebellion,  far  from  being  punished  as  they  deserved, 
were  actually  reaping  ten-fold  profits  from  the  increased  demand  for 
house  property  and  lodging  within  Shanghai !  No  wonder  these 
latter  sought  to  represent  the  rebellion  in  a  favourable  light  to  the 
public  at  home  1  But  "  poetic  justice/'  though  not  in  fashion  at 
present,  does  occasionally  show  itself ;  and  although  bot  three  short 
years  have  passed  away,  not  a  few  of  these  same  speculators  have 
borne  personal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb,  "  111 
got,  ill  gone/' 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  rebels'  tenacity  reached 
its  climax ;  they  burned  down  the  native  hamlet  at  the  Tsin-ngan-sze 
temple,  close  to  the  "Bubbling  Well"  and  within  two  miles  of  the 
lines  of  defence,  and  inside  our  out-stations  of  Sukiahwei  (vulgarly 
Sikkaway)  and  Fahwa.  Next  morning  they  attacked,  robbed,  and 
beat  a  body  of  native  coolies,  led  by  unarmed  Indian  soldiers  of  the 
5th  and  22nd  Bombay  regiments,  as  they  w£re  carrying  the  daily 
rations  from  their  head  quarters  to  an  outpost  at  the  Stone  Bridge. 
It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  "  preserve  neutrality ,"  or  "  avoid 
collision/'  Brigadier  General  Staveley,  struck  down  by  dysentery, 
had  pasted  over  to  the  more  healthy  climate  of  Japan,  almost  at 
death's  door,  and  the  command  had  devolved  on  Colonel  Thomas, 
C.B.,  67th  Regiment,  an  officer  of  high  character  and  distinguished 
service.  He  immediately,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  and 
Chinese,  led  out  a  strong  lorce  of  all  arms,  disposed  on  the  various 
roads  leading  from  Shanghai.     They  came  in  sight  of  the  rebels 
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shout  four  miles  from  the  city,  a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
a  few  rebel  stragglers  taken  prisoners ;  the  balk  of  the  insurgents 
retreated  with  a  celerity  not  to  be  attained  by  our  troops,  and  never 
returned ;  and  so,  without  casualty  on  our  side,  ended  the  second 
and  last  attempt  of  these  so-styled  regenerators  of  their  country 
against  Shanghai ! 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Brigadier  General  Staveley  returned  much 
improved  in  health,  and  without  delay  decided  on  lending  the  Im- 
perial authorities  his  assistance  to  re-capture  Kiating ;  it  being  evi- 
dent that  Shanghai  was  never  safe  from  assault,  or  insult,  while  it 
remained  in  the  rebels'  possession,  besides  which  it  was  situated 
within  the  thirty  mile  limit  around  Shanghai  which  it  had  been 
finally  determined  should  be  kept  clear  of  rebels.  Of  the  propriety, 
and  even  necessity,  of  this  step  no  doubt  could  exist ;  it  was  only  to 
be  regretted  that  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in  arriving  at  so  self- 
evident  a  conclusion.  Accordingly  in  September,  an  allied  force  of 
English,  Chinese  and  French,  almost  sufficient  to  crush  the  entire 
rebellion,  moved  northwards  from  Shanghai.  No  opposition  was 
encountered  on  the  route,  which  had  been  previously  examined  and 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  troops.  The  British  force  con- 
sisted of  parts  of  the  31st  and  67th  regiments,  two  batteries  of 
Artillery  with  light  guns,  Engineers  &c,  a  battalion  of  trained 
Chinese  Infantry  under  an  English  officer,  and  a  Chinese  battery 
under  an  officer  of  our  fioyal  Artillery.  The  French  had  a  portion 
of  the  103etne  du  ligne  and  some  sailors,  and  there  was  a  strong 
British  Naval  Brigade  with  light  and  heavy  guns.  The  "  Ward" 
force  of  disciplined  Chinese  under  Burgevine,  amounted  to  a  couple 
of  regiments,  and  had  a  serviceable  field  and  position  artillery,  and 
the  native  Chinese  troops,  or  "  Mandarin  soldiers/'  as  we  designated 
them,  were  present  to  the  number  of  some  thousands. 

The  greater  part  of  this  force  marched  by  land.  The  country 
was  cultivated  and  inhabited  as  far  as  Chan-sui,  about  four  miles 
from  Shanghai ;  but  beyond  that  the  traces  of  ruthless  devastation 
became  each  mile  more  apparent  and  painful.  About  ten  miles 
N.W.  of  Shanghai  is  the  unwalled  town  or  large  village  of 
Nan-tsiang  (or  Ne-zhong  in  the  local  patois),  a  place  of  business, 
said  to  have  contained  80,000  inhabitants ;  from  its  fertility  and 
beauty,  a  favourite  resort  of  retired  officials  and  gentry  whose  ad- 
vancing age  had  compelled  them  to  "announce  themselves  old," 
(as  the  Chinese  idiom  is),  and  spend  the  evening  of  their  days 
in  pleasant  literary  and  domestic  enjoyment.  That  it  was  a 
desirable  retreat  may  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  tiie  country, 
intersected  with  innumerable  clear,  fresh-water  canals,  possessing 
a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  producing  cotton,  bamboo,  fir,  willow,  plum, 
apple,  peach  and  other  trees,  including  tiie  useful  vegetable  tallow, 
and  the  luscious  scented  Kwei-hwa  (or  lea  fragram),  said  by  a 
Chinese  poet  to  have  "stolen  its  fragrance  from  the  moon."  It 
may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  rich  and  defenceless  spot  like  this 
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wan  a  favourite  holding  of  the  Chongmau's  ("long  hairs/'  as  the 
rebels  were  often  colloquially  denominated) ;  they  had  early  taken 
possession  of  it,  destroyed  almost  every  building,  most  of  which 
were  of  good  brick  and  stone  work  of  superior  comfort  and  orna- 
mentation, and  built  several  strong  wooden  stockades  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  These  were  strong  enough  to  resist  field  ar- 
tillery or  direct  assault ;  but  as  is  often  the  case  with  small  enclosed 
forts,  they  were  mere  " shell-traps"  when  vertical  fire  was  employed, 
and  had  been  taken  wiiliout  difficulty  by  Brigadier-General  Stave- 
ley  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  They  were  again  occupied  by 
rebels  when  we  evacuated  them,  but  not  in  force ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Burgevine's  men,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to 
our  little  army,  was  now  enough  to  cause  their  garrisons  to  retire. 
After  a  short  rest  here,  rendered  necessary  by  the  weakened  state 
of  the  men,  cholera  and  other  bowel  complaints  having  been  rife 
daring  the  preceding  summer,  the  column  again  poshed  on,  and 
now  indeed  the  horrors  that  so  peculiarly  attend  intestine  war 
became  fully  apparent.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this, 
probably  one  of  the.  most  fertile  districts  on  the  globe,  was  reduced 
to  an  utter  desert.  The  writer  on  one  occasion  rode  through  it, 
shortly  after  the  time  now  referred  to,  for  near  forty  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  and  without  meeting  man,  woman  or  child,  except  soldiers 
and  camp  followers.  About  half  way  between  Shanghai  and 
Kialiug  stand  two  large  artificial  hillocks,  known  as  "liu  li  tun" 
("  six  mile  mounds ;")  these  are  said  to  be  all  that  are  left  of 
seventy-two  similar,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  raised 
more  than  1500  years  ago,  to  conceal  the  burial  place  of  a  vicious 
and  unpopular  empress,  who  was  secretly  interred  under  some  one 
of  them.  As  the  column  reached  this  landmark,  the  overpowering 
effluvium  of  unburied  bodies  was  as  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell 
as  the  sight  of  the  festering  corpses  was  to  the  eye ;  and  from  this 
on  to  Suchau  and  Nanking,  respectively  about  forty  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  the  country  was  one  scene  of  pitiless  devastation. 
Hamlets  and  villages  had  been  everywhere  burned  down,  and  the 
gaunt  blackened  beams  stood  upright,  as  if  protesting  against  such 
internecine  warfare,  amid  the  ruins,  which  looked  themselves  all  the 
more  ruinous  and  ghastly,  from  being  overrun  with  quickly  growing 
rank  tropical  weeds,  half  concealed  under  which  one  saw  at  every 
few  yards,  either  the  bundle  of  squalid  clothes,  which  were  the  only 
shroud  of  some  poor  brother  or  sister,  or  the  blanched  griuning 
skull,  which  told  its  dismal  tale  with  more  startling  emphasis,  but 
not  less  pathos.  The  country  was  now  quite  uncultivated,  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  dank  vegetation  ;  the  remnants  of 
the  old  cotton  crops,  largely  grown  in  this  district,  had  run  to 
seed,  neglected,  and  their  white  down  gave  the  fields  a  still  more 
lonely  and  deserted  air.  Of  course,  amid  such  exuberant  under- 
growth, animal  life  nourished  and  multiplied ;  the  air  was  full  of 
insects,  and  at  each  few  steps  along  the  now  weed-tangled  highway, 
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or  the  grass-covered  street  of  what  once  was  a  populous  town,  the 
pheasant  flew  up  with  a  whirr,  or  the  wild  dog  growled  when 
disturbed  in  his  loathsome  repast.  All  these  associations  conld  not 
fail  to  damp  the  spirits  of  even  the  thoughtless,  and  this  sadness 
was  inteusi6ed,  and  made  almost  oppressive  by  the  strange  still- 
ness—the death-like  absence  of  all  the  voices  and  sounds  of 
human  life — which  brooded  over  this  once  populous  and  busy  pro- 
vince. 

The  country  from  this  point  becomes  more  wooded,  and,  though 
still  flat,  more  diversified.  We  file  on  in  a  loose,  straggling  order 
— drill  "by  motions"  has  collapsed,  as  it  always  does  off  the 
"parade"  ground— and,  at  length,  the  white-f rocked  British,  with 
their  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  wicker  helmets;  the  white- 
gaitered  French;  the  black-coated  and  green-turhaned  Anglo- 
Chinese  ;  and  the  Imperial  levies,  with  their  forests  of  flags  and 
streamers,  suddenly  debouche  on  some  scattered  houses,  left  stand- 
ing to  shelter  rebel  outposts,  beyond  which,  over  nearly  a  mile  of 
ruined  hruses,  and  difficult  broken  ground  (once  streets  and 
suburbs),  we  see  frowning,  grim  and  tall,  but  fringed  with  hun- 
dreds of  gaudy  banners,  the  grey  brick  walls  of  the  city  of 
Kiating. 

Kiating  is,  like  Shanghai,  a  him,  or  district  town,  subject, to  the 
Chichau,  or  superior  magistrate  of  Taits'ang,  as  Shanghai  is  to  the 
Chifu,  or  "prefect"  of  Sungkiang.  It  is  square,  three  or  four 
tniies  in  circuit,  with  brick  walls  higher  than  those  of  most  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  old,  and  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  is 
surrounded  by  two  good  wet  ditches.  The  rebels  had  thrown  out 
rough  but  effectual  outworks,  built  of  loose  bricks,  old  planks,  &c, 
in  front  of  the  breaches  we  had  made  at  its  former  capture.  These, 
though  of  very  loose  and  temporary  construction,  would  have  caused 
us  considerable  loss,  had  they  been  skilfully  employed,  as  they 
were  not.  The  town  was  originally  of,  perhaps,  50,000  or  60,000 
inhabitants,  but  its  population  was  now,  except  the  rebel  hordes 
and  their  followers,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred,  if,  indeed,  even 
this  estimate  be  not  too  high.  It  had  been  a  noted  seat  of  the 
wood-carving  trade,  had  a  tall  Hwa-tah,  or  "  Pagoda,"  in  its  midst, 
and  was  well-built,  with  extensive  suburbs.  The  latter  had  now 
entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the  intra- mural  city,  only  the  two  main 
cross-streets  existed,  and  even  these  much  dilapidated,  few  of  the 
houses  being  habitable ;  the  remainder  of  the  city  consisted  of  mere 
dank,  grass-covered  heaps  of  debris,  a  perfect  desert,  where  even 
pheasants  found  a  home  (the  Chinese  are  little  given  to  "  sport," 
and  seldom  take  animal  life,  except  for  purposes  of  utility :  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  Tartars),  and  all  reptiles  and  insects  abounded. 
It  id  the  writer's  firm  conviction  that  the  rebel  garrison  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred  men,  though  the  generally  received  estimate 
of  their  numbers  was  greatly  higher.  There  were  considerable  stores 
of  rice  and  provisions  in  the  place ;  a  few  guns  of  the  urdiuary  and 
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quite  useless  Chinese  kind,  were  mounted  on  good-for-nothing 
carriages  on  the  wall ;  but  if  flags  could  be  a  substitute  for  men 
and  arms,  the  city  had  a  Palladium  indeed,  for  the  number  of 
banners  and  streamers  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  inscribed  and  plain, 
coloured  and  uncoloured,  was  incredible. 

Our  column  approached  the  town  about  six  o'clock  of  a  fine 
October  evening;  the  rebels  made  little  sign  within.  Over  the 
main  gateway  floated  a  monstrous  flag,  of  alternate  red  and  black 
striprs ;  a  few  men  were  visible  about  the  battlements,  one  of  whom 
was  bizarrely  dressed  in  red,  somewhat  like  the  usual  costume  of  a 
stage  Mephistopheles.  As  our  troops  arrived,  outposts  and  skir- 
mishing parties  of  the  67th  and  31st  Regiment,  and  of  Ward's 
Chinese  were  thrown  out,  up  to  within  flfty  yards  of  the  ditch. 
A  desultory  firing  was  kept  up  between  these  and  the  men  on  the 
wall,  who  seemed  very  few  and  far  between,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
Chinese  killed,  and  an  officer  of  the  31st  wounded,  and  of  a  few 
casualties  to  the  defenders,  including  the  red-coated  individual, 
officer,  as  he  seemed  to  be.  Meantime,  General  Staveley  and 
Admiral  Hope  were  reconnoitring  the  ground,  and  the  artillery  and 
stores  were  being  landed,  and  got  in  readiness.  Groups  of  staff 
and  other  officers  might  be  seen  standing  on  every  mound  of 
rubbish  which  gave  any  command  over  the  plain ;  the  admiral's 
tall,  burly  figure,  attended  by  the  smallest  of  midshipmen,  little 
bigger  than  his  own  revolver,  as  aide-decamp,  strode  here  and 
there ;  a  lew  officers  walked  close  up  to  the  outpost?,  and  even 
ventured  to  walk  along  the  ditch  for  some  distance,  but  though 
the  few  Chongmaus  in  sight  fired  desultorily,  and  though  the 
occasional  "  ping-ng-ng"  of  a  rifle  bullet  showed  they  were  not  all 
armed  with  matchlocks,  still,  little  injury  was  done  on  either  side. 
There  had  been  two  tall  bridges  over  the  inner  ditch,  which  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  defenders,  the  ruins  still  stood  nearly 
level  with  the  top  of  the  city  wall,  and,  not  fifty  yards  distant, 
perched  on  one  of  these,  examining  localities,  &c,  stood,  for  some 
time,  with  few  other  officers,  the  since  well-known  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon.,  R.E.,  puffing  away  at  a  huge  cigar,  with  the  most  profound 
indifference  to  the  efforts  of  some  Chongmau  marksmen,  whose 
bullets  whizzed  all  round,  and  struck  here  and  there  upon  the  stone- 
work of  the  bridge  itself.  Towards  night,  the  rebels  appeared  to 
have  received  a  reinforcement,  or,  possibly,  to  have  called  in  some 
outposts  or  marauding  parties,  their  fire  became  somewhat  more 
lively,  and  quantities  ot  a  sort  of  illuminating  firework,  intended 
to  act  like  light-balls,  were  discharged  from  the  wall,  with  no  effect 
except  to  give  a  wild  beauty  to  the  scene,  partly  lit  up,  as  it  was, 
by  the  watchfires  within  and  without  the  city.  The  night  was 
passed,  partly  in  rest,  partly  iu  getting  up  artillery,  &c,  for  the 

I  morrow. 

ji  The  troops  were  all  in  position  by  dawn ;   the  attacking  force 

was  strong  in  artillery,  and  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  girt,  at 
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short  range,  with  this  powerful  arm.  On  the  extreme  right  was  a 
battery  of  six  light  mortars,  worked  by  Chinese  under  an  English 
artillery  officer ;  next  came  8£  inch  and  32  pounder  guns,  which 
tired  concussion  shells,  with  light  field  gnus,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
under  Captain  Borlase,  C.B. ;  then  some  32-pounder  guns,  and 
light  American  howitzers  of  Ward's  force ;  then  mortars  and  moun- 
tain guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and,  on  the  left,  the  French,  with 
12-pounder  Cauons-rayes.  The  bombardment  commenced  about 
eight  o'clock  in  ihe  morning,  and  lasted  vigorously  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Very  little  reply  was  made  from  the  town ;  our  casualties 
were  one  killed,  and  some  six  or  seven  slightly  wounded.  At  length 
all  resistance  ceased,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  little  garrison 
considered  they  had  shown  temerity  enough,  and  had  evacuated  the 
town.  The  assault  was  then  ordered  :  bridges  had  been  placed  over 
the  ditch  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Navy ;  the  walls  were  quickly 
crowned,  but  there  was  no  resistance.  The  rebels  were  supposed 
to  have  escaped  in  rear ;  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
bannermeu  to  have  cut  off  retreat  in  that  direction,  and  they  did 
make  a  few  prisoners  found  letting  themselves  down  over  the  wall; 
our  newspaper  critics  blamed  their  sloth  severely  for  not  doing 
uiore,  as  well  as  their  cruelty  in  doing  too  much !  but  the  fixed 
opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  they  failed  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  simply  because  there  were  but  a  few  score  people  left  in 
the  place,  the  great  mass  of  the  rebels  having  evacuated  it  on  our 
approach.  It  was  afterwards  stated  with  some  show  of  probability 
that  the  rebel  chief,  previously  in  command  of  the  place,  had  been 
recalled  to  Suchau,  where  affairs  were  far  from  flourishing,  some  days 
before;  and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  this  man  (named  Tsai, 
uiierwards  known  as  the  Hwei  Wong),  possessed  much  energy  and 
military  ability,  and  would  certainly  have  made  a  harder  fight  had 
lie  been  present.  Kiating  was  thus  ours;  immediately  it  was 
taken,  the  allied  troops  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  an 
Imperialist  garrison,  under  a  brigadier,  named  Shiuog;  Shanghai 
was  now  sate  from  sudden  capture  or  insult,  and  the  work  which 
the  British  general  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  done.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  evacuation  of  Kiating  after  its  first  capture 
was  an  error,  and,  equally  little,  that  it  ought,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  been  re-taken  at  once,  but  there  were  various 
obstacles;  the  unhealthiness  of  the  British  garrison,  the  insufficient 
discretion  left  to  the  military  authorities  on  the  spot,  the  taste  for 
protocolling  and  diplomacy  where  it  was  totally  out  of  place, 
the  highly  exaggerated  ideas  that  prevailed  of  the  numbers, 
courage,  and  discipline  of  the  rebels,  the  desire  not  to  offend 
"  Exeter  Hall/'  the  want  of  military  interpreters  (which  was 
greatly  felt  in  all  the  Chinese  campaigns,  but  to  supply  which  no 
attempt  was  ever  made),  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  high  local 
Chinese  officers  in  us,  and  our  jealousy  of  them,  &c.  When 
the  capture  of  the  place  was  decided  on,  it  was  effected  quickly  and 
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carefully  ;  it  is  true,  we  had  a  great  superiority  in  men  a  fid  "guns, 
but  then  no  mistakes  were  made,  except,  perhaps,  over-ca.ution  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  ammunition,  which  are  certainly  par- 
donable in  individual  cases,  though  not  when  the  tendency  of 
armies  appears  to  be  from,  instead  of  to,  vis  viva,  and  to  confound 
want  of  dash  with  science;  which  some  think  is  a  growing  evil  in 
modern  time*,  and  a  symptom  of  the  prevalent  mediocrity  of  the 
epoch.  But  a  skilful  general  is  never  more  scientific  than  when  he 
makes  bold  movements,  which  may  be  hazardous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  but  are  certainties  to  him,  knowing  his  own  men,  and  his 
enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  city  was  in  our  hands,  the  assaulting  parties  were 
recalled,  and  Burge vine's  troops  left  in  temporary  occupation.  The 
admiral  pushed  on  to  reconnoitre  towards  the  rebel  country ;  he,  it 
is  stated,  was  anxious  to  advance  the  whole  force,  but  the  general's 
instructions  did  not  admit  this,  winch,  however,  would  certainly 
have  been  the  wisest  and  most  politic  course.  The  whole  of  the 
land  troops  accordingly  returned  to  Shanghai  the  same  afternoon, 
and  were  followed  by  the  navy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  skirmish  near  Li-ho,  north-east 
of  Kiating,  on  a  later  occasion,  between  a  party  of  rebels  and  home 
mounted  gunners  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  this  was  the  last  affair  in 
which  we  were  directly  engaged.  The  policy  now  adopted  was  to 
assist  and  support  the  "'Ynng-tsiang-ti"  (or  foreign-drilled  Chinese), 
by  furnishing  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  drill-instructors ;  moral 
support  and  countenance  was  freely  afforded  to  the  Imperialists,  but, 
now  that  a  space  of  thirty  miles  round  Shanghai  was  clear  of  the 
rebels,  our  troops  no  longer  acted  immediately  against  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Futai  Li  was  every  day  consolidating  and  strength- 
ening his  resources,  and  the  cordon  of  Imperial  troops  which,  under 
various  generals — notably  the  celebrated  Viceroy  of  Kiang-ngan, 
Tseng  Kwo  fan— had  for  some  time  been  enclosing  the  rebel 
districts,  began  gradually  to  advance,  ajid  each  day  brought  news 
of  some  success,  while  the  Imperial  reverses,  when  sustained,  were 
no  longer  the  total  roots  of  former  years ;  it  was  becoming  evident 
to  all  who  had  the  gift  of  political  prescience  that  the  rebellion 
was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Occasional  patrols  were  after  this  made 
through  the  country  by  our  troops,  but,  except  with  aid  of  stores, 
officers,  &c,  no  very  active  steps  were  taken  by  the  British.  Mean- 
time, Burgevine  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  command  of  the  Sung-Kiang  force,  which,  after  being 
for  a  short  time  in  charge  of  another  British  officer,  ultimately 
came  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  C.  6.  Gordon,  R.E.,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  active  and  well-planned  movements  against 
Suchau.  The  chief  command  of  the  British  had,  likewise,  come 
under  Major-General  W,  G.  Brown,  who  succeeded  Brigadier- 
General  Staveley,  the  latter  officer  having  returned  home  from  ill- 
health.    General  Browu  saw  at  once  that  our  real  interests  were 
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concerned  in  the  speedy  suppression  of  rebellion  in  the  province ; 
aid  was  afforded  to  Colonel  Gordon  with  the  utmost  liberality ;  guns 
and  military  stores  of  all  kinds  were  allowed  to  be  purchased  by 
his  agents  from  our  reserves  ;  Chinese  were  drilled  for  his  force  by 
experienced  artillery  and  infantry   officers  at  Shanghai :  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  were  allowed  to  purchase  discharge  in 
considerable  numbers  to  join   him;  several   English  officers  were 
]>ermitted  to  take  service  with  him,  to  garrison  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, a  town  named  Kwanshan,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of 
Kiating ;  and  moveable  British  columns  were,  on  each   of  his  ex- 
peditions, dispatched  to  the  neatest  point  of  the  thirty  mile  limit, 
so  as,  though  not  actually  taking  part  in  his  engagements,  to  give 
him  the  moral  support  of  the  British  name,  a  secure  base  to  work 
from,  and  to  cover  his  retreat  and  check  any  advance  of  the  rebels 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse.     It  was  on  one  of  those  expeditions  in 
June,  1863,  that  some  British  officers  accidentally   beheld  some 
rebels  suffering  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  Ling-che  (or  muti- 
lation and  death),  of  which  a  monstrously  exaggerated  account  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  (who  was,  with 
nearly  all  this  clergy  of  all  denominations,  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
rebels),  and  by  him  published  in  the  English  papers,  creating  great 
excitemeut  and   clamor  at  home,   until  a  dispatch  from  General 
Brown,  containing  a  mere  prose  relation  of  the  whole  matter  from 
a  responsible  officer  who  witnessed  it,  was  published  by  the  Secre- 
tarv-of-State  for  War,  wheu  the  well-meant  hubbub  subsided. 

From  this  date  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion  was  rapid.  While 
the  Viceroy  Tsfing  Kwo  Fan  pressed  Nanking  with  a  large  army, 
the  Futai's  forces,  greatly  increased  and  improved  in  discipline,  ad- 
vanced daily  nearer  to  Suchau.  Colonel  Gordon  attacked  and 
took  post  after  post  in  succession,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  he  had 
formed  to  advance  on  the  right  of  the  same  city,  and  threaten  its 
communication  with  the  rebel  capital  Nanking,  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  energy  and  strategical  ability.  At  length  the  Futai 
united  -all  his  brigades,  including  Gordon's,  before  Suchau ;  and  its 
defence  being  henceforth  an  impossibility,  one  of  the  gates  was  sur- 
rendered to  Gordon.  It  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  design  to  com- 
ment on  the  occurrences  which  there  took  place,  and  which  have 
become  in  part  matters  of  history,  further  than  to  express  his  in- 
dividual opinion  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Futai  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  and  most  injudicious  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment and  policy,  to  have  spared  the  lives  of  such  men  as  the 
rebel  leaders  or  "  Wongs/'  The  Viceroy  of  Kiang-n^an  had, 
meantime,  collected  an  overwhelming  force  before  Nanking;  the 
position  of  observation  in  which  his  army  had  passed  so  long  a 
period  was  exchanged,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  time  was  come,  for 
sudden  action ;  and  Nanking  was  taken  by  assault.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  Taiping  rebellion,  which  had  devastated  the  East  of 
China  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  the  writer's  object  to  em- 
body in  so  few  pages  a  history  of  a  rebellion  of  such  magnitude, 
and  in  which  extensive  and  complicated  questions  of  foreign  in- 
terests and  interference  were  involved.  He  merely  desired  to  present 
such  a  sketch  of  one  operation  as  may  enable  the  English  reader  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  part  taken  by  the  British  troops  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  of  the  country  in  which  these  events 
took  place,  and  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  men  concerned  in 
them  ;  and  to  supplement  these  details  with  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  final  movements  in  the  war,  in  order  to  render  the  account 
more  coherent.  He  is  well  aware  that  his  views  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  officials  and  army  will  not,  as  yet,  meet 
general  acceptation ;  he  ventures,  however  to  have  some  slight 
confidence  in  his  opinion;  and  to  hope  that  when  the  history  of  the 
years  1862-3  in  China  is  written  by  unprejudiced  and  painstaking 
men,  (neither  military,  civil  service,  nor  missionary),  who  knew  the 
people  and  their  language,  and  have  no  foregone  conclusions  to 
support,  it  will  be  found  that  his  ideas  correspond  to  theirs.  And 
he  ventures  further  to  avow  his  opinion  (however  unpatriotic 
it  may  be  called)  that  this  great  organisation  of  at  least  100,000,000 
human  beings,  which  had  its  history,  arts,  sciences,  laws  and  poetry 
when  Europe  was  overrun  with  woad-painted  savages,  deserves  to 
be  thought  of  by  enlightened  men  in  quite  another  point  of  view 
than  as  a  market  for  English  cotton  or  Indian  opium,  or  an  easy 
school  for  our  future  diplomates  and  soldiers. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  few  words  about 
the  personality  of  an  officer  who  has  been  frequently  mentioned, 
and  concerning  whom  very  erroneous  ideas  prevail  at  home,  viz.  Li 
Hangsun,  the  Futai,  or  governor  of  the  Province  of  Kiang-so.  This 
officer,  who  has  been  represented  at  home  (by  some  who  probably 
never  saw,  and  certainly  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him)  as  an  in- 
competent and  cruel  savage,  is  really  an  officer  of  great  literary  and 
civil  ability  and  no  mean  military  skill.  He  is  in  appearance  a  tall 
dark  aristocratic-looking  man,  with  a  long  face,  aquiline  nose  and 
more  European  features  than  are  commonly  met  with  among  his 
countrymen.  His  manner  is  haughty,  cold  and  forbidding ;  quite 
devoid  of  the  usual  bonh&mmie  of  the  Chinese;  partly  this,  and 
partly  his  high  idea  of  his  own  position  and  responsibility,  has  made* 
him  highly  obnoxious  to  many  English  officials,  who,  though  they 
would  not  venture  to  approach  without  servility  an  English  magnate 
of  the  same  rank,  yet  could  not  see  that  any  exterior  respect  or 
etiquette  was  due  to  a  Chinese,  who  was  all  but  absolute  governor 
of  a  province  containing  about  39,000  square  miles,  a  population 
of  nearly  forty  millions,  and  an  army  (including  all  denominations 
of  soldiers  except  private  retainers)  of  over  10,000  men  ;  not  to  speak 
of  his  high  rank  having  been  won  by  superior  ability,  a  life  of  hard 
literary  competition  and  official  and  military  work,  and  success  in  a 
number  of  inferior  employments.  The  writer  never  could  find  that 
there  were  any  grounds  for  the  cruelty  and  treachery  with  which  he 
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was  universally  debited  by  our  people  at  home.  His  character  is 
written  in  his  impassive,  aristocratic!  self-possessed  manner;  cold, 
stern  and  haughty,  unsparing  of  himself  or  others ;  not  a  man  likely 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  obvious  means  to  an  end  by  considera- 
tions of  sentiment  or  compassion,  but  just  as  unlikely  to  be  gratui- 
tously cruel,  and  though  reserved  and  secretive,  too  haughty  to  be 
what  we  call  treacherous.  He  showed  every  disposition  to  be 
merciful  to  the  rebels ;  thousands  of  his  captives  were  drafted  into 
the  Imperial  armies,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  old  offenders  were 
severely  punished.  The  writer,  having  once  heard  a  rumour  among 
the  Europeans  in  Shanghai  of  his  having  "  butchered"  some  2,000 
rebel  prisoners,  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  camp,  and  there 
saw  the  2,000  men  confined  in  a  sort  of  enclosure,  looking  confi- 
dent and  well,  and  undergoing  as  little  restraint  as  if  they  had  been 
prisoners  in  our  own  hands ;  most  of  these  afterwards  willingly  took 
service  in  his  army,  stating  that  they  had  been  captured  and  com- 
pelled to  fight  by  the  Chongmaus.  He  was  no  doubt  unsparing  to 
offenders,  and  had  little  mercy  for  notorious  rebels,  any  more  than 
for  supineness  and  opposition  among  his  own  officers  or  men ;  but 
whether  he  used  greater  severity  than  his  duty,  and  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  demanded,  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  be  seriously  questioned.  We,  in  England,  are  ever 
ready  to  attach  the  evil  attributes  of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  foreign 
officers,  forgetting  that  we  have  had  rebellions  and  revolts  in  our 
own  dominions,  and  that  possibly  when  they  were  suppressed,  the 
natives  did  not  greet  our  victory  always  with  such  general  gratula- 
tion  and  delight  as  the  Chinese  of  all  grades  and  provinces  evinced 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Tai pings. 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  unnecessary 
devastation  committed  by  the  rebels,  which  has  been  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  richly  cultivated  soil,  and  the  generally  peaceful, 
happy  and  prosperous  (though  not  what  we  consider  enlightened  or 
progressive)  condition  of  the  people  under  the  native  magistracy. 
This  was  a  mere  matter  of  daily  observation  ;  but  if  the  assertion 
that  the  rebels  were  a  plague  and  curse  to  the  Empire  required 
further  proof  than  the  striking  contrast  between  the  untilled  and 
depopulated  country  which  had  been  for  some  fourteen  years  in  their 
hands,  and  the  teeming  population  and  bustling  industry  of  the  rest 
of  China,  it  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  immediate  improvement 
which  took  place  when  the  civil  authorities  again  assumed  possession 
of  a  reconquered  district.  The  writer  had  had,  in  the  course  of  duty, 
to  pass  through  these  same  districts  more  than  once  within  six  months 
after  the  re-establish  men  t  of  the  old  government.  The  change  was 
striking  ;  it  is  really  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  apply  to  it,  though 
in  an  Asiatic  not  European  sense,  the  words  of  Horace, 

"  Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honor  Pudorque 

Priscus,  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 

Audet :  apparetque  beata  pleno 
Copia  cornu." 
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Even  in  this  short  time,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  peaceable 
and  industrious  people  had  been  attracted  to  their  old  homes ;  the 
weed-overgrown  land  was  being  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  ruined 
houses  rebuilt,  the  busy  hum  of  life  and  labour,  and  the  merry 
chatter  of  the  poor  though  contented  people,  had  begun  again  to 
break  on  the  ghastly  enchanted  silence  of  the  deserted  cities.  It  is 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  traces  of  such  extensive  troubles  cannot 
be  instantaneously  removed,  order  and  industry  cannot  be  in  a 
moment  substituted  for  lawlessness  and  license ;  but,  although  to  the 
usual  elements  of  trouble  left  after  such  convulsions,  was  in  this 
case  superadded  (he  new  plague  of  "rowdy"  idle  and  unscrupulous 
foreigners,  still  the  total  recovery  of  the  east  of  China  from  its  late 
miseries  will  be  more  speedy  and  complete  than  could  be  imagined 
by  any  one  unacquainted  with  this  most  peculiar  people  and  their 
history.  An  expressive  Chinese  proverb  says,  "  The  ugly  Mumu 
has  yet  some  beauty ;  the  beauteous  Sishi  is  yet  not  without  im- 
perfection "  The  Imperial  Government,  though  not  faultless,  has 
yet  points  in  it  to  be  commended  and  admired ;  and,  however  it 
may  yet  need  reform,  no  friend  of  the  human  race  has  any  cause  to 
regret  the  aid  lent  by  the  "Nations  of  the  Western  Ocean"  in  the 
suppression  of  such  a  rebellion  as  that  of  which  the  writer  has 
essayed  to  furnish  a  few  incomplete  and  isolated  sketches. 


CURIOSITIES  OP  NAVAL  LITERATURE. 

QUAKERS. 

"  The  Castor's  guns  were  thirty-six, 

Not  one  of  them  a  Quaker; 
The  Castor's  men  they  fought  like  bricks.(l) 

And  soon  we  took  John  Acre." 
"  Venes  by  a  Tar,"  on  the  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  dtAcrt. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  divide  the  genus  Quaker 
into  two  classes,  namely,  those  who  will  not,  and  those  who  cannot 
fight. 

The  first  class  is  a  worthy,  conscientious,  wide-awake  set  of 
christians,  who,  whil«j  they  look  well  after  their  eternal  interests, 
are  not  altogether  unmindful  of  their  temporal  affairs ;  for  example, 
it  has  been  lately  stated  on  good  authority  that,  one  of  these  simple- 
minded  men,  in  striking  a  bargain,  actually  "weathered"  an 
American  Jew  of  Scotch  extraction.  And  suppose  that  these  good 
people  do  object  to  the  payment  of  war  taxes,  yet  they  sell  their 
gunpowder  at  a  moderate  profit;  and  if  they  do  eschew  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  they  nevertheless  deign  to  accept  of  military  pro- 
tection. 

The  second  class  are  simply  wooden  guns,  which  from  their 
non-combatant  qualities,  seamen  humorously  call  Quakers.  For- 
merly these  Quakers  acted  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  war, 
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because  they  were  intended  to  deceive  the  enemy,  who  often 
innocently  mistook  them  for  real  guns ;  bnt  now,  we  believe,  that 
they  are  obsolete  on  land,  and  are  employed  afloat  more  for  orna- 
ment than  ase — that  is  to  say,  as  the  number  of  ports  in  a  ship 
generally  exceeds  her  complement  of  guns,  Quakers,  in  the  shape 
of  short  wooden  "  muzzles/'  are  fitted  to  the  spare  ports  to  main- 
tain the  uniformity  of  the  broadside.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
we  refer  to  our  dear  old  "  wooden,  walls/'  and  not  to  their  grim 
"iron-clad"  sisters,  who  have  all  but  superseded  them.  As  above 
explained,  the  word  Quaker  is  limited  to  wooden  guns ;  but  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  generalize  the  application  of  the  term, 
so  that  it  will  be  understood,  whenever,  in  warfare,  a  deception  of 
any  kind  is  practised,  whereby  an  imitation  is  substituted  for  a 
reality,  the  stratagem  may  be  said  to  be  a  la  Quaker*  The  reader 
will  therefore,  oardon  the  anachronism  of  producing  Quakers  ages 
before  George  Fox  was  bom. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Semiramis  for  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  to  illustrate  our  subject,  for  when  that 
warlike  lady  had  no  real  elephants  in  her  army,  she  substituted 
Quaker  imitations.  Now,  if  an  antiquarian  should  ask  how  were 
these  mock  monsters  constructed  we  might  refer  him  to  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  great  Daw,  who  (at  Govent  Garden  Theatre)  had 
"  been  chief  lion,  and  first  tiger  here,  for  fifteen  year  ;"  but  whose 
feelings  were,  at  last,  most  cruelly  wounded,  for  when, 
"  A  pasteboard  elephant,  of  monstrous  size, 
Was  form'd  to  bless  a  learned  nation's  eyes, 

And  charm  the  sage  theatrical  resorters. 
And  as  two  men  were  necessary  in  it, 
It  was  decreed  in  an  unlucky  minute, 

That  Mr.  Daw  should  fill  the  hinder  quarters  1" 
So  that,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  infer  that  the  Assyrian 
Queen  placed  her  grenadiers  in  the  fore-quarters  of  her  elephants— 
at  least,  such  was  the  practice  at  Covent  Garden,  for  our  author 
thus  continues : 

— c*  Reader,  'twould  make  you  sweat, 
(You'll  pardon  the  expression), 
To  see  two  fellows  get, 
With  due  discretion, 
One  upright,  one  aslant, 
Into  the  entrails  of  an  elephant : 
For,  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  reflect 

On  the  construction  of  these  huge  brute  creatures, 
You'll  see  the  man  in  front  must  walk  erect ; 

While  he  who  goes  behind  must  bend, 
Stooping,  and  bringing  down  his  features, 

Over  the  front  man's  latter  end ; 
And  the  beast's  shape  requires,  particularly, 
The  tallest  man  to  march  first,  perpendicularly." 
U.  S.  Mao.  No.  453,  Aug.  1866.  *  n 
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Bat  from  a  mistress  of  the  world,  let  us  turn  to  one  of  its 
masters,  by  observing  that  the  great  Antony  used  the  artifice  a  la 
Quaker,  for  "  fearing  that  his  ill -manned  vessels  would  be  unable 
to  stand  the  attack,  he  armed  the  rowers,  and  placed  them  on  the 
decks  to  make  a  show ;  with  the  oars  suspended  on  each  side  of  the 
vessels,  he  proceeded  in  this  mock  form  of  battle  towards  Actium. 
Caesar  was  deceived  by  the  stratagem  and  retired."*  It  will  be 
here  remembered  that,  the  rowers  in  ancient  galleys  were  an  inferior 
order  to  the  citizens;  they  were,  in  fact,  slaves,  and  sometimes 
felons,  doomed  for  their  crimes  to  labour  for  the  State  whose  laws 
they  had  outraged.  They  were  not  honoured  by  bearing  arms  in 
defence  of  the  commonwealth  ;  therefore  the  device  of  Antony  con- 
sisted in  making  his  fighting  force  appear  greater  than  it  really 
was,  by  passing  off  these  rowers,  or  Quakers,  as  bona-fide  soldiers. 

Darius,  also,  used  a  notab'e  Quaker,  when,  finding  that  the 
Scythians  were  rather  too  strong  for  him,  and  determined  not  to  allow 
them  to  retreat  towards  the  Ister,  "he  deserted  all  the  sick  and  in- 
firm of  his  army,  and  put  all  his  asses  in  a  row  with  their  legs  tied 
together,  (the  fires  of  the  camp  being  lighted  as  usual).  The  asses 
braying  as  they  were  wont,  led  the  Scythians  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  remained  in  camp,  the  while  they  gained  much  time,  and 
reached  the  bridge  over  the  Ister  before  the  Scythians,  who  had  been 
joined  with  the  Budini,  the  Geloni  and  the  Sauromatm  could  over- 
take them."t 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above,  is  the  common  stratagem  of  "elud- 
ing the  charge  of  a  ship  of  superior  force  in  a  dark  night,  by  throw- 
out  a  lighted  ca.^k  of  pitch  into  the  sea,  which  will  burn  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  misguide  the  enemy.  Immediately  after  the 
cask  is  thrown  out,  the  ship  changes  her  course,  and  may  easily 
escape,  if  at  any  tolerable  distance  from  the  foe."  J  The  late  Earl  Dun-  | 

donald  frequently  adopted  this  ruse  with  success.  But  the  plan  is 
as  old  as  the  hills ;  thus,  "  during  the  civil  wars,  the  commander 
of  a  galley,  who   was  chased  by  another  of  superior  force  in  the  i 

evening,  got  np  a  lantern  in  a  shield,  which  he  left  floating  on  the  i 

water,  and  thereby  escaped  in  the  night  from  his  enemy.  (Stella 
col.  1061).  The  same  stratagem,  somewhat  improved,  was  re-in- 
vented  by  Commodore  Walker  in  the  year  1746,  (See  his  Voyages,  ' 

II,  12),  and  is  now  common.   It  is  not  probable  that  either  Walker  ' 

or  the  Italian  had  read  Ammiaous  Marcellinus,  (L.  xviii),  who  him-  I 

self  managed  a  similar  escape  from  the  Persians  by  a  light  fixed  to  a  I 

horse.§  a.d.  1330.    (He  refers  to  the  Wars  between  the  Guelfs  and  I 

Qibellines).  i 

Having  just  alluded  to  the  late  Earl  Dundonald,  let  us  submit 
two  stratagems  which  that  nobleman  ranks  am^ng  "  the  Curiosities 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony. 

t  Stratagemata  of  Polyenns,  lib.  i. 

X  Falconer.    Marine  Dictionary,  Art.  "  Decoy." 

%  Macpheiaon.    Hist,  of  Commerce,  ii.,  503. 
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of  War."  We  can  fancy  some  future  chronicler,  heading  his  account 
of  the  aforesaid  stratagems  as  follows  ;— 

1st.  "  How,  after  capturing  the  British  line-of-battle  ship  Hanni- 
bal, the  French,  instead  of  hoisting  their  own  national  ensign,  rehois- 
ted  the  English  flag  upside  down,  (a  signal  of  distress;)  and  how  the 
English  being  thereby  deceived,  flocked  on  board  the  Hannibal  to 
render  assistance  to  their  countrymen,  and  wero  forthwith  taken 
prisoners  by  the  enemy ." 

2nd.  "  How  the  English,  in  such  wise,  decoyed  the  enemy,  that 
they — the  enemy— destroyed  each  other,  whilst  vainly  thinking 
that  they  were  destroying  the  English." 

1st.  Premising  that  England  was  contending  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  we  proceed  to  remark  that,  the 
place  is  the  Mediterranean,  the  time  is  day-break,  the  dace  is  3rd. 
July,  1801,  where  and  when  on  board  His  Majesty's  brig-sloop 
Speedy,  commanded  by  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  three  ships  were 
observed  looming  iu  the  distance,  and  calling  up  to  the  imagination 
visions  of  Spanish  galleons  laden  with  the  riches  of  Potosi,  and  the 
wealth  of  El-Dorado.  The  Speedy  forthwith  prepared  for  chase ;  but 
the  chaser  soon  became  the  chasee,  for  as  day-light  advanced,  the 
supposed  galleons  proved  to  be  a  French  squadron  composed  of  the 
line  of  battle  ships  Formidable — carrying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Durand  Linois — Indomptable,  and  Dessaix.* 

On  this  occasion — contrary  to  her  usual  wont — the  Speedy  deemed 
it  prudent  not  to  "arouse  her  dormant  thunder/'  her  4-pounders, 
yes,  4-pouuders,  were  therefore  mute !  and  after  some  hours  hopeless 
attempt  to  escape,  her  colours  were  hauled  down,  and  her  gallant 
commander  going  on  board  the  Dessaix,  presented  his  sword  to  her 
Captain,  Christie  Palliere,  who,  however,  politely  declined  to  accept 
it.f  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  foes  soon  became  excellent 
friends,  and  the  French  host  welcomed  his  English  guest  with  due 
consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  squadron  with  their  leviathan 
4-pounder  prize  proceeded  to  Algesiras,  where,  on  the  4th  July,  they 
anchored  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  batteries  and  gun- 
boats.J 

This  visit  produced  no  little  excitement  among  the  British  authori- 
ties at  Gibraltar,  who  forthwith  dispatched  Lieut.  Janvrin  in  a  boat, 
to  give  information  thereof  to  our  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
who  was  then  employed  on  the  onerous  duty  of  blockading  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz;  and  on  the  5th  July  at  2  a.m. 
the  lieutenant  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was  entrusted.§ 


Guns. 

Captains. 

*  Iodomptable. 

80 

Monconsu. 

Formidable. 

80 

Lalonde. 

Dessaix* 

74 

Christie  Palliere. 

Muron  (Frigate). 

38 

Jules  Francois  Martinencq. 

Nav.  Hut.,  iii.,  112.  Jama?* 
f  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman,  !;y  Earl  Dnndonald,  L,  127. 
X  Nay.  Chron.,  vi.,  C4.  §  Ibid.,  vi.,  109. 
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No  time  was  lost,  for  on  that  very  afternoon,  the  British  squadron* 
"  passed  through  the  Straits  with  a  fine  breeze  at  W.N.W.,  which, 
failing  in  the  evening,  they  did  not  reach  Gibraltar  Bay  until  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  when  a  fresh  gale  at  N. W.  sprung  up,  and  at 
7  a.m.  on  opening  Gabarela  Point,  they  had  the  pleasure  to  discern 
the  French  squadron  laying  at  some  distance  from  the  batteries/'t 
and  warped  aground. 

The  English  squadron  advanced  to  the  attack  led  by  Captain 
Hood  of  the  Venerable.  Thousands  of  anxious  spectators,  British 
and  Foreign,  watched  the  exciting  scene  from  the  heights  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  neighbouring  coast ;  but  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
English  line  of  battle  ship  Hannibal  is  concerned,  we  briefly  remark  J 
that,  "  the  Hannibal  having  with  the  others  forged  past  the  enemy, 
gallantly  filled  and  tacked  with  a  view  to  get  between  the  French 
ships  and  the  shore,  being  evidently  unaware  of  their  having  been 
hauled  8ground.§  The  consequence  was,  that  she — the  Hannibal — 
ran  upon  a  shoal,  and  remained  fast,  nearly  bow  on  to  the  broad- 
aides  of  the  French  line-of-battle  shins,  which,  with  the  shore 
batteries,  and  several  gun-boats  opened  upon  her  a  concentrated 
fire.  This  from  her  position  she  was  unable  to  return/9  The  noble 
ship  lay  helpless,  doomed.  No  assistance  could  be  rendered  by  her 
friends ;  for  the  wind  had  subsided,  and  they  floated  like  logs,  be- 
calmed, immoveable.  And  be  it  remembered  that  giant  steam  was 
then  unknown  upon  the  ocean.  The  cheerful  sounds  which  now 
greet  our  ears,  "ease  her,"  "back  her/'  "atop  her/'  had  never 
then  been  uttered.  So  after  having  lost  a  third  of  her  crew  in  killed 
and  wounded,  Captain  Ferris,  who  commanded  her,  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  strike  his  colours. 

This  leads  us  to  the  circumstance  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention ;  we  allude  to  the  stratagem  adopted  by  the  French 
in  taking  possession  of  the  Hannibal,  namely,  that,  instead  of  hoist- 
ing their  own  national  ensign,  they  "  rehoisted  the  English  flag 
upside  down.  This  being  a  well  known  signal  of  distress,  was  so 
understood  by  the  authorities  at  Gibraltar,  who,  manning  all 
government  and  other  boats  with  Dock-yard  artificers  and  seamen, 
sent  them,  as  they  thought" ||  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  ship 
Hannibal,  whereas  in  fact  they  were  unconsciously  sent  as  prisoners 
pf  war  on  board  the  French  Republic's  ship  Hannibal. 

"  On  the  approach  of  the  launches,"  continues  Lord  Cochrane, 

*  Venerable  74,  Pompee  74,  Audacious  74,  Caesar  80,  Spencer  74.  Hannibal  74, 
Note.    The  Superb  74,  was  detached  from  the  Squadron  for  a  time. 

f  Nay.  Chron.,  vi.,  109. 

%  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was  on  board  the  French  ship  Dessaix,  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Autob.  of  a  Seaman.    By  Earl  Dwndonald,  I.,  130. 

%  James  in  his  NaT.  Hist.,  iiL,  116,  says,  that  the  Hannibal  gronnded]abont  11 
a.m.  Soon  after  this, "  M.  Linois  threw  out  the  signal  for  his  ships  to  cut  and  run 
themselves  ashore  r"  <  de  eouper  let  cablet  pew  dVchouerl  Victoirtt  et  Ctmquftes, 
tome  *!▼.,  p.  160. 

||  Autob.  of  a  Seaman,  L,  181. 
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"I  was  summoned  on  deck,  by  the  captain  of  the  Dessaix,  who 
seemed  doubtful  what  measures  to  adopt  as  regarded  the  boats  now 
approaching  to  board  the  Hannibal,  and  asked  my  opinion  whether 
they  would  attempt  to  retake  the  ship  As  there  could  be  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  about  the  nature  of  their  mission  or  its  result,  it  was 
evident  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  board,  nothing  could  prevent 
the  seizure  of  the  whole.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  Captain  Pallifere, 
was  to  warn  them  off  by  a  shot,  hoping  they  would  thereby  be  driven 
back  and  saved  from  capture.  Captain  Palliere  seemed  at  first  in- 
clined to  take  the  advice!  but  on  reflection,  either  doubting  its 
sincerity,  or  seeing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  decided  to  capture 
the  whole  unmolested.  Thus  boat  by  boat  was  captured  until  all 
the  artificers  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  British  squadron, 
and  nearly  all  the  sailors  at  that  time  in  Gibraltar,  were  taken 
prisoners/*9 

Reader,  you  remember  that  among  the  ancients,  he  who 
overcame  an  enemy  by  stratagem  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  an  ox  to 
Mars ;  while  he  who  conquered  by  mere  brute  force  was  permitted 
only  to  sacrifice  a  cock !  All  honour  then  to  the  memory  of  our 
gallant  friend  and  enemy  Pallifere.  We  know  not  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  but  this  we  know,  that  he  was 
one  of  Nature's  aristocracy,  enrolled  by  her  in  a  not  less  dis- 
tinguished association,  that  of  the  great  Catholic  Humane  Society, 
to  which  we  presume  "  the  Saint,  the  Savage  and  the  Sage,"  all  are 
alike  eligible. 

Thus  much  for  French  stratagem;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  let  us  now  give  an  example  from  English  practice, 
showing : 

2nd.  How  the  English  in  such  wise  decoyed  the  enemy,  {hat  they — 
the  enemy^-destroyed  each  other,  do.  &c. 

We  remark  by  way  of  introduction  that  the  action  between  the 
French  and  English  squadrons  to  which  the  above-related  affair  of 
the  Hannibal  was  an  episode,  took  place  on  6th  July  1801 ;  that  it 
lasted  five  hours ;  that  the  English  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  375 
men,*  while  "the  enemy  by  their  own  confession  lost  in  their 
ships  1,000  men,  exclusive  of  600  that  were  acknowledged  to  have 
fallen  at  the  batteries."f  Further,  the  English  ships  suffered  con- 
siderably in  their  bulls,  masts,  and  rigging,  but  the  energy  of  their 
crews  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  their  efforts  were  unparalleled ; 
officers  and  men  worked  all  day,  and  "  watch  and  watch  all  night, 
and  the  British  squadron  was  refitted  and  ready  for  sea  by  the  12th 
July.    Verily  there  were  giants  in  those  days  I 

*  Dispatch  of  Sir  Janes  Saumarez,  Nav  Chron.,  vi ,  147. 

f  Nov.  Chron,  vi~,  111.  No  authority  is  given  for  this  supposed  fact.  James 
says,  iii.,  119,  "  the  loss  incurred  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  11  men  killed,  exclusive  of 
several  wounded ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  306  killed,  including  the  Capta. 
Moncousu  and  Lalonde,  besides  280,  or  rather,  if  the  Madrid  Qatette  is  to  be 
lelied  on,  nearly  500  wounded. 
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Nor  was  the  seal  of  our  adversaries  much  less  than  that  of  our 
o*n  men.        > 

"  The  French  ships  having  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  Spanish  Admiral  at  Cadiz,  he  promptly  appeared  off  Algesiras* 
with  a  reinforcement  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates  and 
re- boats.  The  enemy  having  by  this  time  warped  off  their  grounded 
ships  as  well  as  the  Hannibal,  and  having*  by  the  12th  got  them  in 
sea-going  order,  the  whole  sailed  from  Algesiras,  followed  by  the 
British  Squadron.t  The  day  was  clear,  the  whole  population  came 
out  to  witness  the  scene; the  line-wall,  mole-head  and  batteries,  were 
crowded  from  the  dock-yard  to  the  ragged-staff;  the  Cesar's  band 
playing,  '  Come  cheer  up  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer ;'  the  military 
band  of  the  garrison  answering  with  '  Briton's  strike  home.'  The 
effect  of  this  scene  it  is  difficult  to  describe :  Englishmen  were 
proud  of  their  country  ;  and  foreigners,  who  beheld  the  scene,  wished 
to  be  Englishmen."! 

But  before  we  follow  the  squadron,  let  us  dwell  for  a  minute  or 
two  on  an  incident  which  to  us  appears  to  be  no  less  characteristic 
than  affecting.  It  is  this ;  when  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  at  Gibraltar,  that  the  squadron  was  getting  under  weigh  in 
order  to  pursue  the  enemy,  the  excitement  among  the  inmates,  who 
were  wounded  in  the  late  battle,  was  intense.  The  surgeons  could 
not  restrain  them ;  they  insisted  on  joining  their  comrades.  The  lame, 
and  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  all  volunteered.  A  selection,  however, 
was  indispensable ;  and  finally  no  candidate  was  accepted  who  could 
not  at  least  "  shoulder  his  crutch."  So,  as  the  flag-ship  Caesar  was 
warping  out  of  the  mole  a  boat  came  off§  to  her  laden  with  cheer- 
ful cripples,  who  forgetting  their  recent  sufferings,  were  determined 
to  share  in  the  ne-v  dangers  that  awaited  their  shipmates.  Poor 
souls  1  like  many  others  of  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,  "  the  spirit 
was  willing,  although  the  flesh  was  weak."  Verily,  there  were  MEN 
among  us  in  those  days !  and  Heaven  be  praised,  the  race  is  not 
extinct. 

To  continue; — on  Sunday  the  12th  July,  1801,  the  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Spain  consisting  of  ten  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
frigates,  and  gun-boats  ad  libitum,\\  sailed  from  Algesiras,  and  were 
forthwith  pursued  by  the  five^f  British  line-of-battle  ships.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general 

*  Nav.  Chron.,  vi ,  141.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  his  dispatch  dated  Caesar,  July 
13th,  1801,  says,  "the  3  French  line-of-battle  ships  disabled  in  the  action  of 
Algesiras,  were  on  the  9th  reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  5  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin  de  Moreno,  and  a  French  ship  of  74  guns, 
besides  3  frigates,  and  an  incredible  number  of  gun-boats  and  other  Teasels,  to- 
gether with  H.M.'s  late  ship  Hannibal"  Autob.  of  a  Seaman,  L,  133. 

f  Autob.  of  a  Seaman,  L,  133. 

X  Brenton,  iii.,  39 — quoted  by  James,  iii.,  125. 

$  Nav.  Cbron.,  vi.,  113. 

||  2  ships  of  112  guns,  1  ship  of  94  guns,  3  ships  of  84  guns,  4  ships  of  74  guns, 
4  frigates,  gun-boats,  4rc.    Nav.  Chron.,  vi.,  114. 

S  Venerable,  Pompec,  Audacious,  Caesar,  Spencer.    The  Superb  shortly  joined. 
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evolutions  of  the  two  contending  squadrons,  but  merely  to  explain 
the  successful  manoeuvres,  of  one  British  ship,  the  Superb,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Keats.  Our  authority  is  still  Lord  Cochrane, 
who,  having  been  liberated  on  parole  was  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators who  looked  down  from  the  "rock/*  on  the  rival  squadrons 
below. 

Here  let  us  ask  our  readers  whether  they  recollect  a  proposition 
during  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  for  advertising  for  tenders,  in  order 
to  settle  the  Crimean  war  by  contract?  Perhaps  the  novelty  of 
the  suggestion  was  its  chief  recommendation.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  herewith  submit  a  better  plan,  a  plan  moreover  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  we  allude  to  the  stratagem  of  Captain  Keats, 
which  was  to  entice  the  enemy  to  destroy  each  other,  it  was  thus 
executed.  "The  enemy/'  says  Lord  Cochrane,  "  were  overtaken  at 
dusk,  soon  after  leaving  the  bay,  and  when  it  had  become  dark, 
Captain  Keats  in  the  Superb,  gallantly  dashed  in  between  the  two 
sternmost  ships,  firing  right  and  left,  and  passed  on.  The  move- 
ment was  so  rapidly  executed,  that  the  Superb  shot  ahead  before 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  the  Spanish  ships,  the  Real  Carlos, 
112,  and  the  San  Hermenegildo,  112,  mistaking  each  other  for  the 
aggressor,  began  a  mutual  attack,  resulting  in  the  Real  Carlos  losing 
her  fore  top-mast,  the  sails  of  which,  falling  over  her  own  guns, 
caught  fire.  While  in  this  condition,  the  Hermenegildo— still  en- 
gaging the  Real  Carlos  as  an  enemy — in  the  confusion  fell  on  board 
her  and  caught  fire  also.  Both  ships  burned  till  about  midnight 
they  blew  up,  and  nearly  all  on  board  perished,  a  few  survivors  only 
escaping  on  board  the  Superb,  as  Captain  Keats  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  third  Spanish  line-of-battle  ship,  the  San  Antonio."* 

We  confess  that  all  this  reads  like  a  romance,  and  yet  it  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  remark  that  his  .account  is 
confirmed  by  other  authority;  for  instance,  Captain  Keats  says, 
that  the  enemy's  ships  "  began  firing  on  each  other/'  and  again 
that,  "in  the  confusion  of  the  action  the  Hermenegildo,  mistaking 
the  Real  Carlos  for  an  enemy,  ran  on  board  her,  and  shared  her 
melancholy  fate/'t  Moreover,  the  general  facts  are  confirmed  by 
French  authority  ;  thus,  "at  about  fifteen  minutes  past  midnight 
the  Real  Carlos  blew  up,  but  not  until  she  had  fallen  on  board  of, 
and  set  in  a  similar  blaze,  the  San  Hermenegildo,  who  having  in 
the  dark  mistaken  the  Real  Carlos  for  a  foe,  had  been  engaging 
her ;  and  who,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  exploded  also.  Thus, 
melancholy  to  relate,  out  of  2000  men,  composing  the  united  crews 
of  these  Spanish  first-rates,  %  officers  and  86  men  that  got  on  board 
the  Superb,  and  262  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the 
Saint  Antoine,  and  some  of  the  other  ships  of  their  squadron,  were 
all  that  escaped  destruction. "J 

*  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman,  by  Earl  Dundor.ald,  i.,  134. 

f  Report  of  the  Captain  of  the  Superb  to  Sir  James  Saumarez,  dated  13  July, 
1801.     Nav.  L'hron.,  vi.,  150. 

X  Victoire  et  Congvetet,  tome  xiv.,  p.  166.  Quoted  in  James's  Nav.  Hist.,  lii. , 
127. 
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We  resume  our  more  immediate  broad-brimmed  subject,  by  re- 
marking that  a  memorable  instance  of  the  employment  of  Quakers 
is  furnished  by  Froissart,  who  says,  "  Terouenne  is  now  in  rains. 
It  was  taken  by  Henry  VIII,  by  a  stratagem  of  pointing  wooden 
guns  painted,  which  were  thonght  to  be  real  ones,  and  threatening 
to  batter  down  the  town  if  not  surrendered."*  The  editor  of  Mon- 
strelet  when  alluding  to  the  fall  of  "  Tournay,"  observes  thai  the 
wooden  guns  used  in  this  "ruse  de  guerre"  "are  now  shown  in  the 
Tower.»t 

Probably  the  success  of  this  deception  on  land,  encouraged  its 
introduction  at  sea,  for  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  naval  officers 
observes  that,  "  prospective  glasses,  if  they  were  not  so  common, 
were  an  excellent  stratagem  to  be  used  in  many  cases  at  sea,  and 
yet  it  is  no  hard  thing  to  deceive  those  that  use  them ;  for  a  mer- 
chant ship  that  carries  not  above  ten  or  twelve  men,  may  have  the 
shapes  of  men  made,  and  seem  to  be  100  afar  off;  they  likewise 
may  have  counterfeit  guns  made  of  wood,  which  the  glass  cannot 
discover  from  iron,  to  the  terror  of  the  assailant/'^ 

But  in  after  times  these  "  shapes  of  men"  were  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  Prussians,  for  they  taught  "  dummies"  to  shoulder 
arms,  to  raarcli,  to  right-about-face!  &c.  Hear  what  the  historian 
of  the  Great  Frederick  says  on  the  subject. 

"There  are  continual  foragings  on  both  sides,  with  parties 
mutually  dashing  out  to  hinder  the  same.  The  Prussians  have 
a  detached  post  at  Smirzitz,  which  is  much  harassed  by  Hungarians 
lurking  about,  shooting  our  sentry  and  the  like.  An  inventive 
head  contrives  this  expedient.  Stuff  a  Prussian  uniform  with  straw, 
fix  it  up  by  aid  of  ropes  and  check-strings,  to  stand  with  musket 
shouldered,  and  even  to  glide  about  to  right  and  left,  on  judicious 
pulling.  So  it  is  done :  straw  man  is  made ;  set  upon  his  ropes, 
when  the  Tolpatches  approach,  and  pensively  saunters  to  and  fro ; 
his  living  comrades  crouching  in  the  bushes  near  by.  Tolpatches 
fire  on  the  walking  straw  sentry  $  straw  sentry  falls  flat;  Tolpatches 
rush  in,  esurient,  triumphant;  are  exploded  in  a  sharp  blast  of 
musketry  from  the  bushes  all  round;  every  wounded  man  made 
prisoner;  and  come  no  more  back  to  that  post.§  Friedrich  himself 
records  this  little  fact;  'slight  pleasantry  to  relieve  the  reader's 
mind/  says  he  in  narrating  it."|| 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  Quaker  (we  mean  one  of  our 
emblematical  ones,  for  a  flesh  and  blood  living  specimen  is  out 
of  the  question),  taking  any  part  in  the  practice  of  duelling,  yet 
in  Abraham  Bosquet's  "Young  man  of  honour's  Vade-mecum, 
being  a  Salutary  Treatise  on  Duelling,"  it  is  suggested  that  the  person 

*  Froissart't  Chronicles,  fo,  33. 

f  Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  xii.,  157. 

t  Sir  VT.  Monson't  Tracts,  p.  496. 

i  (Euvrtt  de  FYAHric,  tti.,  123. 

||  Hitt.  tfFmUrick  tk*  Qrtmi,  *>  TAmmu  Cmrfyle,  to,  168,  AJ>„  1745. 
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▼ho  wishes  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  noble  art  should  "  take  an 
old  suit  of  clothes,  and  well  stuff  it  with  straw,  and  so  stand  it  up 
facing  him,  and  at  it  every  morning  fire  18  or  20  shots,  or  more 
if  he  have  time;  and  afterwards,  by  a  string  or  wire  held  by  a  friend 
a  distance  off,  cause  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  rise  up  as  soon  as  he 
holds  up  his  pistol ;  and  thus,"  continues  the  duel-loving  author, 
"he  will  not  be  nervous  when  he  engages  with  a  living  oppo- 
nent.*' 

•Let  us  see  quakerism  in  another  guise,  by  explaining  how  canvas 
battlements  were  once  substituted  for  stone  fortifications. 

"While  the  Spanish  town  of  Alhama  was  blockaded  by  the 
Moors,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  one  night  by  a  tremendous 
crash,  that  shook  the  fortress  to  its  foundation.  The  alarm  was 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  portion  of  the  wall,  which,  undermined 
by  heavy  rains,  had  suddenly  given  way,  leaving  a  large  chasm 
yawning  towards  the  plain. 

"  The  Count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  time  in  great  anxiety.  Should 
this  breach  be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  they  would  find  the  walls 
ready  sapped  for  an  assault.  In  this  fearful  emergency,  the  Count 
ordered  a  quantity  of  linen  cloth  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  the 
breach,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  indented  with  battle- 
ments, so  as,  at  a  distance,  to  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  walls. 
Behind  this  screen,  he  employed  workmen  day  and  night,  in  re- 
pairing the  fracture.  In  a  few  days  the  wall  was  rebuilt  stronger 
than  before."* 

We  could  relate  hundreds  of  examples  in  which  warlike  ladies 
have  done  right  good  service,  both  on  sea  and  land.  But  we  at 
present  forbear,  and  must  rest  satisfied  by  relating  only  two  his- 
torical  facts  showing  the  efficacy  of  female  assistance  when  employed, 
as  it  were,  passively,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
"  Dummies/'  or    "  Quakers." 

1st.  When  the  Argive  women  commanded  by  Teterilla,  dressed 
themselves  as  men,  and  succeeded  in  frightening  Cleomenes  away 
from  an  attack  upon  their  almost  defenceless  city.  In  honour  of 
the  fair  sex,  for  ages  afterwards,  a  feast  was  held,  ''called  Hy- 
bristica,  when  the  women  appeared  clothed  in  the  coats  and  breeches 
of  men,  and  the  men  in  the  veils  and  petticoats  of  women*"t  Long 
after  this  feast  was  swept  away,  a  still  more  whimsical  custom,  in 
honour  of  the  event,  survived,  every  Argive  bride  had  the  right 
to  wear  an  artificial  beard  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials. 

2nd.  On  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia  was  defended  against  the  Moslems  by  Theodomir,  who 
retired  within  the  walls  of  Orihuela.  "  Ordering  the  gates  to  be 
barred  and  bolted,  he  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  There  were 
but  few  men  in  the  city  capable  of  bearing  arms,  most  of  the  youth 
having  fallen  in  the  field.    He  caused  the  women,  therefore,  to 

*  W.  Irring.    Conquest  of  Granada,  i.,  107. 

t  Plutarch.    See  alio  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.,  iiL,  991.    Art.  Teleailla. 
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clothe  themselves  in  male  attire,  to  put  on  hats  and  helmets,  to 
take  long  reeds  in  their  hands  instead  of  lances,  and  to  cross  their 
hair  upon  their  chins  in  semblance  of  beards.  With  these  troops  he 
lined  the  walls  and  towers."  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  Theodomir 
yielded  the  town  on  the  most  honourable  conditions ;  and  when  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  the  enemy  were  surprised  to  see  an  army 
•march  out  consisting  of  old  men,  women  and  children.* 

So  also,  when  an  army  has  lacked  numbers,  a  sort  of  Quaker 
re-inforcement  has  been  occasionally  raised  by  placing  a  row* of 
chakos  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  breast-work ;  and 
strange  to  say,  the  distant  enemy  have  sometimes  taken  it  for 
granted  that  each  chako  contained  the  head  of  a  liviug  soldier. 
Now  this  allusion  to  a  living  soldier,  reminds  us  of  the  military  use 
to  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  sometimes  appropriated. 
We  all  know  that,  the  gallant  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  formed  of  the  dead,  a  rampart  for  the  living,  behind  which 
the  English  seamen  and  their  Turkish  allies,  successfully  resisted 
the  legions  of  France.  But  one  of  the  sea  kings  (who  indifferently 
ploughed  the  land  and  the  sea,  who  was  a  robber  on  principle,  and 
a  pirate  by  profession),  employed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  a 
still  more  singular  and  quaker-like  fashion.  We  should  premise 
that  Fridlef—  for  that  was  this  worthy's  name — manned  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  made  a  descent  on  Ireland,  which  he  conquered.  He 
next  landed  in  England,  where,  however,  his  good  fortune  forsook 
him,  for  his  followers  were  beaten,  and  many  of  them  slain.  Being 
inland,  and  unable  to  regain  his  ships  without  hazarding  another  en- 
gagement, he  collected  his  scattered  forces,  both  living  and  dead, 
and  marshalled  them  in  battle  array.  The  living  fought  with  a 
courage  animated  by  despair ;  nor  did  the  dead  neglect  their  duty, 
for 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait/' 

and  their  stiffened  corpses,  placed  and  supported  on  their  feet, 
formed  such  a  grim  corps  of  reserve,  that  our  heroic  ancestors  were 
quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and  the  gallant  barbarian  succeeded  in 
retreating  with  his  men  to  his  fleet.f 

Another  band  of  these  pirates  was  less  fortunate  than  their  pre- 
decessors, if  we  may  credit  the  3trange  tale  told  concerning  the 
expedient  adopted  by  Eric  to  deceive  them.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  the  home  of  these  pagan  savages — we  beg  pardon  of  their 
royal,  noble,  and  gentle  descendants  if  we  speak  too  plainly — was 
an  ice-bound  wilderness.  Eric,  therefore,  thought  to  tempt  them 
by  the  appearance  of  green  fields  and  shady  bowers ;  so  he  placed 
six  of  his  ships  near  the  shore  close  together,  and  ingeniously 
covered  them  with  boughs  and  felled  trees.  The  scheme  answered ; 
the  pirates  mistook  the  ships  for  dry  laud ;  suddenly  the  grove  dis- 

*  W.  Irving.  Conquest  of  Grenada. 

t  Bouvet  de  Create*.    Hut.  de  la  Marine,  L,  125. 
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appeared,  being  thrown  overboard,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships 
captured  their  uninvited  and  unwelcome  guests.* 

And  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  military  service  performed  bj 
the  dead,  we  are  reminded  that  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the 
English  at  one  time  had  the  best  of  it ;  whereupon  the  French 
defeated  regiments,  made  barriers  of  their  dead  men  to  fire  over.f 

In  allusion  to  another  stratagem,  the  same  historian  observes, 
"  Fontenoy  is  firing  blank  this  some  time ;  its  cannon  balls  done/' J 
But  really  this  artifice  seems  unworthy  of  "  la  grande  Nation" 
How  far  superior  was  the  plan  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  when  their 
shot  was  expended  used  to  load  their  guns  and  assault  the  enemy 
with  Dutch  cheeses  !(2) 

We  have  already  divided  Quakers  into  those  who  will  not,  and 
those  who  cannot  fight;  but  there  is  a  third  class  more  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  a  country  than  either  of  these — we  allude  to  those 
who  will  neither  fight  themselves,  nor  let  other  people  fight.  An. 
insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  was  owing  to  such  a  Quaker. 
"  The  other  Embassadour  sent  to  the  Archduke,  was  the  old  Earl  of 
Hertford,  who  was  conveyed  over  by  one  of  the  King's  ships,  by 
Sir  William  Monson,  in  whose  passage  a  Dutch  man-of-warre 
comming  by  that  ship  would  not  vail  as  the  manner  is,  acknow- 
ledging by  that  our  sovereignity  over  the  sea,  Sir  William  Monson 
gave  him  a  shot  to  instruct  him  manners,  but  instead  of  hearing,  he 
taught  him  by  returning  another,  he  acknowledged  no  such 
sovereignity;  this  was  the  very  first  indignity  and  affront  ever 
offered  to  the  royall  ships  of  England,  which  since  have  been  most 
frequent ;  Sir  William  Monson  desired  my  Lord  of  Hertford  to  goe 
into  the  hold,  and  hee  would  instruct  him  by  stripes  that  refused 
to  be  taught  by  faire  means ;  but  the  Earl  charged  him  on  his 
allegiance  first  to  land  him,  on  whom  he  was  appointed  to  attend  ; 
so  to  his  great  regret  he  was  forced  to  endure  that  indignity,  for 
which  I  have  often  heard  him  wish  hee  had  been  hanged  rather  then 
live  that  unfortunate  commander  of  a  king's  ship  to  be  chronicled 
for  the  first  that  ever  endured  that  affront,  although  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  have  helped  it ;  vet  by  his  favour  it  appeared  but  a  copy 
of  his  countenance,  for  it  had  been  but  hazarding  hanging  to  have 
disobeyed  my  Lord's  commandement,  and  it  had  been  infinite  odds 
he  had  not  been  hanged,  having  to  friend  him,  the  House  of 
Suffolke ;  nor  would  he  have  been  so  sensible  of  it,  had  he  not  been 
of  the  Spanish  faction,  and  that  a  Dutch  ship."§ 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  return  to  our  first  class  of  friends,  to 
those  who  are  able  but  not  willing  to  fight.  There  once  lived  a 
conscientious  prelate  of  our  church,  who  dreading  to  commit  the 

*  Bouvet  de  Crease*.    Hut.  de  la  Marine,  i.,  239. 
f  11  M«y,  1745.    Carlyle.    Hist,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  iv.,  120. 
t'  Ibid  iv.  121. 

||  The  court  and  character  of  King  James,  written  and  taken  by  Sir  A.  W.,  being 
an  eye  and  care  witneaae.    m.o.o.l,  pp.  48-50. 
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sin  of  shedding  blood,  abstained  from  using  a  sword  in  battle,  and 
satisfied  his  scruples  by  wielding  an  iron  mace  wherewith  he  broke 
the  limbs  and  fractured  the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  Thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  the  bishop's  christian  forbearance  is  not  extinct,  for  his 
meek  spirit  survives  in  the  person  of  the  Quaker,  Captain  Coffin, 
who  commanded  as  fine  a  merchantman  as  ever  quitted  the  harbour 
of  Boston.  Now  when  this  demure  seaman  was  summoned  by  a 
small  French  privateer  to  sail  under  her  stern,  he,  disdaining  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons,  magnanimously  ran  over  his  adversary,  and 
every  Frenchman,  says  Judge  Haliburton,  went  to  the  bottom  ! 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1764,  Charles  William 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  landed  at  Harwich  to  marry  the 
Princess  Augusta.  His  renowned  courage  made  him  very  popular 
in  England.  How  extremes  meet  I  Vice  renders  homage  to 
virtue ;  and  pacific  Quakers  pay  respect  to  a  warrior  prince.  "  One 
more  eager  than  the  rest,  not  only  forced  his  way  into  the  Prince's 
apartments,  but  took  off  his  hat  to  him,  called  him  '  noble  friend/ 
kissed  his  hand,  and  protested  that  though  not  a  fighting  man 
himself,  he  loved  those  who  could  (sic)  fight  well/1* 

We  may  thus  infer  that  the  moral  world  has  its  laws  of  motion ; 
"action  and  reaction  are  equal/'  unnatural  restraints  must  yield  to 
nature's  supremacy ;  God  permits  war  as  one  of  the  means  of  his 
eternal  government,  and  cursed  be  the  man  who  refuses  to  unsheatb 
the  sword  in  his  country's  righteous  cause.  Such  was  the  senti- 
ment unconsciously  expressed  by  the  conduct  of  our  Quaker  friend ; 
and  we  strongly  suspect  that,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  none  of  Queen 
Victoria's  subjects  more  admired  the  heroism  and  devotion,  or  more 
deplored  the  suffering  and  misery  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea,  than 
did  our  Quaker  countrymen,  and  this  notwithstanding  their  fancied 
abhorrence  of  war  and  warriors. 

Notes. 

(1)  "  Fight  like  &ncfcs.M— At  a  duel  which  took  place  in  Scot- 
land  many  years  ago,  a  person  who  was  charged  with  its  preliminary 
arrangements,  carried  with  him  two  bricks,  which  he  so  placed  to 
mark  the  distance  between  the  combatants,  when  their  pistols 
should  be  discharged.  Several  shots  having  taken  place  without 
effect,  the  parties  were  reconciled.  One  of  the  seconds  being  asked 
how  his  principal  had  behaved,  answered,  '  like  a  regular  brick/ 
meaning  that  he  had  been  as  immoveable  as  that  which  was  at  his 
feet  at  the  time  when  the  shots  were  exchanged.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  and  meaning  of  its  application."f 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  foregoing 
"  origin  of  the  phrase."  Will  our  readers  be  better  pleased  with 
the  following  explanation  P  if  not,  will  they  be  so  kind  as  to  suggest 
a  better  P  Once  on  a  time  there  existed  iu  Fleet-street  a  club  called 


*  Dr.  Dorui.  Lira  of  the  Quoena,  &c,  it,  220. 
t  Motes  and  Querist,  it.,  247. 
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"The  Bricks/'  and  in  the  Strand,  another  club  called  "The 
Chips ;" — and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  term  in  question 
originated  from  the  motto  of  the  first-named  brotherhood,  namely, 
"let  us  stick  together  like  bricks'9 

We  give  a  few  more  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term. 

Some  Yankees  seized  Mr.  George  N.  Saunders,  at  Montreal. 
There  was  a  counterplot ;  and  the  "  police  came  down  upon  the 
kidnappers  literally, — to  use  a  Yankee  expression,  "  like  a  hundred 
of  bricks  !"* 

"  We  seized  a  Tbanadar  brute  a  few  days  ago  who  was  in  league 
with  the  conspirators ;  he  was  sent  to  Holmes  to  Segowlee,  who  has 
proclaimed^  martial  law,  and  is  hanging  the  ^fellows  kup  like  a 
brick."t 

Bifle  Shooting. — "Forbes,  the  gainer  of  Scotland's  cup,  is  a 
brickmaker."$  Surely  then  Forbes  is  a  brick.  And  curiously 
enough  one  authority  states  that  the  term  in  question  was  really  de- 
rived from  a  brickmaker.§ 

Here  is  another  case,  but  we  forget  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
An  eastern  Prince  was  showing  off  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  with 
all  its  treasures  to  a  foreign  nobleman.  "  But  where  are  your  fortifi- 
cations ?"  asked  the  latter ;— "  Every  man  you  seej*  a  brick"  re- 
plied the  Pripce. 

Once  more;— "The  English  sword-blade  has  never  been  famous 
for  excellence  of  temper.  Some  two  centuries  ago,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  home-manufactured  sword,  by  incorporating  a 
company  of  sword  cutlers  for  making  hollow  sword-blades  in  Cum- 
berland, and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  project  failed,  owing  to 
the  parsimony  of  the  principals,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  century,  our  sword-blades  were 
regular  bricks,  quite  as  blunt,  but  not  half  so  dangerous.  An 
English  officer  was  as  safe  with  one  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  bought 
it  at  a  toy-shop ,  but  he  never  met  the  enemy  with  a  native  manu- 
factured weapon.  This  state  of  things,  and  a  mixed  idea  of  profit 
and  patriotism  fired  Mr.  Gill,  of  Birmingham,  into  experiments, 
which  became  realities ;  and  the  English  weapon  was  turned  out 
as  well  calculated  to  help  its  wearer  to  cut  through  the  sixth  com- 
mandment as  any  foreign  blade  of  them  all."|| 

Lastly,  we  remark  that  the  term  "  brick/'  has  given  inspiration 
to  the  poet ;  thus 

"  Meanwhile  the  demons,  filthy  and  foul, 
Gorgon,  Chimera,  Harpy,  and  Ghoul, 
Are  not  contented  to  jibber  and  howl 
As  a  dirge  for  their  late  commander ; 

*  Daily  Telegraph,  31st  August,  1865. 
f  Letter  from  India  in  the  "  Times."  a.d.  1857, 
%  "Times/'  22nd  June,  1865. 
%  Slang  Dictionary. 

||  Dr.  Doran :  Habits  and  Men,  p.p.,  183-184.  Consult  also,  Notes  and  Queries, 
1st  Series,  i?,  176-213,  and  2nd,  ▼.,  118-275. 
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But  one  of  the  bevy — witch  or  wizard, 
Disguised  as  a  monstrous  flying  lizard, 
Springs  on  the  grisly  Salamander  ; 
Who  stoutly  fights,  and  straggles  and  kicks, 
And  tries  the  best  of  his  wrestling  tricks, 
No  paltry  strife, 
But  for  life,  dear  life 
But  the  ruthless  talons  refuse  to  unfix, 
Till  far  beyond  a  surgical  case, 
With  startling  eyes  and  black  in  the  face, 
Down  he  tumbles  as  dead  as  bricks"* 
(2)  "Assault  {he  enemy  with  Dutch  cheeses"— The  greatest  am- 
munition that  we  have  heard  of  lately  was  used  by  the  celebrated 
Commander  Coe  of  the  Monte  VideanNavy,  who,  in  an  engagement 
with   Admiral  Brown  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean   service,  fired  every 
shot  from  his  lockers.     'What  shall  we  do,  sirP'  asked  his  first 
lieutenant, "  WeVe  not  a  single  shot  aboard — round,  grape,  canister 
and  double-headed  are  all  gone/     '  Powder  gone,  eh  r"  asked  Coe. 
'No,  sir,  got  lots  of  that  yet/     'We  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese  as 
round  Dutch  one  at  dinner  to-day,  do  you  remember  it?'  said  Coe. 
r  I  ought  to,  1  broke  the  carving-knife  in  trying  to  cut  it,  sir  P* 
'  Are  there  any  more  on  board  ?'     '  About  two  dozen.     We  took 
them  from  a  droger.'     '  Will  they  go  into  the  18-pounder?'     r  By 
thunder,  Commodore,  but  that's  the  idea ;  I'll  try  'emf  cried  the 
first  lieutenant.    And  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old  Santa 
Maria  (Coe's  ship),  which  had  ceased  entirely,  was  reopened,  and 
Admiral  Brown  found  more  shots  flying  over  his  head.     Directly 
one  of  them  struck  his  main-mast,  and  as  it  did  so,  shattered  and 
flew  in  every  direction.     '  What  the  devil  is  that  which  the  enemy 
is  firing  ?'  asked  Brown.     But  nobody  could  tell.    Directly  another 
came  in  through  a  port  and  killed  two  men  who  were  near  him, 
and  then  striking  the  opposite  bulwarks  burst  into  flinders.     '  By 
Jove,  this  is  too  much.     This  is  some  new-fangled  [Paixhan  or 
other.     I  don't  like  them  at  all/  cried  Brown  ;  and  then  as  four  or 
five  more  of  them  came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  gave  the  orders 
to  fill  away,  and  actually  backed   out   of  the  fight,  receiving  a 
parting  broadside  of  Dutch  cheeses.    This  is  an  actual  fact ;  our 
informant  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  Coe's  ship.'9 

Of  course  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  "  actual  fact"  was 
copied  from  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  they  will  render  implicit 
credence  thereto. 

But  we  have  British  evidence  touching  the  efficacy  of  Dutch 
cheeses  as  a  missile ;  for  when  the  great  Major  Gahagan  had  ex* 
hausted  his  shot,  aud  when  there  was  all  but  famine  in  his  besieged 
fort,  he  says,  "  You  will  ask  how  my  pieces  were  loaded  ?  I 
answer  that  though  my  garrison  were  without  food,  I  knew  my 
duty  as  an  officer,  and  had  put  the  two  Dutch  cheeses  into  the  two 
•  The  Porge ;  by  Thomas  Hood. 
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guns,  and  had  crammed  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  olives  into  each 
swivel. 

"They  advanced,  w Irish  !  went  one  of  the  Dutch  cheeses ;  bang  I 
went  the  other.  Alas,  they  did  little  execution  on  their  first 
contact  with  an  opposing  body,  they  certainly  floored  it;  but  they 
became  at  once  like  so  much  Welsh  rabbit,  and  did  no  execution 
beyond  the  man  whom  they  struck  down/' 

But  the  gallant  Major  had  better  luck  with  his  swivels.  1  fired, 
bang  I  117  best  Spanish  olives  were  lodged  in  a  lump  in  the  face  of 
the  unhappy  Loll  Mahommed.  The  wretch,  uttering  a  yell  the 
most  hideous  and  unearthly  I  ever  heard,  fell  dead  !"* 

Here  is  another  East  Indian  anecdote,  wafted  in  all  its  truth  and 
integrity  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  therefore  above,  or  at  least 
beyond  suspicion.  The  story  is  "  told  of  old  Moolraj,  the  native 
East  Indian  general.  His  followers  stole  from  the  English  a  lot  of 
hermetically  sealed  provisions  in  tin  cases,  and  not  having  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before,  he  mistook  them  for  canister  shot,  and 
fired  nothing  from  his  guns  for  three  days  but  fresh  lobsters, 
pickled  salmon,  and  other  delicacies,  supplying  the  British  camp 
with  a  shower  of  the  freshest  English  provisi'ons/'t 


THE  BATTLES  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE,  AND  THEIR 
PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

The  war  on  the  Continent  has  proceeded  with  such  rapidity, 
and  produced  results  so  marvellous ,  that  even  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon is  puzzled  to  thread  his  way  through  the  complications  it 
presents,  and  seems  brought  to  a  stand-still.  One  thing  is  clear, 
and  that  is,  that  the  art  of  war  has  entered  a  new  development. 
Railways  and  breech-loaders  have  effected  as  complete  a  change  in 
it  as  was  wrought  by  gunpowder  ;  railways,  by  affording  means  of 
transport  to  large  bodies,  which  will  henceforth  require  armies  in 
the  field  to  be  threefold  their  former  magnitude;  and  breech- 
loaders, by  introducing  a  rapidity  of  fire,  which  when  practised 
on  both  sides,  will  prevent  much  fighting  at  close  quarters.  Yet  the 
late  operations  show  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  what  we 
may  call  the  science  of  the  art.  Strategy  and  generalship  are  still 
the  essentials  of  success,  and  the  Prussians  owe  more  to  the 
tactics  of  General  Moltke,  their  real  Commander-in-Chief,  than 
even  to  their  needle-gun.  Never  was  it  more  apparent  that  a 
good  general  is  a  host  in  himself.  The  campaign  was  designed 
with  consummate  skill ;  it  has  been  carried  on  with  equal  audacity 

*  The  tremendoiw]ad  ventures  of  Major  Gahagan.   Thackeray's  Miscellanies,  i. 
400.401. 
f  "  Portsmouth  Times,  26  March,  1853. 
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and  energy;  and  it  has  won  results  unsurpassed  by  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Napoleon. 

The  Austrians  have  had  their  usual  luck,  and  practised  their 
traditional  blunders.  Two  years  ago  they  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  Prussians,  and  witnessed  the  efficiency  of  the  needle-gun,  yet 
they  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  a  similar  weapon,  and 
so  entered  upon  the  contest  with  what  may  be  pronounced  an 
obsolete  arm.  For  this  there  is  no  excuse,  as  the  Danish  war  so 
conclusively  proved  the  supremacy  of  breech-loaders,  that  it  was 
brought  home  to  both  the  French  and  English  Governments,  and 
our  own  army  will  soon  be  provided  with  an  effective  weapon — 
rather  tardily,  we  admit,  but  still  before  it  is  positively  wanted. 
The  Austrian  Government  has  not  the  same  excuse  for  its  procras- 
tination. War  has  been  at  its  door  from  the  moment  it  occupied 
Holstein ;  the  struggle  with  Prussia  and  Italy  has  been  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  ought  to  have  found  her  at  least  properly 
armed. 

Austria  might  have  rendered  the  war  more  equal  by  ceding 
Yenetia  to  Italy,  and  thus  confining  hostilities  to  Germany.  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  would  have  involved  a  sacrifice  of  honour ; 
but  such  an  effect  could  not  attach  to  a  course  urged  upon  her  by 
three  of  the  greatest  Powers,  all  of  which  were  neutral,  while 
England,  at  least,  was  friendly.  At  any  rate,  she  should  have 
accepted  the  Conference.  The  presence  of  her  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris  would  have  committed  her  to  nothing,  and  events  have 
proved  that  it  was  important  to  her  to  gain  time.  But  Austria  not 
only  refused  to  cede  Yenetia,  not  only  rejected  the  Conference, 
but  she  forced  the  Diet  to  a  vote  which  left  Prussia  no  alternative 
but  immediate  hostilities.  The  minor  states,  which  might  have 
been  organised  into  a  powerful  support,  were  thus  driven  into 
war  unprepared.  The  bundle  of  sticks  was  not  tied  up,  and  it 
fell  to  pieces.  Still  worse,  Austria  herself  was  behindhand ;  she 
had  been  looking  after  Yenetia,  when  she  was  insecure  at  Yienna ; 
and  now,  having  precipitated  a  war,  she  was  unable  to  march  a 
single  corps  into  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussians  were  all  alert.  For  some 
years  the  King  ha*  been  fighting  his  Parliament  in  order  to  be  in 
a  position  to  fight  Austria,  and  take  possession  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  has  been  able  to  form  a  regular  army,  he  first  used  this 
force  to  overawe  his  subjects,  and  compel  them  to  submit  to  the 
conscription,  and,  then  by  taking  up  the  whole  adult  population 
of  this  kingdom,  he  began  the  war  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
Austria  suddenly  found  herself  overmatched  by  numbers,  while  those 
numbers  were  trebly  multiplied  by  their  superior  weapons.  The 
Prussians  came  on  at  double  quick,  with  ambulances,  transports, 
and  munitions  complete,  and  even  timbers  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
railway  bridges,  which  they  expected  to  find  destroyed.  The  way 
might  have  been  barred,   in  one  direction,  by  the  union  of  the 
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Saxon,  Hanoverian,  and  Bavarian  armies,  in  any  of  those  positions 
rendered  famous  in  the  wars  of  former  ages,  but  the  Hanoverian 
army  was  left  to  capitulate,  the  Saxons  could  only  evacuate  the 
country,  so  wonderfully  adapted  for  defence,  and   the  Bavarian 
is  now  offering  what  seems  a  useless  resistance  to  superior  forces. 
Meanwhile,   nothing   was   heard   of  the   Austrians.     The    most 
splendid  army  in  Europe  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the   earth.     In  fact,  its  inaction  could  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  it  to  foretoken  some  grand  coup,  which  would  extin- 
guish the  Prussians,  and  end  the  war  by  a  blow.     Believers  in 
Benedek,  and  they  were  everybody,  smiled  complacently,  and  an 
underground  telegraph,  or  an  imaginary   one,  kept  us   on    the 
tiptoe  of  expectation.     But  so  much  quietude  is  not  a  good  sign 
in  war.     We  may  generally  conclude  that  it  signifies  weakness, 
and  the  knowing   ones   began  to    shake  their  heads  when    the 
Prussians  bagged  Saxony,  and  marched  into  Bohemia.     Victory  in 
Italy  gave  the  Austrians  a  momentary  prestige,  but  it  did  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  and  the  Prussians 
still  advanced.     The  French  newspapers,  as  ardent  believers  in 
Benedek   as  the  English,   began   to   explain  how   these   things 
happened,  and  these  explanations  were  very  clever.     For  instance, 
it  was  plain  that  the  military  positions  in  Saxony  were  no  longer 
of  the  value  they  were  in  old  time,  the  invention  of  rifled  cannon 
having   changed  all  these    things,  and  introduced  new   tactics. 
The  Prussians,  by  occupying  Saxony,  left  the  way  open  to  Vienna, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  would  find  himself  hard  pressed  in  Silesia. 
Prince  Charles  would  become  entangled  in  the  passes  of  Bohemia 
and  not  get  out  so  easily  as  he  got  in.     And  it  is  true  that  the 
Prussian  operations  did  present  an  opportunity  to  an  enterprising 
enemy.     The  passes  of  Bohemia  might  have  been  held  by  a  small 
force,  while  Benedek  entered  Silesia,  and  fell  upon  the  Crown 
Prince.   He  might  then  have  turned  round  and  demolished  Prince 
Charles.     Napoleon  has  shown  how  such  things  are  to  be  done. 
Or,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies, 
Benedek  might  have  taken  a  hint  from  the  American  struggle,  and 
brought  up  a  part  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  Lee  brought  up  Long* 
street  and  Jackson,  fought  the  battle,  and  then  sent  the  Italian 
division  back.     It  is  for  such  movements  that  a  General  should 
use  railways.     But  movements  are  out  of  Benedek's  line.     He 
evidently  thinks  that  the  plan  is  to  stand  still,  and  leave  move- 
ments to  the  enemy  ;  and  he  has  followed  the  plan  to  the  bitter 
end.     Our  belief  that  the  Austrians  could  produce  a  General  has 
received  a  rude  shock,  and  will  not  revive  in  the  present  genera- 
tion.    Benedek  is  only  a  corporal  in  a  general's  uniform,  and  does 
not  understand  even  the  first  principle  of  war — that  victory  lies 
with  the  strongest  battalions.     As  for  setting  a  squadron  in  the 
field,   he  has  shown  no  more  notion  of  it  than  General   Tom 
Thumb.     No  doubt  there  are  excellent  excuses  for  his  successive 
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defeats,  and  clever  fellows  might  prove  that  he  would  have  been 
the  victor,  only  for  such  and  such  circumstances — incidents  which 
nobody  could  guard  against.  But  this  is  always  the  case.  M. 
Thiers  has  proved  that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  Villeneuve 
lost  Trafalgar,  and  Napoleon  Waterloo.  Still,  they  did  lose,  and 
there's  the  rub.  The  "such  and  such  circumstances"  count  for 
nothing.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Benedek  that  it  should  rain, 
and  that  the  rain  prevented  the  dispersion  of  the  smoke,  and  that 
the  smoke  concealed  the  advance  of  a  new  Prussian  army  ;  but  he 
is  not  a  bit  more  a  general  because  this  accident  lost  him  the 
battle.  A  general  is  expected  to  foresee  such  occurrences ;  or,  if 
they  cannot  be  foreseen,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  when  they 
arise.  A  fog  covered  the  advance  of  the  Russians  at  Tnkerman  ; 
the  English  were  taken  by  surprise ;  but  their  Commander  held 
the  ground,  and  brought  up  the  French  in  support.  Benedek 
should  have  been  equally  alive,  and  not  have  been  found  without 
a  resource. 

There  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  a  campaign  which  begins  with 
a  necessity  for  ingenious  explanations,  while  the  enemy  is  reaping 
successes ;  but  the  belief  in  Benedek  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
not  dispelled  even  by  the  junction  of  the  two  Prussian  armies. 
The  blame  was  rather  thrown  on  General  von  G-ablenz,  who,  it  is 
true,  displayed  little  strategy,  though  he  fought  like  a  lion.  But 
he  obeyed  his  orders,  and  it  was  the  orders  which  came  from 
Benedek  that  were  defective.  No  doubt  the  force  was  inadequate, 
but  so  strong  was  the  post,  that  of  the  Austrian  tens  of  thousands, 
Oarabaldi  would  have  asked  but  three  to  make  a  new  Thermopylffi. 
But  the  Austrian  commander  left  the  ground  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  its  advantages.  Even  Gitschin 
received  no  attention ;  the  roads  stood  open,  when  a  few  felled 
trees  would  have  rendered  them  impassable,  and  unbarricaded 
streets  invited  the  foe.  The  Austrians  fought  well — that  they 
always  do,  but  they  were  overmatched,  and  were  shot  down  like 
pigeons.  Benedek  was  careless  where  he  should  have  taken  every 
precaution,  and  after  showing  timidity  while  the  country  was  in 
his  own  hands,  became  bold  when  the  Prussians  held  commanding 
positions.  Now  was  the  time  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  he 
turned  assailant.  As  every  one  might  have  expected,  his  attempt 
to  drive  the  Prussians  from  Skalitz  into  the  defiles  of  Biesengey- 
berge  utterly  failed.  The  Prussians  were  not  only  stronger  in 
numbers,  but  they  occupied  strong  ground,  which  they  knew  how 
to  hold ;  they  were  flushed  with  success,  and  they  were  armed  with 
their  indomitable  breech-loader.  The  Austrians  battalions,  hurled 
at  this  host,  rebounded  from  the  shock  in  shattered  fragments ; 
their  bravery,  discipline,  and  devotedness  availed  them  nothing ; 
and  Benedek  fell  back  on  Sadowa,  destined  to  be  the  most  fatal 
field  that  even  Austria  ever  contested. 

The  Austrians  should  have  been  victors  here,  if  positions  could  win 
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a  battle ;  for  better  position  they  could  hardly  have  had.  Their 
line  extended  over  nine  miles,  and  was  throughout  one  high  ground, 
while  the  Prussians  advanced  through  a  country  rather  unfavour- 
able, though  woods  and  villages  afforded  cover  here  and  there. 
Benedek  had  offered  battle  at  Debenec,  but  the  Prussians  had 
the  option  in  their  hands,  and  they  declined  the  conflict.  This 
new  position  left  them  no  choice,  and  they  boldly  accepted  the 
gage,  though  defeat  would  be  annihilation.  But  they  had  taken 
the  measure  of  the  Austrian  commander;  they  knew  their 
own  strength,  and  they  made  their  dispositions  with  a 
view  to  victory,  not  to  provide  for  retreat.  Their  line  extended 
from  Jicin  to  Skalitz,  the  right  under  Prince  Charles,  the  left 
under  the  Crown  Prince,  but  it  was  of  such,  length  that  the  two 
divisions  were  practically  distinct  armies,  and  for  some  hours  were 
without  communication.  The  centre  of  the  Austrian  line  was 
Klum,  the  head  quarters  were  at  Koniggriitz,  a  city  at  the 
junction  of  the  Elbe  and  Addler,  strongly  fortified  and  inundated 
by  moats,  while  a  certain  area  round  was  inundated  by  the  river. 
The  Austrian  line  covered  the  railway  station,  and  backed  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  fortress  of  Joseph 8 tadt  guarded  the  left,  as  Konig- 
gratz protected  the  right.  Their  force  was  about  180,000,  and 
that  of  the  Prussians  250,000,  or  nearly  two  to  one. 

The  battle  commenced  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Austrians  having  the  ad- 
vantage till  about  2  o'clock,  when  a  fatal  oversight  gave  the  victory 
to  the  Prussians.  The  whole  line  was  engaged  by  10  o'clock, 
though  the  division  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  come  up,  as  it 
was  to  approach  the  field  by  a  detour,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  Austrian 
line  at  Lipa.  Meanwhile,  the  battle  raged  fiercely.  The  Prussians 
attacked  with  superior  numbers,  and  the  Austrians  faced  the 
needle-gun  without  availing  themselves  of  the  cover  afforded  by 
their  position,  and  again  and  again  drove  them  back.  The  Aus- 
trian Artillery  did  yeoman's  service  in  these  onslaughts ;  but  from 
being  too  closely  packed,  the  8-pounder  field  pieces,  which  are 
very  effective,  and  were  well  served,  did  not  produce  the  impression 
of  which  they  are  capable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian 
needle-gun  was  very  efficient,  killing  at  close  quarters,  and  dis- 
abling where  it  did  not  kill,  though  in  these  cases,  owing  to  the 
smallne88  of  the  ball,  the  wounds  were  of  a  character  easily  curable. 
Still,  the  Austrians  gained  ground.  Their  columns  bore  steadily 
down  through  volleys  of  shot  and  flaming  villages,  and  everywhere 
beat  back  the  Prussians,  who  at  11  o'clock  were  flung  panting  on 
the  slopes  of  the  opposite  hills. 

The  Prussians  now  called  in  their  reserves,  and,  urged  on  by 
their  officers,  made  a  furious  rush  on  the  Austrian  left  and  centre, 
at  the  same  time  dashing  round  the  Prague  road,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  the  left.  They  were  met  with  equal  ardour,  and  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  when  the  Prussians  gave  way  and  were 
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driven  further  back  than  before.  There  was  a  momentary  pause  in 
the  struggle.  The  smoke  gathered  thick,  and  hid  the  armies 
from  each  other ;  then  cleared  to  show  the  Prussians  again  re-in- 
forced,  and  once  more  in  battle  array.  This  assault  shook  the 
wearied  Austrians,  but  they  yielded  no  ground,  and  after  a  murder- 
ous  conflict,  the  Prussians  recoiled.  Here  both  sides  brought  up 
their  artillery,  and  the  smoke  again  favoured  an  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  who  bore  down  on  the  Austrian  right  with  irresistible 
force.  The  Austrians  were  now  victorious  on  the  left  and  centre, 
and  were  pushing  their  advantage,  but  this  uncovered  their  centre 
and  the  success  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right  threatened  to  sever 
them  from  Konniggratz.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prussians  seemed 
stronger  than  ever  ;  in  fact,  they  were  now  joined  by  their  second 
army,  under  the  Crown  Prince  ;  and  he  advanced  on  the  very  point 
the  Austrians  had  left  open.  The  gap  seems  to  have  reminded 
the  Prussian  commander  of  Ney's  project  at  Waterloo,  where  the 
French  General,  deluded  by  the  ground,  thought  the  English  centre 
unguarded,  and  rushed  to  destruction.  Nor  was  the  centre  at 
Sadowa  really  unwatched.  The  Austrian  commander  could  have 
confronted  the  Prussian  battalions  with  20,000  of  the  finest  cavalry 
in  Europe,  cavalry  which  had  already  saved  his  army,  and  might 
now  have  crowned  it  with  victory.  But  this  supreme  moment 
found  him  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  hesitating  and  bewildered. 
With  the  battle  won  on  the  left,  and  in  his  own  hands  on  the  right, 
he  allowed  the  enemy  to  reach  his  centre — to  pierce  the  heart  of 
his  army,  and  lost  the  day  and  an  empire. 

The  Austrians  retreated  hurriedly,  but  not  in  disorder,  and  the 
cavalry,  which  might  have  secured  the  victory,  kept  the  victors  at 
a  respectful  distance.  Benedek  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
though  he  left  a  third  of  it  on  the  field,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  abandoned  guns  were  enough  to  equip  another 
army  for  a  campaign.  Brunn,  Prague,  and  finally  Olrautz  were 
passed  in  the  retreat,  and  now  the  broken  strength  of  Austria, 
cut  off  from  most  of  its  resources,  is  gathering  for  another  effort  at 
Aspern,  almost  within  sight  of  Vienna,  and  the  last  rood  of 
her  German  territory. 

The  sun  of  Benedek  set  at  Sadowa.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
functions — a  great  relief,  both  to  himself  and  his  soldiers,  but, 
unfortunately,  coming  a  little  too  late.  We  would  not  seem  hard 
on  a  fallen  man,  but  this  is  a  case  where  extenuation  is  cruelty. 
We  must  think  of  lives  uselessly  sacrified,  of  hetacombs  of 
slaughtered  soldiers,  and  of  an  humbled  nation  and  empire. 
A  man  should  know  whether  he  is  an  Atlas,  and  what  weight 
he  can  take  on  his  shoulders,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  accepts 
a  heavier  load  than  he  can  bear.  Benedek  has  again  become  a 
general  of  division,  a  post  he  held  with  honour,  and  in  which  he 
may  gain  fresh  distinction ;  and,  if  he  had  known  his  own  guage, 
he  would  never  have  been  anything  more.     There  are  excellent 
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generals-of-division  in  our  own  service,  but  how  few  ore  fit  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army,  and  yet  how  few  would  shrink  from 
the  task.  It  is  well  they  should  understand  the  risk  it  involves, 
that,  in  the  present  day,  nothing  is  considered  successful  but 
success,  and  that  failure  means  disgrace  and  ruin.  Benedek 
has  lost  name  and  fame  by  stepping  out  of  the  rank  and  file. 
He  has  been  caricatured  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  laughed  at 
in  one  place,  and  cursed  in  another — and  he  merits  his  punish- 
ment. A  man  who  does  not  know  his  own  capabilities  is  a  goose, 
and  cannot  complain  of  being  roasted. 

But,  while  we  blame,  let  us  be  just,  and  not  shut  the  door  on 
Benedek,  who  has  fallen  into  his  new  place  like  a  man.  He 
has  taken  the  command  at  Olmutz,  and  is  there  likely  to  give 
the  Prussians  trouble,  while  maintaining  a  grasp  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Olmutz  can  be  reduced  only  by  a  regular  siege ;  and, 
having  no  facilities  for  such  operations,  the  Prussians  have  passed 
on,  leaving  a  force  sufficient  to  mask  this  stronghold.  They  have 
been  driven  to  the  same  necessity  at  Koniggratz,  Josephstadt, 
and  other  points,  a  drain  on  their  army  which  does  not  find  an 
equivalent  in  the  demand  on  the  Austrians.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  garrisons  are  in  sufficient  force  to  cut  the 
Prussian  communications.  If  they  are  not,  the  Austrians  have 
committed  another  blunder,  and  rendered  Olmutz  useless.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prussians  will  require  all  the  men  they  can 
muster  at  Aspern,  and  they  make  so  sure  of  victory  in  front,  that 
they  will  run  some  risk  in  their  rear,  and,  towards  the  hour  of 
battle,  leave  Olmutz  feebly  guarded.  Then  will  be  the  time  for 
Benedek  to  recover  his  laurels.  He  is  in  his  own  country,  he 
ought  to  know  all  that  is  going  on,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  strike  a  signal  blow.  The  situation  is  not  one  requiring 
generalship,  it  calls  chiefly  for  audacity,  the  key  to  success ;  and 
a  bold  movement  from  Olmutz,  at  the  critical  moment,  would  go 
far  to  paralyze  the  Prussians. 

Meanwhile,  a  French  plenipotentiary  is  running  from  one  camp 
to  another,  from  pillar  to  post,  to  negotiate  a  truce.  Austria  has . 
often  regained  by  statemanship  what  she  lost  by  war,  but  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  cunning  of  late  years,  and  to  have 
been  outwitted  as  well  as  outgeneraLled.  What  could  she  expect 
from  calling  in  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  her  peacemaker ! 
What  tenderness  has  she  received  from  that  potentate,  beyond  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  one  of  her  princes,  and 
a  throne  of  straw  in  Mexico  for  another  ?  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  cities  and  plains  of  Lombardy !  Since  she  was  to  eat 
humble  pie,  she  might  have  gone  with  more  dignity  to  Prussia, 
and  got  at  least  as  much  by  her  motion.  The  advance  to  France 
was  a  false  step,  too,  as  regards  Germany.  The  people  of  the 
small  states  were  wavering — dazzled  by  Prussia's  successes,  yet 
alarmed  by  her  pretensions — when  Austria  threw  herself  on  th* 
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shoulder  of  the  common  enemy  of  "Fatherland."  This  last 
feather  broke  the  German's  back.  He  began  to  believe  Austria 
was  as  black  as  she  was  painted,  and  was  no  German,  but  a 
Sclave  in  disguise.  Certainly,  she  seems  to  have  taken  leave 
of  her  German  astuteness,  for  she  ought  to  see  that  this  business 
has  been  got  up  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  he  has  been 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  it,  and  is  its  head  and  front.  Lord  Stanley 
proclaims  the  Emperor  the  faithful  ally  of  England.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  he  has  only  made  England  his  tool,  and  that  he 
has  never  acted  in  concert  with  us  but  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
merely  to  the  point  where  those  purposes  ended.  But  this  would 
lead  us  into  too  long  a  story.  We  have  here  only  to  speak  of  his 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Austro-  Prussian  attack  on  Denmark. 
France  and  England  were  bound  to  uphold  Denmark  in  possession 
of  the  Duchies,  and  England  reminded  France  of  their  joint 
obligation,  and  invited  her  co-operation.  Lord  PalmerBton  communi- 
cated the  reply  of  France  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it 
plainly  stated  that  the  Emperor  would  not  engage  in  hostilities 
without  an  assurance  of  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  England,  terri- 
torial advantages,  or,  in  other  words,  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
It  is  rather  singular  that  this  moment  found  him  holding  inter- 
views with  M.  Bismarck.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  is  arranging 
a  convention  with  Italy,  which  removes  her  capital  from  Turin, 
open  to  an  Austrian  army,  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  the 
great  fortress  of  Alessandro  is  armed  for  the  protection  of  Genoa, 
and  Italy  strains  every  nerve  to  develop  her  army  and  navy, 
building  ironclads  and  equipping  regiments  through  two  years  of 
hopeless  insolvency.  Then  comes  the  unfailing  pamphlet,  advo- 
cating a  French  and  Prussian  alliance.  Lastly,  when  a  conference 
is  to  assemble  for  the  settlement  of  differences,  the  Emperor 
makes,  or  pretends  to  make,  his  famous  Auxerre  speech,  warning 
Austria  that  she  can  only  enter  the  conference  to  be  dismembered. 
Are  we  all  as  blind  as  bats  ?  Can  we  not  see  what  is  before  our 
nose,  and  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  P  Austria,  at  least,  is  alert 
at  last,  and  seems  to  be  now  aware  that  Prospero  raised  this  storm 
she  called  him  to  still.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
lately  remarked  that  he  could  not  ally  himself  with  a  corpse,  but 
he  stiould  remember  that  Austria  has  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and 
is  generally  helpless  till  she  is  killed.  She  was  prepared  to 
wrestle  with  him  after  Solferino,  and  it  was  only  by  tricking 
England  into  forwarding  his  proposals  for  peace,  and  thus  making 
it  appear  that  England  was  at  his  back,  that  he  avoided  the  rock 
of  the  Quadrilateral — the  rock  on  which  he  might  have  been 
shipwrecked.  Austria  might  become  invincible  if  she  would  do 
only  two  things,  withdraw  from  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
abandon  Italy.  Then  her  teeming  populations  would  be  available 
for  developing  her  resources  yet  undreamt  of,  but  awaiting  only 
free  trade  and  reduced    armaments    to   crown  her   with  riches. 
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Sad  it  is  to  see  her  splendid  territories  running  to  seed,  and  to 
know  that  this  is  owing  to  her  own  infatuation,  which  fastens 
on  shadows,  and  overlooks  the  substance.  Necessity  may  impose 
on  her  the  virtue  of  reflection.  She  has  gone  on  so  long  without 
money,  and  without  credit,  that  her  statesmen  might  well  think 
these  things  could  be  dispensed  with ;  and  what  other  thought 
could  occur  to  her  Emperor  when  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,  commanding  a  mighty 
army,  and  able  to  feast  every  day.  What  could  be  the  use  of  a 
revenue,  if  he  got  on  as  well  without  one?  The  Emperor  of 
China  never  understood  that  he  was  vulnerable,  till  the  barbarians 
burnt  down  his  summer  palace,  and  marched  into  Pekin. 

Austria  abdicated  her  position  when  she  joined  in  the  crusade 
against  Denmark.  Then  she  violated  a  treaty,  which  she  had  de- 
liberately signed,  and  she  proclaimed  the  rights  of  nationalities. 
She  forgot  that  treaties  were  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  and  the 
rights  of  nationalities  her  death-warrant.  The  hand  which  an- 
nulled the  compact  with  Denmark  tore  up  her  title-deed  to  Venetia, 
and,  if  nationalities  were  to  be  recognised,  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
had  as  clear  a  right  to  independence  as  Schleswig-Holstein.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  the  first  to 
break  treaties.  He  has  broken  no  treaty  up  to  this  moment,  and 
the  violators  of  public  law  have  been  the  three  Conservative  powers 
— Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria :  Bussia  in  the  case  of  Poland  and 
Turkey,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  case  of  the  Elbe  Duchies. 
No  one  can  complain  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  saying 
that  he  detested  the  treaties  of  1815,  for  those  treaties  covenanted 
the  debasement  of  his  house,  and  we  have  referred  to  his  speech 
solely  as  an  incident  of  *  chain,  in  itself  nothing,  but  in  respect 
to  association  signifying  much.  He  has  not  come  forward  to  re- 
cast the  map  of  Europe.  The  first  step  in  that  undertaking  was 
effected  by  Austria,  in  concert  with  Prussia ;  and  Prussia  seems 
to  be  finishing  the  task  by  herself,  and  at  Austria's  expense.  It 
is  when  these  two  gladiators  are  exhausted  that  we  are  to  see 
what  we  shall  see ;  for  then,  according  to  the  semi-official  French 
journals,  the  master  of  many  legions  will  make  his  appearance,  and 
complete  the  work.  People  talk  of  Napoleon's  secrecy,  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  always  throws  out  some  inkling  of  his  intentions. 
He  strikes  home  when  he  begins,  but  he  calls  out  "  time  "  first. 

The  idlest  may  look  grave  at  the  principle  now  established  as 
the  law  of  Europe,  that  war  may  be  entered  upon,  as  by  Italy 
against  Austria,  because  it  presents  an  opportunity,  or  as  by 
Prussia,  for  convenience  or  policy.  Not  only  are  the  most  solemn 
treaties  regarded  with  contempt,  but  kings  become  filibusters,  and 
nations  rise  against  nations  like  brigands.  Prussia  sees  it  would 
be  desirable  to  annex  Hanover  and  Saxony  and  Hesse,  and  that 
those  states  are  too  weak  to  offer  resistance,  so  she  pours  into 
their  cities  her  hordes  of  slaves,  seizes  the  public  treasures,  and, 
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like  the  idolatrous  Queen  of  old,  kills  and  takes  possession.  Other 
hordes  are  let  loose  in  Bohemia,  and  convert  its  fruitful  fields  into 
deserts,  and  give  its  villages  to  flames.  Yet  the  men  who  ordain 
these  things  sleep  in  their  beds.  Such  is  the  tone  of  continental 
morals,  after  all  the  preaching  of  our  peacemongers,  and  after  in- 
ternational exhibitions  in  every  village,  that  these  incendiaries  are 
accounted  heroes.  A  king  of  threescore  and  upwards  rushes  from 
his  capital  to  witness  the  carnage,  and  call  himself  commander-in- 
chief.  At  least,  let  there  be  one  country  in  the  world  where  he 
dare  not  show  his  head,  and  where  such  exploits  will  be  looked 
upon  as  crimes.  Englishmen  may  be  favourable  to  the  fusion  of 
Germany,  or  they  may  not — we  confess  to  regarding  it  with  dis- 
favour, and  as  for  Italy,  we  believe  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  Eng- 
land that  would  not  rejoice  to  see  her  unity  completed ;  but  let 
none  of  us  sympathise  with  a  cause  which  trusts  to  freebooting. 
O'Connell  might  announce  that  England's  difficulty  was  Ire- 
land's opportunity,  but  this  was  the  language  of  a  coward,  who 
strikes  when  his  antagonist  is  down  ;  and  should  never  suggest  a 
war  cry  for  Italy.  That  country  swarms  with  brigands,  but  it 
was  not  till  she  fell  on  Austria's  skirt  that  we  attached  brigandage 
to  her  king  and  people.  The  worried  lion  had  still  strength 
enough  to  give  her  a  clawing,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal 
that  Custozza  was  not  only  a  defeat  to  Italy,  but  a  disgrace.  Her 
vaunted  army  was  driven  back  by  a  few  Austrian  battalions,  and 
though  princes  and  generals  set  an  example  of  dash,  eould  not  be 
brought  into  the  field  again  till  the  Austrians  were  summoned  to 
Vienna,  and  left  Yenetia  to  a  few  weak  garrisons.  Garibaldi  and 
his  volunteers  are  the  only  fighters,  and  they  are  making  no  way, 
nor  can  Prussia  now  look  for  any  service  from  the  armies  of  Italy. 
What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  triumph  of  Prussia  over 
Austria,  if,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  say,  it  ever  takes  place  ?  Will 
Prussia  remain  what  Lord  Palmerston  described  it — a  disgrace  to 
Europe  ?  or,  may  it  not  become  also  a  scourge  to  Europe  ?  We 
have  no  expectation  that  a  power  which  was  so  over- 
bearing in  its  weakness,  will  be  temperate  in  its  strength ; 
and  that  a  government  which  was  not  a  faithful  ruler  over  twenty 
millions,  will  be  faithful  over  thirty.  Prussia  triumphant  will 
aim  to  be  Prussia  dominant,  and  maintain  not  only  a  great  army, 
but  cultivate  a  navy.  The  Elbe  duchies  and  the  Hanoverian  coast 
will  give  her  a  large  seaboard ;  she  will  institute  a  maritime  con- 
scription, build  iron-clad:*,  and  keep  Europe  more  than  ever  under 
arms.  Some  of  our  newspapers  talk  of  the  benefits  to  accrue 
from  a  united  Germany  ;  but  Germany  united  under  Prussia  means 
an  ambitious  Germany,  and  an  aggressive.  For  her  own  sake 
we  cannot  desire  such  a  union,  and  still  less  in  the  interest  of 
Europe.  England  has  little  concern  in  the  matter.  So  long  as 
no  attack  is  made  on  the  Netherlands,  we  should  meddle  on  the 
continent  as  ltile  as  possible.     For  Holland  and  Belgium— our 
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own  frontier — we  are  bound,  both  bj  treaty  and  interest,  to  fight ; 
and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  understood.  But  we  should 
not  only  abstain  from  interfering  elsewhere,  but  we  should  even 
be  chary  of  attending  conferences,  and  so  cheapening  our  moral 
weight.  There  was  a  time  when  our  moral  weight  could  affect 
the  scale,  but  we  have  so  hawked  it  about,  that  it  has  lost  its 
virtue,  and  it  now  counts  for  nothing.  We  can  only  rehabilitate 
it  by  putting  it  out  to  grass.  The  nations  of  the  continent  do 
not  want  good  counsel,  but  good  backing,  and  our  policy  must  be 
a  word  and  a  blow,  if  we  wish  to  cut  a  figure.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  England's  position,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  our  influence 
under  any  other  conditions.  We  are  determined  not  to  fight,  and 
they  know  it,  and  all  our  fine  talk  won't  butter  their  parsnips. 
Then  let  us  be  as  sparing  of  our  words  as  our  money  ;  and  re- 
member that  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended.  We  have  been 
tied  to  the  continent  long  enough ;  we  have  sunk  in  it  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  treasure,  and,  now  that  we  have  cut  ourselves 
adrift,  we  shall  deserve  all  we  get  if  we  ever  entangle  ourselves 
there  again. 

Austria  seems  determined  on,  at  least,  one  more  battle,  and  the 
decision  is  a  wise  one.  Events  will  show  whether  the  Archduke 
Albert  is  the  man  for  the  hour ;  but  we  must  confess  to  having 
no  confidence  in  Archdukes,  and,  indeed,  we  are  losing  faith  in 
the  Austrian  soldier.  The  Prussians  are  better  men — not  braver, 
but  bigger ;  and  this  war  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  all  the  talk 
about  lithe  active  infantry  and  light  cavalry,  showing  that  when 
battalions  and  squadrons  meet,  and  the  valour  and  numbers  are 
equal,  victory  is  decided  by  size.  The  Prussians  have  the  advan- 
tage of  physical  strength  and  superior  weapons ;  they  are  well 
disciplined  and  well  led,  and  their  commanders  take  care  that  they 
shall  be  well  fed.  The  Austrian  are  now  driven  to  boys  of  14  or  15, 
shoeless  and  starved ;  and  of  the  400,000  men  said  to  be  mar- 
shalled for  the  defence  of  Vienna,  not  100,000  can  claim  to  be 
soldiers.  Still,  the  fight  will  go  hard,  and  even  a  check  to  the 
Prussians  will  place  Austria  in  a  position  to  command  terms. 

Prussia  has  staked  all  on  success,  but  Austria  has  prepared  for 
defeat,  and,  should  it  occur,  is  ready  to  continue  the  struggle  in 
Hungary.  A  Prussian  occupation  of  Vienna  will  certainly  bring 
forward  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  thus  afford  her  breathing 
time,  if  it  does  not  serve  her  more  effectually.  Russia  will,  also, 
then  make  her  voice  heard.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  either  Russia 
or  France  that  Austria  should  be  wiped  out,  or  that  Prussia 
should  become  too  powerful.  France  will  be  satisfied  to  exclude 
Austria  from  Germany  and  Italy,  while  Russia  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  such  a  barrier  against  France  and  Prussia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  Government,  if  it  interfere  at 
all,  will  offer  no  opposition  to  the  proposed  rectification  of  the 
French  frontier,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  augmentation  of  Prussia, 
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and  union  of  Northern  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Pre*86  has  put  us  in  possession  of  the  French  Emperor's  views 
on  this  subject,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  only 
moderate,  but  just.  It  is  not  French  aggression  that  Europe  has 
now  to  dread ;  the  French  have  become  a  commercial  people,  and 
desire  peace  ;  and  it  is  the  hordes  of  the  North  that  endanger  the 
balance  of  power,  not  the  civilisation  of  the  south.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  willing  to  give  the  first  Napoleon  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  we  may  need  not  grudge  Baden  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Sar  to  the  third,  if  he  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  population. 
Indeed,  the  cession  seems  necessary  to  Western  Europe,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  North. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  break  down  of  the  minor 
states,  and  it  is  used  as  an  argument  for  their  absorption,  and 
the  union  of  Germany  under  Prussia.  But  the  breakdown  arose 
from  the  backwardness  of  Austria,  and  it  is  Austria's  fault  that 
the  minor  states  have  told  for  so  little.  She  allowed  them  to  be 
cut  off  in  detail,  and  herself  to  be  severed  from  their  help ;  and 
the  greatest  military  power  of  Europe  could  not  spare  a  battalion 
to  cover  her  allies.  Yet  the  Saxon  army  contrived  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Benedek,  and  the  small  army  of  Hanover  ad- 
ministered to  Prussia  her  only  defeat.  This  army  might  have 
been  brought  off  by  an  advance  of  the  Bavarians,  but  Bavaria 
stood  still,  and  suffered  it  to  be  hemmed  in.  In  short,  Austria 
drove  on  the  war  before  she  was  ready,  and  then  neglected  Ger- 
many to  guard  Venetia.  Whether  she  can  find  a  General  to 
retrieve  her  fortunes,  must  now  soon  be  known ;  but  she  might 
yet  win  the  day,  if  Hungary,  to  which  she  has  so  earnestly 
appealed,  could  give  her  a  Bern.  At  all  events,  let  her  be  bold. 
The  Emperor  has  done  well  to  reject  the  Prussian  conditions  of 
truce ;  for  Prussia  would  grant  a  truce  on  no  conditions,  if  it 
were  not  desired  by  herself.  Austria  may  want  time  to  rally,  but 
so  does  Prussia,  removed  from  her  resources,  and  in  the  heart  of 
a  hostile  country.  The  battle  may  be  lost  or  won  before  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press,  or  even  as  we  write ;  but  whether  lost 
or  won,  it  will  not  end  the  war,  unless  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
takes  some  more  decided  action  than  he  has  hitherto  indicated. 
Only  one  thing  can  be  fatal  to  Austria  at  this  crisis — and  that 
is,  peace.  Her  danger  is  that  she  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
succumb  to  the  difficulties  of  the  hour. 

S.  W.  F. 
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BALLASTING  BOATS. 

Some  months  ago  there  occurred  a  lamentable  boat  accident  in 
the  River  Thames  when  no  less  than  ten  p  romising  youths,  cadets 
on  board  the  training  ship,  Worcester,  were  drowned.  The  boat 
was  under  sail  at  the  time,  and  was  said  to  be  a  "  good  safe 
boat,"  but  she  had  no  ballast. 

We  do  not  allude  to  this  melancholy  accident  with  a  wish  to 
impute  blame  to  any  person  in  charge  of  the  cadets  on  board  the 
boat  in  question,  or  to  awaken  any  sad  recollections ;  judging, 
however,  from  the  evidence  then  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest, 
it  would  appear  that,  whilst  the  palpable  cause  of  this  accident 
was  the  want  of  ballast  in  the  boat,  most  mistaken  notions,  even 
amongst  practical  seamen,  exist  on  the  subject ;  and  that  from  such 
mistaken  views  future  accidents  may  be  expected  to  occur. 

At  the  inquest  three  witnesses  stated  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  carrying  ballast  in  boats.  One  of  these  witnesses  was  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  another  was  her  boatswain,  and  the  third  was 
a  Greenwich  waterman.  They  were  all,  therefore,  practical  men. 
The  captain,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  many  lives  had 
been  lost  by  placing  ballast  in  boats."  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  persuaded  that  many  more  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  up- 
seting  of  boats  under  sail,  owing  to  their  having  no  ballast  to 
counteract  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  their  sails,  or  to  their 
being  insufficiently  ballasted,  it  may  be  useful  to  devote  some 
consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  phenomena  of  upsetting  may  be  thus  plainly  described. 
Boats,  in  common  with  other  floating  bodies,  have  a  central 
axis,  or  centre  of  motion,  round  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
revolve ;  which  centre  will  be  higher  or  lower  with  reference  to 
the  general  mass  of  the  body  or  structure,  according  to  its  shape 
and  to  the  distribution  of  weight  within  the  same ;  whilst  the  sta- 
bility or  resistance  to  upsetting  will  be  great  or  little  according  to 
the  relative  positions  of  this  centre  of  motion,  and  the  centre  of 
weight  called  the  gravity.  Thus  the  lower  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  below  the  centre  of  motion,  the  greater  is  the  stability.  When 
the  two  exactly  correspond,  there  is  no  stability,  but  a  tendency  to 
revolve  round  the  common  centre  ;  and  when  the  centre  of  motion 
is  carried  above  the  centre  of  motion,  what  is  called  in  mechanics 
an  unstable  equilibrium  is  produced,  or,  in  plain  English,  the 
body  is  top-heavy,  and  must  upset.  The  first  of  these  axioms 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  common  use  of  metal  keels,  or  of  ballast 
stowed  in  the  lowest  part  within  a  vessel  or  a  boat.  The  second, 
by  an  empty  cask  which  has  no  stability,  but  a  tendency  to  re- 
volve round  the  common  centre ;  whilst  the  third  has  been  too 
often  fatally  illustrated  by  persons  climbing  the  masts  of  small 
boats,  and  thus  upsetting  them. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  addition  of  any  weight  placed  low 
in  a  boat  or  other  vessel,  as  ballast,  most  add  to  her  stability,  and 
thereby  make  her  less  likely  to  upset.  Bat,  no  doubt,  all  this 
would  be  admitted  by  the  three  witnesses  above  referred  to,  and 
their  disapproval  of  ballast  in  boats  must  have  arisen  solely  from 
the  fact  of  its  causing  a  boat  to  sink  after  upsetting,  instead  of  still 
floating,  although  entirely  immersed ;  and  their  choice  therefore 
must  have  been,  of  what  they  thought  a  lesser  danger  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  greater.  If,  however,  we  can  make  it  clear  that,  by 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  material  for  ballast,  both  dangers  may 
be  avoided,  we  shall  render  a  service  — and  this  can  be  readily 
done. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  a  most  mistaken  notion  regarding  ballast 
very  commonly  exists,  many  persons  supposing  it  to  be  necessary 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  lead,  iron,  stone,  or  some  other 
substance  heavier  than  water.  There  could  not,  however,  be  a 
greater  mistake,  since  equal  weights  of  any  substance  afford  simi- 
lar ballast ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  heavier  the  sub- 
stance the  more  concentrated  it  will  be,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  in 
cargo  vessels,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  interior  space  is  of  much 
value,  the  heavier  description  of  ballast  is  more  suitable,  because 
the  required  amount  will  occupy  less  space.  Indeed,  as  any  ordi- 
nary decked  cargo  vessel  would  sink  if  filled  with  water,  whether 
ballasted  with  metal  or  not,  it  would  be  no  advantage  in  such 
vessels  to  use  a  lighter  description  of  ballast.  The  case  as  regards 
boats  and  small  pleasure-vessels  is,  however,  quite  different ;  and 
for  a  long  period  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy  to  ballast  their  boats  with  small  casks,  or  barrels  of  water, 
which  would  float  of  themselves  if  immersed,  and  would  therefore 
have  no  tendency  to  sink  a  swamped  boat.  But  if  a  boat  is  ballasted 
with  any  substance  lighter  than  water,  should  she  get  swamped 
or  upset,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  buoyancy  of  the  material  would, 
if  it  were  properly  secured,  be  transferred  to  the  boat  herself,  and 
therefore  help  to  float  her.  Accordingly,  in  the  life-boats  of  the 
National  Life-boat  Institution,  nearly  half  the  ballast  is 
composed  of  cork  in  water-tight  boxes  stowed  under  the  deck, 
which  is  also  water-tight.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  boat  is  tight 
and  sound  these  boxes  of  cork  act  solely  as  ballast,  but  should  she 
get  stove  in  below  the  deck,  the  surplus  buoyancy  of  the  cork 
would  then  prevent  her  sinking  too  deep  to  be  manageable  in  a 
high  sea. 

As,  however,  this  would  be  too  expensive  a  description  of  bal- 
last for  ordinary  boats,  and  from  its  great  lightness  would  take 
up  too  much  room,  a  more  suitable  material  would  be  wood,  and 
a  light  or  heavy  description  of  wood  could* be  adopted  as  might  in 
each  case  be  most  convenient.  Thus  fir  wood  has  about  half 
the  specific  gravity  of  water,  weighing  about  half  as  much, 
bulk  for    bulk,    and    therefore    every  cwt.  of  fir  ballast  in    a 
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boat  would  impart  about  55  lbs.  of  surplus  buoyancy  to  her.  In 
those  cases,  however,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fir  ballast 
would  occupy  so  much  space  in  a  boat  as  to  be  inconvenient,  a 
heavier  description  of  wood  might  be  employed.  The  most  con- 
venient shape  in  which  to  employ  it  would  perhaps  be  in  two 
balks,  or  logs,  placed  side  by  side,  fore  and  aft,  above  the  keelson, 
and  lashed  securely  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but  the  same  rule 
might  not  apply  to  all  boats,  as  the  position  which  would  be 
convenient  in  one  might  be  inconvenient  in  another. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  all  owners  of  sailing-boats,  and 
especially  of  open  pleasure-boats,  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  general  adoption  of  wooden 
ballast  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  many  accidents,  and  of 
saving  many  human  lives. 
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Paris,  July  22. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  might  well  say  when  he  was  told  of  the 
general  illuminations  at  the  commencement  of  the  cession  of  Venetia 
and  the  inference  drawn,  that  all  danger  of  France  being  drawn  into 
the  war  was  over,  that  they  might  find  that  they  had  been  too  hasty 
in  illuminating.  He  has  since  found  that  the  Italians  are  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  Venetia  as  a  gift  from  him,  and  though  his  pride 
was  greatly  mortified  by  the  discovery,  and  in  the  first  outburst  of 
his  wrath  he  gave  such  orders  as  would  have  resulted  in  the  des- 
truction of  what  little  friendly  feeling  exists  between  Italy  and 
France,- (which  is  very  little  indeed,)  at  the  very  least,  and  might  have 
led  to  a  war  in  which  the  Emperor  would  have  undone  the  work  he 
had  assisted  in  doing  at  a  such  a  heavy  cost  to  the  French  nation. 
A  considerable  number  of  troops  were  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
prepare  for  immediate  embarkation,  but  not  so  many  as  would  have 
been  required  for  any  serious  operations.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered it  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  the  navy,  and  thereby  re- 
moving some  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  in  it.  A  levy  of 
seamen  was  ordered,  and  a  strong  squadron  was  directed  to  get 
ready  for  sea  forthwith,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
ports. This  order  was  obeyed  with  the  alacrity  for  which  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  French  administration  are  distinguished. 
Gangs  of  convict.*,  five  hundred  strong,  were  set  to  work  in  carrying 
stores  and  coals  on  board.  These  were  changed  every  four  hours, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  order  was  given,  the  provisioning, 
coaling,  and  all  the  rest  was  finished,  and  the  vessels  were  ready  for 
sea.  Instead,  however,  of  receiving  orders,  as  everybody  on  board 
anticipated,  to  put  to  sea  at  once,  there  came  an  order  to  keep  the 
vessels  in  port  and  wait  fresh  orders.  This  change  of  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  may  have  been  owing  to  the  strong  repre- 
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sentations  made  by  Prince  Napoleon  to  this  effect.  "  You  have  for- 
bidden the  Italians  to  go  to  Rome,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  popularity,  the  King  of  Italy  has  carried  out  his 
agreement.  He  has  ceded  Nice  and  Savoy  to  you,  and  the  rumours 
that  have  been  current  for  a  long  time  past  that  he  intended  doing 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Venetia, 
has  so  exasperated  the  nation,  which  cannot  help  feeling  humiliated 
by  owing  so  much  to  Prance,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  the  world 
looks  upon  Italy  as  a  French  made  nation,  which  has  neither  power 
nor  will  of  its  own,  that  the  government  dares  not  resist  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  Yenetia  by  their  own 
exertions ;  and  any  attempt  that  you  may  make  to  prevent  it  will 
certainly  lead  to  a  war  between  France  and  Italy,  or  a  revolution 
in  Italy  which  will  be  destructive  of  the  union  of  the  States  yon 
were  at  so  much  pains  and  cost  to  join  together/1  These  represen- 
tations, backed  by  others  of  less  weight  were  unanswerable.  The 
Emperor  knows,  no  man  better,  the  vain  character  of  the  Italians  as 
a  nation,  and  angry  as  he  was,  he  agreed  to  delay,  if  he  would  not 
agree  to  give  up  altogether  the  idea  of  occupying  Venetia  with  an 
armed  force,  and  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Adriatic  to  check  naval 
operations  by  the  fleet  commanded  by  Persano.  He  might  have 
been  induced  to  consent  to  this  the  less  unwillingly,  that  he,  in 
common  with  almost  everybody  else,  supposed  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Italian  army  marching  into  Yenetia  it  would  be  again  defeated. 
But  this  expectation  can  hardly  be  realised,  for  though  the  Italians 
have  advanced  a  little,  they  have  not  perceived  signs  of  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  oppose  them ;  on  the  contrary,  Austria 
seems  to  have  washed  her  hands  of  the  business,  and  affects  to  look 
upon  the  Italian  advance  as  a  matter  which  concerns  France,  but 
not  herself,  and  that  her  affair  is  to  get  her  army  out  of  Yenetia  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  put  it  where  it  can  be  made  available  in 
acting  against  the  Prussians.  Cialdini,  however,  seems  so  little 
in  earnest  in  his  professed  desire  to  invade  Yenetia,  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  suspicions  current  in  Prussia  relative  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  Italian  government.  He  moves  so  very  slowly,  and 
then  he  moves  back  again ;  and  the  navy  does  not  fight  and  does 
not  seem  to  wish  to  do  so,  and  the  Prussian  feels  that  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  all  this,  and  he  does  not  like  it ;  nevertheless,  the 
army  has  been  so  successful,  that  if  it  continues  its  triumphant 
career,  they  will  not  care  greatly  what  becomes  of  the  Italian  army, 
nor  what  arrangement  may  be  come  to  between  the  Italian  and 
French  governments.  We  might  expect  a  feeling  very  far  re- 
moved from  indifference  if  the  Prussian  army  meets  with  a  serious 
check,  and  with  good  reason  too,  for  the  only  assistance  which 
Prussia  has  derived  from  Italian  co-operation  as  yet  has  been  from 
the  retention  of  Austrian  troops  in  Yenetia ;  and  as  she  no  longer 
does  even  so  much  as  this,  the  alliance  is  little  better  than  a  drag. 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  an  understanding  be- 
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tween  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  King  of  Italy,  that  the  latter 
power  shall  not  hurry  matters  to  an  extreme,  but  that  time  shall 
be  given  to  the  Emperor  to  save  appearances  by  bringing  about  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  be 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Venetians  to  declare  their  wishes 
with  respect  to  their  future  governance  by  means  of  universal 
suffrage. 

The  visit  to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  which  the  Emperor  is  unable 
to  make  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  changes  in  public  affairs  has 
been  made  without  hi3  company  by  the  Empress  and  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  this,  which  is  the  result  of  accident,  has  proved  a 
great  success.  The  visits  of  the  Empress  to  sundry  reformatories, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  carefully  spread  throughout  the  whole 
empire  by  the  active  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  prefects,  and 
those  in  authority  under  them  over  the  provincial  press,  and  her 
subsequent  visits  to  the  bedsides  of  the  persons  sick  of  the  cholera, 
has  obtained  for  her  an  amount  of  sympathetic  admiration  whicli 
will  do  mere  to  make  the  nation  forget  that  she  was  not  born  of 
a  line  of  kings  than  any  other  thing.  The  tide  of  admiration 
has  thoroughly  set  in,  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  told  of 
her  courage  and  benevolence  that  is  not  readily  believed ;  and  even 
the  Prince  Imperial,  who  was  heretofore  regarded  with  indifference, 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  popular  liking  on  account  of  his  re- 
semblance  to  his  mother. 

At  the  camp,  the  subject  most  talked  of  is  the  needle-gun.  The 
accounts  which  were  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  relative  to 
the  effectiveness  of  its  performance  in  the  war  with  Denmark 
induced  him  to  have  trials  made  of  them.  The  report,  though 
it  enumerated  certain  defects,  could  not  deny  the  fact  that 
it  could  be  fired  with  greater  rapidity,  and  was  more  easily 
loade*d  than  the  muzzle  loader,  and  the  Emperor  resolved,  in 
consequence  that  it  should  be  substituted  for  the  arm  in  actual  use. 
Then  followed  the  reflection  that  to  arm  the  entire  army  with  the 
new  weapon  would  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money  :  and  the  result 
was  that  he  ordered  a  gradual  instead  of  an  immediate  substitution 
of  breech-loaders  for  muzzle-loader?,  and  we  are  told  that  there 
were  nearly  fifty  thousand  in  the  camp,  and  in  store,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Prussian  victories  overcame  all  considerations  of 
economy,  and  an  order  was  given  for  the  instant  manufacture  of 
four  times  that  number ;  an  order  which  was  directly  afterwards 
countermanded  in  consequence  of  a  plan  having  been  laid  before 
him  for  converting  the  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  nation  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
war  i)as  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  has  so  long 
been  maintained  in  the  United  Service  Magazine.  They  have  as  strong 
a  feeling  against  taking  part  in  a  continental  war  as  the  English 
have,  and  for  weeks  past  the  newspapers  have  been  studied  for  in- 
dications of  the  Emperor's  policy  with  an  interest  which  Frenchmen 
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rarely  exhibit  in  these  days.  The  criminal  law  of  Prance  prevents 
the  publication  of  sensational  telegrams  and  statements  which  are 
calculated  to  affect  the  price  of  public  securities,  and  these  opera- 
tions have  to  be  conducted  verbally,  consequently  all  the  announce- 
ments that  are  made  have  a  weight  which  exercises  or  depresses  the 
mind  of  the  nation  proportionably.  If  a  certain  paper  contains  an 
article,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  show  that  peace  is  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed,  the  nation  rejoices  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
shadow  forth  the  possibility  of  France  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
hostilities,  then  it  desponds.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  entire 
.  nation  has  suffered* from  alternate  fits  of  rejoicing  and  trembling, 
the  former  of  which  reached  its  climax,  when  it  was  announced  that 
Austria  had  placed  Yenetia  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

The  Italians  are  not  satisfied  with  their  officers,  and  probably 
with  good  reason,  the  officers  are  not  all  of  them  satisfied  with 
their  men ;  but  it  is  among  those  who  stay  at  home  that  the  com- 
plaints are  loudest.  Delia  Marmora's  military  knowledge  is  freely 
criticised  by  men  who  hardly  know  the  difference  between  a  bayonet 
and  a  sabre,  and  as  for  Admiral  Persano,  it  is  well  for  him,  so  far 
as  his  peace  of  mind  is  concerned,  that  he  does  not  hear  what  is 
said  of  him  whenever  three  or  four  persons  meet  together.  The  in- 
action of  the  navy  is  regarded  as  inexplicable,  and  even  sensible 
people  who  give  the  government  and  the  admiral  credit  for  common 
sense,  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  nothing 
has  been  done  by  that  portion  of  the  national  defences,  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  which  was  so  much  boasted  before  the  war  began. 
Some  think  that  this  inaction  is  owing  to  a  protest  of  the  Emperor 
of  France  against  any  operations  in  the  Adriatic  which  might  damage 
the  cities ;  and  it  must  no  doubt  be  felt  that  it  would  be  a  singular 
way  of  testifying  the  affection  of  the  Italians  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Venetia  to  knock  their  houses  about  their  ears,  or,  at  any  rate  to 
drive  them  from  their  homes.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Aus- 
trian fleet,  and  it  has  not  been  said  that  an  attempt  to  seek  it  out 
and  destroy  it  has  even  been  thought  of.  What  has  been  contem- 
plated, however,  is  an  attack  on  Trieste,  and  it  is  far  from  impos- 
sible that  this  may  take  place  immediately ;  if  it  were  only  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  Italian  iron-clads  and  Italian  seamen  are  of 
aome  use  besides  giving  employment  to  the  sons  and  male  relatives 
of  deputies. 

The  third  article  of  the  Treaty  between  Italy  and  Prussia  pro- 
vides that  one  Power  shall  not  make  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  other,  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  Italy  now  that  Yenetia  has 
been  obtained  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
order  that  the  Austrians  may  be  crushed  in  another  great,  and  what 
would  probably  prove  a  final  battle. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  Prussians  have  acted  against 
Austria  and  the  Federals  has  hardly  astonished  people  more  than 
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the  execution  done  by  means  of  the  breech-loading  needle-gun. 
Officers  of  all  nations  who  were  in  the  Duchies  at  the  time  of  the 
war  bad  opportunities  of  hearing  what  the  Prussians  had  to  say  in 
favour  of  it,  and  they  no  doubt  carried  away  with  them  the 
conviction  that  that  must  be  a  good  weapon  which  neither  officer 
nor  soldier  found  fault  with.  But  the  fighting  there  was  so  very 
trifling  that  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  such  a  muzzle-loading  gun 
as  the  Enfield  was  scarcely  recognised,  even  by  military  men,  with 
a  few  exceptions;  though  it  is  due  to  The  Times  Correspondent 
with  the  allied  armies,  to  say  that  he  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  English  Government  to  the  performances  of  the  gun.  The 
accounts  which  we  have  received  of  its  execution  during  the  exist- 
ing war  have  brought  the  matter  home  to  the  minds  of  foreign  go- 
vernments, who  are  now  as  anxious  to  possess  the  weapon  as  they 
were  before  indifferent  to  it,  for  though  its  superior  advantages  were 
recognised,  and  nearly  all  the  continental  nations  had  begun  to 
adopt  it,  they  proceeded  so  slowly  in  the  manufacture  or  purchased 
so  slowly  that,  with  the  exception  of  France,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  use  of  the  needle-gun  is  confined  to  Prussia,  No  concealment 
was  attempted  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gun  was  made,  nor 
of  its  performances,  and  writers  in  German  publications  spoke  of 
it  as  openly  as  they  saw  fit.  It  seems,  however,  that  its  especial 
value  as  a  military  weapon  was  imagined  to  lie  in  the  resistance  it 
would  enable  infantry  to  offer  against  the  assaults  of  cavalry.  The 
instances  which  have  been  given  lately  prove  how  effectual  this  may 
be.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  a  regiment  formed  in  square  with 
the  front  rank  kneeling.  The  bayonets  are  pointed  towards  the 
advancing  horsemen,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  poured  among  thein 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  empty  a  good  many  saddles,  wound  many 
horses,  and  produce  much  confusion.  Without  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  their  bayonets,  the  men  can  reload  their  guns  in  an  instant, 
and  thus  pour  in  a  final  volley  when  the  squadrons  are  almost 
on  their  bayonets.  An  effective  charge  of  cavalry  under  these 
circumstances  becomes  almost  an  impossibility,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand that  Austrian  cavalry  should  exclaim  against  these  weapons 
with  as  much  bitterness  as  the  courtier  of  old  inveighed  against 
gunpowder,  or  as  tbey  do  against  the  new  tactics  introduced  in  the 
Prussian  army,  which  are  new  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  novel 
method  of  making  the  most  of  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
every  general.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  infantry  who  benefit  by  the 
use  of  the  Prussian  breech-loader.  The  Times  correspondent,  in  a 
recent  letter,  shows  how  a  small  number  of  Prussian  dragoons  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against  a  much  larger  body 
of  cavalry,  by  the  good  use  they  made  of  their  needle  carbines,  and 
so  gave  time  for  others  to  come  to  their  assistance ;  with  the  ulti- 
mate result  that  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  driven  tlirough  the  town, 
and  had  to  make  a  rapid  retreat. 
Those  who  conceive  that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Prussian  fire 
U.  S.  Mag.  No.  453,  Aug.  1866.  p  * 
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among  the  Austrians  is  dying  oat,  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  feeling  which  actually  exists  among  them.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
interest  and  the  desire  of  the  Austrian  officers  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  but  the  letters  which  come  from  a  variety  of  sources  tell  a 
very  different  tale.  All  the  talk  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  privates 
since  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  is  to  the  same  effect.  The  bullets, 
they  say,  came  among  them  as  thick  as  hail,  or  as  peas  shaken  from 
a  sack,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  and  men  were  wounded  in  every 
part  without  a  chance  of  returning  the  fire.  Whatever  their  number 
it  seemed  to  them  to  make  no  difference,  the  storm  of  balls  which 
raged  round  them  was  always  the  same. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Austrians  are  as  desirous  of 
honourable  peace  as  the  Prussians  are  of  fighting  one  more  battle, 
and  then  marching  triumphantly  into  Vienna.  It  is  not  that  the 
Austrians  are  deficient  in  courage,  but  the  most  ignorant  among 
them  can  hardly  help  seeing  that  if  they  are  victorious  in  the  im- 
pending battle,  it  will  only  prolong  the  war,  whereas  the  Prussians 
nave  no  doubt  that  victory  in  this  one  battle  will  be  the  crowning 
fight,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their  homes,  which 
they  long  for  with  an  intensity  which  is  unknown  in  an  army  corn- 
posed  of  volunteer  soldiers.  Many  still  think  that  the  latter  desire 
may  be  gratified,  though  not  the  former,  and  that  the  armistice  will  be 
only  a  prelude  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  might  be  the  case,  from  the  unwilliugness  which  always  seizes 
upon  combatants  to  renew  the  fight  after  discussing  the  terms  on 
which  they  will  agree  to  a  renewal  of  the  good  understanding  which 
formerly  existed  among  them,  but  the  leaders  of  the  Prussian  army 
are  men  who  have  been  too  successful  to  listen  with  patience  to  any 
temporising,  and  will  be  apt  to  exhibit  a  haughty  disdain  of  any- 
thing which  looks  like  it,  which  will  be  quickly  resented  by  the 
humiliated  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  evident  that  Austria  has 
more  to  gain  than  Prussia  by  putting  off  the  decisive  action,  inas- 
much as  the  delay  will  enable  it  to  bring  up  reinforcements  from 
Yenetia  and  other  places,  whereas  the  latter  power  will  fight  the 
battle,  if  it  has  to  be  fought,  with  the  troops  it  has  on  the  ground. 

One  of  the  singular  incidents  arising  out  of  the  altered  circum- 
stances under  which  war  is  waged  in  these  days,  was  in  the  capture 
of  a  train  full  of  soldiers  as  it  emerged  from  a  tunnel.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  the  fact  having  occurred,  but  only  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  troops  captured  ;  some  say  that  it  was  a  regiment 
of  Bavarians  who  were  captured  by  the  Prussians,  and  others,  that 
it  was  a  battalion  of  Prussians  who  were  captured  by  the  Bavarians. 
As  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  the  Prussians 
have  found  that  they  underrated  the  merits  of  the  Federal  troops  as 
much  as  they  overrated  the  Italians,  and  that  the  Bavarians  espe- 
cially were  so  warm  in  their  resistance,  that  they  threw  off  their 
coats  before  rushing  into  the  fight,. 

The  railways,  among  many  other  novelties  which  they  have  intro- 
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duced  into  war,  have  brought  into  view  exhibitions  of  mental  suf- 
fering, which  could  rarely  hare  been  seen  when  wounded  men  could 
only  be  sent  to  their  homes  in  small  parties,  and  at  uncertain  times. 
The  telegram  announcing  that  a  battle  has  been  fought  is  speedily 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  trains  with  the  wounded.  This  being 
known,  the  stations  are  surrounded  with  people  who  dread  to  find 
among  the  expected  arrivals  a  relative,  or  to  hear  from  them  that 
the  man  on  whom  many  depended  for  subsistence  lies  in  foreign 
ground,  and  the  anxiety  and  grief  which  these  people  manifest  as 
the  train  come  in,  is  most  pitiful  to  behold. 

Though  there  are  at  present  no  appearances  to  indicate  that 
Switzerland  is  in  danger,  the  Swiss  are  as  anxious  to  replace  their 
muzzle-loaders  with  breech-loader  needle-guns  as  any  other  nation. 
A  credit  of  £130,000  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Government  fo* 
the  purchase  of  these  weapons,  and  Colonel  Fog  liar  do,  who  served 
in  the  Southern  army  during  the  war  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
selected  to  negociate  with  the  American  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  40,000  or  50,000  of  these  weapons.  The  talk  everywhere  is  of 
needle-guns,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  members  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  pay  the  required  amount  of  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  country.  Members  are  continually  absenting  themselves  from 
the  chamber  to  pass  their  time  in  the  room  in  which  the  weapons  are 
stored,  where  they  have  some  of  the  needle-guns.  It  is  not  quite  a 
new  determination ;  last  year  it  was  resolved  that  the  rifles  in  pre- 
sent use  should  be  converted  into  breeeh-loaders,  and  an  advertise- 
ment was  issued  requesting  those  who  wished  to  undertake  the  con- 
version to  send  in  their  plans*.  In  reply  to  this  notice  not  less  than 
fifty -one  competitors  came  forward  ;  of  the  designs  of  these  persons 
the  committee  rejected  thirty-one  at  once,  and  weeded  out  the  rest 
until  only  four  remained,  of  whom  three  are  unmistakeably  English 
or  American  names. 

It  is  said  that  a  country  which  has  no  history  is  a  happy  country; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  little  is  heard  of  it  outside  its 
.  borders  that  it  is  owing  to  the  peace  and  quietness  that  prevail  at 
home.  The  foreign  chronicles  of  Portugal  might  be  included  in  a> 
couple  of  pages  for  every  twelvemonths,  yet  it  has  its  domestic 
politics,  its  ministerial  changes,  its  earnest  debates  and  other  matters 
which  it  regards  as  of  vital  importance.  It  is  now  the  scene  of  in- 
trigues, which  affect  not  only  itself,  but  a  country  which  like  itself 
has  had  a  great  past,  and  a  far  greater  future.  The  military  revolt 
in  Spain  which  had  such  extensive  ramifications,  and  was  so  near 
being  successful  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  the  King  of  Portugal  as  being  the  only  solution  of 
the  difficulty  attainable  at  present.  The  objects  of  the  insurgents* 
were  not  identical,  some  were  for  the  representative  of  the  Carliets, 
others  wanted  a  republic,  while  others  shouted  for  General  Prim, 
m  other  words,  union  with  Portugal ;  there  was  only  one  thing  in 
which  they  agreed,  and  that  was  in  being  opposed  to  the  reigning 
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sovereign.  How  far  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Ministry  may 
put  off  the  changes  which  are  certain  to  take  place  eventually,  is  a 
question  which  no  Spaniard  could  answer,  and  to  which,  Spaniards 
themselves,  outside  two  or  three  of  the  largest  cities  are  profoundly 
indifferent.  Meanwhile,  there  seems  a  chance  of  Spain  having  the 
tables  turned  upon  her,  and  being  forced  to  accept  that  measure,  it 
wanted  to  mete  out  to  Chili.  In  Puerto  Principe  an  insurrection 
has  broken  out  which  is  likely  to  give  much  trouble. 

A  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  confirms  a  decision  of 
the  War  Department,  that  henceforward  no  private  should  be  per- 
mitted to  marry  until  he  has  completed  his  full  term  of  service. 
Non-conimissioned  officers  may  have  the  required  permission  after 
serving  five  yeara  in  that  capacity,  on  the  condition  of  giving  a 
written  undertaking  that  he  will  never  petition  the  Crown  for  assist- 
ance or  lodging.  Privates,  who  renounce  their  right  to  quit  the 
army  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  marry  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  non-commissioned 
officers  provided  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  they  belong 
sees  no  objection.  None  of  them  under  any  circumstances  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  families  to  live  with  them  in  barracks.  These 
orders  do  not  apply  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  nor  to  the  troops 
serving  in  the  circumscriptions  of  Oranienburg  and  Siberia,  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  in  those 
districts. 

Another  order  has  been  issued  with  the  view  of  inducing  a 
greater  number  to  enter  the  military  schools.  It  directs  that  every 
officer  educated  in  these  schools  shall  wear  a  distinctive  mark  indi- 
cating the  fact,  which  shall  be  borne  during  the  whole  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  also  after  he  has  quitted  the  service.  This  distinc- 
tive mark  is  to  be  worn  on  the  breast,  and  consists  of  two  branches, 
the  one  of  oak,  the  other  of  laurel,  their  stems  crossed 
and  tied  in  that  position  with  a  riband,  and  in  the  space  between 
the  branches  the  Imperial  arms.  These  differ  in  their  character  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  from  which  the  wearer  issued.  The  staff 
College  have  them  of  silver,  the  artillery  ot  gold  with  two  guns 
crossed  beneath  the  eagle,  the  engineers  of  silver,  with  two  axes 
crossed  in  the  same  position.  Those  officers  who  studied  in  both 
colleges  will  have  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  branch  of  the  service 
they  join. 

The  officers  of  both  army  and  navy  are  already  beginning  to  talk 
of  the  prospects  of  promotion,  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  on 
the  continent  seems  to  promise.  Their  sympathies  were  at  first 
with  the  Austrians,  bmt  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussians  have 
been  led,  and  their  superiority  over  the  former  in  encounters  in 
which  the  ueedta-gun  had  no  share,  has  gradually  inclined  them  to 
the  side  of  the  Prussians.  This  change  must,  also,  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  kindness  with  which  the  Prussians  have  treated 
the  Saxons  and  Bohemians.    The  Emperor  seems  disposed  to  refrain 
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from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war,  beyond  showing  that  he  will 
not  permit  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian  territories  from  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  The  active  assistance  of  France  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  and  Italy  would  probably  bring  his  army  into  the  field  on 
the  side  of  Austria ;  but  he  has  no  desire  to  engage  in  war,  the  state 
of  the  finances,  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  requiring 
every  penny  of  the  revenue.  The  poverty  of  the  government  does 
not  prevent  the  steady  progress  of  the  works  in  the  dockyards,  and 
on  the  fortifications,  nor  the  continuance  of  warfare  with  Bokhara, 
whose  dominions  are  doomed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Russian  empire, 
though  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  diplomatic  skill,  this  consumma- 
tion might  have  been  delayed  for  some  years  longer  than  it  is  likely 
to  be. 

The  acceptance  of  an  armistice  by  the  belligerents,  July  24,  has 
taken  a  great  load  off  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who  found  himself  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  uuable  to  decide  how  far  they  might  go  with- 
out his  influence  being  diminished  by  the  practice  of  non-interven- 
tion. That  the  French  people  rejoice,  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
their  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  France  will  not  join  in  another 
war,  they  almost  forget  the  standing  grievance  of  Mexico,  though 
there  is  a  faint  prospect  that  the  expenditure  of  men  and  money  in 
establishing  the  Emperor  Maximilian  there,  may  prove  to  have  been 
an  unprofitable  labour,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  revolutionary  ideas  by  Americans.  The 
intention  of  Austria  to  yield  up  such  influence  as  she  formerly 
possessed  in  Northern  Germany,  was  known  in  Vienna  some  time 
before  it  was  made  known  to  the  respective  governments  of  foreign 
States,  as  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  at  a  time  when  the  universal  opinion  among  military 
men  was  that  another  battle  would  be  fought.  As  the  details 
which  have  arrived  here  within  the  last  day  or  two,  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  Austrian  army,  make  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Prussians  would  have  been  the  victors  in  the  next  battle,  and  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  chiefs  of  his  army  must  have  known 
more  of  its  disorganised  condition  than  could  be  known  by  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  well-advised  in  preventing  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  his  dominions  by  an  act  of  self-abasement, 
however  galling  it  may  have  been  to  submit  to  it.  That  the 
Prussians  would  have  been  successful  in  another  battle,  is  not 
doubted  by  those  who  were  aware  of  the  skilful  approaches  that 
were  being  made  by  the  different  corps  tfwrmee  in  the  direction  of 
Vienna,  which  would  have  quite  neutralised  the  preparations  that 
were  being  made  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  main 
body.  Moreover,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  that 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  bowed  down ;  it  was  not  merely  that 
they  had  been  beaten,  armies  have  been  beaten  before,  without 
being  greatly  discouraged  thereby  after  the  addition  of  reinforce- 
ments, but  it  was  because  the  whole  of  them  nearly  had  been  under 
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fire,  and  all  were  crushed  in  spirit  by  the  conviction  that  their 
weapons  were  so  inferior  in  effectiveness  to  those  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  had  no  chance  against  them.  As  for  the  encouragement  given 
them  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
needle-gun  by  means  of  earthworks  and  similar  devices,  the  only 
effect  it  produced  was  to  increase  the  despondency,  and  infect  the 
new  arrivals  from  Yenetia  with  a  similar  feeling,  by  showing  how 
much  cause  they  had  to  dread  their  antagonists. 

No  details  have  arrived  here  yet  with  respect  to  the  action  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  Austrian  fleets  that  can  be  relied  on,  but  the 
general  tenour  of  such  information  as  has  been  received,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Austrian  version  of  the  affair,  without  being  abso- 
lutely untrue  in  any  important  particular,  is  not  too  weak 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  changes  which  occasionally 
take  place  in  the  ministerial  appointments,  are  disadvantageous 
to  the  public  service,  and  that  much  time  is  lost  while  the  mem- 
bers  of  a  new  Cabinet  are  learning  their  duties,  and  going  over 
some  of  the  ground  which  had  been  trodden  by  their  predecessors. 
In  some  respects,  this  opinion  is  a  correct  one ;  but  those  who 
think  thus,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  advancing 
and  never  standing  still ;  that  there  is  always  ample  room  for  im- 
provement ;  and  that  "  new  hands"  are  much  more  likely  to  see 
things  in  a  better  light  than  those  who  have  had  them  continually 
before  them.  It  is  but  natural  that,  after  a  minister  has  been  six 
or  seven  years  in  office,  he  should  be  inclined  to  keep  moving  in 
the  same  groove,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  another  man 
coming  to  the  same  duty,  should  bring  with  him  fresh  ideas. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  we  do  not  regret  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  we 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  conveying  our  displeasure  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  have  been  administered 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  colleagues: — for  we  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  his  Grace  has  shown  himself  to  be  impartial,  inde- 
pendent, and  zealous;  willing  to  entertain  any  proposals  for 
benefitting  the  Service,  and  ready  to  adopt  them  i£  they  appeared 
to  be  good. 

The  late  Board  of  Admiralty  took  their  seats  at  a  period  when 
the  question  of  substituting  iron  for  wood  in  the  construction  of 
men-of-war  was  unsettled,  although  frequently  and  constantly  dis- 
cussed. The  agitation  raised  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  respecting 
the  expenditure  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  ships,  and  the 
mode  of  accounting  to  Parliament  for  the  money  so  spent,  was  at 
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its  height,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  sufficient  men  to  man  the 
fleet  on  an  emergency  was  not  solved. 

All  these  matters  had,  however,  been  considered  by  the  pre- 
vious Board.  Sir  John  Pakington  had  been  bold  enough  to  order 
the  Warrior  to  be  built,  thus  taking  the  lead  of  Prance  in  the 
construction  of  ships  capable  of  resisting  the  missiles  fired  from 
rifled  cannon.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  difficult  subject  of  "  Dockyard  Economy,"  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Yards.  The  Eoyal  Commissioners 
selected  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  Manning  the  Navy, 
had  made  their  report,  and  it  was  under  consideration. 

They,  consequently,  found  that  there  was  plenty  of  hard  work 
cut  out  for  them  when  they  took  their  seats  at  Whitehall,  and 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  their  predecessors  had  originated 
several  of  the  schemes  which  have  since  been  carried  out,  (con- 
siderably altered,  it  is  true,  but  still  carried  out,)  they  had  been 
in  office  so  short  a  time,  that  they  could  do  no  more  than  merely 
leave  a  sketch  of  their  plans  behind  them.  When  Sir  John 
Pakington  brought  forward  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  he  announced  the  intention  of  the  government  forthwith, 
and  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  construct  two  armour-covered 
ships,  the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  he  made  that  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Admiralty  proceeded  to  carry  out  this  intention,  and  when  he 
left  the  Board  in  June,  1859,  the  Warrior  had  been  ordered  for 
some  time,  and  was  in  course  of  building. 

The  Black  Prince  had  not  then  been  begun,  so  the  final  order 
for  that  ship  was  given  by  the  new  Board,  who  thereby  endorsed 
the  bold  plan  of  the  Conservatives.  We  use  the  term  bold,  ad- 
visedly, for  we  have  always  considered  that  the  decision  to  build 
a  large  and  expensive  frigate  like  the  Warrior,  instead  of  to  con- 
vert some  of  the  wooden  ships  into  armour-clads,  as  the  Emperor 
of  France  had  done,  showed  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  pos- 
sessed an  amount  of  courage  not  usually  belonging  to  the  members 
of  public  boards.  The  result  has  proved  that  the  decision  was  a 
good  one,  as  even  now  the  Warrior  is  considered  a  match  for 
most  of  the  iron-plated  monsters  that  have  been  since  launched. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  "  my  Lords"  at  Whitehall, 
was  speedily  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  in  the  shape 
of  supplemental  estimates.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  under  the 
head  of  "  Iron-cased  ships,  Ac.,"  the  sum  of  .£252,000,  stated  to 
be  required  at  the  beginning  of  1859,  was  increased  before  the 
House  broke  up  to  .£503,000;  the  difference  of  £251,000  being  for 
building  the  Warrior  and  Black  Prince.  Nor  did  the  Admiralty 
rest  in  their  endeavours  to  furnish  England  with  an  iron  fleet. 
In  February,  1860,  they  placed  before  Parliament  Estimates  in- 
cluding the  sum  of  .£640,824,  for  the  construction  of  4<  Iron-cased 
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ships,  and  steam  vessels,  building  by  contract ;"  and  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  for  the  succeeding  year,  there  appeared  the  following 
items,  viz.: 
Iron  for  an  iron-cased  ship  (Achilles)  to  be  built  at 

Chatham             .....     £100,000 
Steam  machinery  for  iron-cased  ships  built  by  contract         70,400 
ditto           for  the  Achilles        .             .             .         55,000 
To  complete  the  4  iron-cased  ships  building  by  con- 
tract        375,200 

For  2  iron-cased  ships  to  be  built  by  contract  228,800 

These  sums  were  afterwards  increased  to  the  extent  of 
£250,000  for  the  iron  ships  to  be  built  by  contract,  for  the 
plating  required  for  the  five  wooden  ships,  and  towards  the  expense 
of  engines  required  for  the  wooden  ships.  In  other  words,  the 
second  year's  Estimates,  which  Lord  Clarence  Paget  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Commons  included  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,079,400 
towards  the  construction  of  iron  and  iron-cased  ships.  The  De- 
fence and  [Resistance  were  ordered  in  December,  1859 ;  the  Hector 
and  Valiant  in  January,  1861  ;  the  Agincourt,  Minotaur,  and  Nor- 
thumberland in  September,  1861 ;  and  the  Prince  Albert  in  April, 
1862 ;  all  these  being  in  addition  to  the  Achilles  ordered  to  be 
built  at  Chatham,  and  the  wooden  vessels  intended  to  be  covered 
with  armour.  The  Admiralty  continued  to  make  large  demands 
on  the  public  purse  for  iron-clads ;  but  as  time  went  on,  they 
found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  continue  the  demands  at  the 
high  figures  at  which  they  commenced  them ;  and  we  then  find 
that  while,  as  we  have  said,  they  wanted  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling  in  1861-62,  and  about  the  same  sum  in  1&62-63,  they  de- 
manded only  £800,000  in  1863-64,  half  a  million  in  1864-65, 
£400,000  in  1865-66,  and  £183,000  for  the  present  financial  year. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  had,  therefore,  virtually  stopped  in 
the  expensive  process  of  constructing  these  iron-cased  and  armour- 
plated  monsters. 

This  important  question  of  re-forming  the  Navy,  was  almost 
always  alluded  to  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in  his 
elaborate  speeches  on  introducing  the  annual  estimates ;  so  it  may 
be  well  to  see  what  he  said  on  this  subject  year  by  year.  Begin- 
ingwith  1862,  when  the  necessity  for  having  ships  capable  of 
resisting  shot  and  shell,  fired  from  rifled  artillery  was  clearly 
established,  we  find  that  in  February  of  that  year,  Lord  Paget  stated 
that  there  were  15  ships  in  course  of  construction,  comprising  the 
Agincourt,  Minotaur,  and  Northumberland — the  Warrior,  Black 
Prince,  and  Achilles,  the  Hector  and  Valiant,  the  Resistance,  and 
Defence,  the  Ocean,  Caledonia,  Royal  Alfred,  and  Royal  Oak  ;  and 
he  added  that  it  was  determined  to  construct  a  *'  totally  novel 
class  of  vessel,"  which  was  to  carry  six  double  cupolas,  to  be  of 
2,529  tons,  of  500  horse-power,  and  to  carry  12  breach  loading 
1001b.  Armstrong  guns,  to  have  a  draught  of  water  of  20  feet,  to 
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be  240  feet  in  length,  not  to  have  any  masts  whatever,  but  to  trust 
entirely  to  steam.  In  February  of  the  following  year,  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  was  to  the  effect  there  were  then  under 
construction,  and  at  sea,  21  armour-plated  vessels ;  the  ships  at  sea 
being  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince,  Defence  and  Eesistance.  The 
Royal  Oak  was  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  May,  and  the  Prince  Consort 
in  June,  the  Hector  in  July,  and  the  Caledonia  in  September.  In 
November,  we  were  to  have  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  we  "  were  to  have  a  great  development  again  ;"  viz.  the 
Ocean,  the  Valiant,  the  Prince  Albert,  on  the  turret  principle,  in 
which  Captain  Coles  was  to  mount  six  guns ;  the  Achilles,  building 
at  Chatham,  the  Royal  Alfred  and  the  Zealous.  The  country  was 
again  promised  a  novel  style  of  ship,  in  the  shape  of  the  Enter- 
prise, Research,  and  Favourite,  being  of  less  tonnage,  and  less 
costly  than  the  armour-plated  ships  hitherto  built.  The  Admiralty, 
moreover,  proposed  to  convert  another  line-of-battle  ship,  similar 
to  the  Zealous,  and  to  prepare  frames  for  five  more  large,  wooden, 
armour-plated  ships. 

In  bringing  forward  the  estimates  in  February,  1864,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  went  into  even  greater  detail  respecting 
the  number  of  iron  ships  built,  in  commission,  and  building  than 
he  had  previously  done.  He  always  appeared  to  have  some  novelty 
to  produce,  for  that  year  he  alluded  to  a  new  item,  under  the  vote  for 
Naval  Stores  Ac.  Ac.,  for  six  gun-boats,  to  be  built  on  the  twin  screw 
principle,  to  be  of  100  tons,  to  carry  two  powerful  guns,  to  be  plated 
throughout  to  be  water-line,  and  to  have  a  limited  space  on  deck 
to  carry  turrets  ;  he  also  adverted  to  the  decision  which  had  been 
arrived  at,  to  build  a  "  new  class  of  vessel,  which  will  not  be  armour- 
clad,  but  which  will  be  capable  of  doing  as  much  service  to  her 
owners  as  the  Alabama,"  and  he  told  the  House  that  "  we  are  now 
building  an  entirely  new  class  of  ships — the  Bellerophon.  The 
Bellerophon  is  a  remarkable  ship.  This  is  what  we  expect  her  to 
do.  first  of  all  she  is  of  4,200  tons ;  she  will  carry  plates  of  six 
inches  in  thickness  along  her  entire  length,  she  will  throw  a  broad- 
side of  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel,  she  will  be  entirely 
of  iron,  with  a  limited  battery."  And  yet  another  novelty  was  in- 
troduced that  year,  the  Pallas, "  which,  if  she  succeeds,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  vessels  this  country  ever  possessed;  she 
will  have  great  speed,  will  be  the  fastest  ship  in  the  Navy,  and 
will  be  supplied  with  a  limited  battery."  As  the  question  of  the 
force  of  iron  protected  ships  has  again  come  prominently  forward, 
we  will  give  in  a  condensed  form,  that  part  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  described  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  respecting  this  class  of  ship.  In  1859  Sir  John 
Pakington  commenced  the  Warrior,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
soon  afterwards  ordered  the  Black  Prince ;  but  it  occurred  to  him 
that  those  ships  had  great  defects,  they  never  could  turn  quick 
enough,  so  he  ordered  something  handier,  cheaper,  and  with  less 
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draught  of  water,  the  Resistance  and  Defence.  Then  it  occurred 
to  the  Duke,  that  all  those  ships  had  one  defect ;  only  a  limited 
fighting  area,  being  only  partially  plated,  so  it  was  suggested  to 
build  vessels  plated  all  round.  Hence  arose  the  Hector  and 
Valiant.  After  having  built  those  ships,  their  Lordships  decided 
on  constructing  iron-plated  ships  in  the  dockyards.  Whereupon  it 
was  determined  to  lay  down  the  Achilles  at  Chatham.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  ascertain  what  was  the  best  quality  of  iron, 
so  an  iron  committee  was  constituted,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Agincourt  and  her  two  sister-ships,  were  ordered  to  be  built.  It 
was  likewise  resolved  to  plate  five  ships  in  course  of  construction  : 
the  Royal  Oak,  Caledonia,  Prince  Consort,  Royal  Alfred,  and 
Ocean.  Then  Captain  Coles  came  on  the  scene,  and  the  Royal  Albert 
was  commenced ;  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  cut  down  and  reconstruc- 
ted. After  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  relative 
merits  of  iron  and  wood,  it  was  decided  to  commence  two  wooden 
ships,  the  Lord  Clyde  and  the  Lord  Warden,  rather  larger  than 
line-of-battle  ships,  with  considerable  speed,  heavy  guns,  and 
armour-plated  throughout ;  to  convert  the  Zealous,  and  to  con- 
struct the  Pallas. 

As  regards  the  progress  made  in  the  total  number  of  iron  cased 
ships  belonging  to  the  Navy,  it  appeared  that  there  were  at  that 
period,  (February  1864),  25  ships  built  or  building.  When  the  noble 
Lord  had  brought  up  the  Estimates  for  1865-6  he  told  the  House 
that  England  possessed  30  armour-plated  ships  complete  or  in 
process  of  construction,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Northumberland,  which  was  not  launched  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year)  would  be  completed  and  ready  for 
sea,  if  necessary,  by  the  close  of  1865.  The  Royal  Alfred  had 
been  considerably  altered,  as  it  was  found  that  the  ship  plated  as 
she  was  intended  to  be,  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  pitch,  "  and 
it  was,  therefore,  decided  to  lighten  their  ends,  by  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  iron  at  the  water  line  from  4^  to  6  inches.  The  ar- 
mour-plated fleet  was  summed  up  as  follows.  The  class  consisting  of 
ships  of  great  length,  not  capable  of  being  docked  out  of  this  country, 
the  Warrior,  Black  Prince,  Achilles,  Minotaur,  Agincourt,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Bellerophon.  The  class  possessing  less  speed, 
but  with  less  draft  of  water,  Lord  Clyde,  Royal  Oak,  Prince  Con* 
sort,  Ocean,  Caledonia,  Royal  Alfred,  and  Lord  Warden.  The 
class  consisting  of  the  Zealous,  Hector,  Valiant,  Defence,  and 
Resistance,  with  less  speed  and  drawing  less  water.  In  addition 
to  these  ships  of  the  line,  were  the  frigates  and  corvettes,  Favourite, 
Research,  Enterprise,  Pallas,  Viper,  Vixen,  and  Waterwitch. 
And  last,  although,  not  least,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Prince  Albert, 
Wyvern,  and  Scorpion.  As  usual,  the  late  Secretary,  had  a 
novelty  to  produce  in  the  shape,  this  year,  of  the  Waterwitch  to 
be  propelled  by  a  volume  of  water  thrown  out  by  a  water-wheel 
within  the  ship. 
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We  come  now  to  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  Tote  the  j 
money  necessary  for  Naval  purposes.  On  that  occasion,  his  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  1st  April  of  this  year,  there 
would  be  30  armour-ships  afloat,  and  one  more  would  be  built, 
and  that  the  Admiralty  intended  to  construct  the  Monarch,  a  sea- 
going cruising  turret  ship  of  5,100  tons,  of  1,100  horse-power, 
and  having  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour ;  to  carry  two  22  ton  guns 
in  each  of  her  two  turrets,  and  two  other  guns,  100 pounders;  one 
in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  ar- 
mour plating  will  be  seven  inches,  and  there  will  be  two  more  skins 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  each,  she  will  also  have  eight  inches  of 
iron  round  her  with  a  backing  of  12  inches.  They  also  intended 
to  build  the  Hercules,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Bellerophon.  These 
according  to  the  late  Secretary's  statement,  would  make  33  armour 
plated  ships  built  or  in  course  of  construction. 

This  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  number  of  ships  capable  of 
resisting  ordinary  shot  and  shell  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Navy,  at 
the  time  of  Sir  John  Pakington  assuming  the  post  of  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  left  the  Board  at  the  period  when  wooden 
ships  were  not  spoken  of  (as  they  now  are)  as  so  much  brown 
paper ;  at  a  time  when  France  had  began  the  re-construction  of 
her  navy  by  placing  armour  on  the  sides  of  some  of  her  timber 
built  line-of-  battle  ships,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly bold  to  order  the  construction  of  a  vessel  partially  protected 
with  4i  inch  iron-plates.  He  returns  to  it  at  a  period  when 
wooden  ships  cannot  be  counted  as  forming  any  part  of  the  real 
fighting  strength  of  the  Navy,  and  when  all  maritime  powers  are 
spending  immense  sums  of  money  to  obtain  iron-clads  ;  when 
France  has  no  less  than  58  such  ships,  most  of  them  large, 
although  some  of  them  are  small.  Italy  can  number  16  iron-clads 
in  commission  (minus  those  which  have  been  lately  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrians),  and  nine  more  which  are  building. 
Eussia  has  30,  of  which  several  are  turrets.  America  has  73  such 
ships  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  even  the  smaller  naval 
powers  are  gradually  adding  to  the  numbers  of  their  iron-men-of 
war,  Brazil  having  5,  Peru  2,  and  Chili  2,  to  say  nothing  of 
Spain. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  that  the  new  Board  have  no 
easy  or  pleasant  task  in  prospect.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
will  be  expected  to  assist  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  re* 
ducing  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  remit  taxes  and  pay  off 
debt,  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  called  upon  to  provide  expen- 
sive ships  to  keep  us  on  a  par  with  other  nations.  Their  duty  is, 
however,  perfectly  clear,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
fearlessly  discharge  it.  Let  the  writers  of  inflammatory  articles 
in  the  penny  newspapers  say  what  they  will ;  let  them  declaim  as 
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much  as  they  like  against  the  so-called  wasteful  and  extravagant 
expenditure  on  the  Navy;  let  them  threaten  to  bring  about 
another  change  of  ministry,  and  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament ;  let  them  write  as  violently  as  they  can ;  nevertheless, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  for  England  that  supremacy  on 
the  ocean,  which  is  essential  to  her  security — nay,  even  to  her 
existence  as  a  nation ;  and  those  who  aid  in  doing  this,  will  have 
the  hearty  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  of  what- 
ever shade  of  opinion  they  may  be.  It  is  true  that,  were  the  Ad- 
miralty to  determine  on  meeting  Parliament  next  year  with  Es- 
timates showing  a  reduction  of  some  four  or  five  millions  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  they  would  be  considered  by  some  as  marvellous 
things,  and  they  would,  perhaps,  gain  popularity;  but  the  five 
millions  saved  now,  would  cost  ten  millions  a  few  years  hence, 
and  we  should  have  to  pay  dearly  for  our  apparent  economy. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  reduction 
and  retrenchment  in  many  of  the  multitudinous  items  of  which 
the  Navy  Estimates  are  composed ;  and  that  minister  will  deserve 
well  of  the  country  who  boldly  looks  at  all  sums  of  wasteful  or 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  reduces  them  accordingly.  Whether 
this  may  be  done  in  ship-building,  dock  constructing,  wages, 
salaries,  pay,  or  anything  else,  must  be  considered  in  a  future 
number,  as,  also,  must  be  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Board  with 
regard  to  accounts,  Manning  the  Navy,  Reserves,  &c.  For  the 
present,  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  showing  the  amounts 
voted  for  the  Navy,  during  the  several  years  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  administration,  and  to  placing  in  contrast  the  number 
and  description  of  ships  in  commission  at  the  commencement,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  last  Estimate  prepared  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and 
his  colleagues,  was  for  the  financial  year  1859-60,  which 
amounted  to  £9,813,181,  but  which  was  increased  during  the 
summer  by  £1,962,537,  making  the  total  sum  demanded  for  the 
year  1859-60,  £11,775,718.  The  first  Estimate  introduced  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget  in  1860-61  showed  a  total 
of  £12,836,100;  in  1861-62  it  was  £12,640,588;  in  1862-63, 
£11,794,305  ;  in  1863*64,  £10,736,032;  in  1864-65,  £10,708,651; 
in  1865-66,  £10,392,224;  and  for  the  present  year,  it  was 
£10,388,153,  excluding  the  supplementary  items  recently  voted. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  expenditure  for  Naval  purposes 
is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  eight  years  ago. 

As  regards  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  at  the  two 
periods,  we  cannot  now  put  our  hands  upon  any  official  and 
authentic  statement  for  the  exact  time  that  the  last  change  took 
place  at  the  Admiralty ;  but  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  take 
the  force  employed  in  the  month  of  December,  1858  and  1865, 
which  was  as  follows ; 
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Sailing.  Steam.  Total 

Line-of-battle  ships  (seagoing)  .5  11  16 

Frigates  and  corvettes,  ditto  8  26  84 

Sloops,  small  vessels,  and  gun-boats,  ditto  11  81  92 
Harbour  guard-ships,  troop-ships,  tenders, 

<fcc.  .  .  .46  52  98 

Coast-guard  ships  and  tenders  .46  27  73 

Total        116  197         313 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  these  are  all  wooden  ships,  and 
how  great  is  the  contrast  in  the  nature,  and  defensive  or  offensive 
power  of  them,  and  of  those  now  employed,  although  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  total  number. 

Line-of-battle  ships  (sea-going) 
Iron-cased  ships,  ditto. 
Frigates,  corvettes,  sloops,  Ac.,  ditto  . 
Htfbour  ships,  troop-ships,  tenders,  Ac. 
Coast-guard  ships  and  tenders 

Total  90  230         320 

The  sea-going  sailing  ships  have  totally  disappeared,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  iron-cased  and  other  steam  ships. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

— 

7 

7 

— 

12 

12 

— 

129 

129 

45 

54 

99 

45 

28 

73 

MTJSKETEY  PRACTICE  OF  THE  AEMT. 

In  connexion  with  the  recent  musketry  display  at  Wimbledon, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  find  that  our  Army  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  modern  expectations  from  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  and 
more  systematic  instruction.  The  regimental  returns  of  the  target- 
practice  at  Aldershott  have  just  been  issued,  showing  the  number 
of  points  obtained  by  the  best  shots  in  the  division,  the  marksmen 
per  cent.,  and  the  Figure  of  Merit  of  battalions  and  companies — 
as  follows : — 

52nd  Regiment,  best  company 
„  „         Figure  of  Merit  (battalion) 

„  „         Marksmen  per  cent. 

66th  „         best  company. 

„  „         Figure  of  Merit  (batt.) 

„  „         Marksmen  per  cent.     . 

89th  „         best  company, 

„  „         Figure  of  Merit  (batt.) 

„  „         Marksmen  per  cent 

63rd  „        best  company 

„  „         Figure  of  Merit  (batt.) 

„  n        Marksmen  per  cent.     . 


.     120.48 

points. 

.      98,70 

« 

6.28 

» 

100.84 

91 

94.15 

tt 

5.71 

» 

103.91 

tt 

92.75 

tt 

6.12 

tt 

93.39 

tt 

92.72 

it 

8.35 

n 
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1st  Bait  17th  Begt.  best  company 


Figure  of  Merit  (batt)  92.63      „ 

„  „        Marksmen  per  cent.  12.61       „ 

28th  Begt   „        best  company      .  103.71       „ 

„  „        Figure  of  Merit  (batt)  87.63       „ 

„  „        Marksmen  per  cent.  5.13       „ 

81st  Eegt.    „        best  company  .         103.34      „ 

„  „        Figure  of  Merit  (batt.)         .  86.36      „ 

„  „        Marksmen  per  cent.     .  5.47      „ 

48th  Begt    „        best  company  101.92       „ 

„  „        Figure  of  Merit  (batt)  76.54      „ 

„  „        Marksmen  per  cent  .  6.22      „ 

71st  Begt.    „        best  company      .        .  97.02      „ 

„  „        Figure  of  Merit  (batt)         .  73.00       „ 

„  „        Marksmen  per  cent     .         .  3.75       „ 

Tie  "  best  shots"  are,  Divisional  Private  James  Callaghan,  89th 
Begiment,  87  points.  First  period,  Private  James  Carter,  63rd 
Begiment — 67  points.  Second  period,  2nd  class,  Private  John 
Tracy,  89th  Begiment — 55  points.  Third  period,  1st  class,  Ser- 
geant E.  Fahey,  66th  Begiment — 40  points.  Captain  F.  A- 
Champion'g  company,  52nd  Begiment,  shows  the  highest  Figure 
of  Merit,  namely,  120.48. 


113.73 


THE  CONTINENTAL  WAB. 

Events  have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  great  continental  war,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep 

I  ace  with  them.  In  the  whole  history  of  European  warfare,  never 
as  there  been,  since  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813),  when,  after 
three  days  fighting,  80,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field,  such 
carnage  as  has  recently  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  on  the  plains 
of  Bohemia ;  and  still  the  flaming  sword  of  the  destroying  angel 
flashes  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  hostile  hosts  preparing  to 
renew  the  death  struggle.  The  political  results  are  no  less  in 
magnitude.  The  treaties  of  Vienna  are  now  so  much  waste  paper ; 
the  German  Confederation  no  longer  exists ;  the  preponderance  of 
Austria  has  been  broken,  whilst  her  rival  Prussia,  with  an  un- 
interrupted success,  is  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  has  declared  her 
intention  of  forming  a  united  Germany  under  her  cegis.  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Darmstadt,  Hesse,  and  all  the  minor  states  are  amalga- 
mated with  Prussia;  Baden,  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria  will  go 
neit;  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  is  occupied  by  Prussian 
troops,  and  has  been  placed  under  a  heavy  contribution ;  the  Federal 
fortress  of  Mayence  wil^  shortly  be  in  her  hands ;  but  what  is  more 
important,  is  the  faet  that  the  German  people  have  unmistakeably 
evinced  the  wish  to  acknowledge  Prussian  supremacy;  the  one- 
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headed  black  eagle  of  Prussia  has  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  Austria  that 

"  Aquila  grifagna, 
Che  per  piu  divorar 
Due  Ceochi  porta." 

Battle  has  succeeded  battle,  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
defeat  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Mincio,  on  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  Austria  has  been  worsted  on  every  occasion.  The 
onward  advance  of  the  Prussians  has  been  a  triumphant  march. 
The  good  offices  of  Napoleon  III  have  been  declined ;  the  cession 
of  Venetia  to  bim  has  been  rejected  as  an  insult ;  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  is  maintained  by  the  three  great  Powers,  each  of 
which,  however,  is  quietly  preparing  for  any  eventuality,  for,  after 
what  we  have  recently  witnessed,  who  can  foresee  to-day  what  may 
happen  to-morrow  ?  '  That  wonderful  oreation  of  the  genius  of  man, 
the  electric  telegraph,  may  at  any  given  moment  bring  news  which 
will  render  necessary  the  interference  of  France,  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. A  truce  of  five  days  has  been  agreed  upon.  That  period 
will  lapse,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  followed  by  negotiations  which 
may  lead  to  peace.  Half  a  million  of  men  eager  for  battle  stand 
in  hostile  array  before  the  walls  of  "Vienna,  where  the  decisive  battle 
will  be  fought  if  peace  is  not  concluded.  The  Imperial  treasury 
and  archives  have  been  removed  to  Comoro,  and  in  case  of  defeat, 
the  seat  of  the  Austrian  government  will  be  transferred  to  Presburg. 
As  yet  the  Hungarians  have  remained  faithful ;  but  it  will  be  in 
their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  their  King. 

In  a  preliminary  article  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine, 
we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  opening  of  the  Campaign,  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Italy,  of  the 
advance  of  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the  famous  "  Quadrilateral/' 
which  terminated  in  his  defeat  at  Custozza.  Since  then  the  theatre 
of  war  has  been  transferred  chiefly  to  the  plains  of  Bohemia,  though 
the  Italians  have  again  crossed  the  Mincio  under  Cialdini  and  Gari- 
baldi, resolved  to  achieve  their  long-desired  end — the  restoration  of 
Venetia  to  Italy. 

In  the  present  article,  we  purpose  giving  our  readers  a  succinct 
narrative  of  these  events,  chronologically  arranged,  so  that  with 
the  aid  of  a  map  they  will  be  enabled  to  follow  the  thread  of 
events,  and  it  will  serve  them  as  a  record  of  these  terrible 
wars. 

The  origin  of  the  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Prussia  to  hold  the  supremacy  in  Germany,  and  to  become  a  naval 
as  well  as  a  military  power,  with  sea-ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  notably  at  Jahde.  Hence  her  quarrel  with  Austria 
over  the  spoils  of  Denmark,  which  terminated  by  Prussia  declaring 
war,  which  she  has  followed  up  with  such  energy  and  rapidity,  that 
in  the  short  space  of  a  month,  she  has  swept  away  all  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  crushed  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
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which,  by  the  54th  Article  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  was  established 
as  the  nucleus  of  German  unity. 

THrf   GERMAJTIC  COCTtLDKRATIOX. 

The  object  of  the  Confederation  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
security  of  Germany  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  Confederate  States.  All  the  members  of  the 
Confederation  were,  as  such,  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  undertook 
the  obligation  to  uphold  the  act  which  constituted  their  union.  A 
Federal  Diet  was  established,  in  which  the  various  States  and  free 
towns  were  represented,  and  had  the  right  of  voting;  as  follows : 
Austria  1  vote,  Prussia  I  vote,  Bavaria  1  vote,  Saxony  I  vote, 
Hanover  1  vote,  Wurtemburg  1  vote,  Baden  1  vote,  Electorate  of 
Hesse  1  vote,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  I  vote,  .Denmark  (for  Hol- 
atein)  1  vote,  the  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg)  1  vote,  the  Ducal 
Houses  of  Saxony  1  vote,  Brunswick  with  Nassau  1  vote,  Mefeklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  Strelitz  1  vote,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Aiihalt 
and  Schwarzburg  1  vote,  Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,  Beuss, 
Schaomburg-Lippe  and  Waldeck  1  vote,  the  free  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Frankfort,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  1  vote,  making  a  total  of  17 
votes.  The  permanent  presidency  of  the  Diet  was  given  to  Austria, 
each  State  having  the  right  to  make  propositions,'  the  presiding 
8tate  being  bound  to  bring  them  forward  within  a  given  space  of 
time. 

In  case  of  any  changes  to  be  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Confederation,  of  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
act  itself,  of  organist  institutions  and  the  adoption  of  other  arrange- 
ments touching  the  common  interests,  the  Diet  was  to  meet  in  a 
general  assembly  and  in  such  case  the  distribution  of  votes  was  to 
take  place  as  follows,  calculated  upon  the  respective  extent  of  the 
individual  states.  Austria  4  votes,  Prussia  4  votes,  Saxony  4 
votes,  Bavaria  4  votes,  Hanover  4  votes,  Wtirtemburg  4  votes, 
Baden  3  votes,  Electorate  of  Hesse  3  votes,  Grand -Duchy  of  Hesse 
3  votes,  Holstein  5  votes,  Luxemburg  3  votes,  Brunswick  2  votes, 
M  ecklenburg-Schwerin  2  votes,  Nassau  2  votes,  Saxe- Weimar  1  vote, 
Saxe-Gotha  1  vote,  Saxe-Cobourg  1  vote,  Saxe-Meiningen  1  vote, 
Saxe-Hilburgshausen  1  vote,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  1  vote,  Holstein- 
Oldenburg  1  vote,  Anhalt-Dessau  1  vote,  Anhalt-Bernburg  1 
vote,  Anhalt-Koethess  1  vote,  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen  1  vote, 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  1  vote,  Hohenzollern-Heciiingen  1  vote, 
Lichtenstein  1  vote,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  1  vote,  Waldeck 
1  vote,  Beuss  (elder  branch)  1  vote,  Reus*  junior  branch  1  vote, 
Schaumburg-Lippe  1  vote,  the  free  city  of  Lubeck  1  vole,  the  free 
city  of  Frankfort  I  vote,  the  free  city  of  Bremen  1  vote,  the  free 
city  of  Hamburg  1  vote.    In  all  69  votes. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  subject  should  be  discussed  by  the 
general  assembly,  was  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
ordinary  assembly.  The  same  assembly  had  to  draw  up  the  draughts 
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of  the  resolutions  to  be  brought  before  the  general  assembly  and  to 
provide  it  with  everything  necessary  for  their  adoption  or  rejection. 
A  majority  of  votes  was  decisive  in  the  ordinary  assembly  as  well 
as  in  the  general  assembly,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
the  former  an  absolute  majority  sufficed,  whilst  in  the  latter  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  majority.  In  the 
ordinary  assembly,  the  president  had  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  equal 
numbers  as  a  division.  In  case,  however,  of  acceptance  or  change 
of  fundamental  laws,  organic  institutions,  individual  rights  or 
religious  questions,  a  majority  of  votes  did  not  suffice  in  either 
assembly. 

The  Diet  was  permanent  with  the  power  to  adjourn  its  sittings 
when  the  questions  under  consideration  were  settled,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  four  months.  Frankfort  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  Diet. 

Article  63,  which  bears  especially  upon  the  actual  aggressive 
action  of  Prussia,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  states  of  the  Confederation 
are  bound  to  defend,  not  only  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  also  each 
individual  state  of  the  union  and  guarantee  to  each  other,  mutually,  all 
such  of  their  possessions  as  are  comprised  in  the  union.  When  war 
is  declared  by  the  Confederation,  no  member  can  enter  into  private 
negociations  with  the  enemy,  nor  make  peace  or  an  armistice  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  others.  The  Confederate  States,  moreover, 
bind  themselves  not  tc  wage  war  against  each  other  under  any  pre- 
text, nor  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  settle  their  differences,  but  to 
submit  them  to  the  Diet.  The  latter  shall  endeavour  by  means  of 
a  commission  to  settle  the  dispute  by  mediation ;  should  it  not 
succeed  and  a  juridical  sentence  become  necessary,  austregal 
judgment  {Auatragal  instanz)  shall  be  had  recourse  to  whose  decision 
shall  be  without  appeal." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  recent  events  have  cancelled  all  mutual 
obligations. 

The  Federal  army,  consisting  of  contingents  from  the  32  states 
and  four  free  towns,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  circa  400,000 
men,  of  which  Austria  contributed  95,000  Prussia  80,000  Bavaria 
86,000  Saxony  12,000,  Hanover  13,000,  Wurtemburg  14,000, 
Baden  10,000,  and  the  minor  states  in  proportion,  the  small  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenstein  sending  its  contingent  of  55  men.  If  a  new 
Confederation  is  formed  under  Prussia  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria, 
a  complete  new  code  will  have  to  be  drawn  up. 

THE  WAR. 

On  June  the  14th,  the  German  Diet  ordered  Federal  execution, 
and  two  day  afterwards  (16th)  the  Prussians  entered  Leipsic,  Giessen 
and  Cassel,  and  occupied  Lobau.  On  the  following  day  General 
Vogel  entered  Hanover,  and  on  the  18th  the  Prussians  occupied 
Marienthal,  Ostritz  and  La u baa  in  Bohemia,  Bernstadt  and  Dres- 
den.   The  Saxon  army  withdrew  without  firing  a  shot  in  defence  of 
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the  capital,  bat  has  since  distinguished  itself  in  6ghting  on  the  Aus- 
trian side.  On  the  19th,  the  Hanoverian  troops  evacuated  Fort 
William :  Prince  William  of  Hanan  was  made  prisoner,  and  a 
cavalry  encounter  took  place  on  the  Rumburg  road  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  Prussians.  On  the  22nd  June,  Rum  burg  was 
occupied  bv  the  Prussians,  Nixdorf  having  been  entered  the  day 
before.  The  Prussian  Army  continued  its  advance  as  if  it  were  a 
triumphal  march.  On  June  26th,  the  first  serious  engagement  was 
fought  at  Turnau.  On  the  following  day  (27th  June),  the  Prussian 
troops  led  in  person  by  the  Grown  Prince,  fought  the  battle  of 
Nachod,  General  Steinmetz  drove  back  the  Austrian  corps  cParmee, 
Ramming  upon  Josephstadt,  and  then  engaged  the  6th  and  8th 
Austrian  corps  d'armee  under  the  Archduke  Leopold.  On  the 
28th  June,  an  action  was  fought  near  Trantenau,  and  the  troops  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  were  engaged  near  Munchengratz.  On  the 
29th  June,  the  Hanoverian  army  surrendered  at  discretion  and 
Gitschin  was  captured  by  the  Prussian  army.  On  the  30th  June, 
various  actions  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Eort  near  Turnau,  and 
at  Ghwalkowitz  between  Kalitz  and  Konigshof.  An  Austrian  army 
corps  under  General  Clam-Gallas  was  compelled  to  retire  upon  Konig- 
gratz ;  on  the  1st  July,  an  action  was  fought  at  Gitschin  at  which 
place  King  William  arrived  on  the  2nd,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
junction  took  place  between  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

On  the  3rd  July  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  with  immense  loss,  and  in  which  the  Prussian 
needle-gun  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Hitherto  the  Prussians 
have  been  everywhere  victorious.  Briinn  and  Olmiitz,  despite  a  stout 
resistance,  are  in  their  hands,  and  a  Prussian  army  is  actually  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna  where,  should  the  araiistice  not  lead  to  peace,  one 
of  the  most  terrible  battles  will  be  fought  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. Flushed  with  victory,  the  Prussians  are  eager  for  the  onset ; 
burning  with  rage,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  reinforced  by  picked 
troops  from  Venetia,  under  Gablenz,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  commanded  by  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  Austrians 
are  determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

In  Italy,  the  Italians  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  Italian  army, 
headed  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  driven  back  over  the  Mincio  in 
the  first  attack ;  it  is  true  since  then  Cialdini  has  re-crossed  the 
river,  and  is  advancing  against  Mantua,  whilst  Garibaldi's  guerillas 
occupy  the  mountain  passes.  The  famous  Quadrilateral*  is  de- 
fended only  by  small  garrisons,  but  will  scarcely  surrender  unless  by 
treaty.  In  the  Adriatic,  the  Italian  fleet  has  been  beaten,  with  los*, 
by  an  Austrian  squadron  under  Admiral  Tegethof.  The  Italian 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Persano. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  8ADOWA. 

The  details  of  the  various  engagements  which  preceded  the   deci- 
*  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Legnano. 
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rive  blow  struck  by  Prussia  at  Sadowa,  which  we  have  enumerated 
above,  may  be  passed  over  in  presence  of  the  great  battle  which  has 
all  but  overthrown  the  might  of  Austria.  The  excellent  strategy  of 
the  Prussian  generals  had  enabled  them,  after  a  series  of  sanguinary 
encounters,  to  mass  their  forces  on  the  plain  of  Bohemia,  and  to 
press  close  upon  their  enemy  who,  after  disputing  the  ground  inch 
oy  inch  turned  at  last  to  bay  between  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz. 
On  the  1st  July,  the  Prussian  army,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
advanced  from  Oitschin,  on  the  road  which  by  Ghlum  and  Horzitz 
leads  to  Sadowa,  and  the  second  army,  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
crossed  the  Elbe  and  effected  a  junction.  Their  combined  forces, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  army  corps,  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Kini*,  on  a  point  near  Koniggratz,  be- 
tween the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  the  left  of  the  Bistritz,  a 
minor  tributary  stream  which  runs  parallel  to  the  main  river  from 
Horzitz  to  its  confluence  with  it. 

Marshal  Benedek  aware  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived, 
issued  forth  from  Koniggratz,  selecting  an  advantageous  position 
for  his  battle  ground.  The  battle  lasted  twelve  hours,  raging  be- 
tween Horzitz,  Sadowa,  and  Koniggratz. 

For  six  hours  the  Austria ns  defended  a  strong  position  they  had 
chosen  behind  the  Bistritz,  but  it  was  carried  by  storm  about  2  p.m, 
and  at  7  o'clock  in  evening  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat.  Some 
idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  letter  of  an  eye-witness. 

"  The  Prussians  did  not  win  the  day  merely  by  the  possession  of 
a  superior  arm.  Through  the  great  part  of  the  advance  the  needle- 
gun  gave  them  no  superiority.  The  Austrians  were  protected  by 
the  nature  of  their  position,  and  musketry  fire  was  useless  against 
them.  The  Austrians  would  not  retire,  but  waited  for  the  struggle. 
The  27th  Prussian  regiment  went  in  nearly  3,000  strong,  with . 
ninety  officers,  and  came  out  on  the  farther  side  with  only  two 
officers,  and  between  300  and  400  men  standing ;  all  the  rest  were 
killed  and  wounded/' 

The  battle  of  Sadowa  has  been  a  great  victory  for  the  Prussian 
army.  The  number  of  their  troops  engaged  is  estimated  at  250,000 
men,  and  the  Austrians  mustered  as  many.  No  less  than  1,500 
pieces  of  artillery  were  in  action.  The  official  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  have  not  yet  been  published.  On  the  Austrian  side,  Count 
Thun  and  Colonel  Binder,  both  high  in  command,  are  among  the 
slain ;  amongst  the  wounded  are  three  Archdukes  and  General  Fes* 
tetics.  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  Prince  Windischgratz  are  taken  pri- 
soners. Marshal  Benedek  bus  been  relieved  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  is  entrusted  to  Archduke  Albrecht  with 
Benedek,  Gablenz  and  Clam-Gallas  under  him. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  find  a  steady  advance  of  the  Italians,  and 
we  are  enlivened  by  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Adriatic  between  the 
Italian  Fleet  and  an  Austrian  Squadron. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  the  telegraphic  wires  have  brought 
the  satisfactory  intelligence  that  there  is  a  probability  of  peace. 
Under  date  of  Paris,  Monday,  23rd  July,  we  are  informed  that  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  proposed  by  Prussia  and  approved  by  France, 
are  as  follows  :— 

Austria  to  recognise  the  dissolution  of  the  former  German  Bund, 
and  the  organisation  of  a  new  Confederation  from  which  she  would 
be  excluded. 

The  north  of  Germany  to  form  a  union  under  the  military  and 
diplomatic  direction  of  Prussia. 

The  optional  formation  of  a  union  of  South  Germany  as  an  inde- 
pendent international  body. 

National  bonds  between  these  two  unions. 

The  annexation  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  to  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig. 

Part  payment  by  Austria  of  the  Prussian  war  expenses. 

The  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Austria  with  the  exception 
of  Venetia. 

These  conditions  have  been  submitted  by  France  to  Austria,  who 
has  already  agreed  to  the  first  point  excluding  her  from  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  to  be  re-organised  by  Prussia. 

Apart  from  the  demands  submitted  to  Austria,  Prussia  intends  to 
annex  territory  containing  about  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

We  await  further  details.  Should  later  important  intelligence 
arrive,  it  will  be  found  in  a  post-script,  or  in  our  Editorial  summary. 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL   AND   MILITARY   REGISTER. 


The  momentous  events  of  the  past  month,  which  all  of  a  sadden 
have  raised  Prussia  to  a  giddy  eminence,  will  be  found  discussed, 
with  temper  and  knowledge,  in  another  page.  "  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success/'  says  the  cynic,  and  certainly  he  has  his  justification 
ro  the  change  of  tone  in  the  newspapers,  regarding  the  belligerents 
since  they  have  come  to  actual  blows.  Before  the  war  broke  out, 
nothing  was  thought  too  bad  to  be  said  of  Prussia  by  most  organs 
of  public  opinion,  but  the  Bohemian  battles  have  changed  all  that, 
and  it  is  now  found  that  she  is  only  pursuing  a  perfectly  justifiable 
course,  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  world  ought  to  be  greatly 
obliged  to  her  for  reducing  Austria  to  the  condition  of  a  petty  State, 
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which  may  be  tolerated  on  the  ground  of  her  insignificance.  We 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  absolutely  certain,  and  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  learn,  in  due  time,  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  taken 
another  turn,  and  delivered  Europe  from  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
Might  the  sole  arbiter  of  Sight. 


Since  we  last  wrote,  a  change  of  Ministry  has  occurred,  and  has 
placed  in  power  a  party  of  politicians,  from  whom  the  United  Ser- 
vices naturally  expect  a  warmer  appreciation  than  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Manchester  school,  which,  to  the  signal  detriment  of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country,  has  for  so  long  held  sway 
among  us.  Economy  is  praiseworthy  only  so  long  as  it  is  judicious, 
but  our  late  Ministers'  economy  has  been  principally  shewn  in  di- 
rections where  liberality  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  The 
nation  will  never  grudge  a  fair  reward  to  its  defenders,  but  this  they 
can  never  receive  whilst  uncounted  millions  are  wasted  on  obsolete 
muskets,  never-ending  and  resultless  gunnery  experiments,  and  the 
production  of  floating  abortions,  misnamed  ships.  It  is  a  strange 
state  of  affairs  that,  after  all  our  expenditure,  we  should  be  without 
a  ship  or  a  gun  that  can  hold  its  own  against  the  Prussian  breech- 
loader or  the  American  Monitor,  yet,  by  general  consent,  it  seems 
to  be  so ;  and  it  is  equally  pitiable  that  we  should  be  watching  the 
performances  of  Austrian  and  Italian  fleets,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
some  rudimentary  ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  naval  warfare. 
What  would  Nelson  or  Napier  think  of  it  ?  But  new  men  will  find 
us  new  measures,  we  trust.  General  Peel,  the  Minister  of  War, 
has  promptly  seen  to  remedying  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our 
small  arms ;  Sir  John  Pakington,  under  whose  auspices  the  really 
serviceable  "  Warrior  "  was  produced,  will,  we  doabt  not,  take  the 
"  improved  Alabamas"  and  the  turret-ships  alike  in  hand ;  and  we 
see  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  readiness  to  throw  over  one  of  his  predecessor's 
financial  schemes,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Enfield  rifles,  an  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  from  which 
we  conclude  that  he  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  an  improve- 
ment of  the  position  of  all  members  of  the  United  Services,  as  the 
enhanced  price  of  labour,  and  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing up  the  number  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  shew  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 


It  is  fortunately  a  very  rare  thing  for  us  to  have  to  notice  so 
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strange  an  affair  as  the  collision  of  the  Amazon  and  ihe  Osprey,  off 
Start  Point,  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  as  a  court-martial  has  de- 
cided who  was  to  blame  for  it,  we  might  pass  it  over,  bnt  for  the 
unpleasant  doubts  that  it  suggests  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  new 
system  of  shipbuilding,  which,  like  many  "  new  "  things,  seems  after 
all,  to  be  a  return  to  a  very  old  one.  The  ram  system,  we  know, 
was  in  vogue  among  the  Romans,  but  we  never  learnt  that  they 
built  their  galleys  so  unskilfully  as  to  receive  as  much  damage  as 
they  inflicted.  Yet  that  proved  the  case  off  the  Start  Point,  and 
though  the  matter  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  statement, 
that  though  the  Amazon  had  a  ram-like  prow,  it  was  not  intended 
that  she  should  use  it,  the  question  remains,  what  amount  of 
strengthening  can  be  given,  which  shall  ensure  impunity  to  the  as- 
sailant, in  case  she  goes  full  tilt  against  a  vessel  rather  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  than  an  ordinary  merchant  steamer  ?  The  pro- 
bability would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Start  Point  affair  would  be  re- 
peated, and  that  both  vessels,  if  at  all  matched  in  size,  would  go 
down  together.  Surely  this  t€  highly  scientific,  enlightened,  Chris- 
tian, and  war-abhorring  age/'  can  invent  something  that  would 
answer  all  purposes  of  attack  or  defence,  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  such  suicidal  barbarism,  of  which  the  merest  savages 
might  be  ashamed.  The  "age  of  chivalry"  is  gone,  with  a 
vengeance. 


The  Wimbledon  Volunteer  Encampment  and  Review  has  been 
this  year  favoured  beyond  precedent  by  the  weather,  and  all  has 
"  gone  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  The  Princess  of  Wales  most 
kindly  consented  to  deliver  the  prizes  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
which  she  did  with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  also  pre- 
sent. After  the  distribution,  there  was  a  review  under  the  eye  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  took  the  form  of  a  sham  fight. 
The  number  of  Volunteers  not  being  sufficient  for  two  "  armies,"  the 
enemy  was  necessarily  an  imaginary  one,  whose  object  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  encampment,  and  this  he  was  supposed  to  accom- 
plish after  an  hour's  stubborn  defence,  which  was  really  very  well 
conducted. 

Of  the  various  competitions  that  took  place  during  the  fortnight 
that  the  Encampment  lasted,  the  most  exciting,  of  course,  was  that 
for  the  Queen's  prize,  which  was  carried  off  by  a  young  Highlander, 
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who  made  69  marks  out  of  84 ;  "  he  is/'  says  a  contemporary,  "a 
Volunteer  of  but  two  years'  standing,  and  before  shooting  in  this 
competition,  had  never  either  used  a  small-bore  rifle,  or  fired  above 
800  yards."  The  shooting  throughout  was  remarkably  good,  and  a 
very  considerable  advance  on  that  of  former  years.  One  novel 
feature  was  the  visit  of  a  body  of  Belgian  Volunteers,  who  were 
most  hospitably  received,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  a  series  of 
prizes  was  given,  the  competition  for  which  was  very  spirited. 


CKITICAL     NOTICES. 

Memorials  op  the  Tower  op  London.  By  Lieut-Gren.  Lord  De  Ros, 
Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Tower.    Witb  Illustrations. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has  been  left  to  the  present  day 
to  furnish  a  realjy  popular  account  of  a  place  so  full  of  interest  as  the 
"  tower  of  Julius,"  but  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  task  has 
now  been  accomplished,  and  by  such  competent  hands.  From  his 
official  position,  of  course,  Lord  De  Bos  has  had  the  best  possible 
materials  at  his  command,  and  he  has  evidently  a  love  of  his  subject, 
which  makes  him  bestow  all  needful  care  in  properly  working  them 
up.  The  work  commences  with  a  lucid  description  of  the  Tower,  illus- 
trated by  a  plan,  which  is  followed  by  a  series  of  sketches  of  events  that 
have  happened  therein,  as  well  as  of  many  eminent  persons  who  have 
found  a  prison,  and  in  too  many  cases  a  grave,  within  its  walls.  Among 
the  first  are  the  resignation  of  the  crown  by  Richard  II ;  the  murder  of 
the  young  Princes ;  the  imprisonment  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart:  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  Blood's  attempt  to  steal  the  crown; 
and  the  escape  of  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale.  Among  the  latter,  we  have 
notices  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane  Grey;  Anne  Askew;  Lady 
Catherine  Grey ;  the  Earl  of  Kildare ;  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  the 
Gunpowder  plotters:  Raleigh,  Wentworth,  Capel,  Essex;  the  Rebel 
lords  of  1715  and  1746 ;  and  lastly,  the  Cato  Street  Conspirators.  In 
relation  to  these  latter  desperadoes,  we  have  a  passage  that  will  interest 
our  readers,  and  which  we  therefore  quote.  We  were  aware  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  given  some  such  counsel  as  is  here  stated,  but 
the  detailed  particulars  are  new  to  us. 

"  The  Council  having  met  to  consider  the  fittest  means  of  dealing 
with  these  discoveries  (i.e.,  the  revelations  by  Hidon,  one  of  the  parties), 
and  of  arresting  as  many  as  possible  of  the  conspirators,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  surest  means  of  seizing  the  whole 
gang  in  the  very  act  of  outrage,  that  the  Cabinet  dinner  should  not  be 
given  up,  but  that,  during  the  previous  night,  a  party  of  20  picked 
men  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  of  the  Bow  Street 
officers,  should  be  introduced  privately  into  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's 
house,  and  concealed  in  the  garrets ;  that  200  men  should  be  warned 
for  duty  at  Portman  Street  Barracks,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  some 

Eretence  not  likely  to  cause  suspicion,  and  that  a  squadron  of  the  1st 
ife  Guards,  then  in  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  should  be  ordered  as  if  for 
an  escort  of  the  King  to  the  theatre,  both  detachments  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  7  o'clock.  Two  officers  in  plain  clothes  were  to  ride  through 
Grosvenor  Square  at  half-past  7,  as  if  retiring  from  a  ride  in  the  Park, 
and  to  loiter  in  Grosvenor  Street  and  Audley  Street  till  they  perceived 
the  approach  of  the  conspirators.    Meanwhile,  the  Ministers  were  to 
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arrive  in  their  carriages  as  usual,  each  having  pistols  in  his  despatch- 
box,  and  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  op.  But  after  the  second  course, 
the  servants  were  to  close  the  dining-room  shutters,  and  the  Ministers 
to  remove  quickly,  by  the  back  stairs,  up  to  the  drawing-room,  the  front 
stairs  being  previously  blocked  up  at  the  first  landing-place,  with  chairs 
and  furniture,  and  the  20  Foot  Guards  brought  down  into  the  entrance- 
hall. 

"  At  a  quarter  before  8,  the  hour  fixed  by  Thistlewood  for  the  attack 
of  the  house,  these  officers  were  to  proceed  slowly  at  first,  but,  as  soon 
as  out  of  sight  from  Grosvenor  Square,  at  full  gallop,  to  summon  the 
200  men  from  Portman  Street,  and  the  Life  Guards  from  Hyde  Park 
Barracks.  The  Guards  were  to  come  at  double  quick,  and  to  form  a 
cordon  across  the  square  in  front  of  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  while  the 
Life  Guards  were  to  gallop  across  the  Park,  pass  quickly  along  Mount 
Street,  and  occupy  it  as  well  as  Charles  Street,  and  the  upper  part  of 
South  Audley  Street,  so  that  the  whole  block  of  houses  of  which  Lord 
-Harrowby's  formed  a  part,  should  be  instantly  and  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  all  escape  for  those  within  the  space  enclosed'  rendered 
impossible.  Such  was  the  Duke's  scheme,  and,  had  it  been  carried 
out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  the  gang  must  have  been 
killed  or  captured ;  but,  except  Lord  Castlereagh,  none  of  the  Ministers 
deemed  it  prudent  to  allow  matters  to  go  so  far,  considering  the  des- 
peration of  the  conspirators,  and  the  risk  of  mistake,  or  demy,  by  the 
troops.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
attack  and  seize  the  gang  in  their  own  rendezvous  in  Cato  Street,  as 
late  as  possible  before  the  moment  of  their  start  for  Grosvenor  Square, 
which  seizure  might  be  effected  by  a  small  force,  and  with  less  chance 
of  the  secret  transpiring." 

Many  eminent  men  have  filled  the  pest  of  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
but  among  them  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stands  conspicuous ;  indeed,  it 
is  to  him  that  most  of  the  present  satisfactory  arrangements  are  owing. 
He  procured  an  annual  grant  for  repairs,  by  means  of  which  the  walls 
and  bastions  are  being  gradually  restored;  he  obtained  the  removal 
of  the  menagerie ;  he  corrected  many  abnses  as  to  fees ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  personal  sacrifice,  he  abolished  the  sale  of  the  warders' 
places,  bestowing  them  gratuitously  on  non-commissioned  officers.  He 
also  rigidly  enforced  the  precautions  against  fire,  which  are  so  necessary 
in  such  a  vast  establishment  as  the  Tower  now  is,  crowded  with  arms 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind. 

Lord  Do  Bos's  book  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  its  illustrations 
have  much  merit.  Among  them  we  may  notice  the  frontispiece,  which 
represents  the  Traitor's  Gate,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Salvin  in  the  present 
year;  the  Interior  of  St.  Peter's  and  Vincula;  a  view  of  the  Tower 
in  the  15th  century;  and  the  vignette,  which  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  present  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Gen.  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoygne, 
G.C.B. 


Thk  Wild  Flowek  op  Ravensworth.  By  the  Author  of  "John  and 
I,"  "  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.  3  vols. 
Greatly  resembling  the  former  works  of  the  same  author,  "  The  Wild 
Flower  of  Ravensworth"  will  be  sure  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of 
readers.  It  is  not  a  tale  of  many  incidents,  but  rather  is  made  up  of  a 
record  of  the  mental  struggles  of  two  or  three  individuals,  who,  without 
any  great  faults  of  their  own,  have  a  hard  lot  to  bear.  Nathaniel 
Tregony,  a  Cornish  farmer  when  the  tale  opens,  has  in  earlier  life  been 
the  trusted  servant  of  Mr.  Maurice  Pen  warden,  and  when  a  circum- 
stance we  do  not  mean  to  reveal  has  rendered  it  necessary,  he  has 
become  the  guardian  of  his  little  girl,  Esther  Pen  warden,  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  but  burdened  with  an  oath  never  to  disclose  the  cause 
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to  her,  or  any  one  else.  He  is  regarded  by  Esther  as  a  brother;  but 
when  she  grows  up  his  thoughts  take  a  different  turn,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  making  her  his  wife.  This  seems  likely  to  be  accomplished, 
when  Mr.  Lucius  Carrington,  an  Indian  judge,  home  on  leave,  makes 
his  appearance,  and  quickly  carries  off  the  prize.  Poor  Tregony  is 
left  in  despair,  and  Esther,  after  the  first  flush  of  happiness  is  over, 
is  tormented  by  a  sense  of  having  too  lightly  forsaken  her  old  friend; 
her  husband,  too,  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  contracted  a  mesaZUcmce' 
Esther  goes,  without  consulting  him,  to  nurse  Nathaniel  in  a  fever, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fascinating  widow  appears  on  the  scene,  who 
is  an  old  love  of  Mr.  Carrington' s  in  India.  Things  are  very  nearly 
getting  hopelessly  bad  with  all  parties,  when  a  strong-minded  lady, 
Miss  Constance  Haversham,  solves  some  of  the  dilemmas,  and  others 
solve  themselves.  Tregony  settles  in  Australia,  whilst  Lucius  and 
Esther  go  to  India,  where  the  fascinating  widow  does  not  follow  them, 
and  thus  all  ends  as  well  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Much  of  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  and  the  description  of  places  have  a  reality 
about  them,  which  makes  them  appear  to  have  been  sketched  on  the 
spot. 

The  Wife's  Emlob.  By  Lady  Blake,  Authoress  of  "My  Step-father's 
Home,"  "  The  Hammonds  of  HolycTos8,,,  Ac  8  vols. 
This  is  a  pleasant  novel,  which  contains  two  well-told  stories.  The 
groundwork  of  the  piece  is  a  family  feud  of  early  date,  but  aggravated 
by  a  courtship  of  the  same  lady  by  the  fathers  of  the  hero  and  heroine ; 
the  successful  wooer,  however,  is  soon  left  a  widower,  with  an  only 
daughter,  whilst  the  other  has  a  large  family,  and  among  them  a  son, 
who  becomes  a  cavalry  officer.  Almost  by  accident  the  young  people 
meet ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  imitate  Borneo  and  Juliet,  by  falling 
in  (love;  and  as  each  feels  that  to  "ask  papa"  would  be  useless,  the 
gallant  Captain  Hazledon  and  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Beverley  dispense  with 
that  idle  form,  and  get  married  instead.  Now  their  difficulties  com- 
mence. Old  Mr.  Hazledon  casts  off  his  son,  who  is  soon  obliged  to 
sell  his  commission,  and  then  goes  to  reside  awhile  at  Cleve  Court, 
which  an  old  friend,  Sir  Horace  Singleton,  has  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Here  the  young  wife  misunderstands  something  that  passes  before  her 
eyes  (for  her  "  error"  is  nothing  worse  than  an  error  of  judgment),  and 
she  leaves  her  home  without  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  explanation. 
Her  intention  is  to  repair  to  her  father,  and  entreat  his  forgivenes,  but 
in  this  she  is  frustrated,  as  he  has  just  left  England  with  his  new  bride. 
In  this  dilemma  she  finds  refuge  with  some  humble  friends,  the  Ar- 
nolds, to  whom  she  has  been  able  to  render  a  most  essential  service ; 
and  at  last  she  is  received  with  open  arms  by  her  father,  whose  second 
marriage  has  by  no  means  increased  his  happiness.  In  the  meantime, 
Captain  Hazledon  has  got  an  appointment  in  Queensland,  but  his  health 
obliges  him  to  resign  it,  and  he  returns  to  England,  where  the  necessary 
explanations  take  place,  and  harmony  is  restored  between  him  and  his 
wife.  Sir  Horace  comes  occasionally  on  the  scene,  and  is  at  length 
found  to  be  the  husband  of  Margaret  Arnold,  in  spite  of  which  he  is  on 
the  point  of  marriage  to  Lady  Isabel  Weston ;  but  his  Cornish  mines 
being  inundated  by  the  sea,  he  is  summarily  dismissed.  He  next  goes 
to  India,  and  during  an  imprisonment  there  he  forms  the  fond  resolu- 
tion of  owning  his  real  wife,  which  he  at  length  does;  and  so  everything 
ends  satisfactorily,  including  even  the  marriage  of  all  the  hero's  sisters, 
from  the  strong-minded  Janet,  who  bestows  her  hand  on  a  well-to-do 
Rector,  to  the  childish  Rose,  whose  youthful  visit  to  Cleve  Court  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  her  brother  and  his 
wife. 
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Bear- Admiral  George  Knyvet  Wilson,  who  died  on  8th  July,  at  No  3 
Brunswick,  place,  Windsor,  aged  68,  entered  the  Navy  in  July  1812,  as 
First-class  Volunteer,  on  board  Minden,  74,  Captain  A.  Skeene,  with 
whom  (deducting  a  few  weeks  passed  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  early  part 
of  1814,  in  Bellerophon,  74,  Captain  E.  Hawker,)  he  continued  employed 
as  Midshipman  in  lllustrions,  74^  and  in  Tonnant,  80,  and  Asia,  74,  on  the 
East  India,  North  Amercian,  and  Mediterranean  Stations,  until  Febru- 
ary 1816.  From  April  1,  1816,  until  July  28,  1817,  he  cruized  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  Pandora,  sloop,  Captains  Hon.  F.  Noel  and  G.  M. 
Jones ;  from  August  4, 1818,  until  October  21, 1821,  he  was  employed  in 
the  East  Indies  and  at  Halifax  in  Phaeton,  46,  Captains  W.  H.  Dillon 
and  W.  A.  Montagu;  and  from  Nov.  1,  1821,  until  Feb.  21,  1824,  he 
served  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  as  acting  lieutenant  in  the  Icarus,  10,  Captain  T. 
Herbert,  Windsor  Castle,  74,  Captain  C.  Dashwood,  Owen  Glendower, 
74,  Captain  0.  Dashwood,  Owen  Glendower,  42,  Commodore  Sir  B. 
Mends,  and  Bann,  20,  Captain  G  W.  C.  Courtenay  and.  G.  Woolcombe. 
He  was  officially  promoted.  March  25,  182* ;  and  was  appointed  next- 
March  5,  1825,  to  the  Coast  Blockade,  as  supernumerary-lieutenant  of 
Hyperion,  42,  Captain  W.  J.  Mingave— September  28,  following,  to 
Talbot,  28,  Captain  F.  Spencer,  fitting  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  1828  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Navarin,  the 
capitulation  of  Patras,  and  the  reduction  of  Morea  Castle — March  10, 
1830,  to  Scylla,  18,  Captains  J.  Hindmarsh  and  Hon.  G.  Grey,  again  in 
the  Mediterranean — April  3,  1834,  to  Excellent,  gunnery-ship  at  Ports- 
mouth,Captain  T.  Hastings —  August,  29,  1835,  to  Bodney,  92,  Captain 
H.  Parker,  with  whom  he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean — and  August 
1, 1838,  after  nearly  two  years  of  half-pay,  a  second  time,  to  Excellent, 
Captain  Hastings.  In  the  above  ships  he  filled  the  post  chiefly,  of  first- 
lieutenant.  On  July  3, 1840,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Commander 
He  served  as  Second  Captain  in  Cambridge,  78,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  October  16, 1841,  until  Jan.  1843 ;  and  commanded  Pilot,  16,  in  the 
East  Indies,  from  October  13, 1845,  until  the  close  of  1847.  He  attained 
his  Post  rank  February  15, 1848,  and  was  promoted  to  Bear- Admiral  on 
Retired  List  April  2, 1866. 

General  Sir  John  McDonald,  K,C.B%  Colonel  of  the  92nd  Foot,  died 
on  June  24,  at  Dunalastair,  Perthshire,  aged  76.  He  entered  the 
service,  Dec.,  1803;  became  Lieut.,  March,  1805;  Capt.,  Sept.,  1809; 
Major,  Aug.,  1813;  Lieut-Col.,  Sept.,  1817;  Col.,  Jan.  1837;  Major- 
Gen.,  Nov.,  1846 ;  Lieut-Gen.,  June,  1854 ;  and  Gen.,  March,  1862 ; 
Col.  of  the  92nd  Foot,  May,  1855.  He  served  with  the  expedition  to 
South  America,  and  assault  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  the  peninsula  from 
Nov.,  1808  to  1818,  and  in  the  South  of  France  from  March  1814* 
including  the  battle  of  Busaco,  Lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  affairs  at 
Bedinha  Pompal,  and  Campo  Mayor,  firpt  siege  of  Badajoz,  affairs  at 
Aloa  de  Tonnes,  battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  25th  (had  two  horses 
shot  under  him),  30th  and  31st  July,  and  Toulouse.  Wounded  in  the 
head  and  right  thigh  at  the  assault  Buenos  Ayres,  July  5,  1807 ;  in  the 
left  leg  and  right  groin  in  the  Pyrenees,  July  30 :  and  in  the  right 
shoulder  and  lungs  at  the  assault  of  the  fortified  rock  on  the  mountain 
Arolla,  and  surprising  the  enemy's  post  in  the  valley  of  Bauca  Pyrenees, 
Oct.  2,  1813,  He  received  the  gold  medal  and  one  clasp  for  Vittoria 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  silver  war  medal  with  four  clasps  for  Busaco, 
Albuera,  badajoz,   and  Toulouse.     He  commanded    the   force  which 
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was  sent  to  suppress  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1848.  Sir  John 
McDonald  devoted  his  latter  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  those  living  on  his  Highland  estates. 

Capt.  Edward  Boys  died  on  June  6,  at  14,  Blomfield  Terrace,  Fad- 
dington,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age :  and  on  the  5th  July,  at  the  same 
place,  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  aged  80.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1796, 
as  First-Class  Volunteer,  on  board  Overyssel,  64,  Oapt.  Wm.  Swaffield, 
•  on  the  North  Sea  Station;  joined  next,  the  Ethalion,  38,  Capt.  Geo. 
Countess,  one  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren's  ships  at  the  capture,  in 
Oct.,  1798,  of  Commodore  Bomparts  squadron,  consisting  of  Le  Hoche, 
74,  and  several  frigates,  of  whom  La  Bellone,  36,  struck  to  Ethalion, 
after  a  close  engagement  of  an  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland ;  became,  after  participating  in  the  capture  of  L'Infatigable, 
privateer,  of  18  guns  and  120  men.  Midshipman  of  Robust,  74,  Capts. 
Oountes  and  W.  Brown,  April  16,  1799 :  served,  from  Oct.,  1830  until 
paid  off,  April  26,  1802,  as  Master's  Mate  in  Royal  Sovereign,  100, 
flagship,  in  the  Channel  likewise,  of  Sir  H,  Harvey;  and  in  June 
following  joined  Phoebe,  36,  Capts.  Shepheard  and  Hxm.  Thos.  Bladen 
Capel,  on  the  Mediterranean  Station.  He  subsequently,  in  1803,  com- 
manded one  of  the  boats  of  that  frigate  in  a  disastrous  attack  on  two 
French  privateers  off  Civita  Vecchia,  when  the  former  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  eight  killed  and  wounded;  and  on  August  4  in  the  same 
year,  while  prize-master  of  a  settee,  one  or  two  at  the  taking  of  which 
he  had  a  few  days  previously  assisted,  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
Squadron.  On  escaping  from  captivity,  May  10,  1809,  Mr.  Boys  was 
immediately  allowed  to  pass  his  examination,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  25th,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Arachne,  18,  Capts.  S. 
Chambers  and  Chas.  Hope  Watson,  in  which  sloop,  after  the  expedition 
to  Walcheren,  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  where  for  a  short 
period  he  officiated  an  Acting  Commander.  His  subsequent  appoint- 
ments as  Lieut,  were,  in  1813-14,  to  Rhin,  38,  Capt.  C.  Malcolm,  Queen, 
74,  Capt.  Lord  J.  Colville,  and  Venerable,  74,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  P.  C.  Durham,  all  likewise  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
was  confirmed  in  command  of  Dunira,  of  18  guns,  July  8,  1814,  but  in 
Sept.  following  was  planed  on  half-pay,  and  had  not  since  been  afloat. 
He  was  employed,  from  Sept.  16,  1837,  until  the  close  of  1841,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  dockyard  at  Deal,  and  was  promoted,  July  1, 
1851,  to  Capt.  on  the  Retired  List.  A  son  of  Capt.  Boys  was  killed 
in  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Fantome,  during  an  affray  with  some  pirates  on 
the  Coast  of  Barbary,  May  12,  1846. 

Major-General  A.  F.  G.  Younghusband,  late  of  the  35th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  died  at  his  residence,  Elm  house,  Charlton  Kings,  near 
Cheltenham,  on  the  24th  June  aged  58.  His  commissions  bear  date  as 
Ensign,  Jan.  16,  1824;  Lieutenant,  April  21,  1825;  Captain,  Jan,  16, 
1839;  Major,  Oct.  4,  1842;  Lieut.-Col.  June  20,  1854;  Colonel,  Dec.  1, 
1857,  and  Major-General,  Oct.  18,  1869. 

Colonel  Hugh  Duncan  Baillie,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Robs, 
died  on  June  21,  at  Rutland  Gate,  aged  89. 

Captain  James  Birch,  on  half-pay,  Royal  Engineers,  died  on  June 
20,  at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged  75,  He  entered  the  service,  July. 
1809;  became  Lieut.,  May,  1811;  Capt.,  Dec.,  1814;  and  retired  upon 
half-pay,   Sept,   1825.    He  served  at  the  defence  of  Cadiz. 

Commander  George  Kenyon  died  at  Grafton,  near  Shrewsbury,  aged 
55.    He  entered  the  navy,  21st  May,  1823,  as  lst-class  volunteer  on 
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board  the  Jasper,  1C.  He  followed  tbe  Captain  of  that  ship  into  Bed- 
wing,  18  and  Terror,  bomb,  visiting  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  former 
vessel,  and  Algiers  in  the  latter.  Between  Sept.,  1824,  and  May.  1821, 
he  served  uninterruptedly  as  Midshipman,  on  the  Home,  South 
American,  and  Mediterranean  stations,  in  the  Bulwark,  74,  Wellesley  74, 
Spartiate,  76,  and  Ariadne,  In  May,  1829,  having  passed  the  last  12 
months  in  study  on  shore,  he  joined  the  Victory,  104,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  South  America  in  the  Volage,  28, 
in  which  frigate  he  became  a  Mate,  1st  Oct.  1830.  He  next,  until 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  1st  Dec,  1837,  served  off  Lisbon, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  Devonport,  and  again  off  Lisbon,  in  the 
Belvidera,  42,  San  Josef,  and  Royal  Adelaide,  and  Hercules,  74.  His 
succeeding  appointments  were — 15th  Feb.,  1838,  to  the  Salamanda 
steamer,  m  which  vessel  he  was  at  first  employed  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  then  in  cruising  after  the  unfortunate 
Fairy  and  finally  in  making  a.  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh:  and  20th 
Oct.,  1841  to  the  Madagascar,  44,  on  coast  of  Africa.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  on  the  latter  station  Lieut.  Kenyon  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bonetta.  On  rejoining  the  Madagascar  he  assisted  in 
capturing  five  slave  vessels,  and  in  effecting  the  release  of  1,400  negroes ; 
an  on  one  occasion,  while  in  command  of  the  ship's  boats  60  miles 
up  the  Congo  river,  he  destroyed  all  the  barracoons  on  its  banks,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  being  subsequently  placed  in  charge  of  a  prize,  he 
destroyed  several  other  barracoons,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  120 
slaves  after  a  contest  with  a  very  superior  number  of  natives,  and  a  loss 
to  the  British  of  4  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  Aug.,  1842,  Lieut. 
Kenyon  was  sent  to  St  Helena  with  a  Brazilian  prize,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  leaky  condition  of  the  vessel  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  her  at  Fernando  Po,  where  he  took  command  of  the  Soudan,  a 
small  flat-bottomed  steamer,  built  for  the  navigation  of  the  Niger,  and 
with  only  stowage  room  for  a  week's  fuel,  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
Sierra  Leone.  He  invalided  home  from  severe  and  nearly  fatal  illness 
in  April,  1843,  and  on  1st  of  the  following  July  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Commander.    He  was  since  on  half-pay. 

Captain  Charles  Walter  Lee  Mainwaring,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
died  on  June  23,  at  the  Old  Palace,  Richmond,  aged  25.  He  entered 
the  service,  Dec,  1857;  became  Lieut.,  Nov.,  1859;  and  Capt.,  Nov. 
1863. 


Captain  William  Fleeming  Marson,  late  of  the  16th  Foot,  died  on 
June  23,  at  Highfield  Park,  near  Winchfield,  Hants,  aged  32.  He 
entered  the  service,  Dec.,  1854,  and  became  Capt.,  Nov.,  1858. 

Captain  Charles  Spencer,  of  the  82nd  Foot,  died  on  July  4.  at  Land- 
guard  Fort.  He  entered  the  service,  Oct,  1854;  became  Lieut.,  Sept., 
1855 ;  and  Capt.,  Aug.,  1865.  He  served  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
in  suppressing  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1858,  and  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  the  jail  at  Shahjehanpore  and  subsequent  operations  (medal) 


Captain  Henry  Hopewell  Smith,  of  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  died 
May  12,  at  Up-park  Camp,  Jamaica,  aged  32.  He  entered  the  service, 
July,  1859;  became  Lieut.,  May.  1860;  and  Capt.,  Oct.,  1863. 

Captain  George  Gordon  Hope  Johnstone,  late  of  the  97th  Foot,  died 
July  14>  in  London,  aged  46. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John  Maxwell  Tylden,  formerly  of  the  52nd 
Foot,  died  on  May  18,  at  the  Manor  House,  Milstead,  Kent,  aged  78. 
He  served  as  Brigade  Major  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  during  the  opera- 
tions in  South  America  in  1806-7,  including  the  capture  of  Monte  Video 
and  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres.  Served  with  the  43rd  Light  Infantry 
during  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  in  Spain  in  1808-9,  and  accompanied 
it  again  to  the  Peninsula  in  ls09.  Accompanied  Sir  Samuel  Aucnmuty 
to  India  in  1810,  and  in  1811  served  as  the  General's  military  secretary 
on  the  expedition  to  Java,  and  was  present  at  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Cornelius.  Served  with  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  in  the  Peninsula 
during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  including  the  battles  of  the  Nive 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  In  1814  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Lambert's 
expedition  to  America  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  was  present 
during  the  operations  against  New  Orleans.  War  medal  with  four 
clasps.  * 

Captain  Frederick  H.  Ehrenberg  Allhusen,  of  the  15th  Foot,  died  on 
July  11,  at  Elswick  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  28.  He  entered 
the  Bervice,  March,  1855:  became  Lieut.,  Feb.,  1858;  and  Capt,,  Dec,. 
1861. 


Lieutenant  Edward  Cuthbert  Ward,  late  of  the  15th  Foot,  died  on 
July  11,  at  Guernsey,  aged  27. 

First  Lieutenant  John  Scobell,  on  half  pay,  Royal  Marines,  died  on 
June  16,  at  Naucealverne,  near  Penzance,  aged  88.  He  entered  the 
service,  Jan.,  1796;  became  Lieut.,  Oct.,  1797;  and  retired  on  half-pay, 
Nov.,  1802.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  (medal  and  clasp),  and 
in  the  Royal  Marine  Battalion  at  the  capitulation  of  St.  Elmo,  Capua, 
and  Gaeta  in  1799. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Douglas  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  died  on 
June  15,  at  3  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  aged  22.  He  entered  the 
service,  Sept.,  1808. 

Lieutenant  St.  John  Charles  Shawe,  R.H.A.,  died  on  May  12  at 
Chandwarrah,  of  wounds  inflicted  by  a  panther.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  June,  1858. 


Ensign  George  Gordon  Ferguson,  of  the  20th  Foot,  died  on  May  10,  at 
Fort  William,   Calcutta,  aged  22.    He  entered  the  service  April,  1862 

Staff  Surgeon  Henry  Clinton  Martin,  on  half-pay,  died  on  May  14, 
at  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  He  entered  the  service,  March,  1846 ; 
became  Surg.,  Sept.,  1857 ;  and  retired  on  half-pay,  May.  1862. 


Surgeon  David  Perston,  M.D.,  on  half-pay,  13th  Dragoons,  died  July 
14,  at  1  the  Grange,  Michael's  grove,  Brompton,  aged  78.  He  entered 
the  service,  Oct.,  1808;  became  Surg.,  Feb.,  1825;  and  retired  on 
half-pay,  May,  1843.  Dr.  Perston  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  January 
1809.  to  April,  1813,  including  the  combat  of  Foz  d'Arouce,  battle  of 
Salamanca  (for  which  he  received  the  war  medal  with  one  clasp),  cap- 
ture of  Madrid,  siege  of  Burgos,  and  retreat  therefrom.  Served  also 
the  campaign  of  1815,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo  and  capture  of  Paris.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the 
three  Presidencies  of  India. 
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Retired  Captain  Hugh  Goold  died  at  Southsea.  He  entered  the 
Navy,  Aug.  16, 1800,  as  Midshipmen,  on  board  the  Braakhel,  54,  Capt. 
C.  Glarke,  bearing  the  flag  at  Portsmouth  of  Bear- Admiral  J.  Hollo  way : 
and  on  next  joining  the  fsis,  50.  Gapt  J.  Walker,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  April  2, 1801.  From  the  following  July  until  Oct.,  1806 
we  find  him  serving  with  the  latter  officer  and  with  Capts.  J.  Perkins 
and  E.  Hawker  in  the  Tartar,  32,  during  which  period  he  witnessed 
the  capture,  June  24, 1803.  of  the  74-gun  ship  Duquesne  and  schooner 
Oiseau,  and  was  present  at  the  blockade  of  Cape  Francois,  and  the 
ensuing  surrender  of  a  French  squadron  with  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Bochambeau's  army  on  board.  He  also  on  one  occassion,  when  in 
charge  of  a  prize,  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  desperate  attempt  made 
by  the  prisoners  to  regain  their  vessel,  but  not  until  he  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  of  nearly  an  hour's  duration  with 
the  chie/  of  nis  assailants.  So  great  indeed  was  the  admiration  enter- 
tained of  Mr.  Goold' 8  conduct  in  this  desperate  affair,  that  the  Captain, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  Tartar  united  in  presenting  him  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  guineas.  After  serving  for  some  time  with  Capt.  Hawker  in 
the  Melampus,  36,  he  was  at  length  appointed  Acting  Lieutenant,  in 
1807,  of  the  Beilona,  74,  Capt.  J.  G.  Douglas,  on  the  Halifax  station : 
where,  and  in  the  Channel,  he  commanded  the  Vesta  and  Porgey 
schooners,  from  March,  1808,  to  June  1810,  his  promotion  being  con- 
firmed during  that  period  by  commission  dated  June  16,  in  the  former 
year.  Mr.  Goold,  who  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  was  afterwards  attached  for  four  years  to  the  Cadiz  flotilla, 
part  of  the  time  as  divisional  officer.  On  March  1,  1811,  while  in  the 
execution,  of  his  duty,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  or  two  of  his 
fingers  broken  and  his  hand  otherwise  fearfully  lacerated,  but  he  refused 
to  resign  the  command  of  his  gunboat,  and  altogether  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  forth  the  warm  approbation  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  Cockburn.  In  1815-16  Mr.  Goold  next  Berved  on  board  the 
Contest  and  Childers  sloops,  Capts.  J.  Battay  and  I.  Wales,  on  the 
Home  and  West  India  stations ;  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed, 
Dec.  16,  1826,  to  the  transport  service ;  and  in  1828-9-30,  to  the  senior 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Britannia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Caledonia,  flag-ships  at 
Plymouth,  of  Lord  Northesk  and  Sir  Manley  Dixon.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  Commander,  July  22,  1830 :  and  from  Aug.  27  1845,  served  as 
{Second  Captain  of  the  Ocean,  80,  and  Victory,  104,  guardships  at 
Sheerness  and  Portsmouth.  The  deceased  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
for  wounds  of  £100  per  annum. 

Staff-Commander  Sir  Joseph  Abraham  Douglas  B>  N.,  aged  69.  The 
deceased  Officer  was  son  of  Joseph  Douglas,  of  Whitehaven,  Cumber- 
land, was  born  in  1727.  He  married  in  1825  Martha,  second  daughter 
of  Capt.  Thomas  WorseU,  of  the  Scilly  Islands  (she  was  born  in  1802) 
He  became  a  Master  in  the  Royal  Navy,  May  30,  1823 ;  and  served, 
in  that  capacity  in  Boadicea  in  the  Rangoon  war ;  and  while  in  com- 
mand of  Cambridge,  merchant  ship,  rendered  important  mercantile 
service,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  the  Chinese 
ranks,  at  Kow  Loon,  Sept.  5,  1839.  He  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  in  1841,  for  having,  when  Capt.  of  Cambridge,  armed  his 
vessel  at  Singapore,  and  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  in 
Hong  Kong  Bay.  He  became  a  Staff  Commander  on  the  Reserved 
List  June  11,  1863,  and  at  the  same  time  was  granted  a  Naval 
Pension. 


Surgeon-Major  Alexander  Forteath,  M.D.,  on  half-pay,  1st  Dragoons, 
died  on  May  22,  at  St.  Leonards -on -Sea,  aged  45.  He  entered  the 
service,  Feb.,  1843;  became  Surg.,   March,   1854;    Surg-Major,    Feb., 
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1863 ;  and  retired  on  half-pay,  Sept.,  1864.  He  served  with  the  troops 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon  in  1848.  Served  the 
Eastern  Campaign  of  1854-55,  and  was  present  at  the  affair  of  Bulganak, 
and  Battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and  Tohernaya,  siege  of 
Sebastapol  (medal  with  four  clasps  and  Turkish  medal). 

The  Earl  of  Mar  died  on  June  19,  at  Alloa  House,  Clackmannanshire, 
aged  70.  He  served  with  the  Guards  in  the  camprign  of  1815,  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  (slightly  wounded, 
medal). 


Matthew  John  Baillie,  Esq.,  late  of  the  72nd  Foot,  died  at  4  Upper 
Harley  street,  on  June  17,  aged  28. 

Commander  A.  R.  Owen,  R.N.,  died  in  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
a*  -Bighi  on  the  8th  July.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
sloop  Falcon,  and  was  proceeding  to  join  her  on  the  Australian  station, 
but  on  reaching  Malta  he  had  to  be  landed  dying.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  9th  July  with  the  usual  naval  honours. 

Lieut.  George  Anthony  Wyrley  Birch  died  on  the  13th  July,  at  Tele- 
graph House,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  23  years. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  K.  Cockell,  1863,  First  Lieut,  of  the  Rattler,  died  at 
Penang  on  May  23  last. 

Commander  Joseph  Thronghton,  R.N.,  died  at  Milton  House,  Gravesend 
on  the  26th  July  aged  72.  This  officer  entered  the  Navy,  June  3,  1804, 
as  Clerk  on  board  the  Princess  Augusta,  in  which  ship  he  was  for  fifteen 
months  employed  chiefly  in  attendance  upon  George  III.  off  Weymouth 
In  Jan.  1806,  he  was  received  as  first-class  volunteer  on  board  the 
Nassau,  64,  and  while  in  that  ship,  in  which  he  continued  until  trans- 
ferred as  Midshipman  in  Nov.  1809,  to  the  Eagle,  73,  he  assisted  in 
blocking  the  Texel,  united,  in  1807,  in  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  and  (on 
her  being  extricated  from  a  mass  of  ice  in  which  she  had  been  blocked 
up  during  the  whole  winter)  was  present,  March  22, 1808,  in  company 
with  the  Stately,  64,  at  the  capture  and  destruction  on  the  coast  of 
Zealand,  of  the  Danish  74-gun  ship  Prindts  Christian  Frederic,  after 
a  running  fight  of  great  length  and  obstinacy,  in  which  the  Nassau  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  16  wounded.  In  the  Eagle  he  co- 
operated in  the  defence  of  Cadiz ;  and  on  proceeding  in  her  to  the  Adria- 
tic saw  much  boat  serv.ce  and  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Fiume, 
and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Istria.  On  leaving  the  Eagle  he  joined,  Trieste 
in  May,  1814,  for  rather  more  than  than  five  months,  the  Royal  Charlotte 

?acht.  On  the  following  November  he  was  received  on  board  the  Namur, 
4,  bearing  the  flag,  at  Sheerness,  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  C.  Rowlee.  He 
was  presented,  in  March,  1815,  with  a  commission  bearing  date  7th  of 
the  preceding  Feb.,  and  he  was  next,  from  May  to  Sept.  of  the  same 
year,  and  from  Feb.  7,  1817,  until  he  invalided,  Jan.  28, 1818,  employed 
in  the  Channel  in  the  Forth,  40,  and  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  Shear- 
water, 10.  Mr.  Troughton  was  thrice  attacked  by  yellow  fever  before 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  invalid.  Since  the  date  last  mentioned  he 
has  been  on  half-pay.  His  Commander's  commission  bears  date,  Feb. 
9,  1860. 
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(Corrected  to  July  26.) 
With  the  Date*  of  Commission  of  the  officers  in  Command. 


Aboukir,  86,  sc  Sir  F.  L.  Modintock,    1854, 

Jamaica 
Achilles,  26,  sc,  Capt.  £.  W.  Vansittart,  1866, 

Channel  Squadron 
Acorn,  Hon.  Ship,  Mast-Corn.  D.  H.  Speer, 

1856,  Shanghai 
Active,  20,  Training  Ship,  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  B.  S.  de  R  Hall,  1861,  Sunderland 
Adder,   at.  ves.,    Second   Matter  W.   Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure,  2,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1862,  China 
Advice,  st  ves..  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 
mond, 1849,  Queenstown 
Alberta,  1  pad..  Staff  Com.  Welch,  1863,  special 

service 
Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  Pullen,  1856,  Bermuda 
Alert,  17,  sc.  Com.  A.  J.  lniies,  1861,  Pacific 
Algerine,  S,  Lieut.-Com.  Tucker,  1855,  China 
Amaxon,  4,  Com.  Hunter,  Devonport. 
Arethusa,  35,  sc.,  Captain  Macdonald,  Sheerness. 
Argus.  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Bound,  1863, 

China 
Asia,   Rear   Admiral   George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

Caldwell,  C.B.,  1853,  Guard  Ship  of  Reserve, 

Poitamouth 
Assurance,    4,   sc,   Commander    W.  H.  Pym, 

1860,  Mediterranean 

Aurora,  35,  sc.  Capt.  A.  F.  R,  De  Horsey,  1857. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,  S,  sc.,    Lieut -Commander    Tonkin, 

China 
Barracoota,  6,  Commander  George  D.  Reran, 

1861. 
Barrosa,    31,    sc,    Captain    H.    Boy*,    1858 

China  ' 

Basilisk,   6,  Captain  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  V.C. 

Sheerness,  1863. 
BeUerophon,  14,  Capt.  Tatham,  1854,  particu- 
lar service. 
Black   Eagle,    3,  pad,    Staff-Corn.    Whillier, 

1863,  Portamouth 
Black  Prince,  41,  ac  Capt.  Lord  Frederick  H. 

Kerr,  1857,  Flagship  of  Rear  Adl.  Frederick 
Boacawcn,   30,    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1855,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Brilliant,  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt.  W.  C.  Hope,  1861,  Australia 
Bristol,  89,  Commodore.  G.  T.  P.  Hornby,  Capt 

Leverson  £.  Somerset,  1863,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia,    8,    Cadet  Training  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  Powell,  C.B.,  1855.  Dartmouth 
Britomart,  Lieut-Corn.   A.  H.  Allington  1859, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Bustard,   2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  Adams 

1855,  China 
Busxard,   4,  st    ves,,   Com.    C.   G.  Lindsay, 

1861,  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  31,   sc.  Can.  A-    C.  Gordon,  1858, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31,  Capt  the  Hon.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

1860,  Flag  of  Rear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Devonpt 
Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

1855,  Devonport 
Canopus,   Naval  Barrack,  Capt  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849)  Devonport 
Caradoc,  paddle,  3,  Lieut-Corn.  E.  H  Wilkinson, 

1856,  Mediterranean 
Castor,  33,  Com.  C.  K    Jackson,  1864,    Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Shields 


Challenger,  32,  Capt  B,  Maguire,  1855,  Sheer- 
ness. 
Cherub,  3,  Lient-Com.  Spencer   R.  Huntley, 

1860,  N.  America  and  W.  Indies. 
Clio,  23,   sc.,  Capt   N.  £.  B.  Tumour,   1869 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  3,  sc.     Com.  A.  D.  Boyle,    1865, 

Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2.  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  Howard 

Kerr,  1867,  China 
Columbine,  4,  sc..  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward,  1861 

Pacific 
Coquette,  4,  sc,  Commander  A.  G.  R.  Roe,  1863, 

China 
Cormorant  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  D.  Broad,  1840,  China 
Cordelia,  11,  sc,  Com.  De  Wahl,  I860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
CoromandeL   6,  st    ves.,  Lieut  Com.  D.  A. 

Denny,  1858,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc,  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   30,  sc,  Capt.  R.  D.  White,    1856, 

Mediterrranean 
Cumberland,  34,  Capt  G.  G.  Randolph,  reeeh 

ing  ship,  Sheerness 
Curacoa,   23,   Commodore   Sir    W.    Wisemai, 

Bart,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  6,  sc.  Com.  G.  R.  MialL  1862,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Daedalus,    16,   Com.    J.  T.  M  Nichott,  1860, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  3,  st.  ves.,  Com.  J.  H.  Bushel],  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Dauntless,  31,  sc.  Capt.  E.  P.  Von  Donop,  1856„ 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1.  st.  Store  Ship,  Mas. -Com.  G.  Raymond 

1858,  particular  service 
Devastation,   6,  at.  ves.,  Com.  W.  K.  Joffifle, 

1856,  Pacific 
Donegal,   81,  sc,  Capt  J.  A.  Paynter,  1854, 

Liverpool 
Doris,    36.  sc.  Captain   Charles  Vesey,  1869, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Doterel,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  R.  Elliot 

1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,  sc  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  AUard, 

(185 1\  particular  service 
Duke  of  Wellington,  49.  Barrack  Ship,  Capt 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Yice-Adm.   Sir  James  Hope, 

K.C  B  ,  Capt.  R  Gibson,  1863,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Eagle,   50,   Commander  W.   E,  Fisher,  1856, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,   4,  sc,  Com.  E.   R.  Fremantk,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont  receiving  ship,  Capt  H.  F.  W.  Ingram, 

186H,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Elfin,   pad.   Mas.-Com.    A.    Balhston.   1853, 

Portamouth 
Enchantress,    1,  st   Admiralty  Yacht    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  E.  Petlev,  1863,  particular  service 
Enterprise,  4,  sc,  Com.  C.  J.  Rowley,  1861, 

Mediterranean 
Esk,  21,  ac,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce,  1858,  Australi 
Espoir.   6,  sc'Com.  M.   L.  S    Peile,    1869, 

W.C.  of  Africa 
Excellent   gunnery   ahip,    Capt   A.  C    Key, 

C.B.,  lettO.  Portsmouth 
Fairy,  sc  vacht,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albesf 

Staff-Corn.  D.  N.Welch,  1863,  Portamoutl 
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Falcon,  17,  ac.  (3om.  William  H.  Blake,  1860. 

Australia.  ,,«,._*     tana 

Favourite.  10,  sc,  Captain  F.  H.  Short.  1858, 

Mediterranean  „     . 

Fawn,  sc.,  17.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig.    Lieut.-Com.     R. 

Mansel,  1852,  Southampton 
Firecueen,  at.  ves.,  Staif  Com.  F.  W.  Paul.  1863, 

Portsmouth  _ 

Fisgard,  42,   Commodore.    H.    Dunlop,  C.tJ., 

Woolwich  _  . 

Fl&mer,  2,  ac.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  A.  Eaton, 

1867,  China  _  „ 

Formidahle,    26,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 

K.C.B.,  Capt.  John  Fulford,  1848  Sheerness 
Forward,  2,  ac.  Lieut  Com.H.W.  Fox,  1856, 

Pacific  ...    .    , 

Fox,    2,   ac  store-ship,    Staff- Com.  Monarty, 

particular  service  _,         , 

Frederick  William,  74,  ac.  Cap.  John  J.  Kennedy 

C.B.,  1866,  Coast  Guard,  *»««««« 
Ganges,  training  ship,  Com.  F.  H.  Stevens.  1854. 

Falmouth  _T    . 

Gannet,  11  Capt.  W.  Chimmo,  1864,  N.  Amenca 

and  West  indies 
Gibraltar,  81,  ac  Capt.  R.  Coote,  1854,  Medi- 

terranean  . 

OMi»iorf«,it.t«.1CertA^1861tJ^p^ 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Hill,  1866, 

Brazils  _,  ... 

Grasshopper,  2,   sc.  gunboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant,  1857,  Cliina 
Greyhound,    17,   Captain   C.    Stirling,    1863, 

Griffon?  ^Snn.  D.  C.  Davisson,  1868,  Sheer- 

HandyJ"i,at.  vea..  Bub.-Lieut.  Jones   (acting) 

Coast  of  Africa 
Hardy,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Monce,  1859, 

Harpy.^pad.,.  1.  Lieut-Corn"  "H  worth,    1856, 

Hastin^So%c.  Bear-  Ad.  Charles  Frederick, 
K.Sb.,  Capt.  J.  Corbett,  ^  QueensWn 

Havock,  2.sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  E.  Luard,  1855 
China  _       ,r  . 

Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  Mamwar- 

Heeto^ii^Capt.  Preedy.  C.B.,  1855.  Channel 


Helicon,  Commander  Morgan  Singer,  1862, 
Portsmouth  •»„«, 

Heron,  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  Stevenson,  North 
America  and  West  Indirs 

Hew. \  "•  »tore  ship,  Staff-Corn.  Thain, 
1868,  China 

Hibernia,  rec  thip.  ^o^..*    KcUettj 

Com.  G.  L.  Norcock.  1859,  Malta 
Highftya.  20  ac.  Cap.  M.  S.  Paaley,  1860, 

HydrtTS^e...  Capt.  Peter  I.  Shortland, 

3  1869.  Mediterranean  (survey) 
Icarus,  8,  Com.  S.  P.  Townshend,  1865,  Medi- 

yjEfifik  Com.  E.  L.  H.  Bay.  1860,  Train- 

,mprZa^?nc|pt  F.  S.  Tremlett  a868) 

lJ?tff  ISSrSTrC.  Symonds-  C.B.. 
**    ckpTw.  Edmonstone  C.B.,  1853,  Devonport 
Industry.  2.  sc.   store  ship.   Mast.    Com.  E. 
C  T.  Youel,  1850,  particular  service 

Coast  Guard,  Southampton. 
Isis,  2,  Store  Depot,  Mast.-Com.  Loney,  I860, 

Jackals  itveV.  I^ut  -Com.  II.  M.  N.  Dyer. 

1865,  Scotch  Fisheries, 
anus,  1,  Lieut.-Coiu.  Powys,  1854,  China 
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Jaseur,  6,  ac.  Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe   (1861 

Coast  of  Africa 
Jason,  21,  Capt.  C.  M.  Aynsley,  1862,  Devon- 

port. 
Landrail,  6,  sc,  Com.  H.  L.  Maitland,  West 

Coast  of  Africa 
Leander,  89,  sc.  Commodore  Michael  de  Courcy, 

1862,  Pacific 
Lizard,  1,  st.  vcs.   Lieut.-Com.     Telfer,  1864, 

Coast  of  Scotland 
Lee,  5,  sc.  Lieut.  Com. I860,  tender 

to  Rattlesnake,  Coast  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  st.  vessel,  Capt.  C.  T.  Lcckic,  1858, 

China  (ordered  home) 
Leven,  3,  screw  gun  vessel,  Lt.  Com.  H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1855)  China 
Lightning,  3,  st.  ves„   Capt.  E.  J.    Bedford, 

survey.  Coast  of  Scotland 
Lily,   4,   sc.  Com.  A.  C.    F.  Heneage,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Linnet,  2,  sc,  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,   36,  sc,  Capt.   B.   Lambert,    1855 

Portsmouth 
Lion.  60,  sc  Captain  J.  M.  Hayes,  C.  B.,  1855, 

Coast  Guard.  Greenock 
Lord  Clyde,  24,  sc.  Captain  R.  Dew,  C.B.,  1858 

Plvmouth 
Lyra,  9".  sc.Com.  R.  A.  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Meander,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  1860)  Ascen- 
sion 
Malacca,  17  Capt.  R.  B.  Oldfield,    862,  Ports- 
mouth 
Manilla,  sc  Mast.  Com.  B.  Stuart,  1854,  China 
Martin,    12,  1  raining  Brig,  Lieut.-Com    Hon. 

J.  FitzMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st.  ves.  Mas.-Com.  Potter,    1S61 

Sheerness 
Megsera,  6,  Capt.  M.  B.  Dunn,  store  service 

1862 
Mullet,  5,  Commodore  C.  A.  P.  V.  Robinson  1861 

Sheerness. 
Mutine,  17,  sc.  Com.  William  Swinburn,  1858, 

Pacific 
Naiad,  6,  store  ship,  Mas.  Com.  G.  Reid,  1850, 

Callao 
Narcissus,  35.  sc.  Rear  Adm.  G.  Ramsay,  C.B. 

Capt.  C.  Wilson.  Brazils 
Nereus,  6,  store  depot.  Staff  Com.  C.  R.  P. 

Forbes.  1863,  Valparaiso 
Niger,  13,  Captain  J.  Bruce,  1862,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  5,  Com.  A.  J.  Chatfield,  1862,  North 

America  „   „ 

Octavia,  Capt.  C.  F.  Hillyar,  East  Indies 
Oberon,  3,  st.  ves.,   Lieut.-Com.  Edmund  H. 

Verney,  1858,  West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  2,  sc,  troop  ship,  Capt.  H.  W.  Hire, 

1862,  troop  service 
Osborne,  st.  yacht.  Com.   John  D'Arcy,  1863, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4, Com.  W.  Menzies,  1862,  China 
Pallas,  6,  Capt.  M.  Connolly,   1858,  particular 

Pandora,   6,   sc    Com.  Edward  Stubbs,  1863, 

Coast  of  Africa  _     ^      .      ,tQ--. 

Pantaloon,    11,   sc.  Com.    F.    Purvis,  (1860), 

Pelican?  17!  sc.  Com.  R.  Cator,1857,  Mediter- 

ranean. 
Pelorus,  21,  sc.   Capt.  W.  H.  Haswell,  1858, 

Pembroke,  26,  sc.  Commodore  John  W.  Tarleton, 
C.B.  Capt.  J.O.Johnson,    1856,  Harwich 

Peniruin.  6,  sc,  (tender  to  Princess  Royal) 
Wt.-Com.  E.  S.  J.  Garforth,  1857,  East 
Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Perseus,  17.  sc,Com.C.  E.  Stevens.  1860,  China 

Petrel,  3.  Com.  W.  E.Gordon    lejl 

Phffibe,  36,  Capt.  W    R.  Holland,  1857.  Medi- 
terranean, about  to  pay  off 
y,    3,   st.  v.  Master    Com.    Petch,    1861 
Portsmouth.  ._.„ 

Porcupine,  3,  st.  ves.  Staff-Corn.  Calver,  1868, 
Downs  (survey) 

RR 
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President,  16,  Com.  J.  R.  Dunlop.  1900,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Albert,  4,  sc.  Captain  Arthur  Wflms- 

hurst,  1861.  Woolwich. 
Prince  Consort,  SI,  ec,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Ingle- 
field,  1853,  Channel  Squadron 
Prineeaa  Alice.  1,  at.  Tea.  Mast-Corn.  Parker. 

185a,  Devonport 
Prineeaa  Charlotte,  12.  Captain  H.  S.  NoJloth, 

185H.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
Prineeaa  Royal,  73.  ec.  Rear-Adm.  G.    8t  V. 

King,  C.B.,  Capt.  W.  G  Jones,  1861,  China 
Psyche,  3,  at  teasel,  Lieut-Com.  Blane,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Pyladea,  81,  ac.  Cast  A.  W.  A,  Hood,  North 

America  and  west  Indies 
Racer,  ac,  11,  Com.  L.  Brine,  1864,  Mediter- 


Racoon,  22,  ac.  Capt.  William  Armytage,  1600, 

Channel 
Ranger,  5,  ac.  Com.  C.  G.  Nelson,  1801,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Rapid,  11,  ac.  Com.  C  T.  Jago  (I860)  £.  Indies 
Battler,  17,  ac  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  1854,  China 
Research,    4,   ac  Com.  R.  A.  £.  Scott,  1848, 

Portsmouth 
Resistance,  16,  ac  Capt.  H.  S.  Ilfflyar,  OB., 

1856,  Mediterranean 
Revenge,  78,  Capt.  G.  Le  G.  Bowyear,  I860? 

Devonport 
Rifleman,  8,  ac,  Com.  J.  Ward,  1868,  China 

Seas  (surrey) 
Roaario,  11,  an.,  Com.  L.  H.  Versturme,  1800, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  Adelaide,    20,  Adml.   8ir  C.   H.  Pro- 
mantle,  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  OB. 

1864,  Deronport 
Royalist,  11,  k.  Com.  H.E.  G.  Earle,  1862, 

N.  America  and  West  Indies- 
Royal  George,   78,   ac.    Capt.  Thomas  Miller, 

1852,  Coastguard  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Royal  Oak,  85,  ac.  Capt.  P.  A.  Campbell,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Royal  Sovereign,  6,  ac,  Capt  P.  A.  Herbert, 

1864,  Portsmouth 
Salamander,  6,   st.  ves.,  Com.  G.  S.  Nana, 

1862,  Australia  (survey) 

Salamia,    1,    st    vea.,    Com.  P.    G.    Suttie, 

1863,  Portsmouth 

Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring,  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
8eout,  31,  Cant.  J.  A.  P.  Price,  1860,  Pacific 
Serpent,  4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bullock,   1803, 

China 
Scylla,  31,  ac  Capt  R.  W.  Courtenay,   1869, 

China. 
Sealark,  8,  Training   Brig,  Lieut-Corn    J.  N. 

Croka,  1855,  Devonport 
Seringapatam,  Receiving  Ship,  Capt  i.  H  Cock- 
burn,  1850,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Sharpshooter,  8,  sc ,  Lieut-Com.  the  Hon.  R. 

Hare,  1857,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  ac   Com.  Thomas  G.  Smith, 

1863,  Pacific 
Simoom,   4,    troopship.  Captain    Thomas   B. 

Letkbridge,  1868. 
Skylark,  2.  L&ut.-Com.  Swintou,  1856,  Gibraltar 
Slaney,    3,   sc.   gunboat,   Lieut-Com.    Keats, 

1855,  China 
Snipe,  6,  ac.  Com.  H.  A.  Trollop©,  1863,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Sparrow,  5,  sc.  Com.  P.  Blakiaton,  1861  Coast 

of  Africa. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A.  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell,  5,   sc.  Com.  J.  £.  Erskine  1863, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Speedy,  2,  gunboat,  Mas. -Com.  C.  Burney,  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  V.  Hamilton,  1862,    North 

America  and  Weat  Indies 


Spider,  2,  ac  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  John  B. 

Mitchell,  1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Spiteful,  6,  paddle,  Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

lb56,  for  Brazil 
Sprightly,  at.  ves.,  Mast-Corn.  G.  Allen,  (acting) 

Portsmouth 
Squirrel,   8,  Training  Brig,  Lieut-Com.  T.  K. 

Hudson,  1857,  Deronport 
St  George,    84,  sc   Capt    K.  B  Bice   1856, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Staunch,   2,   sc,  Lieut-Com.  Dunlop,    1856, 

China 
St  Vincent   26,  Training    Ship,   Com.  8.  J. 

Greville,  I860,  Portsmouth 
Steady,  5,  sc.  Com.  T.  T.  Bullock  1861,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Supply,  2  sc.  store  ship,  Staff  Com.  C.  Bawden, 

1864,  Woolwich 
Surprise,  4,  se.  Com.  G.  Tryon,  1860,  Medi- 
terranean 
Sutlei,  35,  ac,  Bear-AdmL  Hon.  J.  Denman. 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode,  1863,  Pacific 
Swallow,  9,  sc.  Mast  Com.   E.  Wilds,  1855, 

China  and  Japan  (survey) 
Tamar,  2,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt  P.  H.  Stirling, 

I860,  troop  service 
Terrible,  21,  Capt.  G.  J.  Napier,  1856,  Porte- 
mouth 
Terror,  10,  sc  Capt  J.  P.  B.  Wainwright,  1853, 


Topaxc  31,  Captain  W.  Montague  DowelL  C.B., 

1858,  Paafle 
Torch.  5,  sc.,  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Coast  of 

Africa 
Trafalgar,  70,    sc    Capt   G.  Hancock,  1855, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen's  Perry,  N.B. 
Trincomalee.    16,   Com.  W.  J.  Pollard,   1854, 

Natal  Reserve  drill  Ship,  Hartlepool 
Trinculo,    2,    sc,  Lieut-Com.  Creagh,    1855, 

Channel  Squadron 
Triton,  sc,  3,  Lieut-Com.  R.  H.  Napier,  1867, 

Brazils 
Tynan,  1,  lieutH.  P.  Hovenden,  1856,  Mediter- 


Urgent,  4,  sc  troop  ship,  Capt  S.  H.  Hender- 
son, 1863,  Portsmouth 
Valorous,  18,  at.  ves.,  Capt  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1867, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Victoria  and  Albert,  steam  yacht  Cant.  H.S.H. 

Prince  Leiningen,  K.CB.  (I860,)  Portsmouth 
Victory,   12.   Admiral    Sir  T.  Paaley,    Bart., 

G.C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott,  C.B.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria,  102,  ac.  Vice  Adm.  Robert  8mart, 

K.H.,  Captain   A.     H.    Gardner,    1863, 

Mediterranean. 
Vigilant,  4,  sc,  Com.  R.  A.  O.  Brown,  1869, 

Eaat  ladies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive,  2,  store  ship,  Maa.-Couu  Wise,  1863, 

Fernando  Po 
■Vivid,  2,  st  v.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  Suffivan,  1863, 

Woolwich 
Wasp,  IS,   sc  Capt  Norman  B.  Bedingfield, 

1862,  Mozambique 


Weasel,  1,  ac.  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  Fred.  P. 

Doughty,  1856,  China 
WeUesley,   17,  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart,  C3 


1864,  Chatham 

Wildfire,  st  ves.,  Mast-Corn.  G.  Brockman, 
1854,  Sheerness 

Winchester,  12,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Reserve, 
Com.  Charles  J.  Balfour,  1865,  Aberdeen 

Wizard,  1,  Lieut.  Com.  Patrick  J.  Murray,  1859 
Coast  of  Syria 

Wolverine,  21,  ac,  Capt.  T.  Cochran,  1867, 
North  America  and  West  Indies 

Wyvern,  4,  Capt.  H.  T.  Burgoyne,  1861,  Ports- 
mouth 
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(Corrected  up  to  26/A  July,  1866,  inclusive.) 
Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  bit-named  It  that  at  which  the  Depot  is  tationed. 


1st  Life  Guards— Regent's  Park 

2nd  Jo.—  Hyde  Park 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Windsor 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— ord.  home,  Colchester 

2nd  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

3rd  do.— Bombay,      ditto 

4th  do.-Cork 

5th  do. -Dublin 

6th  do.—  Dublin 

7th  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

1st  Dragoons — Colchester 

2nd  do —Newbridge 

3rd  Hussars— Aldershot 

4th  do.— Edinburgh 

5th  Lancers — Bengal,  Canterbury 

6th  Dragoons — Bombay,     ditto 

7th  Hussars—  Bengal,       ditto 

8th  do.— Aldershot 

9th  Lancers— Dundalk 

10th  Hussars— Dublin 

11th  Hussars — Bombay,  Canterbury 

12th  Lancers— Cahlr 

18th  Hussars—  York 

14th  do.— Hounslow 

I5th  Hussars— Aldershot 

16th  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 

17th  do.— Aldershot 

18th  Hussars— Madras,  Canterbury 

19th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

20th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

21st  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

Military  Train— Woolwich,  Troops  5.  7,  9, 

18,  20,  31,-Chatham,  23. 
Do.— KensingUnTand  Regent's  Park,  4 
Do.— Portsmouth,  19. 
Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8 
Do.— New  Zealand,  13,  14, 15.  and  16 
Do.-Alder.hot,  2, 10, 11, 12, 17,  22  and  24 
Do. — Curragb   1  and  8 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  bat.)— 8t  George's  Bks 
Do.  (2nd  bat.}— Wellington  Barracks 
Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Windsor 
Coldstream  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Dublin 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— Chelsea 
Scots  Pus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Tower 
1st  Foot  (1st.)— Madras,  Chatham 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Cork 
2nd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cork. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bombay,  Chatham 
8rd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Calcutta,  Shorncliff 
Do.  (tod  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Mnllinger 
4th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bombay,  Parkhurst 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nora  Scotia       ditto 
5th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Curragh 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shorncliff 
6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cork 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Jamaica.  Colchester 
7th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada,  Walmer 
8th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Malta,  Newry 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta.  Newry 
9th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cape,  Pembroke 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  Pembroke 
10th  do  (1st  bat.)— Cape  of  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras  ditto 

Uth  do  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Butterant 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Butterant 
12th  do.  (1st  bat/)— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  ditto 

18th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Devonport 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Mauritius.  Newry 
Uth  do.  (1st  bat)— Sheffield 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— New  Zealand,  Newry 
15th  do.  (1st  bat.)— N.  Brunswick,  Chatham 


15th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— Gibraltar,  Chatham 

16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Colchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Barbadoes,  Colchester 

17th  oo.  {1st  bat)— Aldershot 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)  Canada.  Mullinger 

18th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Shorncliff 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Curragh  ' 

19th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Chatham 

Do.  (2ud  bat)— Blrmah,         ditto 

20th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,Shorncliff 

Do  (2nd  bat.)— Hongkong     ditto 

21st  do.  (1st  bat)— Glasgow 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras,  Preston 

22nd;do  (1st  bat)— New  Brunswick,  Chatham 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Mauritius,  ditto 

23rd  do.  (1st  bat)— Bengal ,  Walmer 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Canada,  Walmer 

24th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Curragh, 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Rangoon,  Butterant 

25th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Preston 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 

26th  do.— Bombay,  Preston 

27th  do.— Bengal,  Butterant 

28th  do.— Aldershot 

29th  do.— Malta,  Chatham 

80th  do.— Canada,  Chatham 

31st  do.— Portsmouth 

82nd  do.— Gibraltar,  Butterant 

83rd  do.— Bombay,  Mullinger 

34th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

85th  do.— Bengal,    Colchester 

36th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke  Dock 

37th  do.— Calcutta,  Preston 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

89th  do.— Manchester  [home 

40th  do.— New  Zealand,    Chatham   coming 

41st  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

42nd  do. — Bengal,  Aberdeen 

43rd  do.— New  Zealand,  Winchester 

44th  do.— Dorer 

45th  do.— Bombay,  Parkhurst 

46th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke 

47th  do.— Canada,  Pembroke 

48th  do.— Aldershot 

49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

50th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

51st  do.— Bengal,  Winchester 

52nd  do.— Aldershot 

63rd  do.— Fermoy 

54th  do.— Gosport 

55th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

56th  do. — Portsmouth, 

57th  do.— New  Zealand,  Botterant 

58th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke 

69th  do.— Athlone 

60th  do.  (1st  bat,)— Malta,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Dublin 

Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Madras,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat)— Canada,  Winchester 

6 1st  do.— Curragh 

62nd  do.— Cork 

63rd  do.— Aldershot, 

64th  do.— Kilkenny 

65th  do.— Deronport 

66th  do.— Aldershot 

67th  do.— Cape,  Mnllinger 

68th  do.— Portsmouth 

69th  do.— Jersey 

70th  do.— Sborocllffe 

71st  do.— Aldershot 

72nd  do.— Edinburgh 

78rd  do.— Limerick 

74tb  do.— Dover 

75th  do.— Dublin 

76th  Foot— Madras,  Mnllinger 

EE2 
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77th  Foot— Bengal  Chatham 

78th  do.— Gibraltar,  Stilling 

79th  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

80th  do.— Deronport 

81  at  do.— Aldershot 

82nd  do— Bengal,  Colcheater 

83rd  do. — Curragh 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colchester 

86  th  do.— Curragh 

86th  do.— Gibraltar,  Newry 

87th  do.— Gibraltar,  Shorncllff 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Curragh 

89th  do.— Alderahot 

90th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

91  at  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

92nd  do.— Dublin 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

94th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

95th  do.— Bombay,  Pembroke 

9ftth  do.— Bombay,  Colcheater 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

98th  do.— Bengal,       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Butternut 


100th  Foot— Mai  tat  Parkhnrat 

lOlat  do.— Bengal,  Walmer 

102nd  do.— Madraa,    Shornctlff 

103rd  do.— Bombay,       ditto 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Walmer 

106th  do.— Bengal,  Park hu rat 

106th  do. — Bombay,  Mulllngar 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Curragh 

108th  do.— Madras,  ditto 

109th  do.— Bombay.  Butterant 

Rifle  Brigade  (lat  bat.)— Canada,  Wincheater 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  Wincheater 

Do.  (8rd  bat.)— Bengal,  Wincheater 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Winchester 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Bahamas 

2nd  do.— Barbadoea 

3rd  do. — Jamaica 

4th  do— Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles— Cape  of  Good  Rope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Canada 

Royal  Malta  Fenclble  Artillery— Malta 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


1st  Depot  Battalion— Chatham 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

3rd  do.— Chatham 

4th  do.— Colcheater 

6th  do.— Parkhurst 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.— Winchester 

8th  do.— Colchester 

9th  do.— Preston 


20th  Depot  Battalion— 8borncllff 

11th  do.— Newry 

12th  do.— Mulllngar 

18th  do.— Pembroke 

14th  do.— Bnttevant 

15th  do.— Aberdeen 

Cayalry  Depot— Canterbury 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Admiralty,  June  18. 
Lieutenant  C.  E.  Buckle  to  be 
commander. 


Admiralty,  June  19. 

Lieut.  E.  M.  Hankinson  to  be 
retired  commander,  under  the 
provisions  of  her  Majesty's  Orders 
in  Council  of  1st  August,  I860, 
9th  July,  1860,  9th  July,  1864,  and 
24th  March,  1866. 

Sub-Lieutenant  H.  H.  Grenfell 
to  be  Lieut. 


Admiralty,  June  25. 

Dr.  W.  Macleod,  Staff-Surgeon, 

has  this  day  been  promoted  to  the 

rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-Gen.  of 

Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

Admiralty,  June  28. 
The  undermentioned  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants and  Acting  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants have  been  this  day  pro- 
moted to  be  Lieutenants  and 
Acting-Lieutenants  : — Mr.  Yar- 
borough  Francis  Henry  Parker, 
Mr.  6.  Montague  Tumor,  Mr. 
Thomas  James  (Acting),  Mr.  O. 
P.  Tudor,  Mr.  C.  John  Hives 
(Acting),  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Byron,  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  Jolliffe, 
Mr.  G.  V.  Story,  Mr.  0.  P.  Giffin 
Hicks,  Mr.  John  Loftus  Wilson, 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Fullerton,  Mr.  A. 
John  O'Rorke,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gye, 
Mr.  W.  F.  A  H.  Russell,  Mr. 
Edward  Burrard  Boyle,  M.  John 
Hugh  Bainbridge,  Mr.  A.  de  Cas- 
tro Crawford  (Acting),  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Mr.  Eustace 
Brooke  (Acting),  Mr.  F.  John 
Rendell,  Mr.  W.  Sherbrooke,  Mr. 
G.  C.  C.  Carter,  Mr  C.  Raymond 
Pelly,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyacinth  Dick- 
son, Mr.  C.  Thomas  Farqubar 
Hodgkinson. 

Admiralty.  June  30. 
Commander  S.    Brooking  Dol- 


ling has  been  promoted  to  be  re- 
tired Captain,  under  the  provisions 
of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in  Council 
of  1st  August,  1860, 9th  July,  1864, 
and  24th  March,  1866. 

The  undermentioned  Second 
Masters  have  been  this  day  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Master  in 
her  Majesty's  Fleet ;  viz : — James 
B.  Walker,  W.  Henry  Purvis,  Esq., 
E.  Henry  Carter  Smith,  Esq.,  W. 
Joseph  Hooper,  Esq.,  John  Ed- 
wards, Esq.,  C.  W.  McConachy, 
Escl,  Herbert  Dyer  Walker,  Esq., 
G.  White,  Esq.,  C.  Love,  Esq.,  8. 
H.  Liddell,  Esq.,  Vincent  H.  Lys, 
Esq.  (Acting),  Edward  K.  Barnes, 
Esq. 

Admiralty,  July  2. 

Doctor  W.  Thomas  Domville 
has  this  day  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-Gen.  of 
Hospitals  and  Fleets,  with  seniority 
of  24th  June. 

The  Reverend  John  R.  McW. 
Bampfield  has  this  day  been  ap- 
pointed a  chaplain  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet. 


Admiralty,  July  3. 

With  reference  to  the  Gazette  of 
the  29th  inst.,  the  seniority  of 
Commander  T.  M.  Kelsall  will 
date  from  the  11th  April,  1866,  in- 
stead of  the  26th  June,  1866. 

Lieut.  C.  D.  Sanders  to  be  com- 
mander in  her  Majesty's  fleet. 

The  undermentioned  Officers 
have  this  day  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  surg.  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet,  viz: 

Edward  P.  Forrest,  Esq.,  H. 
Fegan,  Esq.,  M.D„  G.  W.  J. 
Sutherland,  Esq. 


Admiralty,  July  4. 
The  following  promotions  have 
this  day  been  made  .— 
John  Davidson,  Esq.,  M.D.  to  be 
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Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals  and 
fleets. 

A.  Vernon  Maccall,  Esq.,  to 
be  Paymaster  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet. 


been  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of 
Staff-Commander  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet. 


Admibalty,  July  5. 

Commander  P.  A.  8cott,  has 
this  day  been  promoted  to  be 
Retired  Captain,  nnder  the  pro- 
visions of  her  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council  of  1st  August,  1860,  9th 
July,  1864,  and  24th  March, 
1866. 

Commanders — W.  J.  H.  Grabbe, 
Chas.  John  Rowley  to  be  Cap- 
tains. • 

Lieutenants  —  James  Arthur 
Forbes,  G.  F.  Hastings  Parker, 
H.  J.  Hodgson,  Bernard  John 
Cooper,  Harry  W.  Brent,  C.  Prin- 
gle  to  be  commanders. 

Admibalty,  July  6. 
Commander  Richard  Wells  to  be 
Captain. 

Lieut  W.  H.  Maxwell  to  be  com- 
mander. 

Lieutenants— W.  Webster  (B) 
aud  Edward  L.  Hoblyn,  have  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  from 
the  1st  inst,  and  allowed  to  assume 
the  rank  of  Retired  commanders, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  1st  August,  1860,  9th 
July,  1864*  and  24th  March, 
1866. 


Admibalty,  July  9. 

Mr.  W.  Savage  has  this  day  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  First 
Class  Assistant  Engineer  in  her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 
22nd  June. 

Mr.  Maurice  Whyham  has  this 
day  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
First  Class  Assist-Engineer  in  her 
Majesty's  fleet,  with  seniority  of 
23rd  June. 


Admibalty,  July  10. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Fothergil  has  this  day 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First 
Class  Assistant-Engineer  in  her 
Majesty's  fleet,  with  seniority  of 
6th  July. 

Admiralty,  July  17. 
A.  Messum,  Esq.,  has  this  day 


Admibalty,  July  19. 
George  Mills,  Esq.,  has  this  day 
been  promoted   to   the   rank   of 
Chief  Engineer  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet. 

APrODTTMBNTS. 

Captain— F.  W.  Sullivan,  O.B., 
to  the  Tamar. 

Staff-Commanders — R.  B.  Bott 
(additional)  to  the  Fisgard,  for  the 
Northumberland,  P.  Loney  to  the 
Irresistible,  for  service  in  the 
Coastguard. 

Commanders— •RobertG.Tufhell 
to  be  Inspecting-Commander  of 
the  Whitby  Coastguard  Station, 
vice  Richard  H.  Harington,"super- 
seded  at  his  own  request,  F.  H. 
Stevens  to  the  Asia,  R.  H.  M. 
Molyneuz  to  the  Doris.  Henry 
M.  Bingham  to  the  Formidable, 
G.  M.  Balfour  to  the  Winchester, 
and  D.  Aird  to  the  Fisgard,  for 
service  in  the  Lightning.  Henry 
McClintock  Alexander  to  the  Hec- 
tor, 20,  armour-plated  ship,  at 
Portsmouth.  W.  Moriarty  to  the 
Narcissus. 

Lieutenants — W.  T.  Morgan, 
late  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  Jason, 
to  be  additional  of  the  Duncan  81, 
flagship,  at  Halifax.  Arthur  G. 
Fullerton,  who  has  served  as 
Sub -Lieutenant  in  the  Narcissus, 
35,  screw  flagship,  on  the  South- 
East  Coast  of  America,  since  April 
1865,  to  be  additional  Lieutenant 
of  the  same  ship,  Sir  Francis 
Blackwood  to  the  Psyche,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding,  vice  Blane, 
promoted,  C.  A.  Woodroffe  to  the 
Caledonia,  F.  J.  Rendell  to  the 
Princess  Royal,  W.  F.  A.  H.  Rus- 
sell to  the  Challenger,  Edward  L. 
Trafford  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Francis  W.  Lowther  to  the 
Formidable,  26,  at  Sheerness,  as 
flag-Lieutenant  to  Sir  Baldwin 
Wake  Walker,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  G. 
W.  Hill,  F.  R.  Carr,  and  Henry 
H.  Justice  to  the  Victoria,  Francis 
H.  Chapman,  late  of  the  Enterprise, 
to  the  Bristol,  31,  flagship,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  H.  F.  Gye, 
late  of  the  Black  Prince,  to  the 
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Excellent,  gunnery  ship,  at  Ports- 
mouth, 8.  J.  Bricknell  to  tho 
Dauntless,  A.  R.  Kerr  to  the 
Griffon,  5,  screw  gun-vessel  at 
Sheerness,  L.  C.  Ching  to  the 
Cambridge  (additional),  for  dis- 
posal, EL  H.  Molvneux  to  the 
Belierophon,  W.  H.  Goold  from 
the  Royal  Adelaide  to  the  Im- 
placable, 24,  training-ship,  at 
Devonport.  Arthur  B.  Tinklar, 
late  of  the  Phoebe,  to  the  Excellent, 
gunnery  ship,  at  Portsmouth, 
Edward  Hicks,  late  of  the  Black 
Prinoe,  W.  H.  Lewin,  late  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  Henry  F. 
Cleveland,  of  the  Resistance,  to 
be  additional  of  the  Excellent, 
H.  Hand,  as  Lieut,  and  Com- 
mander, to  the  Oberon,  H.  W. 
Brent,  as  Lieut  and  Commander, 
to  the  Psyche,  J.  Bruce,  as  Lieut, 
and  Commander,  to  the  Antelope, 
G.  V .  Story  to  the  Aurora,  Thomas 
H.  Dickson  and  Yarborough  F.  H. 
Parker  to  the  Princess  Boyal,  0. 
P.  Tudor  and  G.  C.  C.  Carter  to 
the  Adventure,  I  C.  B.  G.  Hicks 
to  the  Victoria,  C.  H.  Taylor  to  the 
Hector. 

Masters— G.  A.  Stabb  to  be 
additional  to  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, 74,  Coastguard  ship,  at 
Queenstown,  J.  W.  Ashton  to  the 
St.  George  (additional),  for  service 
in  the  Coastguard,  Henry  Gold- 
smith to  the  Frederick  William, 
Edmund  Swain  (additional)  to  the 
Fisgard,  for  temporary  service  in 
the  Northumberland,  W.  T.  Clifton 
(additional)  to  the  Indus,  for  the 
Galatea,  James  P.  McEwen  (ad- 
ditional) to  the  Indus,  for  the 
Satellite. 

Second  Masters — Edwin  J.  T. 
Behenna  to  the  Tamar,  W.  G.  Cox 
to  the  Cherub,  Richard  G.  Boe  to 
the  Sharpshooter,  P.  E.  Manger 
to  the  Supply,  John  A.  Jones  to 
the  MegsBra,  N.  Child  to  the 
Dasher,  Robert  S.  Evatt  (addi- 
tional) to  the  Princess  Boyal,  G.  C. 
Larken  to  the  Gleaner,  Edward 
Kearns  to  the  Princess  Boyal, 
Henry  J.  Chalke  to  the  Antelope. 

Masters'  Assistants  —  Duncan 
A.  Bichmond  to  the  Bellerophon, 
J.  W.  Dixon  to  the  Lord  Clyde, 
C.  B.  H.  Robinson  to  the  Griffon, 


Lucas  G.  Stovin  to  the  Lord 
Clyde ;  Wm.  B.  Fox  to  the  Gladia- 
tor. John  G.  Fowling  to  the  Dee. 
Lucas  G.  Stovin  to  the  Lord  Clyde 
24,  armour-plated  ship. 

Sub-Lieut8— Geo.  8.  M'Hwaine 
and  Samuel  L.  Osborne  to  the 
Pallas,  6,  armour-plated  corvette ; 
Allan  B.  Thomas,  late  of  the 
Tribune,  in  the  Pacific,  to  be  lieut. ; 
John  W.  Sunderland  to  the  Wi- 
vern;  F.  G.  Dundas  to  the  Victo- 
ria. 

Midshipmen — John  H.  Martin  to 
the  Victoria.  Herbert  Stoner  to 
the  Liverpool;  Charles  W.  Crau- 
ford  to  the  Duncan. 

Naval  Cadets  (nominated) — J.  L. 
Eagles,  A.  G.  Bauneley,  Hugh 
Percy,  H.  Benwall,  Lorenzo  Alex- 
ander, and  Thomas  T.  D.  Jefferson 

Surgeons — Fred.  Piercy,  from 
the  Cambridge,  to  the  Wivern,  4 
armour-plated  turret-ship,  at  Do* 
vonport;  Christopher  K.  Ord,  M.D. 
to  the  Fisgard;  Thomas  Seocombe, 
M.D.,  to  the  Pembroke;  Edward 
P.  Forrest  (additional)  to  the  Lion ; 
Dr.  Henry  Fegan  (additional)  to 
the  Dauntless ;  and  G.  H.  J.  Suth- 
erland (additional)  to  the  Impreg- 
nable; Dr.  David  Duncan  to  the 
Basilisk  ;  and  Jacob  E.  Dyas  (ad- 
ditional) to  the  Cambridge.  W. 
Boss  to  the  Winchester ;  Patrick 
Digan  to  the  St.  George;  James 
Henry  to  the  Hector. 

Assistant- Surgeons  —  Dr.  S. 
Davidson  to  the  Greyhound.  J. 
G.  Milne  to  the  Greyhound,  G» 
A.  Campbell  to  the  Indus,  Mr. 
Donald  Mclver  (additional)  to  the 
Cumberland,  Dr.  J.  B.  Burke  to  the 
Asia. 

Acting  Assistant- Surgeon — B. 
G.  Bird  to  the  Victory  (additional) 
for  service  at  Haslar  Hospital,  and 
Dr  John  S.  Lewis  to  the  Antelope. 

Paymasters — Richard  Sainthill, 
late  of  the  Britannia,  to  be  addi- 
tional to  the  Topase,  31  screw- 
frigate,  in  the  Pacific. 

Assistant- Paymasters-iii-  Charge 
— F.  Woods  from  the  Donegal 
to  the  Griffon,  5,  screw  gun- vessel, 
at  Sheerness,  J.  C.  Plow  to  the 
Antelope. 
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Assistant-Paymaster  —  William 
Lonely  to  the  Donegal,  81,  screw 
Coast-guard  ship,  at  Liverpool. 
Edward  B.  Pillans  to  the  Asia.  T. 
A.  M*D.  Grant  to  the  Impregna- 
ble; Robert  R.  Hopkins  to  the 
Caledonia;  W.  H.  Bowen  to  the 
Caledonia  (additional,)  for  service 
in  Admiral  Yelverton's  office ; 
Augustus  A.  Lyne  to  the  Irresis- 
tible. 

Paymasters- Assistants — Thomas 
Boyle  to  the  Royal  Adelaide,  26, 
at  Devonport,  as  Secretary's  Clerk; 
Edwin  R.  S.  Sandys  to  the  Tamar. 

Clerks— F.  C.  Good  to  the  Pal- 
las; William  Jennings  to  the  St. 
George.  Edward  fi.  Nettleson 
(supplementary)  to  the  Caledonia. 

Assistant-  Clerks  —  William  E. 
Gill  to  the  Impregnable,  78,  train- 
ing-ship, at  Devonport ;  Robert  M. 
Pearson  to  be  additional  to  the 
Royal  George,  72,  Coast-guard,  at 
Kingstown ;  Walter  J.  A.  Preston 
John  S.  King,  and  James  D.  Drys- 
dale  to  the  Fisgard,  for  service  in 
the  Accountant- General's  Depart- 
ment; Samuel  G.  Strong  to  the 
Griffon ;  Robert  Donaldson  to  the 
St.  Vincent,  26,  training-ship,  at 
Portsmouth;  R.  A.  Moore  to  the 
Antelope.  , 

Chief  Engineers — Geoge  Weeks 
to  the  Indus,  for  charge  of  engines 
of  the  Howe ;  and  Alfred  Miller  to 
the  Indus,  for  charge  of  engines  of 
the  Majestic.  Charles  P.  Turner 
to  the  Bristol;  James  H.  Hewlett 
to  the  Indus,  for  charge  of  the 
engines  of  the  Brunswick. 

Engineer — John  Boxall  to  the 
Britannia,  for  charge  of  the  engines 
of  the  Dapper. 

ROYAL  MARINES. 
Admiralty,  June  20. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
Second  Lieut.  Robert  Alexander 
Douglas  Ramsay  to  be  first  lieut., 
vice  Martin,  removed  from  the  list; 
July  13. 

Admiralty  July  3. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
Second  Lieut.  Henry  Gritton  to 
be  first  lieut.,  vice  Despard,  re- 
signed ;  June  28. 


Admiralty  July  5. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
Second  Lieut.  Fergusson  Nowell 
Forth  to  be  first  lieut.,  vice  Bon- 
tein,  resigned ;  July  1. 

Admiralty,  July  6. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
The  following  named  gentlemen 
have  been  appointed  Sec-Lieuts. : — 
Thomas  Feud  Dunscomb  Bridge 
June  26.  Richard  Burton  Deane ; 
June  26.  John  Le  Cocq  Robil- 
liard;  June  26.  Charles  Robert 
Dendy ;  June  26.  John  Alexander 
Armstrong  Eckford;  June  26. 
Stewart  Polkinghorne ;  June  26. 
Meering  Bioomneld  Seagar;  June 
28.  William  Henry  Hobbs ;  June 
28. 


Admiralty,  July  11. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
Hugh  Reginald  Borde  Owen,  gent, 
to  be  second  lieut. ;  July  3. 

COAST-GUARD. 
appointments. 

Inspecting-Commander — Ernest 
A.  G.  Stubbs  to  Dingle,  vice  Her- 
bert, removed;  Edward  Barkley 
to  be  Inspecting  Commander  of 
Arklow  Coast-guard  station;  Jo- 
seph S.  Hudson  to  be  Inspecting- 
Commander  at  Deal. 

Inspecting-Commander  —  Com* 
mander  R.  G.  Tufnell  to  Whitby, 
vice  Harington,  superseded,  own 
request. 

Inspecting-Commander — Ernest 
A.  T.  Stubbs  to  Dingle,  vice  Fran- 
cis B.  Herbert  to  Wexford. 

Inspecting  Chief  Officer — Fen- 
ton  Wake  to  the  Fleetwood  Coast- 
guard station. 

Chief  Officer— C.  R.  K.  Smyth 
to  Dundrum. 

Chief  Officer— Staff-Commander 
Peter  Loney  to  South  Yarmouth. 

PROMOTION. 

Chief  Boatman-in-Charge  —  W. 
Richmond,  Shingle  End,  to  be  act- 
ing chief  officer  (2nd  Class),  31 
Tower. 

REMOVALS. 

Inspecting-Commander — Fran- 
cis B.  Herbert    from    Dingle   to 
Wexford,  vice  Barkley,  removed. 
Chief    Officer  — Staff-Commander 
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Henry  Webb,  from  South   Yar-  Dundrum;  Mr.  Michael  Redmond 

mouth,    to   command   Fatrington  from  Fleetwood  to  Blythe  Haven 

Division,  vice  Lieut.  Freese,  placed  (2nd  Class;)  Mr.  William  M.  Brand 

on  the  retired  list  of  commanders,  from  Blythe   Haven   to  Torquay 

Master— Mr.  Edward  Hinvest,  (2nd  Class.) 

from  Peterhead  to  Sunderland,  in  

exchange  with  Mr.  Joseph  Jerome  ROYAL  NAVAL  RESEBYE. 

(2nd  Class.)  appointment. 

Chief  Officers — Lieut.    Charles  Snb-Iaeut.— William  Cowie. 

R.  K.  Smyth  from  Newcastle  to  
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ARMY. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall.  June  19. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED  BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  Cardigan  Militia — George 
Griffiths  Williams,  Esq.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Davies,  resigned,  June 
13. 

Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
and  Kirkcudbright  Regiment  of 
Militia — A.  Johnstone  Douglas, 
Esa.,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bokng- 
broke,  resigned,  June  11. 

Royal  Perthshire  Rifle  Regiment 
of  Militia— Wm.  Roy,  M.D.,  to  be 
assist.-surg.,  June  11. 

MEMORANDA. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  hold  by  Lieut. 
S.  H.  Lewis  in  the  Royal  Cardigan 
Militia,  June  12. 

Inverness,  &c.,  Highland  Light 
Infantry  Militia— Captain  W.  M. 
Bankes  to  act  as  Musketry  In- 
spector to  the  regiment  during 
its  training  and  exercise,  May  23. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commission  held  by  Cornet 
E.  S.  Milnes  in  the  Derbyshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  22. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED   BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Regiment  (Light  Infantry) 
of  West  York  Militia — Lieutenant 
Clervaux  Darley  Chaytor  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Thompson,  promoted, 
June  12.  R.  Chaplin,  gent,,  late 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Chaytor,  promoted ;  June 
12. 

4th  West  York  Militia— Henry 
Kuapman,  gent.,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Crosse,  resigned,  June 
14. 

Hussar(Princess  of  Wales's  Own) 
Regiment  of  West  Riding  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry — Cornet  the  Hon. 
Marmaduke  C.  Maxwell  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Fox,  resigned, 
June  11. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  19. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LOKD8- 
LIEUTENANT. 

4th  Aberdeenshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— John  Sharp  Hen- 
derson to  be  First  Lieut.,  vice 
Ramage,  resigned,  June  8  J.  S. 
Stuart  to  be  second  Lieut ,  June 
8. 

Seaham  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — Twynham  George  Shaw  to 
be  capt ,  vice  Thorman,  resigned, 
June  8. 

Queen's  City  of  Edinburgh  Rifle 
Volunteer  Brigade  —  Alexander 
Nicolson  to  be  Lieut.,  viceNicolson, 
resigned,  May  24.  John  McCuaig 
to  be  ensign,  vice  Gold,  resigned. 
May  28.  Andrew  Buchanan  to  be 
enBign,  vice  Martin,  resigned,  June 
7. 

24th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Edward  Hales  Wilkie,  to 
be  ensign,  vice  Hoile,  resigned, 
June  13. 

16th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Samuel  Hough, 
gent.,  to  be  second  Lieut.,  May 
15. 

4th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Thomas  Mitchell  to 
be  Capt.,  vice  Schofield,  resigned, 
June  9. 

29th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  S.  Wartenberg  to 
be  Lieut,  vice  Hincksman,  pro- 
moted, June  9. 

56th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Major  Robert  Hankinuon 
Barrett  to  be  Lieut.-col.,  vice  Hey- 
wood,  resigned,  June  8.  Capt.  J. 
Makin  to  oe  major,  vice  Barrett, 
promoted,  June  8. 

1st  Sussex  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — Captain  Samuel  Hanning- 
ton  to  be  Major,  vice  Branwell,  re- 
signed, June  11. 

13th  Worcestershire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ensign  Edward  J. 
Lucy  to  be  capt.,  vice  Pidcock,  re- 
signed, June  12. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted    for    that    which    ap- 
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peared  in  the  Ctazette  of  the  5th 
inst. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Oxfordshire  Rifle  Volunteers— B. 
L.  Hussey,  Esq.,  to  be  surg.,  May 
29. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  22. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED  BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Banffshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— G.  Gibson,  gent.,  to  be 
Second  Lieut.,  vice  Shearer,  pro- 
moted, June  11. 

1st  Montgomeryshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Richard  Sturkey, 
fent.,  to  be  Lieutenant ;  June 
6. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Oxfordshire  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Quartermaster-Sergt.  H.  Grant  to 
be  Honorary  Quartermaster,  June 
13. 

2nd  Oxfordshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Ensign  Joseph  Jones 
Bickerton  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Holmes,  deceased,  June  13.  J. 
Hughes,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Thomson,  resigned,  June  13.  C. 
Underhill,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Hussey,  resigned,  June  13. 
Colour-sergeant  John  Bacon  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Bickerton,  promoted, 
June  13. 

1st  Sussex  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Henry  Wallis  to  be  Ensign,  June 
14. 

8th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— 0.  H.  Fox,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Bridge,  resigned, 
June  15. 

13th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign  G.  Walters  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Thynne,  resigned, 
June  15. 

2nd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — Sec- 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Greaves  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  May  13.  Lister 
Margerison  to  be  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Greaves,  promoted, 
May  31. 

2nd  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Engineer  Volunteer  Corps — 8eo. 
Lieut.  J.  J.Ellis  to  be  captain,  vice 
Ingham,  resigned,  May  24.  Sec. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Sherlock  Cranwell 
to  be  First  Lieut ,  vice  Walker,  re- 
signed, May  24.    C.  J.  Rhodes  to 


be  Sec.  Lieut.,  May  24.  Isidore  J. 
Ellis  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  May 
24. 

7th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Ambrose 
Heath  Martin  to  be  Ensign,  June 
8. 

20th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — John  B. 
Renton  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Payne, 
resigned.  May  24. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Captain  J.  B. 
Hammond  bearing  the  designation 
of  Captain-commandant  of  the  2nd 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
*#*  Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following  Commissions  bear 
the  current  date. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  26. 

2nd  Regiment  of  Life  Guards- 
Cornet  and  Sub-Lieutenant  A. 
Cockburn  to  be  Lieut.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  John  C.  Stephen  Fre- 
mantle,  who  retires,  June  26.  C. 
Francis  Boiler,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet 
and  Sub-Lieut,,  by  purchase,  vice 
Cockburn,  June  26. 

1st  Dragoon  Guards — Arthur 
Gibbings,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Watt,  transferred  to 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards;  June 
26. 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards— Major  A. 
M.  Fawcett,  from  9th  Lancers,  to 
be  Major,  vice  M.  J.  B.  Dyne,  who 
exchanges,  June  26. 

3rd  Dragoon  Guards — Cornet 
W.  Watt,  from  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Edward 
Stanley  Obrl,  who  retires,  June 
26. 

9th  Lancers — Major  Musgrave 
J.  B.  Dyne,  from  the  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Major,  vice  A.  M. 
Fawcett,  who  exchanges;  June 
26. 

13th  Hussars — Sergeant-Major 
Patrick  Morissey  to  be  Cornet, 
without  purchase,  vice  Hone,  pro- 
moted, June  26. 

15th  Hussars— Cornet  R.  B.  W. 
Wilson  to  be  Lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  J.  D.  Hargreaves,  who  retires, 
June  26.    John  Wyndham  Knight 
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Brace,  gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Wilson,  Jane  26. 

17th  Lancers — 0.  W.  Joseph  Un- 
thank,  gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  par- 
chase,  vice  Bancroft,  promoted, 
Jane  26. 

21st  Hnssars — Gentleman  Cadet 
James  Edward  Kitson,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
Cornet,  vice  Lawrence,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Jane  26. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards — Ensign 
and  Lieutenant  George  Gosling  to 
be  Lieut,  and  Capt.,  by  purchase, 
vice  George  Grimston,  viscount 
Uffington,  who  retires,  Jane  26. 
Ensign  and  Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
Joshua  C.  Vanneck  to  be  Lieut, 
and  Capt ,  by  purchase,  vice  John 
James  Hugh  Henry,  Duke  of 
Athole,  who  retires,  June  26.  The 
Hon.  R.  F.  Villiers  to  be  Ensign 
and  Lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Gosling,  June  26.  W.  Edward 
Montgomery,  gent ,  to  be  Ensign 
and  Lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  the 
Honourable  J.  0.  Vanneck ;  June 
27. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Major 
and  Brevet-Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  D. 
Plunkett  to  be  Lieut. -Col.,  without 
purchase,  vice  Brevet-Colonel  E. 
baythorne,  who  retires  upon  half- 

Eiy,  Jane  26.  Capt.  and  Brevet 
ieut-CoL  F.  Wells  to  be  major, 
without  purchase,  vice  Brevet-Col. 
the  Hon  CD.  Plunkett,  Jane  26. 
Lieut.  D.  C.  Brock  to  be  capt., 
without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Lieut.-CoL  Wells,  Jane  26.  Ensign 
Hercules  Akerman  to  be  Lieut., 
without  purchase,  vice  Brock,  June 
26. 

3rd  Foot— Captain  Robert  P. 
Fox,  from  half-pay,  late  24th  Foot, 
to  be  Capt,  vice  H.  T.  Anley,  who 
retires  upon  temporary  half-pay, 
Jane  26. 

6th  Foot— Lieut.  R.  O'Connor 
to  be  Capt.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Mosse,  promoted,  April  26.  En- 
sign H.  A.  Hebeler  to  be  Lieut., 
without  purchase,  vice  O'Connor, 
April  26. 

14th  Foot — Lieut.  R.  Langtry 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  com* 
mission,  June  26. 


[Ato. 


15th  Foot— Captain  Johnson 
Wilkinson  to  be  major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Sewefi,  promoted 
to  a  half-pay  Lieutenant-colonelcy, 
without  purchase,  June  26. 

16th  Foot— Sergeant  Major  S. 
Deacon,  from  the  31st  Foot,  to  be 
Quartermaster,  vice  Haden,  trans- 
ferred to  a  Depot  Battalion,  June 
26. 

24th  Foot— Surgeon  Michael  F. 
Manifold,  having  completed  twenty 
years  full-pay  service,  to  be  sur- 
geon-major, under  the  Royal  War- 
rant of  the  3rd  February,  1866; 
May  22. 

37th  Foot  — Captain  G.  W. 
Savage  to  be  Major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Heaton,  promoted  to  a 
half-pay  Lieutenant  •  Colonelcy, 
without  purchase,  June  26. 

38th  Foot— Lieut.  Arthur  W. 
Barron  to  be  Captain,  without 
purchase,  vice  Brevet-Major  Wal- 
ton, transferred  to  the  Bengal. 
Staff  Corps,  May  1.  Lieut.  H. 
Beal,  from  the  Bengal  General 
List,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Barron,  June 
26. 

59th  Foot—  Maior  C.  K.  Bushe 
to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Robert  W.  Romer,  who  retires 
upon  half-pay,  June  26.  Captain 
E.  F.  Chadwick  to  be  Major,  by 
purchase,  vice  Bushe,  June  26. 
Lieut.  Richard  Dane  to  be  Captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  Chadwick,  June 
26.  Ensign  C.  P.  Morgan  to  be 
Lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  Dane, 
June  26. 

60th  Foot— Ensign  Frederick  C. 
B.  Coulson  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  John  Edward 
Pratt  Barlow,  who  retires;  June 
26. 

62nd  Foot— Lieut  C.  W.  Brown 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  com* 
mission,  June  26. 

70th  Foot— Ensign  David  Vibart 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission, June  26. 

88th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet 
Hugh  F.  Smith,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  in  succession  to 
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Lieut.  Scott,  promoted,   June  26. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Quartermaster  S.  Haden,  from 
16th  Foot,  to  be  Quartermaster, 
vice  John  H.  Anderson,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay,  June  26. 

HALP-PAT. 

Major  A.  B.  Sewell,  from  15th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
without  purchase,  April  1.  Capt. 
John  Dawton,  from  6th  Foot,  to 
be  Major,  without  purchase,  April  1. 

BREVET. 

Quartermaster  John  H.  Ander- 
son, half- pay,  late  Depot  Battalion, 
to  have  the  Honorary  rank  of  capt., 
June  26. 

The  undermentioned  alterations 
and  promotions  to  take  placo 
amongst  the  officers  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Indian  Military  Forces, 
consequent  on  the  death  of:  Gene- 
ral John  Anderson,  Bengal  In- 
fantry, on  the  25th  April;  General 
E.  F.  Waters,  C  B.,  Bengal  In- 
fantry, on  the  2nd  May;  Lieut. 
Gen.  G.  Richard  Pemberton,  Ben- 
gal Infantry,  on  the  28th  April; 
and  Major- Gen.  John  Macourtie, 
Shortt,  Bombay  Infantry,  on  the 
6th  February:  Major- General  H. 
Palmer,  Bengal  Infantry,  to  take 
rank  from  7th  February;  Lieut- 
Gen.  Charles  Herbert,  C.B.,  Mad- 
ras Infantry,  to  be  General ;  April 
26.  Lieutenant-General  A.  Dick, 
Bengal  Infantry,  to  be  General, 
May  3.  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  Little- 
ton Green,  Madras  Infantry,  to  be 
Lieut.-Gen.,  April  26.  Major-Gen. 
George  Tomkyns,  Bengal  Infantry, 
to  be  Lieutenant-General,  April  29. 
Major-General  W.  Cavaye,  Bombay 
Infantry,  to  be  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, May  8.  Colonel  David  Patty 
Bengal  Infantry,  to  be  Major-Gen., 
February  15.  Colonel  Charles 
Lucas,  Koyal  (late  Bombay)  Ar- 
tillery, to  be  Major-General.  April 
26.  Major-General  Sir  Neville 
Bowles  Chamberlain,  K.C.B., 
Bengal  Infantry,  promoted  for 
distinguished  service  on  the  5th 
August,  1864,  to  be  placed  on  the 
fixed  establishment  of  General 
Officers,  April  29.  Colonel  H.  C. 
Gosling,  Madras  Infantry,  to  be 
Maj.-Gen.,  May  3. 
The    undermentioned    officers, 


who  have  retired  upon  full  pay,  to 
have  a  step  of  honorary  rank,  as 
follows: 

Major  Robert  Michael  Smith 
Annesley,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  June  26. 
Major  T.  C.  Darnell,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  June  26. 
Major  N.  W.  Elphinstone,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps,  to  be  Lieut.-Col., 
Captain  John  Adnair  Vanrenen, 
Bengal  Infantry,  to  be  Major,  June 
26.  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals  James  Dorward, 
Madras  Establishment,  to  be  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals,  June 
26. 


War  OmcE,  Pall  Mall,  June  29. 

1st  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards 
— Lieutenant  A.  Hutton,  from  the 
7th  Hussars,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Chi  Ids,  who  exchanges,  June  29. 

7th  Hussars  —  Lieutenant  G. 
Coulson  Childs,  from  the  1st 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Hutton,  who  exchanges,  June  29. 

11th  Hussars— Captain  W,  Balfe, 
from  the  13th  Hussars,  to  be 
Capt.,  vice  Miles,  who  exchanges, 
June  29. 

13th  Hussars— Captain  Walter 
Balfe,  from  half-pay,  late  17th 
Lancers,  to  be  captain,  vice  G. 
W.  Hayne,  who  exchanges  to 
temporary  half-pay,  June  29. 
Captain  Thomas  W.  S.  Miles,  from 
the  11th  Hussars,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Balfe,  who  exchanges,  June 
29. 

Royal  Artillery— Second  Cap- 
tain Hugh  Gordon  Thomson,  on 
the  Supernumerary  List,  to  be 
Captain,  March  21.  Second  Cap- 
tain Walter  D'Ovley  Kerrich  to  be 
captain,  vice  Gfroeme,  deceased, 
March  21.  Lieutenant  M.  H. 
C.  B.  Steinman  to  be  Second 
Captain,  vice  Kerrich,  March  21. 
Lieut,  C.  A.  Baylay  to  be 
second  captain,  vice  J.  Percival, 
deceased,  May  29.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Lieutenant  A.  T. 
Wallace  on  the  9th  of  April  last, 
the  promotion  of  that  officer,  which, 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  1st 
ultimo,  has  been  cancelled,  and 
the  following  substituted  for  it, 
viz :— Lieutenant  Arthur  Thomas 
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Briscoe  Stevenson  to  be  second 
captain,  vice  Brevet-Major  Strutt, 
resigned,  May  1.  The  promotion 
to  Major-General  of  Colonel  G. 
Balfour,  C.B.,  having  been  ante- 
dated in  the  Gazette  of  the  15th 
ultimo,  the  promotion  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Lyon  Barrow,  Colonel  G. 
P.  Eaton,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  Henry  Harrison,  has  been 
altered  from  13th  to  5th  of  June, 
1865.  Quartermasters  Charles 
Wharry  and  John  McDonald  Hains 
have  been  permitted  to  retire  upon 
half-pay,  June  29.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  A.  Crawford  Robertson, 
M.B.,  from  half-pay,  Royal  Artil- 
lery, to  be  Assistant-Surgeon, 
May  28.  Assistant-Surgeon  W. 
Henry  Harris,  from  the  32nd  Foot, 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  J. 
Bourke,  who  exchanges  ;  June 
29. 

Royal  Engineers. — Second  Capt. 
Lonsdale  Augustus  Hale,  on  tne 
Supernumerary  List,  to  be  Capt. ; 
June  6.  Second  Captain  Henry 
William  Hart  Davies  Dumaresq  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Lempriere,  placed 
on  temporary  half  pay;  June  6. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Owen  Jones  to 
be  second  captain,  vice  Dumaresq; 
June  6. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Arthur 
William  Sheringham,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Hercules 
Akerman,  promoted ;  June  29. 

3rd  Foot — Lieutenant  Frederick 
Taylor  Hobson  to  be  captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Alfred  Benwefi 
Letts,  who  retires ;  June  29.  En- 
sign Hans  Mortimer  Oliver  to  be 
lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Hob- 
son;  June  29.  William  Movers, 
genk,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Oliver ;  29. 

12th  Foot — Lieutenant  Charles 
William  Burton,  from  the  89th 
Foot,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Daubeny, 
who  exchanges;  June  29. 

32nd  Foot — Assistant- Surgeon, 
Joseph  Bourke,  from  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice  William  Henry  Harris  who 
exchanges;  June 29. 

33rd  Foot— Ensign  Ferdinand 
James  Tidmarsh  to  be  lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Richard  Lewis 
Bird,  who  retires;  June  29.    En- 


sign David  William  Keith  Barr, 
from  the  44th  Foot,  to  be  ensign, 
vice  Tidmarsh ;  June  29. 

37th  Foot— Quartermaster  H. 
Stokes,  from  the  52nd  Foot,  to  be 
Quartermaster,  vice  Reilly,  who 
exchanges ;  June  29. 

48th  Foot — Lieutenant  Colin 
Campbell  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase, 
vice  John  Bedingfield,  who  retires ; 
June  22.  Ensign  Charles  Harvey 
Tryon  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Campbell;  June  29.  James 
Matthew  Taylor,  gent.,  to  be  en- 
sign, by  purchase,  vice  Tryon; 
June  29. 

52nd  Foot— Lieutenant  Edward 
Berkeley  Phillips  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resume  the  surname  of 
Mansel  instead  of  Phillips.  Quar- 
termaster John  Reilly,  from  the 
37th  Foot,  to  be  Quartermaster, 
vice  Stokes,  who  exchanges ;  June 
28. 

54th  Foot,  Lieutenant  William 
Charles  Chitty  Erskine  has  been 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission; 
June  29. 

61st  Foot — Ensign  John  Lech- 
mere  Merrick  Parkinson  to  be 
lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  John 
Darwin  Wedgwood,  who  retires; 
June  29.  Sydenham  G.  Hanson, 
gent ,  to  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Parkinson ;  June  29. 

65th  Foot — Lieutenant  George 
Robert  Chevalier  to  be  captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Hugh  B.  B.  Leveson 
Gower,  who  retires ;  June  29.  En- 
sign Thomas  Chamley  to  be  lieut., 
by  purchase,  vice  Chevalier ;  June 
29. 

77th  Foot — Lieutenant  George 
Cook  to  be  adjutant,  vice  Lieut., 
Henry  Stewart  Weigall,  promoted ; 
May  3. 

85th  Foot— Ensign  George  W. 
Bosanguet  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commissions ;  June  29. 

87th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet 
Charles  Antony  Lindsay,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens., 
without  purchase,  vice  Adolphus 
Haggard  Young,  deceased;  June 

89th  Foot— Lieut.,  Albert  J. 
Hesketh  Daubeny,  from  the  12th 
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Foot,  to  be  lieut,  vice  Burton, 
who  exchanges  June  29. 

95th  Foot— Lieut.  Edward 
Warren  Golding  to  be  adit.,  vice 
Lieut.  Henry  Gresham  Paske,  pro- 
moted;  April  1820. 

104th  Foot— Capt.  and  Brev- 
Maj.  Webber  D.  Harris  to  be  maj., 
vice  George  Gaynor,  who  retires 
UDon  temporary  half  pay  June  29. 
Lieut.  Charles  Martyn  Boswell  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Brev-Maj.  Harris; 
June  29.  Ens.  Arthur  Leycester 
Wynter  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Boswell ; 
June  29.  Gent.  Cadet  Albert  E. 
Williamson  Goldsmid,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Wynter ;  June  29. 

108th  Foot— Ens.  Phillip  Justice 
to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry,  vice 
Lieut.  John  Trenchard  Tennant, 
who  has  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment; February  5. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieut.  A.  M.  Wellington  Samson 
to  be  capt.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Henry  Hopewell  Smith,  deceased ; 
May  20.  Ens.  Robert  Frederick 
Ballantine  to  be  Kent,  without 
purchase,  vice  Samson ;  May  20. 

2nd  West  India  Regiment — C. 
Frederic  Maffett,  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  John  Angus 
Lushington  Hamilton,  promoted; 
June  29. 

4th  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieut.  William  Berry  Drinan  to 
be  capt.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Brev-Maj.  David  O'Brien,  de- 
ceased; May  28.  Ens.  Fonsonby 
Sheppard  to  be  lieut.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Drinan  ;  May  28. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  Robertson- 
Ross,  from  half  pay  late  25th  Foot, 
to  be  lieut.-col.,  vice  Brev.-Col.  J. 
Alfred  Street,  C.B.,  who  exchanges 
to  temporary  half  pay ;  June  29. 

Capt.  and  Brev.-Maj.  Lewis  J. 
Fillis  Jones  to  be  maj.,  by  pur- 
chase, to  a  half  pay  Lieut.-Colon- 
elcy ;  June  29. 

Capt.  William  Wood,  from  the 
15th  Foot,  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Brev.- 
Maj.  L.  J.  F.  Jones;  June  29. 

Capt.  Martin  Charles  Selwyn 
Tapper,  29th  Foot,  to  be  instructor 
of  musketry,  vice  Capt.  James  N. 
Golthurst,  appointed  adjt. ;  May  8. 
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Capt.  Albert  Newby  Clay,  79th 
Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry, 
vice  Capt.  James  Hare,  appointed 
adjt.  June  15. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Assist.- Surrf.  Joseph  Augustin 
Fitzpatrick,  M.D.,  Supernumerary 
to  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be 
ass8ist.-8urg.,  vice  Edward  Brock, 
placed  upon  half  pay ;  June  29. 

Staff  Aflsist.-Surg.  James  Thomp- 
son, M.B.,  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  commission ;  June  29. 

HALP  PAY. 

Capt.  Henry  Robert  Cowell, 
from  the  3rd  Foot,  to  be  maj,  with- 
out purchase ;  April  1. 

Capt.  Charles  Sutherland  Dow- 
son,  from  the  7th  Foot,  to  be  maj., 
without  purchase ;  April  1. 

BBEVET. 

Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  Roberts 
Dunn,  33rd  Foot,  having  com- 
pleted the  qualifying  service  with 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-Col.  to  be  col., 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Warrant  of  February  3,  1866;  June 
25. 

Maj.  George  Gaynor,  104th  Foot, 
to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-Col. 
in  India ;  January  29. 

Capt.  Joseph  Bradish,  105th 
Foot,  to  have  the  local  rank  of 
Maj.  in  India ;  February  4. 

Paymaster  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  Capt.,  Frederick  Windham 
Lukin,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
have  the  honorary  rank  of  Maj.; 
May  16. 

Quartermaster  Charles  Wharry, 
retired  half  pay,  Royal  Artillery, 
to  have  the  honorary  rank  of  Capt. ; 
June  29. 

Quartermaster  John  McDonald 
Hains,  retired  half  pay,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  have  the  honorary 
rank  of  Capt ;  June  20. 

THE  MILITIA   GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall-Mall,  June  26. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED  BY    LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Bedfordshire  Regiment  of  Militia 
A.  G.  Judd,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut., 
June  16. 

Royal  Ayrshire  and  Wigton 
Militia — Lieutenant  Robert  Wm. 
Cochran  Patrick  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Fitzgerald,     resigned,    June    20. 

SS 
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Lieut  David  Dandas  Whigham  to 
be  capt.,  vice  S.  Patrick,  deceased, 
June  20. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall.  June  29. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  Midlothian  Yeomanry 
Cavalry — Lieut.  John  Turnbull  to 
be  captain,  vice  Callander,  de- 
ceased, June  15.  James  Ramsay 
Gibson  Maitland,  gent,  to  be  cor- 
net, June  15. 

Leicestershire  Regiment  of  Mi- 
litia— Hugh  Richards,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Knipe,  resigned,  June 
21. 

1st  or  Royal  East  Middlesex 
Regiment  of  Militia — Henry  & 
Street  to  be  Lieutenant,  \yce 
Humpage,  resigned,  June  13. 

1st  Regiment  of  Royal  Surrey 
Militia— Lieut.  John  Rogers  to  be 
Capt.,  vice  Peters,  resigned,  June 
23. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  removal  of  Lieut. 
John  Bruce  from  the  2nd  Regi- 
ment of  Royal  Surrey  Militia. 

2nd  Derbyshire  Militia — Ensign 
J.  A.  Moore  to  be  Lieut,  (super- 
numerary), vice  Lucas,  promoted, 
April  26. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
has  signified  that  a  warrant  has 
been  prepared  for  her  Majesty's 
signature,  placing  Captain  and 
Adjutant  Charles  Core,  of  the 
Clare  Regiment  of  Militia,  on  the 
Retired  List  from  the  13th  June, 
1866,  in  consequence  of  length  of 
service  in  the  Army  and  Militia, 
and  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  that  officer  the  honorary  rank 
of  Major  on  his  retirement  from  the 
service. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  26. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY    LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign  W.  McHardy 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Knox,  re- 
signed, Juue  13.  Shaw  Robert 
Warrender  Shaw    to  be    Ensign, 


vice  McHardy,  promoted;  June 
13. 

5th  Dumbartonshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ensign  J.  Barr,  to 
be  Lieut,  vice  J.  Turnbull,  pro- 
moted, June  22. 

11th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Walter  John- 
son W.  Poley  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Parker,  resigned,  June  16.  Ensign 
Henry  Crabbe  Canham  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Poley,  promoted,  June  15. 
Henry  Sparrow  Pratt,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Canham,  promoted, 
June  15. 

13th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— T.  J.  Huddlestone,  Esq., 
to  be  capt ,  vice  Phillips,  resigned, 
June  15. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  Captain  Thomas  J. 
Huddlestone  bearing  the  designa- 
tion of  Captain  Commandant  of 
the  13th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps. 

2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Supernumerary  Lieut. 
Richard  G.  Kestin  to  be  capt.,  June 
15. 

11th  Gloucestershire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Bryan  J.  Staple- 
ton,  gent,,  to  be  Ens.,  vice  Vizard, 
promoted,  June  20. 

1st  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Artil- 
lery Volunteer  Corps — First  Lieu- 
tenant W.  Fenwick  Jackson  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Crighton,  resigned, 
April  23.  Second  Lieutenant  M. 
W.  Anderson  to  be  First  Lieut., 
vice  Jackson,  promoted,  April  23. 
G.  Ridley,  gent.,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  vice  Anderson,  promoted, 
April  23. 

2nd  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Artil- 
lery Volunteer  Corps — W .  B.  Pear- 
son, gent.,  to  be  First  Lieut.,  June 

11th  Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — A.  J.  Skilbeck,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Cuss,  promoted,  June 
9. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  12  th 
met.] 

6th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Ensign 
Thomas  F.  Champney  to  be  Lieu- 
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tenant,    vice    Bainton,    resigned, 
June  6. 


War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  June  29. 
queen's  commission. 
2nd  Gloucestershire  Engineer 
Volunteer  Corps— F.  G.  Irwin,  to 
be  Adit.,  from  the  7th  of  May,  1866, 
May  11. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

13th  Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— John  Hutcheon  to 
be  captain,  vice  Farquhar,  resigned, 
June  26.  John  Thomson  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Cowie,  resigned.  June 
23. 

1st  Bedfordshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— W.  Hugh  Jackson,  Esq., 
to  be  captain,  vice  T.  J.  Jackson, 
resigned,  June  23.  Ensign  John 
Trapp,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Green, 
resigned.  June  23.  Edmund 
Robert  Green,  gent.,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Trapp,  promoted,  June 

2nd  Forfarshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — David  Murison,  gent., 
to  be  Sec-Lieut,  vice  Burners,  re- 
signed, June  23. 

4th  Forfarshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Frank  Sandeman, 
Esq.,  to  be  captain,  vice  Rae, 
resigned,  June  23.  First  Lieut. 
James  Stuart  Lithgow  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vice  Gourlay,  resigned, 
June  23.  Second  Lieutenant 
James  Allen  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Balfour,  resigned,  June 
23, 

3rd  Forfarshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps—David  Scott  Melville,  gent., 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Kerr,  resigned, 
June  23. 

13th  Forfarshire  Riile  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Salmind,  gent.,  to 
be  captain,  vice  Laing,  resigned, 
June  23. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Captain  F. 
Sandeman  bearing  the  designation 
of  Captain  Commandant  of  the 
4th  Forfarshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps. 

40th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Charles  Hoare  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Moore,  resigned,  June 
11. 


2nd  Kincardineshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — A.  Robertson  Ca- 
meron to  be  Assistant-Surgeon, 
June  14. 

24th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Second  Lieutenant 
G.  Christopher  Clark  to  be  First 
Lieut,  vice  Coupland,  promoted, 
May  31. 

2nd  London  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — W.  Campbell  to  be  Lieut., 
June  20. 

South  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  T.  B.  Diplock  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Murdoch,  resigned, 
June  6. 

St.  George's  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Thomas  Ban- 
ting to  be  captain,  viae  Houghton, 
resigned,  May  29.  Ensign  John 
Criddle  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Banting, 
promoted,  May  29. 

19th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Henry  Gardner  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Burgess,  resigned, 
June  6. 

26th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  W.  Phillips  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Besley,  resigned,  June  6. 
W.  Barnes  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Hart, 
resigned,  June  6. 

40th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — T.  Vere  to  be  Lieut.,  April 
17. 

48th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — W.  John  Sanders  to  be 
Ensign,  May  29. 

4th  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  W.  Margetts, 
gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Nelson, 
promoted  June  2. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  12th 
Dec.  last. 

4th  Middlesex  (the  Authors') 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps— J.  B. 
Payne,  Lieutenant  Royal  Jersey 
Militia  Artillery,  to  be  capt.,  Dec. 
4. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  24th 
ult.] 

2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Supernumerary  Lieut. 
Richard  G.  Kestin  to  be  captain, 
vice  Gammon,  resigned,  June 
15. 

ss2 
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THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
*#*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following  Commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 
Wab  Oppicb,  Pall  Mall,  July  3. 

BEEVET. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Frederic  Christian  Charles  Au- 
gustus, of  Schleswig-Holstein,  to 
be  Major-General  in  the  Army. 

COM  MISS  AKI  AT  DEPABTHENT. 

Ensign  Edward  Wilmot  Wil- 
liams, from  7th  Foot,  Acting 
Deputy  -  Assistant  Commissary- 
General,  to  bo  Deputy- Assistant 
Commissary-Gen.,  June 4. 

CHAPLAIN'S    DEPABTMENT. 

The  Reverend  George  Dacre, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Second 
Class,  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  First 
Class,  May  16. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  M.  Bartlett,M.A., 
Chaplain  of  the  Second  Class,  to 
be  Chaplain  of  the  First  Class,  May 
17. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hare,  B.A., 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Class,  to  be 
Chaplain  of  the  Second  Class,  May 
16. 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  6. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards — Major  R.  Richardson 
Robertson,  C.B.,  to  be  Col.,  vice 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Scott, 
K.C.B.,  transferred  to  7th  Hussars, 
June  17. 

7th  Regiment  of  Hussars — 
Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  John 
Scott,  KC.B.,  from  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  colonel,  vice  General 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  deceased, 
June  17. 

46th  Regiment  of  Foot — Major- 
General  Thomas  A.  Drought 
to  be  Colonel,  vice  Lieutenant- 
General  (with  the  local  rank  of 
General  in  Ireland)  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Hugh  H.  Rose, 
G.C.B.,  transferred  to  92nd  Foot, 
June  25. 

93rd  Regiment  of  Foot— Lieut. - 
General  (with  local  rank  of  Gene- 
ral in  Ireland)  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Hugh  H.  Rose, 
G.C.B.,  from  the  46th  Foot,  to 
be  Colonel,  vice  Gen.  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  K.C.B.,  deceased. 


THE  MTLTTIA  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  3. 

commissions  signed  bt  lords- 
lieutenant. 

1st  Regiment  of  Royal  Cheshire 
Militia— Lieutenant  G.  H.  Wildes 
to  be  captain,  vice  Tollemache,  pro- 
moted, June  25. 

West  Essex  Militia— Lieut.  E. 
Bury  to  be  captain,  vice  Bridges, 
resigned,  May  25. 

East  and  STorth  York  Artillery 
Militia — First  Lieutenant  John 
Wm.  Bain  Hawkesworth  to  be 
captain,  vice  Woodall,  promoted, 
June  12. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Ozyice,  Pall  Mall,  July  3. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteers — The 
Earl  Poulett  to  be  Hon.  Col.,  June 
29. 

19th  Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lieutenant  Christopher 
Crabbe  Creeke  to  be  captain,  June 
29.  Ensign  A.  H.  Parken  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Creeke,  promoted,  June 
29. 

10th  Kent  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — John  F.  Beasley  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Lamerton. 
promoted,  June  26.  W.  R.  Buck 
to  be  captain,  vice  Manifold,  pro- 
moted, June  27. 

19th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— James  Law  Cuthbertson  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Baker,  promoted, 
June  26. 

2nd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— W.  S.  Ashton,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  June  20.  Christopher 
Shorrock,  Esq.,  to  be  captain,  June 
20. 

2nd  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Atkinson  Sharp, 
Esa.,  to  be  captain,  vice  J.  H. 
Jackson,  deceased,  June  20.  N. 
8.  Crompton,  the  younger,  gent^ 
to  be  Ensign,  June  90.  Peter 
Smith,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  June 
20. 

56th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lieutenant  F.  Francis 
Ommanney  to  be  captain,  June 
21.  Lieutenant  John  M.  Bateman 
to  be  captain,  June  21.      Ensign 
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J.  Routledge  to  be  Lieut,  Jane  21. 
Ensign  S.  Page  to  be  Lieut.,  June 
21. 

3rd  Pembrokeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  H.  J.  Adams  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Stanley,  resigned, 
June  28. 

2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — A.  Cole  to  be  ensign, 
May  31. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  12th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  having  been  struck  off  the 
records  of  the  War  Office,  will 
cease  to  hold  any  number  or  desig- 
nation in  the  Volunteer  Force  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  6. 

QUEEN'S   C0MMI88I0N. 

7th  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers — E. 
Christian  Wilford  to  be  Adju- 
tant, from  22nd  May,  1866 ;  May 
25. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED    BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Flintshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — B.  P.  Bidder,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Sleight,  resigned,  June 
15. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
Bertrand  Pleydell  Bouverie  to  be 
captain,  vice  Dundas,  resigned, 
July  2.  W.  Charles  Loraine  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Glennie,  resigned, 
July  2. 

7th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieutenant  Arthur  Hampton 
Longman  to  be  captain,  May  1. 
Ensign  E.  Pope  to  be  Lieut.,  May 

20th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — G.  Thomas  Scovell,  late 
capt.,  79th  Highlanders,  to  be  major, 
June  26. 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Pattison  Currie  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Taylor,  resigned, 
June  23. 

Queen's  (Westminster)  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — H.  Booking  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Lawrence,  deceased, 
June  23. 

39th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — J.  Upton  Poole  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Berdoe,  promoted,  June 
16. 


48th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  Edwin  Horatio  C. 
Hurley  to    be    Lieut.,    June  13. 

9th  Cinque  Ports  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— P.  Bellingham,  Esq.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Crowhurst,  resigned, 
June  30. 

2nd  Northumberland  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps— J.  Hubbick  to 
be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  June  28. 

13th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — R.  H.  Harrold,  gent., 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Walters,  pro- 
moted, June  30. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

[Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  commissions  bear  the 
current  date.] 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  10. 

1st  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards  —  Robert  de  Mowbray 
Darnell,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  A.  H.  Blake,  who 
retires,  July  10. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Captain 
H.  S.  Hall,  from  the  32nd  Foot,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Swiney,  who  ex- 
changes, July  19. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards— Croxton 
Scutt  Johnson,  gent.,  to  be  cornet,, 
by  purchase,  vice  A.  JSpiers  McRae 
whose  appointment  on  the  22nd 
May,  has  been  cancelled,  July 
10. 

8th  Hussars— Cornet  W.  Henry 
Field  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Thomas  Coates.  who 
retires,  July  10.  Alan  Osman 
Ricardo,  gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Field,  July  10.  J. 
Martin  M'Calmont,  gent.,  to  be 
Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Sydney 
Hooper,  who  retires,  July  11. 

11th  Hussars — Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Charles  Edward  Smith, 
M.D.,  to  be  Assistant- Surgeon, 
July  10. 

12th  Lancers — J.  Henderson, 
gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Mildmay  W.  Willson,  whose 
appointment,  by  purchase,  on  the 
30th  May,  has  been  cancelled,  July 
10. 

Grenadier   Guards — Lieutenant 
and  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  R. 
H.  Curzon  Drury-Lowe  to  be  cap- 
tain and    Lieutenant-Colonel,   by 
urchase,  vice  Clifton  Gascoigne, 
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who  retires,  July  10.  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  John  Palmer  Brabazon 
to  be  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  by 

Eurchase,  vice  Brevet-Major  Drury- 
iowe,  July  13.  0.  B.  Reynardson, 
sent.,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Brabazon,  July 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Assistant 
Surgeon  Robert  Henry  Beale, 
from  the  53rd  Foot,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  vice  W.  S.  Hedley,  M.D., 
who  exchanges,  July  10.  Staff- 
Assist.-  Surgeon  Frederick  Powell 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  July 
10. 

2nd  Foot  —  Assistant-Surgeon 
Edward  Hopkins,  from  the  71st 
Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  July 
10. 

3rd  Foot — Paymaster  J.  James 
Bailey,  from  31st,  to  be  Paymaster, 
vice  Frank  William  Dundee,  who 
exchanges,  July  10.  Staff  As- 
sistant-Surgeon James  Ferguson 
to  be  Assistant-  Surgeon ;  July 
10. 

5th  Foot — Staff-Surgeon  James 
Joseph  McCarthy,  M.D.,  to  be 
Assistant- Surgeon,  July  10.  Staff- 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  F.  Rut- 
tledge  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice  E.  L.  Hiffernan,  promoted  on 
the  Staff,  July  10. 

6th  Foot— Lieutenant  C.  E. 
Whitaker  Roworth  to  be  Instructor 
of  Musketry,  vice  Lieutenant  J.  T. 
Nugent,  who  has  joined  the  dep6t 
of  nis  regiment,  May  11.  Serg.- 
Major  G.  Beedle  to  be  Quarter- 
master, vice  Robert  Smith,  who 
retires  upon  temporary  half-pay, 
July  10.  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon 
George  Andrew,  M.B.,  to  be  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  vice  Charles  Rat- 
tray, M.D.,  appointed  to  37th  Foot, 
July  10. 

7th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet  C. 
W.  O'Brien,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Edward  Wilmot 
Williams,  who  retires  on  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Assistant  Commis- 
sary-Gen.,  July  10. 

10th  Foot— Captain  Patrick  B. 
Lucas  to  be  Major,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  J.  Van  Hartnals  Mon- 
tague, promoted,  without  purchase, 


to  a  half-pay  Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 
July  10. 

11th  Foot— Lieutenant  W.  Ar- 
thur Irwin,  to  be  captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Richard  Wingfield, 
Cardiff,  who  retires,  July  10. 
Ensign  Philip  Henry  Smith  to  be 
be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Irwin,  July  10.  W.  Athorp,  gent., 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  P. 
H.  Smith,  July  10. 

15th  Foot — Lieutenant  John 
Lewis  Rial!,  to  be  captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  "W,  Wood,  appointed 
Adjutant  of  a  Depot  Battalion, 
July  10. 

20th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet  W. 
"Wynyard  Baird  O'Brien,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase,  vice  G. 
Gordon  Fergusson,  deceased,  July 
10. 

25th  Foot— Staff-Surgeon  H.  V. 
Bindon,  M.D.,  to  be  surgeon,  vice 
Digby  W.  Lawlor,  deceased,  July 
10. 

31st  Foot — Paymaster,  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  captain,  Frank 
William  Dundee,  from  the  3rd 
Foot,  to  be  paymaster,  vice  John 
James  Bailey,  who  exchanges,  July 
10. 

32nd  Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick  Johnston,  from  half-pay, 
late  99th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  vice  Brevet-Colonel  G.  G. 
Chetwynd  Stapleton,  who  ex- 
changes to  temporary  half-pay, 
July  10  Captain  G.  C.  Swiney, 
from  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Hall,  who  exchanges, 
July  10. 

35th  Foot— Ensign  William 
John  Jackson,  from  the  64th  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Richard  Albert 
Watkin  Bayly,  superseded  for 
being  absent  without  leave,  July 
10. 

37th  Foot — Assistant- Surgeon 
C.  Rattray,  M.D.,  from  the  6th 
Foot,  to  be  Assistant- Surgeon, 
July  10. 

41st  Foot — Captain  C.  J.  Hughes, 
from  the  41st  Foot,  to  be  captain, 
vice  Hill,  who  exchanges,  July 
10. 

43rd  Foot— Ensign  Frederick 
Charles  Rowan  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
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by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  July 
10. 

Ensign  E.  H.  Reeve  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant* by  purchase,  vice  Paul 
Dane,  who  retires,  July  10.  W. 
F.  Brown,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
by   purchase,   vice   Reeve;    July 

46th  Foot— Henry  E.  Chevalier 
Kitchener,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  John  T.  Scott, 
transferred  to  the  93rd  Foot,  July 
10. 

51st  Foot— Captain  John  E. 
D.  Hill,  from  the  41st  Foot,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Hughes,  who  exchanges, 
July  10. 

53rd  Foot — Assistant-Surgeon, 
W.  Snowden  Hedley,  M.D.,  from 
the  1st  Foot,  to  be  Assistant- Sur- 
geon, vice  R.  H.  Beale,  who  ex- 
changes, July  10. 

57th  Foot  — Lieut.  Wyndham 
A.  B.  Thompson  to  be  Adjutant, 
vice  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Clarke,  who 
has  resigned  the  appointment, 
March  1. 

71st  Foot— Staff  Assistant  Sur- 
geon John  Joseph  O'Reilly  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  E.  Hop- 
kins, appointed  to  2nd  Foot,  July 
10. 

73rd  Foot — Lieutenant  Vincent 
Upton  Langworthy  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service  by 
the  sale  of  his  commission,  July 
10. 

75th  Foot— Captain  S.  H.  Har- 
ford, from  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Gledstanes,  who 
exchanges,  July  10. 

86th  Foot— TheSecondChristian 
name  of  Ensign  Bertram,  ap- 
pointed on  1st  May,  is  Godfray  and 
not  Godfrey  as  then  stated. 

89th  Foot  — Ensign  Thomas 
Henry  Pycroft  has  been  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the 
sale  of  his  commission,  July  10. 

92nd  Foot — Sergeant  Alexan- 
der Yeatts  to  be  Quartermaster, 
vice  John  Dewar,  who  retires  upon 
half-pay,  July  10. 

93rd  Foot— Ensign  T.  Scott, 
from  46th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Alexander  Kerr,  who  retires,  July 
10. 

95th  Foot— Ensign  H.  S.  Sea- 
gram to  be  Lieutenant,    without 


purchase,  vice  Robert  Macnee,  de- 
ceased, May  3.  Ensign  H.  L. 
Parry  to  be  Lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Seagram,  whose  promotion, 
by  purchase,  on  5th  June,  has 
been  cancelled,  July  10.  Gent. 
Cad.  Arthur  Tower,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase,  vice  Parry, 
July  10. 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles — Captain 
Hugh  Barton  Gledstanes,  from 
75th,  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Harford,  who  exchanges ;  July 
10. 

CAVALRY  DEPOT. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet- 
Colonel  C.  H.  Teush-Hecker,  from 
unattached,  and  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, to  be  commandant  ; 
vice  Brevet-Colonel  W.  N.  Cus- 
tance,  C.B.,  who  retires  upon  half- 
pay,  receiving  the  former  difference 
between  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  Cavalry  and  Infantry;  July 
10. 

COMMISSARIAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Com- 
missary-General W.  Beamish  to  be 
Deputy  Assist.  Commissary-Gen., 
Feb  21. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  Alf. 
Hooper  to  be  Staff-Surgeon,  vico 
Staff  Surgeon-Major  W.  C.  Sea- 
man, M.D.,  who  retires  upon  half 
pay,  July  10. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Exham  Long 
Hiffernan,  from  5th  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon,  vice  Dudley  Han- 
ley,  M.D.,  placed  upon  half  pay, 
July  10. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Tar- 
rant, M.D.,  from  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  Staff  Surgeon,  vice  H.  V.  Bin- 
don,  M.D.,  appointed  to  25th  Foot, 
July  10. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  John 
Pope,  from  Royal  Artillery,  to  be 
Staff  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice 
Charles  Edward  Smith,  M.D , 
appointed  to  11th  Hussars,  July 

UNATTACHED. 

The  promotion  of  Lieutenant 
G.  Edmonds,  Unattached  List, 
Bengal  Army,  to  bear  date  5th 
Oct.,  not  Nov.,  1865. 
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HALF    PAT. 
Major  J.  Van  Hartnals  Montagu, 
from  10th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  without  purchase,  April 

BBEVET. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Gas- 
coigne  Bulwer,  C.B.,  half  pay,  late 
23rd  Foot,  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Volunteers,  having  completed  the 
qualifying  service  in  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be  Colonel, 
under  the  Royal  Warrant  of  3rd 
Feb.,  May  23. 

Quartermaster  John  Dewar,  half 

Eay,  late  92nd  Foot,  to  have  the 
onorary  rank  of  Captain,   July 

Staff  Surgeon-Major  William 
Campbell  Seaman,  M.D.,  who 
retires  upon  half  pay,  to  have  the 
honorary  rank  of  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  Hospitals,  July 
10. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  succession  to  General 
James  Alexander,  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
Colonel  7th  Hussars,  who  died  16th 
June. 

Lieutenant-General  W.  Thomas 
Knollys,  Colonel  62nd  Foot,  to  be 
Gen.,  June  17. 

Major-General  James  Robert 
Young,  Colonel  80th  Foot,  to 
be  Lieutenant-General ;  June  17. 

Brevet-Colonel  John  Yorke, 
C.B.,  from  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Unattached,  to  be  Major-General, 
June  17. 

Major  F.  Cockayne  Elton,  21st 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel,  June 
17. 

Captain  W.  B.Browne,  81stFoot, 
to  be  major,  June  17. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  July  10. 

MEMORANDA. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commission  held  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Bateman  in  the  Royal 
Glamorgan  Artillery  Militia,  April 
20. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
the  commission  held  by  Captain 
Bernard  Brvne  in  the  Royal  Gla- 
morgan Infantry  Militia,  May  13. 


Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  held  by  Lieu- 
tenant Tobias  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
Royal  Glamorgan  Infantry  Militia, 
who  retires  with  the  hon.  rank  of 
capt.,  June  14. 

War  Oeeice,  Pall  Mall,  July  13. 

COMMISSION  SIGNED  BY  LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Derbyshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— Arthur  Radford  to  be  cornet* 
vice  Milnes,  resigned,  July  10. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  July  10. 

QUEEN'S  COMMISSION. 

1st  Aberdareshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — W.  N.  Leslie,  late 
Lieut.  92nd  Foot,  to  be  Adjutant, 
from  11th  May,  vice  Rawson,  re- 
signed. 

COMMISSIONS  8IGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Brecknockshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — W.  Jayne,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Butterfield,  resigned, 
June  30. 

6th  Dorsetshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  W.  Taylor  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Guest,  promoted,  July 
2.  Frank  Ezekiel  tope,  gent.,  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Taylor,  promoted, 
July  2. 

6th  Fifeshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — A.  Middlemas  to  be  second 
Lieut.,  vice  Duncan,  resigned,  June 
19. 

9th  Fifeshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  The  Rev.  Robert 
Edgar  to  be  Hon  Chaplain,  July 

2nd  Linlithgowshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Dawson  to  be 
Captain,  vise  Begg,  resigned,  July 
2. 

3rd  Linlithgowshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — W.  T.  Hamilton  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Gillon,  resigned,  July 
2. 

21st  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — First  Lieutenant 
George  Lawson  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Whitaker,  resigned;  June 
30. 

8th  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Lancashire    Rifle   Volunteers — J. 
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Gerald  Potter,  Esq,  to  be  Major, 
June  29. 

1st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— J.  Bore,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
June  25. 

2nd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieutenant-Colonel  Thos. 
Lund,  of  the  8th  Administrative 
Battalion  of  Lancashire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteers, to  be  Lieut-col,  June 
29. 

Liverpool  Volunteer  Brigade— 
W.  Dwerryhouse,  gent.,  to  be  En- 
sign, June  29. 

23rd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  N.  Lawton  to  be 
Lieut ,  vice  Ousey,  resigned,  June 
25. 

56th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps- H.  Makin,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  June  25. 

60th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  C.  Richards  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Selby,  resigned,  June 

8th  Northumberland  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— J.  B.  Brown  to  be 
Lieut.,  June  29. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  Rodolph  D'A.  Willis 
of  the  1st  Administrative  Battalion 
of  Linlithgowshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teers, to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  13. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Gloucestershire  Rifle  Volunteers 
— Edmund  Probyn,  Esq.,  to  be 
major,  vice  Robertson,  resigned, 
P.  Wilton,  gent.,  to  be  Surgeon, 
July  6. 

13th  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Smythies  Greene, 
Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Paine, 
resigned,  July  3.  James  Hedley 
Bevan,  gent,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Hcrvey,  resigned,  July  3. 
John  Cambridge,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Paine,  promoted,  July 
3. 

3rd  Northumberland  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Thomas  Jeff- 
coate  Harbutt  to  be  second  Lieut, 
July  4.  J.  Robinson  to  be  Second 
Lieut,  July  4. 

26th  Lancashire*  Artillery  Volun- 
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teer  Corps — John  Davies.  M.D.,  to 
be  Hon.  Assistant-Surgeon,  June 
4. 

2nd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Henry  John  Robinson, 
sent.,  to  be  Lieutenant,  July  4. 
John  dough,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
July  4. 

47th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieutenant  John  Mortimer 
Wilson  to  be  Captain,  viue  Pilk- 
ineton,  promoted,  July  5.  Ensign 
Job  H.  Lyon  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Wilson,  promoted,  July  5. 
Richard  Harrison,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Lyon  promoted,  July 
5. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  3rd 
inst. 

2nd  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Nathan  S.  Crompton  the 

Jounger,    gent.,   to    be    Ensign, 
une  20. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
[Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  commissions  to  bear  the 

current  date.] 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  17. 
Royal  Regiment  of  -Horse 
Guards — Lieut.  P.  G.  Burnabv 
to  be  captain,  by  purchase,  vice  T. 
Leslie,  who  retires,  July  17- 
Cornet  Thomas  William  Lang- 
ford  Brooke  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Burnaby,  July 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards — Lieut.  B. 
Edmonds  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 
Lieut.  A.  Deane,  who  resigns  the 
appointment,  May  10. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards — Edward 
Henry  Conant,  gent.,  to  cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  F.  Armitage,  who 
retires,  July  17. 

9th  Lancers  —  Lieutenant  C. 
Francis  Arnold  Howard,  from  the 
11th  Hussars,  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
Mackintosh,  who  exchanges,  July 
17. 

11th  Hussars— Lieut  R.  Mackin- 
tosh, from  the  9th  Lancers,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Howard,  whoexchanges, 
July  17. 

Royal  Artillery— The  following 
Gentlemen  Cadets,  from  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  to  be  Lieuts., 
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dated  July  17,  viz.*  James  Fred. 
Harmand,  vice  W.  J.  Finch,  pro- 
moted.     George  Mackinlay,    vice 

F.  S.  Stoney,  promoted.  Charles 
Glendower  Dorward,  vice  E.  H. 
Dyke,  promoted.  George  Blake 
Napier  Martin,  vice  J.  R.  Macleay, 
promoted.  J.  Sheridan  Clarke, 
vice  R.  8.  Robinson,  promoted. 
Charles  W.  Henry  Sealy,  vice  H. 
Graves,  resigned.  Maynard  W. 
WemyBS,  vice  A.  Swinton,  pro- 
moted. Charles  Eyles  Buller,  vice 
J.  W.  Borradaile,  promoted.  D. 
Forde  Jones,  vice  ±T.  de  G.  War- 
ter,  promoted.  Archibald  Forman 
Makellar,  vice  E.  J.  Pottinger,  pro- 
moted. W.  L.  C.  Gordon,  vice  B. 
H.  Pottinger,  promoted.  Arch. 
Edward  Duthy,  vice  F.  Clarke, 
promoted.  Kenneth  Francis  Mac- 
tachlan,  vice  W.  G.  Brancker,  pro- 
moted Henry  Donald  Dnnlop, 
vice  D.  R.  Cameron,  promoted. 
James  Digby  Legard,  vice  W.  S. 
Brown,  resigned.  C.  Macartney, 
Harwood  Downing,  vice  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  promoted.  Alexander  W. 
Anstrnther,  vice  W.  H.  Noble, 
promoted.  Lionel  Tillotson,  vice 
fe.  N.  Young,  promoted.  Robert 
Samuel  Watson,  vice  G.  O'Conner, 
promoted.  G.  Sandford  Maingny, 
vice  W.  Kemmis,  promoted. 
Quartermaster- Sergeant  Robert 
Woods  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice 
John  MoDonald  Hains,  retired 
upon  half  pay,  July  17.  Staff- 
Surgeon  Alexander  Guthrie,  M.D., 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Surgeon- 
Major  Richard  Francis  Valpy  de 
Lisle,  appointed  to  the  Staff,  July 
17. 

Roval   Engineers — Captain    T. 

G.  Gfiover  to  be  Lieutenant-Col., 
vice  J.  P.  Beadle,  who  retires  on 
full  pay,  June  20.  Second  Captain 
and  Brevet-Major  Henry  Alex. 
Brownlow  to  be  captain,  vice 
Glover,  June  30.  Lieutenant 
C.  Henry  Luard  to  be  Second 
captain,  vice  Brevet-Major  Brown- 
low,  June  30. 

The  following  Gentlemen  Cadets 
from  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
to  be  Lieutenants,  with  temporary 
rank,  July  17,  viz : — John  Edward 
Broadbent,  John  du  Terreau  Bogle, 
Charles  Compton  Seton,    Samuel 


Buckle,  William  Edwin  Lewellyn 
Morgan,  and  Charles  Frederick 
Call. 

Coldstream  Guards — Battalion- 
Surgeon  Charles  Vidler  Cay,  M.D. 
having  completed  twenty  years' 
full  pay  service,  to  be  Surgeon- 
Major,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  3rd  February, 
June  12. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Foot— Staff- 
Surgeon  Edward  Touch,  M.D.,  to 
be  Surgeon,  vice  Surgeon-Major 
Joseph  Burke,  who  exchanges, 
July  17. 

8th  Foot — Lieutenant  J.  P.  Jones 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Lieutenant 
C.  Bradford  Brown,  promoted,  June 
15. 

17th  Foot — Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant Alexander  Aitken  Ross  to 
be  paymaster,  vice  Corcoran,  whose 
appointment  has  been  cancelled, 
July  17. 

31st  Foot — Lieutenant  Thomas 
Stanier  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  the 
sale  of  his  commission;  July 
17. 

34th  Foot— Edward  M.  Carter 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  E.  A.  Rich,  who  retires,  July 
17. 

36th  Foot— Captain  Frederick 
Ranee,  from  half  pay,  late  28th 
Foot,  to  be  captain,  vice  Alexander 
Frederick  Stewart,  who  exchanges 
to    temporary    half    pay;     July 

37th  Foot — Lieutenant  Herbert 
Stewart  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 
Lieutenant  James  Frederick  Reyne, 
who  resigns  the  appointment,  July 

58th  Foot— Staff  Assistant-Sur- 

f;on  John  Ambrose,  M.D.,  to  be 
ssistant  -  Surgeon,  vice  John 
Carlaw,  appointed  to  the  Staff, 
July  17. 

65th  Foot— Captain  W.  Mitford, 
from  the  73rd  Foot,  to  be  captain, 
vice  Whitbread,  who  exchanges, 
July  17. 

69th  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  George  Bagot  to  be  Major, 
without  purchase,  vice  Edward 
Bowen,  promoted  to  a  half-pay 
Lieutenant  -  Colonelcy,  without 
purchase,  July  17. 
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73rd  Foot— Captain  E.  Jacob 
Whitbread,  from  the  65th  Foot, 
to  be  captain,  vice  Mitford,  who 
exchanges,  July  17. 

82nd  Foot— Ensign  W.  Forsyth 
Forsyth  Grant  to  be  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  James  Bird 
Hutchinson,  whose  promotion  on 
the  14th  December,  1865,  has  been 
cancelled,  December  14,  1865. 

Rifle  Brigade — Lieutenant  H. 
Lawton  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Walter  J.  H.,  Lord  Ruthven, 
who  retires,  July  17.  Ensign 
John  James  Hope  Johnstone  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Dawton,  July  17,  Walter  James 
Lindsay,  gent.,  to  be  Ensigu,  by 

Jurchase,    vice    John   H.     Hope 
ohnstone,  July  17.  Percy  Graham 
Hill,    gent.,    to   be    Ensign,     by 

Jurchase,  vice  Edward  William 
ennings,  who  retires;  July  18. 
4th  West  India  Regiment — 
Ensign  Frederick  W.  Hodges  to 
be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
James  Crum,  who  retires,  July  17. 
Edmond  Birch,  gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Hodges,  July 
17. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgeon-Major  Richard  Francis 
Valpy  de  Lisle,  from  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon- 
Major,  vice  Staff- Surgeon  Alex. 
Guthrie,  M.D.,  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Artillery,  July  17. 

Surgeon-Major  Joseph  Burke, 
from  the  3rd  Foot,  to  be  Staff 
Surgeon-Major,  vice  Staff  Surgeon 
E.  Touch,  M.D.,  who  exchanges, 
July  17. 

Assistant-Surgeon  John  Carlaw, 
from  the  58th  Foot,  to  be  Staff 
Assistant- Surg.,  vice  J.  Ambrose, 
M.D.,  appointed  to  58th  Foot,  July 
17. 

HAL*  PAY. 

Major  Edward  Bowen,  from 
the  69th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  without  purchase,  April 
1. 

Captain  and  Brevet  Major  Doug- 
las Robinson,  from  the  72nd  Foot, 
to  be  Major,  without  purchase, 
April  1. 

Captain  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Claringbold  Powell, 
Unattached,  and  late  Staff  officer  of 
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Pensioners,  to  be  Major,  without 
purchase,  July  17. 

ROYAL   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Johnson, 
Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
of  a  company  of  Gentlemen 
Cadets,  vice  Samuel  Dunlop,  who 
resigns  that  appointment  only, 
July  1. 

BREVET. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  P.  Battle, 
retired  full  pay,  Royal  Engineers, 
to  be  Col.,  the  rank  being  hon.  only, 
June  30. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  succession  to  General 
Sir  John  McDonald,  K.C.B.,  Col. 
92nd  Foot,  who  died  on  the  24th 
June : — Lieutenant-General  Sir  H. 
Robert  Ferguson  Davie,  Bart., 
Colonel  of  the  73rd  Foot,  to  be 
General,  June  25.  Major-General 
Sir  John  Michel,  K.C.B.,  Colonel 
of  the  86th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant 
General,  June  25.  Brevet-Colonel 
Henry  Dunn  O'Halloran,  from 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  retired  full 
pay,  late  1st  West  India  Regiment, 
to  be  Major-General,  June  25. 
Major  Charles  Cooch,  half  pay 
Unattached,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  June  25.  Captain  C.  J. 
Patterson  34th  Foot,  to  be  major, 
June  25. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Henry  Claringbold  Powell, 
half  pay  late  10th  Foot,  and  late 
Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners,  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service  by  the  Bale  of  his  commis- 
sion, under  the  conditions  of 
the  Horse  Guards'  Circular 
Memorandam  of  15th  Feb.,  1861, 
July  17. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  20. 

14th  Regiment  of  Hussars — 
Cornet  and  Adjutant  Joseph  Har- 
pur  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieut., 
July  20.  Cornet  Thomas  Allan 
Henry  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  James  George  Glyn 
Shaw,  who  retires,  July  20.  G. 
Bryan  Cooke  Yarborough,  gent., 
to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Henry,  July  20. 

Royal  Bigiment  of  Artilery — 
•  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  David 
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Aitken,  on  the  Supernumerary 
List,  to  be  Captain,  April  26. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Bond- 
ler  Fuller  to  be  colonel,  vice  Fuller, 
April  26.  Second  Captain  Arthur 
Colonel,  vice  Charles  Lucas,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  April  26.  Captain  J. 
Shekleton  to  be  Lieutenant.  B. 
Hoskins  to  be  captain,  vice  Shekle- 
ton, April  26.  Lieutenant  Edmund 
George  Battiscombe  te  be  Second 
Captain,  vice  Hoskins,  May  1. 
Lieutenant  Percy  Bury  BaikeB 
to  be  Second  captain,  vice  H.  M. 
Cadell,  retired  upon  half  pay,  June 
25.  Thepromotion  of  Lieutenant 
Arthur  Thomas  B.  Stevenson  to 
be  Second  Captain,  to  be  ante- 
dated to  April  26.  The  retirement 
on  half  pay  of  Second  Captain  J. 
R.  Pearson,  and  the  consequent 
promotion  of  Lieutenant  Edward 
H.  Ryan,  to  bear  date  the  10th, 
and  not  the  12th  of  May,  as 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  May 
29. 

Royal  Engineers— Captain  John 
Augustus  Fuller  to  be  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  vice  J.  B.  G.  Close,  who 
retires  upon  half  pay,  June  20. 
Second    Captain    Irwin     Mont- 

fDmery  Greig  to  be  captain,  vice 
uller,  June  20.  Lieutenant  W. 
Monsan  to  be  second  captain,  vice 
Greig,  June  20.  Lieutenant 
Henry  Cecil  Moore  to  be  placed  on 
the  Retired  List,  in  consequence  of 
ill-health,  June  7. 

Military  Train — Lieutenant  G. 
Faulkner  Wilkinson  to  be  captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  S.  Lavelliere 
Curgenven,  who  retires,  July  20. 
Ensign  Franklin  Ludovic  Berthon 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Wilkinson,  July  20.  Ensign  G. 
Phibbs  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Edward  Frere  Vibart, 
who  retires,  July  20.  Gentleman 
Cadet  F.  F.  W.  Tavlor,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase,  vice  Ber- 
thon, July  20.  Gentlemen  Cadet 
E.  N.  Newbury,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Phibbs, 
Julv21. 

Coldstream  Guards — Lieutenant 
and  Captain  Henry  C.  Jervoise  to 


be  captain  and  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
by  purchase,  vice  W.  Henry  Reeve, 
who  retires,  July  20.  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  Robert  Eyre  to 
be  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  C.  Walter  Lee- 
Main  waring,  who  retires,  June  21. 
Ensign  and  Lieutenant  John 
Barton  Sterling  to  be  Lieutenant 
and  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Jervoise,  July  23.  Ensign  G. 
Gordon  Macpnerson  to  be  Lieut 
and  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  the 
Hon.  F.  C.  Howard,  who  retires* 
July,  20.  The  Hon,  Henry  W. 
Lowry  Cony  to  be  Ensign  and 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Eyre, 
July  20.  Robert  W.  Webb  Fol- 
lett,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Sterling,  July 
21.  The  Hon.  E.  E.  Thomas  Bos- 
cawen  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Macpherson,  July 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Captain 
Henry  Francis  Bythesea  to  be 
Major,  without  purchase,  vice 
Major  and  Brevet-Colonel  Francis 
Gregor  Urquhart,  C.B.,  who 
retires  upon  full  pay,  July  20. 
Lieutenant  W.  Freeborn  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Bythesea,  July  20.  Ensign  C. 
Henry  Sanford  to  be  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Freeborn, 
July  20.  Gentleman  Cadet  B. 
Henry  Derman,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Sanford, 
July  20. 

2nd  Foot — Lieutenant  Thomas 
Kelly  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  John  Charles  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
who  retires,  July  20.  Ensign  A. 
Thomas  Mudge  to  be  Lieutenant 
by  purchase,  vice  Kelly,  July  20. 
W.  H.  Marsh,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Mudge,  July 
20. 

4th  Foot — Lieutenant  John  W. 
Goddard  Telfer  to  be  Instructor  of 
Musketry,  vice  Lieutenant  James 
Henry  McEwen  to  be  Adjutant, 
vice  Lieut.  O.  R.  Middleton,  pro- 
moted, July  20. 

8th  Foot— John  Mount  Batten 
to  be  Inspector  of  Musketry,  vice 
Lieut.  J.  P.  Jones,  appointed  Ao\j  t, 
June  15. 
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17th  Foot— Ensign  R.  Loring 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission, July  20. 

37th  Foot— Lieut.  George  Hall 
from  half  pay,  late  1st  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut.*  vice  F.  O.  Sargeant,  ap- 
pointed Paymaster  59th  Foot, 
July  2C.  Ensign  W.  B.  Moore 
to  be  Lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  G. 
Hall,  who  retires,  July  20.  Gent. 
Cadet  F.  R.  Begbie,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  to  be  Ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  Moore,  July 
20. 

43rd  Foot— Capt.  Thomas  Horan 
to  be  Major,  without  purchase, 
vice  Thomas  E.  Holmes,  promoted 
to  a  half  pay  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nelcy, without  purchase ;  July 
20. 

63rd  Foot — Captain  Brownlow 
North  Garnier  to  be  Major,  by 
purchase,  vice  Sidney  G.  Quicke, 
who  retires,  July  20.  Lieutenant 
W.  Loraine  Geddes  to  be  captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  Garnier,  July 
20.  Ensign  G.  Resd  Carr  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Geddes,  July  20. 

59th  Foot — Lieutenant  Francis 
O.  Sargeant,  from  the  37th  Foot, 
to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Paymaster, 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  Major, 
F.  L.  Bennett,  who  retires  upon 
half  pay,  July  20. 

64th  Foot — Lieutenant  Edward 
J.  Jekyll  to  be  Instructor  of  Mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  "V^.  J.  Voules,  who 
has  resigned  the  appointment, 
June  18. 

65th  Foot— Staff  Surgeon  W.  A. 
Davidson,  M.D.,  to  be  surgeon, 
vice  Surgeon-Major  Thomas  E. 
White,  M.D.,  who  exchanges, 
July  20. 

80th  Foot— Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  F.  Miller  to  be  Major,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  E.  Hardinge, 
deceased.  May  31. 

96th  Foot— The  third  Christian 
name  of  Ensign  Willoughby,  ap- 
pointed on  the  15th  June,  is  Per- 
oival. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Stewart, 
from  the  3rd  West  India 
Regiment,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Thomas  England,  who  retires. 


2nd  West  India  Regiment— 
Ensign  Malcolm  McGregor  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  July 
20.  Patrick  M.  Lawe,  gent.,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  H. 
Mitchell,  who  retires,  July  20. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — 
Ensign  Arthur  Coombs  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  F. 
Archibald  Stewart,  transferred 
to  the  1st  West  India  Regiment, 
July  20.  W.  F.  C.  Gray,  gent.,  to 
be  Ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Coombs, 
July  20. 

HALE-PAY. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Holmes,  from 
the  43rd  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  without  purchase,  April 

Captain  and  Brevet-Major  E. 
T.  Wickham,  from  the  61st  Foot, 
to  be  maj.,  without  purchase,  April 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgeon-Major  T.  E.  White. 
M.D.,  from  the  65th  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  surgeon -Major,  vice  Staff- 
Surgeon  William  Alexander 
Davidson,  M.D.,  who  exchanges, 
July  20. 

BBEVET. 

Major  and  Brevet-Colonel  F. 
Gregor  Urquhart,  C.B.,  retired 
full  pay,  late  1st  Foot,  to  have  the 
hon.  rank  of  Major-General,  July 
20. 

Captain  and  Brevet-Colonel  W. 
Thomas  Blewett  Mounsteven,  re- 
tired full  pay  and  late  Staff  Officer 
of  Pensioners,  to  have  the 
hon.  rank  of  Major-General,  July 
20. 

Paymaster,  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  Major,  F.  L.  Bennett,  half 
pay  late  59th  Foot,  to  have  the 
ton.  rank  of  Lieut-Col.,  July  20. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  E. 
Holmes,  upon  half  pay  late  43rd 
Foot,  has  been  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his 
oommmission,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Horse  Guards'  Circular 
Memorandumof  15Feb.,  1861,  July 


India  Office,  July  18. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 

pleased  to  approve  of  the  following 
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admissions  to  the  Bombay  Staff 
Corps,  made  by  the  Government 
of  Bombay : — 

To  be  Lieutenants : — Lieutenant 
Charles  Edward  Fisher,  95th 
Foot,  November  30,  1855.  Lieut. 
Charles  Swinhoe,  56th  Foot,  Sept. 
1,  1859.  Lieutenant  J.  Phillips, 
33rd  Foot,  July  2,  1861.  Lieut. 
A.  L.  McNair,  106th  Foot,  Oct.  26, 
1864. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  July  17. 

queen's  commission. 

Oxfordshire  Regiment  of  Militia 
— William  Wykeham  Holloway, 
gent.,  late  Paymaster,  to  be  Quar- 
termaster, from  4th  May,  vioe 
Meadows,  deceased. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Devon  Militia — Charles  R. 
Collins  to  be  Lieutenant;  May 
21. 

Royal  North  Devon  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Cornet  R.  F.  Wren  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Mallet,  resigned, 
June  30. 

Fifeshire  Artillery  Militia- 
Owen  Brown,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Johnstone,  resigned,  July 
10. 

Queen's  Own  Royal  Regiment 
of  Glasgow  and  Lower  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry — 
A.  C.  Campbell,  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  George  Lumsden, 
resigned,  June  25.  David  Carrick 
Robert  Carrick  Buchanan  to  be 
Captain,  vice  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Dunglass,  resigned,  June  26. 
Cornet  S.  S.  Robertson  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  promoted,  June 
26. 

Queen's  Own  Royal  Regiment 
of  Staffordshire  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry— Cornet  Henry  Anson,  Lord 
Waterpark,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Spry,  resigned,  June  19.  E. 
Hall,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  vioe 
Lord  Waterpark,  promoted  June 
19. 

Northumberland  and  Newcastle 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — Cornet  C.  M. 
Adamson  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Grey,  deceased.  July  5.    John  B. 


Cookson,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  vice 
Adamson,  promoted,  July  5.  N. 
C.  Cookson,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet, 
vice  Strother,  resigned,  July  5. 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Snowden,  to  be 
Chaplain,  July  5. 

MEMORANDUM. 

West  Kent  Light  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Militia — Lieutenant  J. 
G.  Eadersohn  being  absent  with- 
out leave,  has  been  removed  from 
the  strength  of  the  regiment,  July 
10. 

Royal  North  Lincoln  Militia— 
The  Hon  Evylyn  Cornwallis  An- 
derson Pelham  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Langton  resigned;  July 
12. 

"Oxbridge  Yeomanry  Cavalry — 
Captain  H.  de  Burgh  to  be  major, 
June  28. 


Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  July  20. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LOBD8- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  Glamorgan  Artillery 
Militia— J.  Heyworth,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  vice  ttatemau,  resigned, 
July  12. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  July  17. 

QUEEN'S   COMMISSION. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  10th 
nit.] 

1st  Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — "V^.  N.  Leslie,  late 
Lieut.  92nd  Foot,  to  be  Adjutant, 
from  11th  May,  vice  Rawson,  re- 
signed. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED  BT   LOBD8 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Artillery  Volunteers — The  Mar- 
quess of  Lome  to  be  Lient.-Col., 
vice  Campbell,  resigned;  July 
13. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteers — Capt. 
A.  Watkin  to  be  major,  vice 
Fleming,  resigned,  retaining  his 
commission  in  the  28th  Cheshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  June  30. 

MEMORANDUM. 

25th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — This  corps  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  12th   Cheshire 
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Eifle  Volunteer  Corps,  and  will 
now  cease  to  hold  any  separate 
number  or  designation  in  the  Vo- 
lunteer Force  of  the  county. 

1st  Bedfordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— George  Pocock  Gold- 
smith to  be  Hon.  ABsist.-Surg., 
vice  Evans,  resigned;  July  6. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Ayrshire    Rifle     Volunteers  —  C 
Somerville  McAiester  to  be  Maj. 
July  6. 

4th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Second  Lieutenant 
William  Jonn  Gant  to  be  First 
Lieut.;  July  9.  Thomas  Jenner 
Bratt,  Esq.,  to  be  Second  Lieut.; 
July  9. 

7th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— The  Rev.  George 
Rainier  to  be  Hon.  Chaplain  ; 
July  9. 

5th  Devonshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— Second  Lieut  Robert 
Lloyd  to  be  Captain,  vice  Kindon, 
resigned ;  June  16. 

11th  Devonshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — First  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam P.  Murche  to  be  captain; 
June  12. 

Exeter  and  South  Devon  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps— G.  L.  Crofton 
to  be  Captain;  May  30.  Charles 
Bryce  te  be  Ensign  ;  May  30. 

11th  Devonshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign  Charles  A.  W. 
Troyle  to  be  Captain,  vice  Vialls, 
resigned:  June  28. 

14th  Devonshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Charles  Marshall  Hole  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Dunsford,  resigned ; 
June  28. 

16th  Devonshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Edward  James  Worth  to 
be  Engn,  vice  Roberts,  resigned ; 
June  27. 

4th  Hertfordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — The  Honourable  Adal- 
bert Wellington  B.  Cust  to  be 
Capt.,  vice  the  Earl  Brownlow  re- 
signed ;  June  13. 

14th  Glamorganshire  Rifle  Vo-# 
lunteer     Corps  —  Charles    Henry 
Nixon  Gray,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Evan  Thomas,  resigned ;  July 
5. 

2nd  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Dawes,  gent,  to 


be  Hon.  Aflgist.-Surg.,  vice  God- 
dard,  deceased ;  June  13. 

9th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Henry  J.  Elsmore, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Meir,  pro- 
moted ;  June  20. 

19th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— The  Rev.  J.  Ogilvy 
Millar  to  be  Hon.  Chaplain :  June 
20. 

4th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — Isaac 
Newton,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Heaven,  resigned ;  July  2.  Second 
Lieut.  Kield  Kieldsen  Brockner  to 
be  first  lieut.,  vice  Peart,  resigned  ; 
July  2.  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  J. 
Dosser  to  be  first  lieut.,  vice  Thor- 
ney,  resigned;  July  2.  Thomas 
Henry  Lyon,  Esq.,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  vice  Brockner,  promoted; 
July  2.  William  Taylor  Norman, 
Esq.,  to  be  second  lieut.,  vice 
Dosser,  promoted ;  July  2. 
2nd  Gloucestershire  Engineer  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Second  Lieut.  F. 
A.  Moore  to  be  first  lieut.,  vice 
Barrow,  resigned;  July  14. 

7th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Ensign  John  Willis 
Pountney  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Toller, 
resigned;  July  11. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  20. 
queen's  commission. 

1st  Administrative  Battallion  of 
Sussex  Rifle  Volunteers  —  The 
Hon.  C.  Cornwallis  Chetwynd  to  be 
Adjt.,  from  April  27. 

1st  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Tasker,  late 
Captain  Royal  (late  Bombay)  Artil- 
lery, to  be  Adjutant,  from  the  25th 
June,  1866,  vice  Wriford,  resigned. 
memorandum. 

Adjutant  William  Atthill,  of  the 
31st  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
Capt. ;  May  12. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED   BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Glamorganshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  The  Rev.  David 
Thomas  to  be  Hon.  Chaplain; 
July  12. 

18th  Glamorganshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Hubert  de  Burgh 
Thomas  to  be  Captain,  vice  Gould, 
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resigned;  July  9.  Ensign  John 
Thomas  to  be  lieut. ;  July  12. 

4th  Brecknockshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  William  Llewellin, 
gent.,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Bogie,  re- 
signed ;  July  13. 

5th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Bannerman  Ro- 
berts to  be  ensign,  vice  Guthrie, 
promoted;  Mayo. 

31st  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Edmund  Brace  to  be  capt., 
aice  Smith,  promoted ;  May  23. 

97th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — George  M'Creath  to 
be  ensign ;  June  9. 

100th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — J.  Roberton  to  be  en- 
sign ;  May  9. 

101st  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Ferguson  to  be 
lieut.;  June  25.  James  Boag  to 
be  ensign;  June  25.  J  Tennant 
Barrie,  M.D.,  to  be  Hon.  Assist.- 
Surgeon ;  June  25. 

2nd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Capt.  James  Likly 
Johnston  to  be  major,  vice  Cox, 
promoted;  May 22. 

West  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Frederick  Peake,  to 


be  capt.,  vice  Taylor,  resigned; 
May  17.  Ensign  George  Allen  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Peake,  promoted; 
May  17.  Henry  Prichard  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Allen  promoted ;  May 
17. 

St  George's  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Francis  Robinson  to  be 
ensign,  vice  Matthews,  resigned; 
June  26. 

10th  Shropshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  Ernest  J.  Davies 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  John  Minor 
Kilvert,  resigned. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  8th 
May  last : — 

1st  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — James  Carfrae  Alston 
to  be  ensign,  vice  Walker,  pro- 
moted ;  April  25. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  51st  Lancashire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  having  been  struck 
out  of  the  records  of  the  War 
Office  will  henceforth  cease  to  hold 
any  number  or  designation  in  the 
Volunteer  Force  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster. 
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NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION  DURING  THE  LAST 
SEVEN  YEARS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  we  noticed 
the  State  of  the  Navy  as  it  was  in  18c9,  and  as  it  now  is,  and  we 
dwelt  principally  on  the  force  as  regards  ships  at  the  two  periods ; 
in  other  words  we  contrasted  the  number  of  vessels  afloat  when  the 
members  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  took  their  seats,  and  when 
they  vacated  them.  We  pointed  out  that  Sir  John  Pakington  had 
begun  the  construction  of  an  iron-clad  fleet  when  he  resigned  the 
seals  of  office  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  that  the  latter  had,  im- 
mediately on  assuming  the  duties  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
sanctioned  application  being  made  to  Parliament  for  additional 
sums  of  money  for  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  and  had  annually 
demanded  immense  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  this  class  of  ship.  We  also  snowed  how,  in  bringing 
forward  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Common*,  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  had  rendered  year  after  year  a  "full  and  true 
account"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past,  and  had  stated  the  pro* 
gramme  for  the  ensuing  year. 

These  questions  have  been  freely  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  during  the  last  month,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  First 
Lord  having,    in  reply  to   enquiries  from  independent  members, 
stated  that  the  list  of  ships  in  reserve  is  a  very  short  one,  that  the 
reserves  are  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  so  much  so 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  reliefs  for  the  ships  returning 
from  foreign  stations ;  in  consequence,  we  say,  of  these  statements 
the  public  appear  to  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
almost  defenceless  on  the  ocean,  that  all  the  work  of  the  late 
Board  of  Admiralty  is  worse  than  useless,  and  that  the  £70,000,000 
spent  on  the  Navy  during  the  last  seven  years  have  been  shamefully 
wasted.     Now  we  do  not  doubt  but  that,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, the  results  might  have  been  greater,  but  we  cannot  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  hopeless  condition  some  of  the  public 
papers    would   wish   us  to   believe.     On  the  contrary, 'we  think 
that  a  glance  at  the  figures  which  appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
remarks  on  this  subject  last  month  ought  to  dispel  all  fear  from 
the  minds  of  any  impartial  observer,  especially  when  we  turn  to  the 
item  "  iron-cased  ships  (sea-going),"  of  which  there  are  twelve  in 
commission. 
This  "  go-ahead"  style  of  writing  on  Naval  affairs  has  been  too 
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much  the  fashion  with  some  of  our  contemporaries  during  the  last 
eight  ot  nine  years ;  the  practice  of  jumping  at  conclusions  very 
suddenly  has  wonderfully  increased  during  that  period.  The  press 
does  not  however  deserve  the  whole  blame,  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  when  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  was  "  in  opposition,"  the  latter  officer  aston- 
ished us  all  one  fine  night  by  asking  what  had  become  of  a  certain 
sum,  amounting  to  no  less  than  .£5,000,000  of  the  public  money. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  good-natured  public  immediately 
declared  that  £5,000,000  had  been  not  only  wasted,  but  totally  unac- 
counted for.  Lord  Clarence  Paget  rode  into  office  on  the  back  of  these 
£5,000,000,  which,  however,  as  suddenly  disappeared  when  he  was, 
as  they  had  unexpectedly  risen  up  when  he  wished  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  Next  came  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  who  placed  about 
£12,000,000  to  the  debt  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Dockyard  Officers ; 
he  was,  in  his  turn,  thrown  in  the  shade  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  dis- 
covered that  Lord  Palmers  ton  had  cost  the  country  £100,000,000. 

And  thus  it  now  is,  with  regard  to  the  £70,000,000  which  some 
of  the  newspapers  speak  of  as  having  Leen  wasted.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  jump  at  a  good  round  sum  like  this ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  prove  that  the  figures  are  correct. 
Eveu  had  the  whole  of  the  money  voted  for  the  service  of  the  Navy, 
since  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Clarence  Paget  joined  the 
Admiralty,  been  spent  on  building  iron  ships,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say,  because  we  have  not  such  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  as  may  now 
be  considered  necessary,  that  we  have  nothing  to  show  for  the 
money  :  for  we  have  now  afloat  and  in  commission  as  good  a  force 
as  we  have  ever  had  during  peace.  But  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  Navy  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  sums  voted 
by  Parliament  on  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  purchase,  building 
repairing  of  ships  do  not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  total  .£10,000,000 
or  £11,000,000.  Take  this  year's  Estimates  for  iu>tance,  and  we  find 
that  out  of  the  £10,388,153  voted,  upwards  of  a  million  is  for 
"victuals  and  clothing/'  nearly  £3,0 l 0,000  are  for  wages  and  pay, 
about  £1,000,000  is  for  half-pay  and  pensions,  more  than  a  million 
must  be  set  down  as  for  scientific  purposes,  conveyance  of  troops 
and  stores,  medicines  and  other  "  miscellaneous  services/'  leav- 
ing in  round  numbers,  about  £1,000,000  for  yew  docks,  build- 
ings, machinery,  &c,  and  about  £2,500,000  for  salaries  and 
wages  of  the  Dockyard  officers  and  men,  and  naval  stores  for 
building,  repairing  and  outfitting  the  fleet.  Thus  the  £70,000,000 
are  really  reduced  to  less  than  £18,000,000  for  the  seven  years  of 
Lord  Paget's  reign. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  out  of  justice 
to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  be  "  out"  of  office ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  defending  the  defunct  Board,  especially  as  regards 
the  efficiency  of  their  ships  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
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intended.  They  held  office  during  a  transition  period,  and  much 
of  what  they  did  was  necessarily  experimental. 

Let  us  now  (urn  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  daring 
the  (seven  years  in  rendering  the  system  of  accounts  in  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  more  in  consonance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  mercantile  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  of  these  members  were  on  the  Commission  of 
enquiry  into  the  management  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  and 
they  almost  rode  their  hobby-horse  to  death.  They  not  only  ex- 
amined the  officers  of  the  several  Yards,  but  they  also  personally 
inspected  the  Yards  and  enquired  into  the  subjects  of  charge  and 
expenditure,  on  the  spot.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  "system  of  accounts  was  elaborate  and  minute,  but  its  results 
were  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  any  practical  purpose."  They  con- 
sequently recommended  the  introduction  of  a  much  more  elaborate 
system,  which  has  been  adopted  in  a  manner  that  must  excite 
the  surprise  of  its  parents.  The  work  of  the  Commissioners  was 
taken  up  by  the  Committee  on  the  Admiralty,  and  much  of  their 
time  was  also  occupied  with  the  same  subject.  Now  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  Fir^t  Lord,  or  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  as  Secretary  neglected  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
.Commissioners,  and  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Immediately  after  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
was  published,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  was 
printed,  a  new  plan  of  audit  was  set  on  foot :  the  Italian  system 
of  keeping  accounts  by  "  double  entry"  was  adopted,  and  elaborate 
statements  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  stores,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  ships  were  laid  before  Parliament. 

Before  the  year  1858,  Parliament  had  not  been  furnished  with  a 
statement  of  the  expense  incurred  on  each  ship ;  but  in  1859  a 
return  was  printed,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  of  the 
money  expended  during  the  eleven  preceding  years  in  building  and 
repairing  ships  at  the  dockyards.  Then  came  the  first  of  the  an- 
nual returns,  which  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  established 
to  show  the  expense  incurred  for  building,  converting,  fitting,  and 
repairing.  These  returns  have  gradually  grown  in  bulk,  and  year 
by  year  they  have  become  more  complicated :  at  least,  they  appear  to 
be  so,  to  those  who,  like  ourselves  and  the  public  generally  have 
time  to  look  at  statements  of  ordinary  length,  but  who  are  unable 
to  devote  days  and  weeks  to  comprehend  these  accounts,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  having  such  an  immense  array  of  figures. 

In  1859-60,  the  aunual  return  showed  the  cost  of  each  ship 
which  had  been  built  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1860-61, 
the  expense  incurred  in  each  of  the  dockyards  was  stated  in  the 
return.  This  was  not  considered  enough  :  so  in  1861-62,  sl  pro-rata 
charge  incurred  on  each  ship  was  introduced.  No  alterations  were 
made  in  the  forms  of  the  annual  return  for  two  or  three  sessions, 
but  the  Admiralty  favoured  the  House  of  Commons  with  blue  books 
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containing  what  were  termed  "Labour  charts,"  which  showed, 
under  the  head  of  each  yard,  upon  what  business  the  workmen  had 
been  employed.  These  "  Labour  Charts"  and  the  other  elaborate 
statements  prepared  at  the  Admiralty,  enabled  the  gram  biers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  con- 
struction in  the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  in  private  establishments.  A 
Committee  was  afterwards  formed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  subject.  They,  in  their  turn,  made  a  long  report,  in  which 
they  remarked  that  "  The  Dockyards  were  created  not  for  trading, 
but  for  national  purposes/1  to  ensure  certainty  of  production  as  to 
quality  and  time ;  to  provide  for  the  requirements  arising  in  the 
emergency  of  war,  and  to  protect  the  State  against  the  difficulties 
affecting  either  the  cost  of  labour  or  the  supply  of  material."  In 
our  opinion,  the  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ought  not 
to  form  a  prominent  part  in  any  discussion  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  ships ;  they  ought,  of  course,  to  be  built  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible,  the  materials  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  lowest  terms,  and  the  cost  of  labour  ought  not  to  be 
above  that  necessary  to  ensure  good  workmanship ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  Her  Majesty  should  be  able  to  build  the  ships 
required  for  the  protection  of  our  shores,  our  colonies,  and  our 
commerce,  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  private  establishments  of  any  of  her  subjects. 

In  order,  however,  to  follow  out  the  commercial  idea  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Admiralty  determined  last  year  to  "  take  stock"  at  the 
several  yards,  and  to  produce  three  balance  sheets  with  the  expense 
and  conversion  accounts  presented  to  Parliament.  One  of  these 
balance  sheets  relates  to  "  plant,  value  of  land  and  buildings,  addi- 
tions to  buildings  and  laud,  interest,  repairs,  replacements,  and 
alterations,"  another  one  is  the  "  stock  valuation  account,  the  value 
of  the  remains  of  the  stock  of  timber  and  stores  on  hand,  and  of 
the  receipts  and  issues  in  the  year,  and  depreciation  or  enhancement 
of  value  of  stock,"  while  a  third  is  the  "general  balance  sheet 
or  expenditure  and  production  account  for  ships,  services,  and 
conversions." 

The  changes  effected  in  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  large 
sums  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  naval  purposes  may  be  thus 
summarized.  The  Controller  of  the  Navy,  as  the  head  of  the 
ship-building  department,  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  expenditure 
of  stores  and  the  employment  of  labour;  a  comparison  will  be 
made  between  the  cost  of  articles  produced  at  the  several  yards, 
and  that  of  similar  articles  manufactured  in  private  yards  ;  and  the 
results  of  the  separate  manufactures  and  of  the  combined  works  of 
the  dockyards  will  be  presented  in  the  ordinary  form  of  commercial 
balance  sheets.  And  now  let  us  ask,  what  good  will  result  from 
all  this  multiplication  of  returns  ?  When  published,  will  any  one 
read  or  understand  them  ?  or,  if  they  read,  and  really  understand 
them,  and  then,  like  Mr.  Seely,  attempt  to  find  fault  with  them, 
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what  good  will  be  done  P  We  shall  not  get  any  more  ships  built, 
nor  will  they  be  built  better  or  quicker  because  the  details  of  the 
expense  of  their  construction  have  been  set  forth  in  voluminous 
statements,  printed  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  not  the  real 
method  which  must  be  adopted  if  we  want  to  reduce  our  dockyard 
expenditure,  and  get  better  return  for  our  money.  We  must  have 
more  encouragement  held  out  to  our  officers  in  the  shape  of  higher 
rewards  for  faithful  service.  They  must  be  allowed  to  feel  that 
promotion  to  the  highest  appointments  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  assiduity  and  a  display  of  high  talent,  and  their  emolu- 
ments must  be  raised  so  as  to  equalize  them  with  those  of  private 
trade.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  would  follow  the  example  of 
commercial  men,  not  by  attempting  to  keep  accounts  by  "  double 
entry/'  but  by  holding  out  the  inducements  which  tend  to  real  effi- 
ciency and  true  economy.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  new  Board 
of  Admiralty,  there  are  two  at  least  who  are  capable  of  cutting  this 
Oordian  knot,  and  the  country  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
recent  change  of  Ministry  if  they  find  the  question  of  dockyard 
management  and  expenditure  put  on  a  satisfactory  and  rational 
footing  before  another  change  takes  place.  If  Sir  Alexander  Milne 
and  Sir  John  Hay  make  up  their  minds  and  devote  their  abilities 
to  this  much  vexed  subject,  we  feel  satisfied  that  they,  will  soon 
sweep  away  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  surrounded  it.  Let 
them  have  placed  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  a  few  of  the  most 
qualified  of  the  officials  at  Whitehall  and  Somerset  House,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  working  officers  of  the  Dockyards,  and  the  same 
number  of  persons  fully  conversaut  with  the  accounts  of  private 
manufacturers  or  ship-builders,  and  let  them  devote  two  days  in 
each  week  exclusively  to  this  task,  and  we  are  sure  that,  before  Par- 
liament again  assembles,  and  the  Navy  Estimates  are  brought  for- 
ward, we  shall  find  a  radical  change  in  the  expenditure  intended 
to  be  incurred  on  these  great  Naval  Establishments.  Unless  some 
such  concentrated  effort  as  this  is  made,  we  shall  never  be  in  a 
position  to  say  that  we  get  the  most  for  our  money. 

There  is  another  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  under  the 
head  of  Naval  Establishments,  whicli  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing. We  allude  to  the  vote  for  new  works,  machinery,  and  repairs. 
Everybody  admitted  the  lamentably  deficient  condition  in  whicii  we 
were  eight  or  ten  years  ago  with  respect  to  Dock  accommodation. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel  were  far  ahead 
of  us  as  regards  the  means  of  building,  equipping,  and  refitting 
a  fleet.  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Brest,  I/Orient,  and  Bochefort  con- 
tained building  slips  and  basins  with  which  we  had  nothing  in  com- 
parison. Cherbourg  alone  hus  three  basins  comprising  nearly  fifty 
acres,  nine  dry  docks,  and  nine  building  slips.  Toulon  boasts 
of  nine  docks,  sixteen  slips,  and  basin  area  of  nearly  1 00  acres.  Brest 
has  six  larjie  docks  and  twelve  slips,  and  the  whole  harbour  selves  as 
a  basin.     When  ne  came  to  examine  our  means  with  ihu*e  of 
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our  Imperial  friends,  we  felt  alarmed;  we  knew  that  although  they 
had  less  ships  and  less  men!  they  had  the  power  of  creating  a  Navy 
larger  than  our  own,  and  in  case  of  disaster,  of  remedying  defects. 
America,  also,  is  a  formidable  rival  as  regards  dock  accommodation. 
From  a  statement  published  on  the  authority  of  the  United  States' 
government,  it  appeared  that  our  Yankee  friends  possessed  no  less 
than  eight  dockyards,  of  various  extent — Portsmouth,  Charlestown, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  others.  We  allude  to  France  and 
America,  in  this  instance,  not  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  but  in  order  to 
show  how  much  importance  other  maritime  powers  attach  to  having 
the  necessary  basins  for  refitting,  and  docks  for  building  or  repairing 
their  men-of-war,  and  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  money  spent  by 
successive  Boards  of  Admiralty,  that  which  has  been  annually  voted 
for  new  works  is  the  best.  When  Xeyham  was  first  talked  of,  several 
of  our  contemporaries  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  requisite 
outlay  as  excessive,  and  to  consider  the  size  of  the  docks  and  basins 
much  too  large.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
step  then  taken  was  a  wise  one,  and  one  which  will  result  in 
real  economy.  A  million  and  a  half  is  certainly  a  vast  sum  to 
spend  on  the  enlargement  of  an  Establishment,  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  sums 
which  have  since  been  required  and  voted  for  Chatham  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

Of  the  two  last-mentioned  yard?,  Chatham  must  be  noticed  first. 
Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Board  entered  upon  their  duties, 
the  Black  Prince  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  addition  to  the  Warrior, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  lines  of  several 
others  of  our  iron  giants  were  determined  upon.  It  then 
became  a  question  more  serious  than  ever,  where  ships  of  the 
immense  length  and  breadth  of  the  Warrior  would  have  to  go  in 
case  of  damage,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  docked.  The  super- 
intendents of  the  dockyards  were  constantly  reminding  "  my  Lords" 
that  there  did  not  exist  "  a  sufficient  extent  of  floating  basins  or 
dry  docks,  especially  for  the  larger  classes  of  ships,  and  that  much 
delay,  risk,  expense,  and  inconvenience  had  to  be  incurred  in 
fitting  out  in  the  stream."  Accordingly,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  nominated  to  inquire  into  a  proposal  of  the 
Admiralty  to  extend  Chatham  Yard.  This  Committee  consisted  of, 
amongst  others,  Sir  Johu  Pakington,  Mr.  Corry,  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  Morton  Peto;  and,  after  examining  only  four 
witnesses,  Admiral  Robinson,  Captain  Washington,  the  Director  of 
Works,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  they  reported  to  the  effect  that  the  then 
existing  docks  and  basins  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
service;  that  ships  had  grown  in  length  since  1830,  from  an  extreme 
of  245  feet  to  400  feet,  and,  in  draught  of  water,  to  27  feet;  and- 
that  the  evidence  taken  before  them  "  established  the  necessity  of 
an  extension  of  the  existing  accommodation  for  the  fitting  out  and 
repair  of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  and  that,  as  such,  additional 
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accommodation  would  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost,  by  adding  to  a 
dockyard  already  in  existence,  than  by  creating  a  new  establishment, 
the  proposed  extension  of  Chatham  Dockyard  will  be  the  best  and 
most  economical  mode  of  attaining  the  object  in  view/' 

Parliament  was  accordingly  asked  for  the  needful  funds,  and  the 
immense  works  at  St.  Mary's  Island  were  forthwith  commenced. 
When  finished,  they  will  make  Chatham,  if  not  the  most  important,  at 
least,  the  second  in  importance  of  all  our  yards,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Russia,  we  should  possess  the  means  of  speedily  repairing 
the  North  Sea  fleet.  The  total  estimate  for  these  works  amounts  to 
one  million  and  a  quarter.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  .£180,000 
had  been  expended  upon  them,  £142,000  are  to  be  spent  during 
the  present  year,  and  .£880,000  will  have  to  be  voted  in  subsequent 
years. 

As  time  rolled  on,  and  more  giants  were  added  to  the  iron  fleet, 
the  necessity  for  increasing  still  further  the  Government  naval 
establishments,  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Naval  Lords  in  the  Upper 
House,  constantly  adverted  to  the  subject,  and  another  Committee 
was  appointed  in  the  early  part  of  1864  to  investigate  it.  The 
Members  we  have  named  as  being  on  the  Chatham  Committee  were 
also  on  this,  so  also  were  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Laird,  Lord  Clarence 
Paget,  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  This  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  only 
one  naval  establishment,  but  related  to  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
Dockyards  at  home,  and  to  the  accommodation  available  for  the  repair 
of  ships  when  employed  on  foreign  stations. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was,  however,  directed  first  to 
extension  of  Portsmouth  Yard,  and  in  May,  1864,  a  report  was 
prepared  which  stated  that  a  site  comprising  ninety-three  acres  was 
available,  and  that  additional  basin  and  dock  accommodation  to  that 
extent  was  required.  In  a  subsequent  report,  additions  were  re- 
commended to  be  made  at  Devon  port  of  a  large  basin,  and  two  first- 
class  docks,  at  Haulbowline,  of  a  large  dock,  and  dock  accommodation 
was  also  suggested  abroad.  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  constantly  experienced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  obtaining  "  supplies"  at  regular  intervals  for  carrying  out  original 
designs,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  money  required  for  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth  being  so  large — that  for  Portsmouth  being  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  that  for  Chatham,  as  we  have  already  stated 
being  a  million  and  a  quarter-1- a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  1865,  enabling  the  Government  to  enter  into  contracts 
extending  over  several  years,  but  limiting  the  amount  to  be  spent 
in  any  one  year.  This  Act  has  been  slightly  amended  during  the 
last  session.  The  works  at  both  ports  are  progressing  rapidly : — at 
Chatham  the  convicts  employed  at  St.  Mary's  Island  have  done 
sufficient  to  show  what  an  important  addition  we  shall  soon  have  to 
that  yard,  and,  at  Portsmouth,  the  new  basins  are  already  com- 
menced.    No  doubt  Sir  John   Pakington  and  his  colleagues  will 
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have  found  during  their  recent  official  visits  that  we  are  not  in  as 
satisfactory  a  state  with  regard  to  oar  building  slips,  basins,  and 
docks  as  we  might  be;  but  this  is  not  the  point  on  which  much 
blame  can  be  thrown  on  Lord  Clarence  Paget  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  We  will  pursue  and  conclude  our  remarks  on  their 
administration  of  naval  affairs  in  our  next  number ;  when  we  will 
allude  particularly  to  the  measures  adopted  by  them  for  Manning  the 
fleet. 
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(Continued.) 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  important  military  questions 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  couutry.  By  the  latest 
returns,  we  find  that  there  were  serving  in  India,  of  the 
British  Army,  twelve  regiments  of  Dragoons,  and  fifty  Battalions 
of  Infantry,  exclusive  of  Ceylon.  Is  it  impossible  to  reduce  this 
number  to  more  moderate  dimensions  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  India  P  In  other  words,  what  ought  to  be  the  minimum  which 
is  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  India  ?  We  say  defence  advisedly, 
for  after  the  terrible  experience  we  acquired  in  Afghanistan  of  the 
consequences  of  an  aggressive  war  on  a  warlike  nation,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  no  more  Lord  Broughtons  to  coerce  the  Indian 
Government  into  rash  enterprises,  so  uncalled  for,  and  so  Quixotic. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  one  cannot  reflect  without  a  shud- 
der on  the  infatuation  which  left  an  inconsiderable  force  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  base,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popnlation 
and  without  a  single  link,  to  keep  open  the  communication  amongst 
a  succession  of  mountain  ranges,  or  a  single  strong  position  on 
which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  a  reverse  till  succour  could  be  afforded. 

Whether  twelve  Regiments  of  British  Dragoons  are  required  to  be 
permanently  stationed  in  India,  does  not  seem  so  much  an  object 
of  consideration,  as  whether  the  fifty  Battalions,  when  the  net  of 
railways  is  complete,  might  by  means  of  other  efficient  troops  be 
reduced  to  thirty-five;  a  large  number  still,  and  which  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war  breaking  out,  even  though  we  took  no  part  in  it, 
ought  if  possible  to  be  our  maximum  in  a  distant  dependency. 

There  are  two  measures  which  have  occurred  to  us  and  which, 
with  much  diffidence,  we  offer  for  free  discussion.  Since  this  paper 
was  commenced  we  have  seen  two  remarkable  letters  in  the  "  Time*" 
of  23rd  and  27th  Dec,  the  former  advocating  the  raising  of  a 
Chinese  Brigade  for  service  in  Hong  Kong,  the  latter  pointing  out 
what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  true,  the  little  consideration  bestowed 
upon  healthy  stations  for  locating  our  European  troops  in  India. 
The  former  letter  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  may  perhaps  be 
found  politic  to  enlist  Chinese  Soldiers  for  Hong  Kong,  but  there 
seems  so  many  insuperable  objections  to  employing  them  in  India 
that  we  presume  no  one  would  be  found  to  advocate  such  a  plan. 
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From  what  source  then  might  we  obtain  useful  auxiliaries  to 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  us  for  men  which  India  now  exercises. 
There  are,  we  venture  to  think,  two  races  perfectly  distinct,  and 
neither  of  whom  would  fraternise  with  the  Native  Indian  Army, 
one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  contemplat- 
ing any  large  reduction  of  the  purely  European  element,  on  which 
as  we  have  now  learnt  from  experience,  we  must  mainly  rely  for 
upholding  our  moral  influence  and  convincing  the  ill-disposed  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  armed  resistance  to  our  rule. 

That  accurate  historian,  Orme,  informs  us  in  speaking  of  the 
transactions  on  the  Coast  of  Goromandel  in  1 746  "  the  Christians  who 
call  themselves  Portuguese  always  formed  part  of  a  garrison ;  they 
are  little  superior  im  courage  to  the  lower  castes  of  Indians,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  the  higher  castes,  as  well  as  the  Northern  men 
of  Indostan— but  because  they  learn  the  manual  exercise,  and  the 
duties  of  a  parade  with  sufficient  readiness  and  are  clad  like 
Europeans,  they  are  incorporated  into  the  companies  of  European 
troops.  Erom  wearing  a  bat,  these  pretended  Portuguese  obtained, 
amongst  the  natives  of  India,  the  name  of  Topasses,  by  which 
name  the  European  likewise  distinguishes  them/1  It  would  appear 
that  for  a  long  period  these  Topasses  continued  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Army,  for  we  find  in  enumerating  the  Bombay  Army  in 
1784.  "One  battalion  of  Native  Portuguese  composed  of  6 
European  Officers  and  465  natives/*  This  element  probably  no 
longer  exists,  and  if  it  did,  the  description  given  of  it,  by  so  matter 
of  fact  a  writer  as  Orme,  would  not  be  greatly  in  its  favour.  But 
have  we  not  another  class  of  men  of  a  much  better  description  than 
these  black  Portuguese.  From  the  great  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  Europeans  settled  in  India  since  1833,  as 
well  as  of  the  European  troops,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Indo- Britons,  or  Eurasians,  as  they  are  called.  We 
are  fortunately  not  without  experience  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
class  as  soldiers,  for  very  many  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
obtained  cadetships  in  the  Company's  Service,  in  which  the  greater 
part  rose  to  high  rank  and  distinction,  and  it  is  believed  there 
was  not  found  amongst  them  one  who  was  inefficient  as  an  officer. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  exact  number  of 
this  class  at  the  different  Presidencies  who  would  be  likely  to  take 
service  with  us ;  but  the  Government  have  probably  accurate 
returns.  If  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  recruit  from,  what 
should  prevent  our  raising  a  Regiment  of  say  650  rank  and  file  at 
each  of  the  Presidencies  to  be  clothed,  armed  and  equipped  precisely 
as  the  European  troops,  and  to  be  composed  of  eight  companies  to 
each  Battalion  with  a  similar  establishment  of  officers  to  that  of  a 
British  Regiment.  The  service  might  be  open  to  all  Creoles  who 
chose  to  join  it,  and  if  the  experiment  was  found  to  answer  and 
the  materials  were  sufficiently  abundant,  each  Regiment  might 
gradually  be  raised  to  800  or  1000  men.    In  the  process  of  time 
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these  Regiments  might  be  of  great  service  as  a  provision  for  the 
children  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  at  present  are  badly  off.  If 
we  mistake  not,  they  would  be  foand  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  European  Soldiers,  either  in  the  trenches,  or  at  the  breach. 
Of  course  all  depends  on  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  found  at 
the  different  Presidencies,  who  would  engage  in  this  service. 

As  a  second  attempt  to  relieve  the  pressure  for  recruits  on  the 
mother-country,  we  would  advocate  forming  Arab  Corps,  somewhat 
on  the  model  of  the  French  Zouaves.  They  should  be  left,  as 
much  as  possible,  under  the  control  of  their  own  officers,  with 
simply  an  European  Commandant,  (a  Captain  or  Major)  an  Adju- 
tant, and  a  Medical  Officer.  All  the  native  princes  of  India  have 
employed  Arabs,  more  or  less  exclusively,  and  they  have  been 
found  amongst  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  troops  (though  it  must 
be  admitted  they  are  most  difficult  to  manage).  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  Arab  is  a  soldier  from  his  youth,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  might  not  obtain  as  good  service  from  him 
as  the  native  powers  have  done.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the 
Arab  is  by  nature  so  wild  and  unruly,  and  so  utterly  averse  to  submit 
to  any  restraint,  that,  instead  of  an  auxiliary  on  whom  we  might  place 
reliance,  he  would  require  constant  watching  to  keep  him  from 
outbreak ;  and  such  very  likely  would  be  the  case  were  he  unhap- 
pily to  fall  into  the  evil  case  of  being  commanded  by  a  martinet. 
But  to  bring  forth  his  good  qualities,  and  to  keep  his  bad  ones 
in  check,  would  probably  be  accomplished  without  so  much  difficulty 
by  a  real  soldier,  a  man  whom  his  own  martial  feelings  would  teach 
him  to  honour,  to  obey,  and  to  respect.  There  would  be  a  fair 
field  for  the  successors  of  Outram,  Jacob,  Hodgson,  Nicholson,  &c, 
some  of  whom  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  found  in  an  Army 
that  has  "fallen  from  its  high  estate/'  From  what  parts  of 
Arabia  we  might  hope  to  derive  a  supply  of  these  "stalwart" 
soldier?,  we  have  not  sufficient  local  knowledge  to  speak  with 
certainty ;  but  if  the  suggestion  we  have  thrown  out  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  there  is  a  person  now  in  England,  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Badger  who  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  afford  every  information. 
This  gentleman  long  resided  in  the  East  and  was  for  several  years 
Chaplain  to  our  garrison  at  Aden. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Arab  tribes  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Aden  are  so  utterly  wild  and  untractable,  that  they, 
could  never  be  brought  under  control,  and  to  this  point  Mr  Badger 
could  probably  speak  ;  but,  even  allowing  this,  there  may  be  other 
parts  of  their  extensive  country  where  a  more  civilised  class  might 
be  procured.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  fix  their  pay  on  a  liberal 
scale,  to  enlist  them  for  a  certain  period,  say  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  holding  out  inducements  to  them,  after  that  period,  to  renew 
their  contract  on  advantageous  terms,  or  if  they  preferred  it  to  take 
their  discharge.  Whether  it  might  be  possible,*  in  the  case-of  those 
who  were  killed  in  action  or  died,  to  make  some  small  gratuity  to 
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their  families,  might  be  worth  considering  as  an  additional  means  of 
keeping  them  faithful  to  their  colours.  We  believe  it  would  be 
found  on  enquiry,  and  it  was  notoriously  so  at  Hydrabad  in  the 
Deckan,  that  all  the  emeutes  of  the  Arabs  arose  from  not  keeping 
faith  with  them  in  their  pay,  that  promises  were  broken,  and 
payments  withheld  to  the  very  latest  moment,  and  that  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  and  not  as  an  exception  constantly  in  arrears.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  our  faults,  we  have  certainly  obtained  a  high 
character  in  India  for  punctuality  and  honour,  in  fulfilling  our 
pecuniary  obligations;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  consi- 
deration shonld  not  have  equal  weight  with  the  Arab,  that  it  has 
had  with  the  natives  of  India.  If  four  Arab  Regiments  could  be 
raised  for  Bengal,  two  for  Madras  and  two  for  Bombay  of  1000 
men  each,  we  might,  with  the  Indo-Britons,  have  some  10,000 
reliable  troops  to  act  with  our  British  force.  It  appears  that  in 
1863  and  1864  the  total  strength  of  the  English  Array  in  India  was 
67,525.  The  admissions  to  hospital  during  the  year  were  110,357  ; 
596  men  died,  including  150  invalids  on  their  passage  to  England 
and  1366  were  discharged  at  home,  as  unfit  for  further  service. 
Very  nearly  2000  men  were  therefore  lost  to  the  service  in  the 
year,  or  about  40  men  per  thousand.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
every  loss  of  a  man  is  a  loss  to  the  state  of  £100  sterling.  Should 
the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  propose  be  tried,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  European  force  of  all  arms  in  India  to 
50,000  men.  One  part  of  this  force  must  be  British  to  a  man, 
the  Artillery.  It  was  a  most  dangerous  expedient  that  induced  the 
Bengal  Government,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  were  so 
great,  during  the  American  war,  to  form  a  Corps  of  Native  Artillery. 

It  is  true,  during  the  celebrated  march  of  General  Goddard, 
these  men  did  such  good  service,  that  on  their  return  to  Bengal 
silver  medals  were  presented  to  them.  The  Artillery  that  were  at 
Aden  during  the  revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army,  was  principally 
composed  of  Golundaze  attached  to  the  Bombay  Regiment  of 
Artillery  and  shewed  no  inclination  to  disturbance ;  and,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  the  Company  of  Goluudaze  at  Delhi  remained  faithful 
to  their  officers.  But  these  exceptional  instances  furnish  no 
argument  against  the  rule  that  the  artillery  must  be  European. 
We  perceive  that  Lord  Elphinstone  advocated  raising  African  artil- 
lery to  replace  the  Golundaze  at  Bombay. 

When  considering  the  state  of  India,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  although  the  Native  Infantry  Regiments  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  armies  are,  like  those  of  Bengal,  turned  into  Sebundys, 
there  was  not  only  at  Madras  no  disaffection,  but  on  the  contrary 
several  native  corps  of  that  army  took  the  field  against  the  Muti- 
neers, and  rendered  excellent  service.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
only  regiment  of  the  Bombay  army  that  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  barbarously  murdered  two  or  three  young  officers,  was  the  27  th 
Native  infantry,  whilst  some  Native  regiments  of  the  Bombay  army 
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served  with  Sir  H.  Bose  in  bis  memorable  march  through  Central 
India.  The  officers  of  these  two  Presidencies  have  therefore  been 
punished  for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Bengal  Native  army.  The 
presence  of  a  commanding  European  force,  for  tbe  present,  seems 
only  to  be  required  for  Bengal,  whilst  considering  the  arguments 
that  may  be  used  against  the  employment  of  Arab  troops,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  said  some 
years  ago  regarding  the  Beels,  and  yet  the  officers  of  the  Bombay 
army,  and  it  is  highly  to  their  honour,  have  so  well  managed  what 
was  at  the  time  said  to  be  impracticable,  as  to  convert  some  of  these 
children  of  the  forest  and  the  mountains  into  excellent  soldiers,  and 
we  believe  there  are  now  two  if  not  more  irregular  regiments  of 
Beels  under  excellent  discipline.  We  think  it  was  the  late  Sir 
James  Outram  who  first  raised  a  Beel  corps. 

Without  wishing  to  claim  any  undue  authority  for  the  Military 
Chief  in  India,  we  should  not  forget,  that  during  the  first  period  of 
our  power  in  the  East,  there  was  nothing  which  appeared  more 
unintelligible  to  the  natives,  than  that  an  officer  at  the  head  of  an 
army  could  be  controled  by,  or  could  pay  obedience  to  a  Civil 
Governor.  Of  course  this  was  merely  a  native  idea,  but,  in  a 
country  which  we  always  must  hold  by  the  sword,  it  ought  not  to 
be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  publicly  stated,  and  we 
believe  not  contradicted,  that  in  the  late  disastrous  war  with  the 
petty  states  of  Bootau,  the  military  arrangements  were  not  only 
not  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  but 
directly  contrary  to  his  opinion.  Now  it  so  happens,  which  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  that  the  present  Commander  in  Chief  is  a 
remarkably  intelligent  man,  and  one  fitted  in  every  respect  for  the 
high  office  he  holds.  We  have  been  told  that  "it  is  only  at  the 
risk  of  an  immense  amount  of  blame  for  both  blindness  and  pre- 
sumption, that  even  the  most  able  Governor-General  can  utterly 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  Commander  in  Chief.1' 

Ifroin  the  dispute  that  took  place  between  Lord  Dalhousie  aud 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Home  Go- 
vernment, supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Governor-General  may  be  so  extensive 
as  to  make  it  optional  whether  or  not  he  will  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  head  of  the  army.  From  the  discussions  that  are  likely  to 
take  place  relative  to  the  Bootan  War,  in  the  most  undesirable 
of  all  places,  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall  no  doubt  learn  with 
whom  the  composition  of  the  troops  and  their  movements  originated, 
and  we  shall  ascertain  who  is  really  to  blame  for  leaving  the  two 
Sebuudy  regiments  to  waste  away  in  the  deadly  swamps  and  jungles 
that  overspread  the  frontier  of  Bootan. 

The  present  relation  between  the  Government  and  the  army  is 

Eeouliarly  delicate.     The  Queen's  officers  consider  India  a  dreary 
anishment,  rendered  worse  by  the  little  prospect  of  active  service ; 
the  officers  of  the  late  Company's  army  are  desponding  from  the 
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rain  of  their  prospects,  and  heartsore  from  the  absence  of  all  sti- 
mulus to  exertion,  while  what  remains  of  the  late  Native  army  is  little 
better  than  a  large  police  force.  Under  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  a  question,  when  a  vacancy  arises,  whether  it 
would  not  be  judicious  to  send  out  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  the 
double  appointment  of  Governor-General  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  would  thus  have  the  entire  responsibility  thrown  on  his 
shoulders,  but  he  would  also  be  unfettered  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  Since  the  day?  of  Clive  we  have  had  four  Military  officers 
as  Governor-General,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Hastings, William  Bentinck, 
and  Hardinge  (all  of  whom  administered  the  Government  with  credit 
to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  country).  Some  such  men 
may  probably  still  be  found  amongst  our  General  officers.  We  are 
no  advocates  for  Military  despotism,  but  there  may  be  times  and 
seasons  when,  for  a  short  period,  it  may  be  salutary. 

There  is  one  more  important  consideration  to  which  we  would 
call  attention  before  we  conclude  our  remedial  suggestions,  and  that 
relates  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  the  means  taken  to  preserve 
it.  Are  we  doing  our  best  in  this  essential  point,  with  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  life  of  every  individual  soldier  to  the 
state.  After  the  Mutiny  was  effectually  subdued,  and  the  European 
troops  were  placed  in  quarters,  there  was  of  necessity,  for  a -time, 
much  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  barracks, 
and  the  deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation.  Of  course  something 
has  since  been  done  to  alleviate  this,  but  how  much  P  Again,  is  as 
much  of  the  European  force  as  possible  placed  in  healthy  localities, 
and  now  that  the  facility  of  railroad  communication  offers  so  many 
advantages,  has  the  barrack  accommodation  be  largely  increased  on 
the  hills  p  We  fear  a  perusal  of  the  last  annual  army  list  will  convey 
to  the  eye  of  the  practised  Indian  the  names  of  a  number  of  places 
where  European  regiments  are  stationed,  which,  if  not  positively 
unhealthy,  are  but  one  degree  removed  from  it.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  all  the  old  stations  should  at  once  be  done  away  with  ; 
though  some  are  so  objectionable  that  the  sooner  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  garrison  composed  only  of  Goorkas  or  other 
Native  Corps  the  better.  In  selecting  new  stations,  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  well  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  unless  where 
the  banks  attain  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
country.  These  rivers  are  all  liable  to  overflow  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  when  the  floods  subside,  the  miasma  that  succeeds  is 
most  prejudicial  to  health  as  may  be  seen  from  the  state  of  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  for  1860  there  is  a  paper  by  Captain  Montgomery  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  (Bengal)  on  the  great  flood  of  the  Indus  in 
August  1858,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  caused  great  sickness 
in  Scinde  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Has  another  suggestion  by  that 
eminent  Indian  Physician,  Sir  Ronald  Martin,  been  attended  to  P 
Some  years  ago  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  marine 
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sanitarium  at  Ch:duba,  if  we  mistake  not,  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan, 
as  preferable  for  the  restoration  of  convalescents  in  many  cases  of  dis- 
ease, to  the  air  of  the  hills.  Surely. so  simple  a  plan  as  this  might 
easily  have  been  tested  by  practical  proof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
has  been  done. 

In  subsidiary  measures  no  man  has  ever  done  more  for  the  well 
being  of  the  soldier  in  India  than  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  lie  early 
became  convinced  that  the  soldier  had  a  worse  enemy  than  even  the 
exhausting  climate  to  contend  with,  the  gigantic  demon  ennui.  lie 
accordingly  introduced  his  great  remedial  measure,  the  establish- 
ment of  soldiers'  workshops.  We  are  told  that  notwithstanding  the 
op|x>sition  of  officers  of  "  the  old  school"  he  had  great  confidence 
in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  "  He  put  it  in  force  and  the  result 
has  been  the  redemption  of  the  well  disposed  men  in  the  barracks; 
it  has  proved  a  death-blow  to  that  listless  idleness  which  has  been 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  European  soldier ;  it  has  enabled  men  to 
save  money,  which  they  have  invested  not  in  drink  but  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  it  has,  in  many  places,  given  a 
stimulus  to  local  trade,  such  as  its  supporters  never  anticipated/' 

Auother  most  important  improvement  was  the  excellent  system 
adopted  for  soldiers9  gardens,  the  first  idea  of  which  originated,  we 
believe,  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  which  have  largely  increased  and 
have  proved  highly  attractive  to  the  men,  daring  this  last  four  years. 
We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  "  the  vegetables  supplied  to 
regiments  are  in  many  cases  grown  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  and 
the  European  residents  in  stations  are  ofleu  indebted  to  those  gardens 
for  their  supplies/' 

Thus  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  before  quilting  his  command,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  these  two  important  measures,  working  admira- 
bly, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  saving  many  a  man  from  the  allurements 
of  drink,  and  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  a  useful  and  beneficial 
manner.  Hasty  and*  ill-advised  Sir  Hugh  may  have  been  in  some 
of  his  measures,  but  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Soldiers'  Friend, 
and  during  his  entire  Indian  career  he  was  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  had  fought  so  nobly 
under  his  eyes  during  that  celebrated  march  through  Central  India 
which  seems  to  remind  us  of  some  of  the  terrible  struggles  made 
in  the  early  days  of  our  dominion,  which  have  been  so  admirably 
described  by  the  historian  Orme.* 

The  condition  of  the  European  soldier  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  is 
likewise  wonderfully  improved  by  all  these  ameliorations,  which  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  Sidney  Herbert,  instructed  by  the  terrible  cam* 
paign  in  1854  before  Sebastopol,  laboured  to  carry  out.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  not  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the  full  execution  of  these 
measures.  Amongst  military  reformers,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  that 
distinguished  lady  Miss  Nightingale,  who  has  for  many  years  turned 
her  attention  to  the  state  of  our  hospitals,  and  who  has  given  some 
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valuable  advice  as  to  the  best  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  Indian  Army;  schools  to  which  soldiers  are  invited  to  attend, 
reading  rooms,  gymnasia,  &c.  all  contribute  to  the  more  cheerful  and 
happy  life  of  the  soldier  of  the  present  day.  Some  old  officers  of 
the  Madras  Army  must  remember  the  height  to  which  disgust  at  his 
monotonous  life  hid  readied  in  1809,  and  which  led  many  soldiers 
to  mutilate  their  hands,  &c.  in  order  to  procure  their  discharge  from 
the  service.  Instead  of  this,  several  were  sent  to  confinement  in 
hill  forts,  a  terrible  punishment,  but  which  for  a  time  checked 
the  evil.  One  of  the  many  great  advantages  which  civilians  in  India 
possess  over  the  soldier  is  the  constant  and  regular  occupation  of  their 
time,  and  as  employment  is  in  all  countries  the  handmaid  of  health, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  are  not  so  subject  to  disease  as  those  who  have 
comparatively  speaking  little  to  fill  up  the  tedious  hours  which 
intervene  between  morning  drill  and  evening  parade.  Although 
"  the  unco'  good"  may  cry  pooh  1  pooh  !  it  is  well  known  that  many 
commanding  officers  encourage  private  theatricals,  and  we  have 
even  heard  of  Concerts  being  given  by  some  regiments,  rather 
rough  perhaps  in  execution,  but  still  a  most  delightful  amuse- 
ment. In  these  cases  it  is  not  merely  the  oue  or  two  hours 
occupied  in  the  performance,  but  the  many  that  have  been  con- 
sumed in  rehearsals,  painting  scenery,  &c.,  which  is  sometimes  of  no 
despicable  order,  arranging  the  costumes  and  stage  arrangements, 
&c.  Mrs  L.  Paget,  in  her  lively  diary,  says  "it  was  amusing  to 
see  some  of  the  young  soldiers  in  muslin  and  crinoline/9  and  no 
doubt  many  a  rough  criticism  has  been  made  in  the  barracks  long 
after  the  night  of  the  performance.  We  have  alluded  to  these 
things  which,  though  trifling  perhaps  in  themselves,  serve  to  use 
the  emphatic  expression  "to  kill  time/'  which  would  otherwise 
hang  heavy,  and  so  far  are  auxiliaries  to  health  and  sobriety. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  time,  is  the  arrangement  which  is  now  approaching  to  com- 
pletion, for  sending  out  reliefs  for  the  future  by  the  Overland  route. 
This  experiment,  which  has  always  been  warmly  advocated  by  the 
present  Commander  in  Chief  in  India,  and  which  was  so  successfully 
practised  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  two  regiments  of  Dragoons 
were  sent  from  Bombay  through  Egypt  to  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
will  be  an  immense  saving  in  time  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  health, 
if  not  in  money,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  amongst  the  natives, 
by  shewing  them  how  much  nearer  our  resources  are  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Lake  and  Wellesley.  On  this  subject,  there  is 
one  suggestion  we  would  most  respectfully  offer;  an  increase  in  the 
barrack  accommodation  at  Aden.  With  every  care  and  attention 
accidents  will  sometimes  happen,  and  those  who  have  practical  ex- 
perience, well  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  keeping  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  fresh  from  Europe,  cooped  up  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  on  board  a  steamer  in  the  harbour  of  Aden  for  want  of  ac- 
commodation on  shore,  until  other  conveyance  could  be  procured  to 
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convey  them  to  their  destination.  When  this  overland  route  gels 
fairly  into  working  order,  it  may  offer  another  argument  for  a  moderate 
reduction  in  the  number  of  British  troops  stationed  in  India,  as 
well  as  for  more  frequent  reliefs  as  advocated  by  Major  O'Reilly.  Any 
one  who  carefully  contemplates  the  Military  history  of  India,  frou 
the  time  of  dive  to  the  last  Sikh  war,  will  be  snrprised  to  find  how 
very  small  a  proportion  of  Europeans  were  engaged  in  all  the  great 
battles  that  were  fought.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Europeans  before 
Seringapatam,  including  those  who  came  from  Bombay,  did  not 
much  exceed  6,000 ;  and  to  get  this  number  together,  some  regi- 
ments had  to  make  long  and  toilsome  marches.  With  the  modern 
appliances  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
European  troops,  with  their  commissariat,  camp  equip  ige,  &c.  could 
be  conveyed  to  a  given  point  in  almost  as  many  days,  certainly 
weeks,  as  "  in  the  olden  time9'  it  took  mouths,  of,  iu  many  cases, 
slow  and  laborious  progress  to  collect  half  the  number.  Our  future 
battles  will  probably  be  fought  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
Europeans,  whilst  the  Native  Infantry  Battalions  as  at  present  or- 
ganised will  be  used  more  for  convoys,  fatigue  duties,  and  saving  as 
far  as  practicable  the  European  soldier  from  that  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  which  will  always  prove  fatal  to  many,  and  convey 
the  first  syroptons  of  disease  to  a  still  greater  number. 

Since  those  lines  were  written,  we  have  seen  a  proposal  in  the 
'  Times'  for  raising  negro  regiments  for  India.  As  it  is  not  probable 
this  step  will  ever  be  adopted,  we  will  not  state  the  many  reasons 
which  suggest  themselves  to  us  why  this  measure  would  be  both 
injudicious  and  impolitic.  We  have  taught  the  late  Bengal  Native 
Army  such  a  lesson  as  they  are  not  likely  toon  to  forget,  and  our 
task  ought  for  the  future  to  be,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  present 
force  as  useful  auxiliaries  as  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Native  Regi- 
ments formerly  were,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  again,  if  policy  is 
attended  to  instead  of  narrow  and  prejudicial  views. 

We  will  add  en  passant  that  the  sagacious  ruler  of  the  most  war- 
like people  in  Europe  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  in  a  plan  to  employ  his 
Arab  subjects  as  auxiliaries  to  his  admirably  disciplined  army.  If 
he  is  doing  this,  why  should  not  we,  too,  to  a  limited  extent  try  the 
same  system  in  our  Indian  possessions,  and  with  the  aid  of  our  best 
Indian  officers,  see  if  we  cannot  make  the  Arab  as  useful  a  soldier 
as  he  is  confessedly  a  brave  one.  Whilst  emigration  goes  on  to  so 
great  an  extent,  whilst  the  builder,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  proprietor  of  mines  are  all  such  formidable  rivals  of  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  recruits  for  an  army,  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  volunteers  will  tear  by  year  increase,  and 
every  scheme  that  will  tend  to  lessen  the  demand  on  our  labouring 
population  becomes  an  object  of  national  importance.  Our  noble 
Volunteer  Army  has  added  immensely  to  our  moral  influence  in 
foreign  countries :  and  now,  all  that  we  require  is,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  our  calls  on  the  hardy  and  well  paid  sons  of  toil, 
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by  whose  indefatigable  industry  we  have  obtained  the  proud  emin- 
ence on  which  we  stand. 

The  late  debate  on  the  Army  Estimate,  and  Major  O'Reilly's  pro- 
posal to  effect  the  relief  of  Indian  Regiments  every  five  years,  lend 
additional  interest  to  the  important  subject  to  which  we  have 
ventured  to  offer  some  crude  suggestions.  No  one  would  ever  again 
desire  to  see  that  false  security  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  terrible  crisis  in  1857.  At  that  period,  the 
number  of  British  Troops  in  India  was  actually  less  than  it  was  in 
1885,  notwithstanding,  that,  in  the  interval  we  had  acquired  the 
Punjab,  Scitide,  Oude,  Pegu,  Nagpore  and  Berar,  whilst  to  make 
op  for  the  deficiency  of  the  European  soldier,  we  had  increased  the 
Native  Army  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  It  seems 
something  like  infatuation  that  when  the  most  alarming  signs  of 
approaching  mutiny  could  hardly  be  kept  out  of  sight,  we  gave  op 
the  capital  city  of  India  to  a  mock  Emperor,  guarding  it  for  hia 
sake,  with  Native  Troops  only.  And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
sagacity  evinced  by  Sir  G.  J.  Napier  in  pointing  out  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  station. 

"  Delhi,"  he  writes,  u  is  the  proper  place  for  our  great  arsenal 
and  place  of  arms.  It  lies  in  a  central  position,  to  supply  troops 
and  reinforcements,  and  is  at  hand  either  for  the  Nepaul,  or  the 
Punjaub.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Artillery  should  be  at  Delhi  or 
Merut ;  Merut  should  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Artillery,  if  Delhi 
be  not  accepted." 

Whilst  there  were  only  a  few  Europeans  at  Allahabad  and  Cawn- 
pore,  consisting  principally  of  convalescents  of  different  regiments, 
we  allotted  only  one  regiment,  the  32nd  of  about  six  hundred 
strong,  to  garrison  Lucknow,  the  chief  seat  of  a  people  who  had 
just  lust  their  independence  and  who  were  among  the  most  turbulent 
and  unruly  in  India.  A  glance  at  any  Indian  map  will  show  how ' 
completely  the  stations  along  the  Ganges  were  destitute  of  European 

girnsons.  At  Dinapore,  H.M.  10th  Foot  were  quartered,  and  at 
humar  about  three  hundred  European  Invalids,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  these  gallant  old  soldiers,  that  some  amongst  them  were 
found  serving  the  guns  in  Havelock's  famous  march  on  Luck  now, 
whilst  others  held  the  strong  fort  of  Allahabad  with  the  immense 
magazines  and  stores  of  every  description  which  it  contained. 

Proceeding  further  up  the  river,  we  find  at  Agra  a  weak  newly 
raised  Begiment  of  Infantry  the  third  Bengal  European,  whilst  at 
Delhi  there  was  not  a  single  company  of  European  Artillery,  but 
only  some  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  almost  all  destroyed 
by  the  Mutineers  on  the  first  outbreak  of  this  fearful  tragedy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  singular  arrangement  that  there  was  in  Delhi 
a  battery  of  Native  Artillery  only. 

It  is  very  easy  and  so  common  to  reason  upon  consequences  after 
an  event,  that  we  almost  fear  to  criticise,  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  instead  of  hesitating 
U.  S.  Mag.  No.  454,  Sept.  1866.  o 
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about  remanding  H.M.  84th  to  Bangoon  to  have  pushed  them  up 
at  once  to  Allahabad  immediately  after  the  disbandroent  of  the  19th 
Native  Infantry.  This  important  station,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  possesses  a  fort  perfectly  impregnable 
against  any  native  powers  and  has  excellent  barracks.  It  is  distant 
from  Calcutta  about  five  hundred  miles,  but  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  to  Rainegunge,  the  railroad  was  open,  and  from 
thence  it  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Truuk  Road  ;  from  Cawnporeit  ia 
distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  on  some  part  of  which  the 
railroad  had  been  completed.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
moral  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  strong  European 
Regiment  at  Allahabad  might  have  oeen  such  as  to  prevent  Nana 
Sahib,  to  whom  the  diabolical  massacre  at  Gawnpore  was  chiefly 
owing,  from  joining  the  Mutineers,  whilst  it  would  have  given  in- 
creased confidence  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  Rajahs,  who,  under 
every  discouragement  and  dread  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys  remained 
faithful  to  us.  Rajah  Dirg  Bejehsing,  residing  at  Moriadman,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this,  and  to  his  protection,  undismayed  by 
the  threats  of  Nana  Sahib,  the  four  survivors  who  so  miraculously 
escaped  from  Gawnpore  were  indebted  for  their  lives.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  an  old  and  deser- 
vedly popular  officer,  all  who?e  laurels  had  been  gained  with  Sepoys, 
was  firmly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  if  the  Native  troops  at 
Caw n pore  proved  unfaithful,  they  would  march  off  to  join  the  rebels 
at  Delhi.  Mr.  Gubbins  in  his  very  able  work,  "  the  Mutinies  in 
Oude,"  coincides  in  this  view.  "And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  so  have  acted  had  they  not  been  turned  from  their  pur- 
pose by  the  advice  of  the  fiend-like  Nana,  who  brought  them  back 
to  attack  their  commander  in  his  defenceless  camp/' 

It  was  this  false  confidence,  which  for  a  time  was  shared  in  by 
that  eminent  man  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  valuable  lives.  Lord  Canning  aud  those  about 
him  seem  to  have  clung  to  this  forlorn  hope,  long  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  men  of  experience  and  calm  judgment.  One  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  army,  Sir  John  Hearsay,  was  compelled  to  de- 
clare, "  we  have  been  sitting  upon  a  mine  ready  for  explosion." 

Amongst  the  secondary  causes  which  may  have  inspired  the 
Mutineers  with  false  confidence,  may  be  reckoned  the  trouble 
which  so  comparatively  contemptible  a  race  as  the  Sauthals  gave  us 
almost  at  the  Gates  of  Fort  William,  whilst  the  immense  distances 
that  intervened  between  the  stations  of  the  few  European  regiments 
that  occupied  the  Bengal  Presidency,  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  form  a  junction.  There  were  two  providential 
circumstances  that  told  in  our  favour.  The  early  and  unexpected 
termination  of  the  war  with  Persia,  and  the  arrival  of  the  four 
regiments  that  were  intercepted  on  their  passage  to  China.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  British  power  in  India,  that  these  last  were  under 
the  direction  of  so  great  a  statesman  as  Lord  Elgin,  who  did  not 
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hesitate  to  take  on  himself  a  responsibility  from  which  a  more 
ordinary  man  would  have  shrunk.  Both  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord 
Canning  are  understood  to  have  made  strong  representations  as  to 
the  insufficient  number  of  European  Troops  in  Bengal;  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  with  the  former  at  least,  the  vicinity  of  such 
powerful  states  as  the  Nepaulese  and  the  Afghans  would  probably 
form  the  ground  of  demanding  a  speedy  reinforcement;  Major 
General  Tucker,  indeed,  who  had  been  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  warned  the  Court  of  Directors  "  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  too  much  to  their  native  soldiers,"  but,  previous  to  1857 
such  advice  was  b'ttle  attended  to.  When  a  great  calamity  happens, 
the  first  tiling  people  generally  do,  is  to  endeavour  to  find  some  one  on 
whom  to  lay  the  blame.  We  are  anything  but  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Lord  Dalhousie's  policy,  and  in  many  instances,  think  be  com- 
mitted grave  errors ;  but  he  has,  m  our  humble  opinion,  been  un- 
fairly blamed  with  respect  to  the  Mutiny  with  which  his  measures 
had  certainly  nothing  to  do,  whilst  the  representations  he  made,  if 
they  had  been  attended  to  might,  to  say  the  least,  if  they  could  not 
have  altogether  prevented  the  Mutiny,  have  materially  checked  its 
progress. 

When  in  1854,  the  Home  Authorities  proposed  to  withdraw  two 
of  H.  M.  Infantry  Regiments  the  25th,  and  98th,  from  India,  he 
wrote  a  strong  Minute,  13th  September  1854,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  short  extract.  "  We  are  perfectly  secure  so  long  as  we  are 
strong,  and  are  believed  to  be  so ;  but  if  European  troops  shall  now 
be  withdrawn  from  India  to  Europe,  if  countenance  shall  thus  be 
given  to  the  belief  already  prevalent,  that  we  have  grappled  with  an 
antagonist  whose  strength  will  prove  .equal  to  overpower  us,  if  by 
consenting  to  withdrawal  we  shall  weaken  that  essential  element  of 
our  military  strength  which  has  already  been  declared  to  be  no  more 
than  adequate  for  ordinary  times,  and  if  further  we  should  be  called 
on  to  despatch  an  army  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  event  which  un- 
looked  for  now  may  any  day  be  brought  about  by  the  thraldom  in 
which  Persia  is  held,  and  by  the  feeble  and  fickle  character  of  the 
Shai;  then  indeed  I  shall  no  longer  feel  and  can  no  longer  express 
the  same  confidence  as  before,  that  the  security  and  stability  of  our 
position  in  the  East  will  remain  un assailed." 

In  speaking  of  the  distances  at  which  the  European  regimen's 
were  stationed  from  each  other,  and  which  was  certainly  one 
of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Mutiny,  he  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve. 

"  I  confidently  submit  to  the  candour  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that,  placed  as  it  is,  amidst  distances  so  vast,  amidst  multitudes  so 
innumerable,  amidst  people  and  sects  various  in  many  things  but  all 
ake  in  this  that  they  are  lately  conquered  subjects  of  •omv1  \\t  once 
alien  to  them  in  religion,  language,  in  colour,  in  habits,  iu  all  feelings 
and  interests,  the  Government  of  India  has  had  solid  grounds  for 
the  declaration  more  than  once  made  of  late  years  that  the  European 
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force  at  its  command  is  not  more  than  adequate  for  preserving  the 
Empire  in  security  and  tranquillity  even  in  ordinary  times." 

This  is  plain  language  and  certainly  to  the  point.  When  the 
Mutiny  first  broke  out  there  were  only  thirty-one  battalions  of 
European  Infantry  actually  on  the  Indian  establishment,  viz.,  nine 
regiments  of  European  Infantry,  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  22 
Boyal  Infantry  regiments  of  the  Line. 

One  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  valuable  suggestions  was,  on  the  dearth 
of  European  troops  to  remove  the  companies  of  invalids  from 
Cheenar  where  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  garrison,  where  they 
might  render  service.  Had  they  been  moved  to  Allahabad  at  once, 
the  cruel  massacre  of  the  officers  of  the  6th  Native  Lifantry  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  the  prescience  of  a  great  man,  saw,  in 
the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  the  forerunner  of  the  ^  storm  that 
might  break  out,  and  advised  the  raiding  of  Ghoorka  regiments. 
We  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  that  this  advice  was  not  promptly  acted  upon,  though  it 
certainly  some  time  afterwards  formed  part  of  his  plan  for  a  partial 
reorganisation  of  the  Bengal  Army.  According  to  this  plan,  four 
regiments  of  Native  Cavalry  were  recommended  to  be  disbanded, 
and  two  regiments*of  European  Light  Dragoons  raised  in  their 
places.  He  further  urged  on  the  Home  Authorities  that  four,  or  if 
they  could  be  spared  six  battalions  of  Infantry  of  Her  Majesty's 
army  were  to  be  added  to  the  Indian  establishment.  A  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  Companies  of  European  Artillery 
was  likewise  recommended.  Here  we  cannot  but  call  to  mind  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  propositions  to  have  made  Delhi  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Artillery.  Lord  Dalliousie  likewise  proposed  a  disbandmeni 
of  four  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  altogether,  and  a  reduction  of 
•  the  remaining  seventy-two  regiments  from  1,000  to  800  rank  and 
file,  and  the  six  remaining  Cavalry  Native  regiments  from  420  to 
300  troopers.  These  propositions  which  were  made  some  two  years 
before  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  seem  all  sound  and  judicious  so  far  aa 
they  went,  and  not  less  so  was  the  wish  to  raise  three  regular 
Ghoorka  regiments  as  suggested  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  had  they  been  adopted,  every  one  of  them  would 
have  greatly  added  to  our  means  of  resisting  one  of  the  most 
terrible  mutinies  that  ever  took  place,  and  have  materially  diminished 
the  difficulties  we  found  in  suppressing  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  so  immediately  connected  with  any 
proposal  for  a  moderate  reduction  in  what  we  must  consider  our 
mainstay,  the  European  force  in  India,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lose  sight  of  it.  Let  us,  then,  hope  that  the  plan,  which  it  was 
understood  was  in  contemplation  immediately  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Mutiny,  of  having  a  certain  number  of  fortified  posts  in 
eligible  sites  in  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  country,  where,  in 
case  of  any  partial  disturbances  taking  place,  there  would  be  a 
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place  of  immediate  safety,  has  not  been  laid  aside.  The  large  and 
straggling  fori  of  Allahabad,  garrisoned  by  less  than  a  hundred 
European  invalids,  held  out  for  several  days,  until  relieved  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Neal.  Agra,  too,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
mutineers  to  capture  it.  Mr*  Gubbins  has  given  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  heroic  stand  made  at  Lucknow,  in  a  position  hastily 
and  imperfectly  fortified,  where  for  three  months  the  beleaguered 
garrison  nobly  held  its  ground  against  countless  hordes  of  assailants, 
who  had  the  additional  advantage  of  a  powerful  and  well  served 
artillery.  What  a  few  resolute  men,  even  with  the  slenderest 
means  of  defence  could  affect,  was  witnessed  at  Alwah.  A  handful 
of  European  civilians,  sixteen  in  number,  supported  by  fifty  Sikhs, 
hastily  fortified  a  bungalow  with  some  slight  field  works,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Boyle,  the  Railway  Engineer,  and  gallantly  stood 
a  siege  of  seven  days  against  overwhelming  numbers,  provided  with 
artillery,  until  relieved  by  Major  Vincent  Eyre.  Fortunately  they 
were  unincumbered  with  any  European  ladies. 

The  most  diabolical  massacre  which  occurred  during  the  whole  of 
the  Mutiny  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  averted,  had 
the  simple  precaution  been  adopted  on  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection, of  throwing  up  some  field  works  well  mounted  with 
guns,  and  communicating  with  the  extensive  Magazine,  itself  a 
building  capable  of  offering  some  resistance.  Cawnpore  has,  since 
1807,  been  one  of  our  most  important  military  stations,  and  it 
became  more  so  when  the  annexation  of  Oude,  from  the  capital 
of  which,  Lucknow,  it  is  only  distant  about  fifty  miles,  was  decided 
on.  The  cantonment  stretched  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges 
for  a  distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles,  the  immediate  country 
around  being  a  sandy  plain,  occasionally  broken  into  ravines ;  but 
there  was  nothing  like  a  fortification  in  any  part  of  the  straggling 
station.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  animated  account  Captain 
Thompson  has  given  us  of  the  noble  resistance  that  was  offered  for 
some  weeks  in  a  most  defenceless  and  ill-chosen  position,  scarcely 
affording  a  slight  protection  to  the  unfortunate  ladies  and  their 
children,  without  being  struck  by  sentiments  of  admiration  at  the 
devoted  spirit  displayed,  and  regret  for  its  sad  termination.  It 
seems  evident  from  the  admirable  arrangements  that  were  made, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  that  fine  officer,  Captain  Moore, 
of  H.M/s  32nd  Regiment,  that  with  anything  like  a  defensible  posi- 
tion, the  handful  of  European  soldiers  and  artillery  would  have 
been  enabled  to  hold  their  ground,  until  relieved  by  General  Have- 
lock,  whose  extraordinary  exertions  to  rescue  them  were  beyond  all 
praise.     Will  this  lesson  be  lost  upon  us? 

There  is  but  one  more  consideration  that  occurs  to  us,  and  it  is 
one  we  believe  on  which  there  is  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
amongst  medical  men ;  is  the  newly  arrived  European  soldier,  or 
the  more  seasoned  one,  better  calculated  to  resist  the  effect*  o* 
the  climate  of  India?     There  has,  probably,  since  our  lir*t  occupa_ 
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tion  of  oar  Eastern  dominions,  never  been  a  severer  trial  to 
European  troops  than  the  memorable  marches  of  Havelock  from 
Allahabad,  and  the  splendid  progress  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  through 
Central  India.  Both  these  operations  were  undertaken  at  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  when  it  used  to  be  considered  im- 
possible for  any  troops  to  resist  the  fatal  effects  of  the  sun,  and  the 
absence  of  any  shelter  from  the  night  air,  as  deadly  in  itself  as  the 
fiery  rays  of  the  vertical  sun  at  noon-day.  Havelock  had  one 
seasoned  regiment  with  his  small  force,  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers, 
and  Sir  James  Outram  subsequently  brought  up  two  regiments,  the 
5th  Fusiliers,  which  were  dispatched  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
90th  Light  Infantry,  fresh  from  England.  Now  it  wonld  be 
interesting  to  know  which  of  these  regiments  suffered  most  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate  on  their  desperate  service.  An  important 
question  might  then  be  solved,  whether  a  regiment  would  be  better 
qualified  for  India  service,  by  having  previously  been  in  a  warm 
climate — Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  for  instance;  or  whether  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  despatch  it  at  once  by  the  overland  route  from 
England.  In  the  former  case,  perhaps  it  would  be  practicable  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Major  O'fieilly,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, viz.,  the  regiments  might  serve  for  three  years  in  our 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  and  for  seven  more  in  India,  thus  com- 
pleting altogether  a  term  of  ten  years.  In  former  times  it  was  not 
unusual  for  regiments  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  India.  We 
only  throw  out  the  suggestion  because,  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
mished  number  of  European  soldiers,  every  individual  life  will  be 
of  greater  consequence. 

We  have  given  a  glance  at  the  melancholy  and  helpless  condition 
in  which  the  Mutiny  of  1857  found  us,  because  it  not  only  tends 
to  our  argument  of  making  every  reduction  consistent  with  pru- 
dence in  our  European  Establishment  in  India,  but  inculcates  an 
important  moral. 

If  a  few  hundred  European  soldiers,  scattered  at  immense  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  in  many  in- 
stances gained  important  successes  over  the  Mutineers,  even  whilst 
merely  acting  on  the  defensive,  what  would  now  be  the  case.  .Our 
eyes  are  completely  opened,  we  have  our  unbroken  railway  communi- 
cation to  Delhi,  if  not  to  Peshawar,  the  navigation  of  the  Indus, 
much-improved,  strong  garrisons  at  all  the  most  important  stations 
on  the  line,  and  such  portion  of  the  Native  army  as  is  still  retained, 
remodelled,  and  not  very  likely  again  to  try  conclusions  with  us  after 
their  utter  discomfiture  in  1858.  With  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence,  our  positiou  ought  to  be  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and,  under  Providence,  we  have  every  prospect  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire becoming  yearly  more  prosperous,  and  more  capable  of  taking 
a  larger  portion  of  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  silk, 
cotton,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  native  productions,  which  they  may  be 
able  to  supply  us  with. 
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BAYONET  EXBECISE  IN  THE  FRENCH  AEMT. 

In  an  Article  on  the  Light  Drill  of  the  French  Army,  which 
appeared  in  last  month's  Number  of  the  "  United  Service  Magazine19 
we  indicated  the  part  which  the  bayonet  plays  in  French  Light 
Movements,  as  the  defensive  weapon  of  individual  skirmishers. 
The  assertion  of  the  Emperor  in  his  Genoa  Proclamation  of  1859, 
that  the  bayonet  is  the  weapon  of  the  French  Army  (1'arme  terrible 
de  Tarm^e  Fran9aise)  may  appear  to  our  eyes  somewhat  doubtful 
and  overdrawn,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  differences  between 
the  Bayonet  Exercises  of  the  French  and  English  Armies  are  most 
observable  in  those  points  which  affect  the  use  of  the  weapon  as  an 
"  arme  blanche"  for  the  defence  of  isolated  individuals,  and  thus 
materially  influence  all  movements  in  extended  order. 

The  present  brief  abstract  is  taken  from  the  French  Infantry 
Exercise  of  1862;  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  alterations  in 
this  Exercise  have  since  been  made.  The  article  must  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  that  on  French  Light  Drill  already  alluded  to,  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers,  leaving  them  to  form  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Exercise  itself, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  important  adjunct  to  all  movements 
in  skirmishing  order. 

"The  men/'  say  the  Instructions,  "are  to  fall  in  for  the  per- 
formance of  Bayonet  Exercise,  in  rank  entire,  at  four  paces  distance, 
and,  with  their  arms  advanced  ("  portez  l'arme  [comme  sergent"), 
bayonets  fixed. 

Guard  against 'Infantry,  in  twQ  motions. 

1st  Motion.  Half  face  to  the  right  on  both  heels,  placing 
the  feet  at  right  angles,  and  raising  the  musket  slightly  with  right 
hand. 

2nd  Motion.  Bring  the  musket  to  the  charge,  carryiug  the  right 
foot  half  |  pace*  in  rear  of  left,  and  still  at  right  angles  to  it ;  bend 
"both  knees  slightly,  the  weight  of  the  body  bearing  equally  on  either 
leg,  the  right  hand  grasping  the  small  of  the  butt,  the  left  hand 
grasping  stock  and  barrel  near  the  projection,  the  left  elbow  close  to 
side,  point  of  bayonet  slightly  elevated. 
Carry  Arms. 

Advance  arms,  square  both  heels,  and  come  to  the  front. 
Guard  against  Cavalry,  in  two  motions. 

1st  Motion.  Same  as  1st  motion  above. 

2nd  Motion.  Same  as  2nd  motion  above,  save  that  the  right  hand 
is  somewhat  higher,  resting  against  the  hip,  and  that  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  is  to  be  level  with  the  eyes. 

*  We  have  substituted  the  expressions  half  and  three  quarter  pace  for  thirty-three 
and  fifty  centimetres,  which  appear  in  the  original  text.  It  muBt,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  French  ordinary  pace  of  sixty -five  centimetres  is  shorter  than  the 
corresponding  English  one  of  thirty  inches. 
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While  in  the  above  positions  of  guard,  the  men  will  perform  the 
following  movements.* 

Bight  or  Left  face* 
Tarn  to  the  right  or  left  on  the  left  heel,  bringing  the  right  foot 
smartly  into  its  proper  position,  at  half  a  pace  in  rear,  and  at  right 
angle  to  left  foot. 

Bight  or  Left  about. 
Turn  to  the  right  or  left  about  upon  the  left  heel,t  bringing  the  right 
foot  quickly  into  position,  and  without  losing  the  guard. 
A  Pace  forward. 
Bring  right  foot  smartly  to  the  left  heel,  and  advance  the  left  foot 
J  pace  to  the  front. 

A  Pace  backward. 
Bring  left  foot  to  right,  and  place  the  right }  pace  in  rear. 

A  Pace  to  (he  Bight. 
Carry  the  right  foot  J  pace  to  the  right,  and  still  pointing  thereto, 
bring  left  foot  into  proper  position  for  guard. 
A  Pace  to  the  Left. 
Carry  the  left  foot  f  pace  to  the  left,  and  still  pointing  to  the  front, 
and  bring  right  foot  into  proper  position. 

Double  Advance  (Double  passe  en  avant). 
Throw  the  right  foot }  pace  in  front  of  left,  bring  left  {  pace  again 
in  front  of  right. 

Double  Betire  (Double  passe  en  arriere). 
Throw  the  left  foot  £  pace  in  rear  of  right,  and  place  the  right 
smartly  }  pace  in  rear  thereof. 

Spring  (Volte face)  to  the  Bight. 
"  Recover"  arms,  the  lock  opposite  left  shoulder,  "turn  to  the  right 
on  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  left  foot  being  placed  in  rear.     Make 
a  spring  so  as  to  alight  on  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  guard. 

Spring  (Volte  face)  to  left. 
"  Recover"  arms,  turn  to  left  on  toes  of  right  foot,  left  foot  in  rear, 
make  the  required  spring,  alighting  on  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  and 
guard. 

When  men  have  learnt  tbe  above  positions,  and  can  perform  the 
paces  and  voltes  with  precision  and  agility,  they  must  be  taught  the 
parries  and  points. 

Carte  Parry. 
Slip  the  left  hand  along  the  barrel  so  as  slightly  to  raise  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  and  parry  to  the  left,  the  right  hand  remaining 
unmoved. 

Quard. 
Return  to  the  position  of  guard. 

*  The  objection  usually  advanced  in  our  Service  to  the  introduction  of  these 
movements,  is  the  liability  of  the  men  to  trip,  and  lose  their  balance,  when  the  ground 
is  uneven. 

f  In  the  French  Drill,  as  in  our  own,  the  heel  of  tbe  left  foot  is  the  pivot  oa 
which  all  facings  are  performed. 
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Tierce  Parry. 
Elevate  the  muzzle  as  above,  and  parry  to  the  right. 

Guard. 
Prime  Parry,  Bight  and  Left. 
Raise  the  muzzle  above  the  head,  both  arms  extended  at  full 
length,  lock  plate  downwards,  bayonet  to  front,  slightly  inclining  to 
left. 

Parry  to  right  or  left,  by  bringing  forward  left  or  right 
shoulder. 

Carte  Paint 
Bend  over  on  left  foot,  place  the  heel  of  the  butt  opposite  left 
breast,  the  right  hand  grasping  the  small,  left  arm  at  full  length, 
fingers  extended  close  together,  lock  plate  downwards,  and  piece 
resting  on  the  flat  of  the  left  hand. 

Guard. 
Return  to  position  of  guard. 

Tierce  Point. 
Same  as  above,  but  the  heel  of  the  butt  opposite  right  breast,  and 
the  lock  plate  upwards. 

N.B.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  sword  bayonet  is  attached, 
the  convex  edge  of  the  blade  will  be  to  the  left  in  carte,  and  to 
the  right  in  tierce. 

Prime  Point. 
Raise  rifle  above  the  head,  both  arms  extended,  trigger  guard 
upwards.  Right  hand  grasping  small  of  butt,  the  barrel  resting 
lightly  between  fingers  and  thumb  of  left  hand.  Bend  over  on  left 
foot,  and  give  point  at  the  height  of  a  horse's  head.  Point  may  also 
be  given  to  the  right  or  left  by  bringing  forward  left  or  right 
shoulder. 

Quard. 
Lance  Point. 
Bend  over  on  left  foot  and  give  point,  the  right  hand  grasping 
small  of  butt,  the  left  quitting  the  piece,  as  the  point  is  delivered, 
returning  smartly  to  the  position  of  guard  without  word  of  com- 
mand. 

When  men  are  at  the  guard  against  infantry,  they  must  deliver 
their  points  at  the  height  of  a  man's  breast. 

When  at  the  guard  against  cavalry,  at  the  height  of  a  horse's 
head,  or  of  the  side  of  a  mounted  man. 

When  the  soldiers  are  perfect  in  the  above,  several  movements 
may  be  combined,  the  word  March  being  the  signal  for  their  per- 
formance, thus : 

Double  advance,  Prime  Parry  and  Point. 
March. 
At  the  word  March,  execute  the  double  advance  and  f  any,  and 
give  point  in  prime. 

Or  if  we  suppose  a  skirmisher  to  be  attacked  by  two  or  three 
opponents  at  once ;  and  order 
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A  pace  forward,  lance  point,  spring  ("  volte")   to  the  left,  carte 
parry,  and  point. 

March. 

Take  a  pace  forward,  and  deliver  the  lance  pcint,  withont  pausing 
spring  to  the  left,  parry,  and  give  point  in  carte. 


THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  French  Navy  has  attracted  and 
absorbed  a  considerable  share  of  public  notice— more  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  its  character  and  its  power  being  but  little  known, 
has  always  been,  with  Englishmen,  favourite  subjects  of  speculation, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  The  interest  which  is  felt  in  it  is 
thoroughly  intelligible  on  political  grounds  alone;  but,  in  their 
absence  it  would  still  exist,  since  mere  curiosity  would  prompt  and 
excite  most  of  us  to  learn  more  than  we  already  know  of  the  nature 
of  a  weapon  so  powerful,  so  possibly  dangerous,  and  so  mysterious, 
because  so  little  known.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  knowledge 
of  the  capacities  of  the  size,  and  of  the  real  strength  of  the  French 
Navy  has  always  been  very  imperfect ;  and,  though  it  is  now 
clearer  and  more  ample,  yet  the  information  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived has  been  filtered  through  so  many  channels  before  reaching 
us,  that  it  is,  at  the  best,  almost  necessarily  imperfect. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  remarkable  feature  in  most  discus- 
sions upon  it,  which  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  knowledge  dis- 
played, as  the  recklessness  with  which  statements  of  the  most 
baseless  character  are  made  upon  which  to  found  comparisons 
between  the  English  and  French  Navies. ,  The  ignorance  is  excu- 
sable, and  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  surprising  as  the  confidence  with 
which  it  is  generally  accompanied. 

In  1859,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  feared  a  French  invasion,  and 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  nut  ourselves  in  such  an  alarming  state 
of  defence,  as  to  invoke  a  laugh  from  the  Journal  des  Debate, 
which  accused  us  of  first  setting  up  a  hobgoblin,  and  then  of  being 
frightened  at  it  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  had  then  a  sufficient  cause 
for  alarm,  for  our  own  Navy  was  in  a  very  rude  and  crippled  state, 
and  our  coasts  were  consequently  found  to  be  insufficiently  pro- 
tected. But  we  repaired  our  deficiencies  with  hot  haste,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  had  a  Navy  which  was  shown  by  our  Members  of 
Parliament  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  long  after  we  had  far  surpassed  the  French,  we  con- 
tinued to  be  alarmed  at  every  fresh  ship  they  sent  to  sea.  So  much 
has  this  been  the  case,  that  we  would  seem  to  be  either  possessed 
of  peculiar  diffidence  in  our  own  power,  or  to  keep,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  a  certain  class  of  people  whose  duty  should  be  simply  to 
prove  that  we  are  worse  off  in  our  armaments  than  other  nations. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  now  to  show,  if  possible,  what  is  the 
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political  position  of  the  Navy  in  France ;  what  its  power  actually 
is  in  armaments  and  men ;  and  in  what  position  it  therefore  stands, 
as  an  aggressive  power,  with  regard  to  this  country. 

In  endeavouring  to  understand  upon  what  basis  the  French 
Navy  exists,  we  must  consider  what  purposes  a  Navy  serves,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  history,  its  principal  objects  have  been  to  protect  a  country 
from  aggressions,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  its  maintenance 
has  depended  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  force 
with  which  the  people  themselves  feel  its  necessity.  Thai  is  to 
say,  a  country  liable  to  attack  either  for  its  own  advantages,  or,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  colonial  possessions,  will  feel  the  need 
of  a  navy  more  strongly  than  one  which  neither  fears  attack  nor 
possesses  colonies  either  numerous  or  extensive.  Yet  neither  of 
these  conditions  may  exist,  and  it  may  still  be  possible  for  a 
country  to  have  extensive  commercial  transactions  not  only  with 
its  colonies,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  merchant  Navy,  whose  protection  and  existence 
will  depend  upon  an  armed  navy.  In  America,  we  see  a  country 
having  no  fear  of  conquest  before  it,  and  no  colonies  to  protect ; 
but  having  a  large  merchant  navy  to  protect,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  compelled  to  maintain  an  armed  Navy.  If  we  look  at  Russia, 
we  see  a  country  of  enormous  size,  unfavourable  and  very  unattrac- 
tive to  invaders,  having  no  colonies  requiring  absolute  protection, 
and  whose  merchant  navy  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  war  fleet.  And  finally,  if  we  take  France,  we 
see  a  country  not  fearing  invasion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  fleet  an  absolute  necessity  ip  the  eyes 
both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people,  whose  colonies  are  too 
limited  to  require  much  naval  protection,  and  whose  merchant 
Navy  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  endangered  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  only  a  moderate-sized  war  navy. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a 
powerful  war  navy  varies  considerably  in  different  countries.  It 
exists  in  most ;  but  in  some  it  is  absolute,  in  others  merely  relative. 
Some  countries  are  threatened  with  danger  either  to  their 
commerce,  or  their  colonies,  or  their  existence,  but  to  each 
this  danger  is  external,  and  can  only  be  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
Naval  power ;  but  the  danger  to  others  being  chiefly  internal, 
enables  them  to  rely  for  protection  upon  a  good  army.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  England,  her  wealth  and  possessions  are  as  much 
external  as  internal.  England  derives  as  much  power  from  other 
countries  as  from  itself ;  its  colonies  exceed  in  size  and  value  itself, 
and  lastly,  its  insular  position  exposes  it  more  easily  to  attack  than 
a  continental  country.  With  America,  the  case  is  different  so  far, 
that  while  its  very  size  relieves  it  from  the  fear  of  attack,  and 
while  it  has  no  colonies  to  protect,  yet  its  power  depends  as  much 
upon  its  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  upon 
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its  own  vast  internal  resources.  Bat  with  Russia  and  France,  the 
case  is  different.  Their  power,  their  resources,  their  possessions 
are  all  internal  rather  than  external,  and  to  maintain  a  large  army 
is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  them  as  a  large  Navy  to  England  or 
America.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  the  resources  of  a  country  are 
internal  rather  than  external,  or  the  reverse,  so  will  its  protection 
depend  upon  a  large  army  or  a  powerful  navy. 

Thus  far  then  we  may  judge  that  the  French  Navy  is  unnational, 
though  it  may,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  political  neces- 
sity ;  that  is,  that  as  the  welfare  of  the  state  does  not  absolutely 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  navy,  so  it  is  not  required  by  the 
people  of  France  as  a  national  institution. 

Its  increase  or  reduction  would  not  excite  the  same  interest  that 
would  be  aroused  by  the  same  change  in  this  country.  This  may  be 
proved  by  any  one  conversant  with  French  history,  French  educa- 
tion, and  French  politics,  and  an  examination  will  prove  it 
almost  invariably  to  be  the  case.  The  Navy  has  always,  in  France, 
been  considered  an  institution  dependent  upon  expediency  or  ca- 
price, or  upon  some  arti6cial  requirement  which  could  only  in  an 
indirect  way  be  cousidered  a  necessity.  Therefore,  its  power  and 
existence  have  invariably  depended  upon  the  Government  rather 
than  upon  the  people,  and  the  people  believing  in  its  possible  ne- 
cessity are  content,  as  such,  to  tolerate  if  they  cannot  enthusiasti- 
cally give  it  their  support. 

The  idea  then  which  might  prompt  the  Government  to  maintain 
a  navy  is  evidently  not  national.  The  Government,  or  rather  the 
Emperor,  is  too  wise  to  allow  us  to  build  men  of  war  of  the  most 
alarming  strength,  to  construct  guns  of  immense  power,  and  to 
organize  large  reserves  of  men,  without,  as  far  as  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary, keeping  pace  with  us.  But  the  motives  which  prompt 
him  to  do  so  are  too  wise  to  be  objected  to  by  the  nation  at  large, 
as  they  are  too  obscure  to  be  nationally  sympathised  with.  The 
Navy  may  possibly  be  a  political  necessity,  but  it  does  not  as 
such  appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  French  nation. 
Again,  commercially  it  is  manifestly  necessary,  but  even  the  ne- 
cessity only  appeals  to  individuals,  whose  interests  are  commercial, 
and  not  to  the  nation  at  large.  Thus  then  the  Navy  is  politically 
unnational,  because  its  necessity  is  only  relative ;  and  being  unna- 
tional, or  rather  failing  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  generally,  it  is,  as  its  best  and  warmest  advocates  are  forced 
to  admit,  unpopular. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  its  history  in  the  most  cursory  way 
to  discover  how  irregular  its  existence,  and  how  intermittent  its 
power  have  been. 

Of  a  sudden,  we  find  it  taking  a  high  position,  and  then  sinking 
into  comparative  insignificance ;  now.  we  see  it  in  active  operation 
all  over  the  world;  then  sinking  into  apathetic  inertness. 

As  an  organised  body  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had   any 
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existence  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Then,  not  only  did  France 
under  the  guidance  of  St.  Louis,  take  its  share  in  the  Crusades,  and 
find  itself  occupied  in  constant  wars  with  England;  but  it 
was  exposed  to  the  possible  aggressions  of  every  small  republic. 
This  no  doubt  alarmed  the  King,  and  forced  him  not  only  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  first  King  in  Christendom"  ought  not  to  be 
so  exposed  to  danger,  but  that  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  was  the 
best  means  to  avoid  it. 

However,  from  what  we  can  learn,  the  stimulus  of  the  Crusades 
which  induced  France  to  keep  a  navy  was  only  removed  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corresponding  decline  in  its  naval  power. 

To  the  French  mind  at  that  time,  though  the  Navy  represented 
an  element  of  power,  it  was  only  sufficiently  evident  to  impress 
them  that  it  was  powerful  as  an  accident,  not  as  a  necessity. 

A  few  centuries  pr.ss  and  another  incentive  arises,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  French  people  seaward,  in  the  discovery  of 
America.  Such  a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  commonly  re- 
ceived ideas  of  the  world's  constitution,  and  so  strong  a  confirma- 
tion of  scientific  theories,  very  naturally  showed,  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  advantages  of  maritime  influence. 

Again  then  did  France  recover  her  naval  power,  a  power  which 
she  saw  wielded  commercially  by  her  neighbours  with  such  advan- 
tage. 

Here  then  we  have  approached  the  period  when  navies  for  mili- 
tary purposes  were  first  thought  of.  England  led  the  way  by 
commissioning  ships  for  war  purposes  alone,  and  by  establishing 
dockyards  for  their  construction,  repair,  and  equipment.  It  is  not 
clear  that  France  followed  this  plan  till  more  than  a  century  had 
elapsed,  as  it  appears  that  her  mercantile  and  military  ships  were, 
as  they  always  had  been,  confused.  What  is  to  be  learnt  in  fact 
by  the  occasional  life  with  which  the  French  nation  was  inspired 
is,  that  then  the  Navy,  both  mercantile  and  military,  and  whether 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes  was  powerful.  We  come  now 
to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when  under  the  management  of  Colbert 
and  the  guidance  of  Richelieu,  it,  for  the  first  time,  was  really 
organised.  It  received  its  share  of  attention,  and  partook  of  the 
reform  which  every  department  and  every  element  of  material 
power  received  at  that  time. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  France  ;  as  a  means  of ' 
adding  to  its  power ;  as  a  means  of  extending  its  territory  ;  as  a 
means  of  raising  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  nations,  was  the 
Navy  considered  worthy  of  systematic  organization,  and  of  incur- 
ring a  great  expense.  As  a  means  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of 
the  King ;  as  a  means  of  ministering  to  his  love  of  power ;  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  dignity  which  he,  as  a  youth,  had  aspired 
to,  and  as  a  man  had  cultivated ;  as  a  means  of  extending  his  pa- 
tronage, or  of  increasing  his  resources ;  of  thwarting  his  enemies 
or  rewarding  his  friends,  of  awing  an  antagonist,  or  rivalling  an 
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ally ;  as  a  means,  in  a  word,  of  satisfying  his   ambition,  was  the 
Navy  placed  on  bo  high  a  footing. 

Colbert,  then  entrusted  with  its  administration,  raised  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection  which  it  has  never  since  excelled,  if  it  has  ever 
attained.  He  had  a  mind  large  enough  to  understand  its  power 
as  a  political  engine,  and  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the 
details  of  its  organisation.  As  a  statesman,  he  could  see  the  poli- 
tical value  of  a  Navy  to  France,  and  as  a  financier,  he  could  see 
the  importance  of  utilizing  available  resources,  and  of  encouraging 
them  when  they  were  obtained.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  thing 
to  have  founded  a  Navy  at  an  unlimited  cost,  but  to  found  it  in 
such  a  way  as  by  its  size  and  power  to  attract  the  sympathies  and 
win  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen,  with  taxes  then  so  severe, 
was  a  matter  requiring  all  the  talents  which  he  possessed.  He 
was  prepared  for  this  office  by  his  administration  of  the  imperial 
finance  which  had  been  left  by  Louis  the  XLVs  predecessor  in  a 
most  entangled  and  unintelligible  state.  To  reduce  order  from 
such  chaos,  to  check  the  frauds  which  for  years  had  been  practised 
by  Government  officers,  to  establish  any  approximation  to  an  in- 
telligible account  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  had  been  hia 
task,  and  he  accomplished  it  perfectly.  When  it  is  known  to  be 
a  fact  that  in  twenty  years  Colbert  raised  the  revenue  of  the  country 
from  84  to  116  million  livres,  at  about  one  half  the  previous  cost 
of  its  collections,  that  he  reduced  the  debt  of  the  State  by  arbitrary 
composition ;  that  he  increased  the  resources  of  the  country  by  de- 
veloping in  several  ways  its  industrial  activity,  by  extending  its 
commerce,  by  constructing  roads  and  canals  in  every  part,  by  or- 
ganizing anew  the  colonies  of  Canada,  Martinique,  and  San  Do- 
mingo, and  by  founding  others  at  Cayenne  and  Madagascar;  but 
he  was  not  only  a  mender  but  a  maker.  He  not  only  improved 
existing  institutions,  but  introduced  a  valuable  code  of  marine  laws, 
a  colonial  legislation  code  called  the  code  noir;  and  first  attempted 
to  produce  in  France  a  census  of  the  population.  He  was  again 
not  only  attentive  to  the  industry  of  his  countrymen  but  to  their 
refinement  and  mental  improvement,  for  by  him  were  founded  the 
Academies  of  science  and  architecture.  In  a  word,  whether 
the  prospects  of  France  related  to  its  material  or  moral  in- 
terests ;  to  its  industry  or  to  its  mental  culture ;  to  its  commerce, 
'its  finance,  its  political  power,  or  to  its  literature ;  to  its  refinement 
and  its  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  are  all  with  justice 
to  be  referred  to  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert. 

Colbert  then  organised  the  Navy, being  appointed  in  theyear  1669 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Minister  of  Marine.  He  found  in  the  Navy 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  every  department  he  had 
been  connected  with — rottenness.  No  other  word  will  express  the 
state  of  France  at  that  time,  rotten  internally  and  externally ; 
rotten  in  its  manners  and  in  its  morals ;  rotten  in  its  finance,  whe- 
ther in  revenue  or  expenditure ;  so   its  Navy  was  rotten.     Indeed, 
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a  few,  about  twenty  rotten  old  ships  was  its  entire  force ;  the  force 
with  which  it  could  hope  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Spain,  or 
the  restless  ambition  of  England.  Three  years  later,  Colbert  placed 
at  the  King's  disposal  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  forty  frigates, 
which  formed  the  nucleus,  at  all  events,  of  a  powerful  Navy. 

Under  such  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIV.,  the  Navy  was  not,  it 
may  be  supposed,  inactive. 

His  restless  spirit  soon  found  work  for  it ;  and  the  continual 
encounters  between  the  English  and  Dutch  powers  gave  bim  an 
excellent  excuse.  When  he  therefore  chose  a  pretence  for  declar- 
ing war  against  Holland,  he  found  an  opportunity  which  served 
his  purpose.  In  any  of  those  spirited  actions,  however,  which 
were  fought  at  Solebay  between  De  Ruyter  on  one  hand,  and  the 
English  and  French  fleets  on  the  other,  nothing  very  clear  can  be 
easily  ascertained  of  the  state  of  the  French  Navy.  All  that  is 
to  be  learnt  is,  that  the  Dutch,  after  engaging  both  fleets  for  a 
while  left,  if  not  victorious,*  with  a  loss  not  larger  than  that  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  French  Fleet  took  very  little  part 
in  the  conflict  by  the  secret  order  of  the  King,  who  desired  no- 
thing better  than  that  the  two  great  sea  powers  should  destroy 
each  others  forces. 

Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  the  French  Navy  made  itself 
famous  for  anything  but  inglorious  victories  or  respectable  de- 
feats. When'engaging  in  the  celebrated  action  off  Beachey  Head, 
it  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  Dutch  and  English  Fleets 
combined.  The  French  Fleet  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  its 
antagonists,  but  the  entire  loss  did  not  amount  to  1,000  men, 
who  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.  This  casual  victory  was  followed  by  a  speedy  retribution 
at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  when  the  French  lost  twenty-one  of 
their  largest  men-of-war.  It  would  be  simply  wearisome,  if  not 
out  of  place,  to  relate  how  the  French  fleets  fared  in  the  actions 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Carthagena,  Vigo,  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  the 
Lizard,  Toulon,  Finisteire,  Cape  Francois.  Though  the  French 
gained  here  and  there  a  victory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  engagement 
off  the  Lizard  in  1707  ;  or  in  the  battle  off  Toulon,  the  first  of 
which  was  unimportant,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  was  attributable 
to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  English  admirals,  they  were 
generally  defeated.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  conflict  took  place 
between  Admiral  Hawke  and  the  French  in  Quiberon  Bay,  when 
he  frustrated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
been  projected  by  Cboiseul,  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Then  we  have  a  short  respite  in  which  the  French  Navy  became 
gradually  both  inactive  and  powerless.  Colbert  had,  by  extraor- 
dinary energy,  managed  to  infuse  into  it  an  artificial  life,  but 
after  his  death,  and  the  death  of  those  who  worked  with  him  and 
gave  to  the  Navy  a  temporary  prestige,  it  was  managed  and  com- 
*  See  Dyer's  History  of  Europe. 
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manded  by  mediocre  men,  who  soon  lost  all  the  power  which  had 
been  gained  to  it  So  it  sank  for  a  time,  until  it  waa  found  useful 
by  Napoleon,  who  speedily  revived  its  power.  Commencing  with 
the  memorable  project  of  invading  England  with  400  ships,  and 
36,000  men,  and  reviewing  its  history  to  the  late  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, we  find  accounts  or  a  series  of  battles  which,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  terminated  unsuccessfully  to  the  French,  but  which 
proved  that  they  were  not  a  common  nor  an  unworthy  enemy. 

From  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  up  to  the  year  1825,  action  fol- 
lowed upon  action,  but  ail  are,  in  comparison  with  those  which 
they  succeeded,  unimportant.  In  combination,  however,  the 
French  Navy  can  boast  of  some  success,  as  for  example  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  in  which  the  French,  English,  and  Russian 
fleets  contrived  to  annihilate  the  Turkish  Navy. 

Of  what  then  can  the  Frenchman  boast  historically  about  his 
Navy  ?  What  tradition  has  he  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  in  his  breast 
in  the  history  of  his  Navy.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  a  navy,  but 
he  finds  it  distinguished  for  losses  rather  than  gains.  He  knows  that 
there  has  been  a  navy;  but  he  finds  that  instead  of  beinga vital  part  of 
his  nation,  it  has  simply  been  linked  to  it  as  an  occasionally  useful 
appendage.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  a  navy ;  but  he  finds  that 
its  existence  has  been  artificial,  and  that  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  either 
discovery  or  invasion ;  he  knows  that  its  discoveries  are  too  un- 
important to  attract  his  attention,  and  are  therefore  only  trivial  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  while  invasions  which  have  been  meditated 
were  frustrated  or  abandoned,  and  that  when  General  Humbert,  in 
1798,  contrived  to  land  a  French  force  from  their  frigates  at 
Killala,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  Irish  insurgents,  effected 
a  landing,  it  was  only  to  be  followed  by  total  defeat  at  the  battles 
ofCastlebar,  Golooney,  and  Bally namuck.  He  knows  that  there 
has  been  a  French  Navy,  but  when  he  studies  its  history,  he  in 
vain  looks  for  any  tradition  which  is  embodied  in  the  language, 
or  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  knows 
that  there  has  been  a  Navy,  but  he  knows  also  that  it  has  always 
been  a  superfluity  or  an  ornament  to  the  State,  a  useful 
engine  to  an  ambitious  prince,  or  to  a  mighty  Government,  but 
not  an  institution  attractive  to  the  people,  and  deriving  its  power 
from  them  and  from  their  enthusiasm. 

Therefore  we  may,  with  almost  perfect  safety,  conclude  that  there 
is  one  defect  in  the  French  Navy,  an  absence  of  tradition ;  that 
this  absence  of  tradition  is  doe  to  the  almost  invariable  want  of 
success  in  war ;  and  that  this  absence  of  tradition  is  a  great  element 
of  weakness,  whose  only  effect  can  be,  if  not  to  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people,  at  any  rate  to  make  them  callous  and  apa- 
thetic to  its  interests. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OP  BRITISH 
LIGHT  DRILL. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  tactical  importance  of  light 
manoeuvres  appears  constantly  and  steadily  to  increase,  it  is  carious 
to  note  how  obscure  were  the  first  attempts  made  in  this  matter  in 
our  service,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  any  particulars  res- 
pecting them.  The  idea  of  these  movements  in  extended  order, 
was  unquestionably  borrowed  from  Prussia,  but  when  or  by  whom 
they  were  first  reduced  to  a  system,  and  practically  employed  in  our 
own  army,  it  is  seemingly  impossible  to  find  oat. 

The  old  80th  Regiment  raised  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War  (the 
first  of  the  three  regiments  which  have  borne  that  number)  was  ap- 
parently the  first  '  Light'  Regiment  which  existed  in  our  Army. 
They  rejoiced  in  the  somewhat  classical  sounding  title  of  the 
"  Light  Armed  Infantry"  Regiment.  They  fought  at  Fellinghausen, 
the  battle  of  which  a  laughable  though  somewhat  libellous  French 
account  was  revived  by  Thackeray  in  one  of  the  humourous  illus- 
trations to  his  '  Four  Georges'  in  the  Corn  hill  Magazine.  Like  the 
heroes  of  the  old  broadside,  they  too  could 

"  Sing  the  siege  of  Belle  Isle 
We  were  there  all  the  while," 
and  like  half  of  the  then  existing  British  Line  Battalions,  they  were 
disbanded  at  the  peace  of  1763,  and  here  oar  information  respect- 
ing them  ends. 

So  with  reference  to  another  contemporary  corps,  the  old  103rd 
or  'Volunteer  Hunters,'  who  were  raised  in  1760,  who  were 
stationed  in  some  of  the  great  camps,  then  formed  in  England, 
and  were  reduced  in  1763,  our  information  is  still  more  scanty. 
The  title  of  Hunters  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Jagers  of 
the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  term  Volunteer  which  they  bore  in 
common  with  many  other  corps  raised  then  and  afterwards,  was 
we  suppose  intended  to  confer  additional  honour  on 'them,  as  con- 
trasting with  the  ordinary  methods  of  obtaining  men  by  a  "  press," 
or  a  gaol  delivery*  which  were  then  as  much  in  vogue  in  the  Army 
as  they  were  for  years  afterwards  in  the  sister  service ;  but  although 
to  this  corps  doubtless  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  anti- 
type of  all  succeeding  rifle  corps,  all  other  information  respecting 
it  is  now  seemingly  lost. 

Robins  had  a  few  years  (1751)  previously  written  his  last  page 
containing  the  prediction  since  so  amply  fulfilled. 

"I  close  this  paper  with   predicting  that  whatever  nation  shall 

*  Here  ia  an  example  of  the  way  they  managed  matters  in  these  days. 

'*  A  lad  aged  16  was  charged  with  stealing  a  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a 
gentleman  in  St.  Jtmes's  Park  yesterday,  and  being  found  guilty  was  sentenced  to 
death.  He,  however,  having  ei pressed  his  willingness  to  serve  His  Majesty,  and 
a  sergeant  of  the  Foot  Guards  being  present,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  military  au- 
thorities and  left  the  Court." — London  Courier,  August,  1761. 
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thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  and  advantages  of  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  and  having  facilitated  and  completed  their  construction,  shall 
introduce  into  their  Armies  their  general  u«e,  with  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  them,  thej  will  by  thi?  means  acquire  a  superiority 
which  will  almost  equal  anything  that  has  been  done  at  any  time  by  the 
particular  excellence  of  any  kind  of  arms,  and  will  perhaps  fall  but 
little  short  of  the  wonderful  effect  which  histories  relate  to  have 
been  formerly  produced  by  the  first  inventors  of  fire-arms/'  and  a 
French  Canadian  Rifle  shot  had  just  deprived  us  of  our  most  promis- 
ing General  (Wolfe);  we,  however,  incline  to  believe  that  rifles 
were  not  part  of  the  "  Hunter's"  equipment,  seeing  that  even  in 
Prussia,  then  far  ahead  of  us  in  military  science,  Hussars  and  Jagera 
alike  bore  light  long-barrelled  muskets  only." 

We  confess  we  have  never  passed  over  the  old  encampment 
grounds  of  this  period,  which  though  not  more  than  a  century  back, 
appears  as  far  removed  from  us  as  the  days  of  Naseby  and  Donbar, 
without  a  wish  that  we  could  conjure  up  some  of  the  scenes  of 
camp  life,  such  as  "  Punch"  now  preserves  for  us  in  his  '  Amenities 
of  Aldershot'  and  other  happy  hits,  scenes  of  the  every  day  life  of 
the  stout  grenadiers  who  whilom  '  swore  so  terribly  in  Flanders/ 
and  who  had  fought  at  Dettingen,  and  Fontenoy,  and  Lauterfeldt, 
and  Warburg,  and  Minden,  and  on  many  another  now  half  for- 
gotten field.*  What  ponderous  affairs  their  field  days  roust  have 
been,  with  the  lines  three  deep  advancing  and  retiring  in  slow  time, 
and  the  filing  from  column  into  line,  and  from  line  into  column,  to 
the  wearisome  tramp  step  ;f  and  above  all  what  could  the  appearance 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  '  Light  Armed'  and  the  '  Hunters'  have  re- 
sembled. Of  the  next  stage,  twelve  years  later,  we  have  more  de- 
tailed accounts.  The  war  having  broken  out  (1775)  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country,  it  was  determined  to  train  a  body 
of  troops  expressly  for  light  movements.  A  Light  company  was 
thus  added  to  each  regiment ;  the  men  accoutred  in  round  jackets 
and  pantaloons,  light  helmets  in  place  of  the  three  cornered  hat, 
were  to  carry  lighter  muskets,  to  have  each  man  a  woodman's  axe 
slung  at  his  waist,  and  were  to  be  exercised  in  new  movements 
specially  adapted  to  forest  warfare ;  consequently,  the  authorities 
judioiously  singled  out  Salisbury  Plain  as  the  most  suitable  plaoe 
for  them  to  acquire  their  new  manoeuvres,  and  here  a  large  camp  was 
formed   under  General   Howe.J      These  manoeuvres  which   have 

*  One  feature  of  their  camps  most,  we  think,  have  been  the  greater  frequency  of 
Military  Executions — an  old  plan  of  London  of  the  date  shows  near  Hyde  Park 
Corner  a  '  stone  where  the  soldiers  are  shot'  and  from  the  few  military  notices  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  such  punishments  would  appear  to  have  been  compara- 
rrely  speaking  not  unfrequent. 

f  The  lock  or  tramp  step,  to  which  all  flank  movements  were  at  this  time  made, 
was  intended  to  prevent  loss  of  distance  consequent  on  the  difference  of  the  space 
oecnpied  by  a  man  in  line  then  22  in.  and  in  file  reckoned  at  SO  in.,  hence  our  term 
*  lock  up/  It  was  a  step  of  10  inches  taken  with  a  bent  knee,  the  foot  being  made 
to  teU  on  the  ground.    It  was  of  oourse  restricted  to  parade  movement*. 

%  Williamson's  Elements  of  Military  arrangement,  1784. 
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since  been  embodied  in  the  ordinary  Infantry  drill,  consisted  of 
advancing  and  retiring  in  files  from  the  flanks  of  companies,  and 
forming  again  on  the  leading?  file  to  the  right,  left,  or  about.  The 
men  were  formed  in  two  ranks  in  place  01  three,  then  the  nsnal  ar- 
rangement, and  the  captains  marched  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
panies iu  file,  the  system  of  disengaging  to  the  flank  of  the  leading 
file  being  adopted  later  to  enable  the  officers  better  to  preserve  the 
step  and  time  of  the  head  of  the  column  in  route  marching.  As 
we  have  alluded  to  the  apparently  absurd  choice  of  Salisbury  Plain 
as  a  drill  ground  for  this  style  of  manoeuvre,  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  ask  if  this  error  is  not  often  repeated  in  the  present 
diy.  We  have  seen  (especially  abroad)  commanding  officers  drill 
battalions  so  perseveringly  over  broken  ground,  that  according  to 
our  old-fashioned  notions,  the  men  at  last  never  moved  steadily  even 
on  the  smoothest  drill  ground,  but  we  have  rarely  seen  light  drill 
practised  either  by  regulars  or  volunteers  on  the  ground  most 
suited  to  call  forth  the  individual  intelligence  of  the  skirmishers ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  open  country  appears  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  drill  instructors  imagine  they  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  sounding  endless  alarms  of  imaginary  Cavalry .* 

To  return  to  our  subject,  however,  rifles  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  come  into  actual  use  among  our  troops.  We  hear  of  them 
both  in  India  and  America.  One  writer  of  the  period  suggests — 
not  a  bad  suggestion  either— that  each  skirmisher  should  carry  a 
large  gimlet,  which,  being  screwed  into  the  trunks  of  trees,  would 
serve  as  a  rest  for  his  rifle,  or  as  a  means  of  ascending  them  if 
required. 

We  also  hear  of  experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  Royalty,  by 
an  officer  of  the  70th,  with  a  breech-loader,  to  fire  twelve  times  per 
minute,  which  however!  ended  in  a  failure. 

Later  came  "  Dundas."  Our  copy  of  this  work  is  dated  1788, 
which  we  believe  was  the  time  the  first  edition  was  given  to  the 
public.  The  Light  Company  is  here  directed  to  be  formed  into 
two  ranks,  the  line  being  three  deep,  the  right  subdivision  uuderthe 
captain  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  right  of  the  line,  the  left  subdivision 
under  the  lieutenant  in  rear  of  the  left;  when  directed  to  skirmish, 
the  subdivision  ran  round  the  flanks,  and  extended  their  files  at 
six  paces  in  front  of  the  line,  firing  vollies  by  alternate  ranks,  at 
signals  from  the  officers'  whistles.    No  supports  are  spoken  of. 

A  few  years  after  came  the  French  revolutionary  war,  and  a  great 
extension  of  the  employment  of  light  troops. 

*  It  is  carious  to  note  the  difference  which  improved  roads  must  have  effected 
in  the  movements  of  bodies  of  troops.  Let  our  readers  compere  the  difference  of  time 
required  for  moving  heavy  columns  in  file  or  with  a  front  of  three  as  in  Spain,  with 
that  required  when  moving  with  the  wider  fronts  which  modern  roads  or  lines  of 
railway  such  as  the  Trench  moved  along  in  Italy  in  1859  permit.  It  will  he  seen 
that  a  difference  of  front  of  even  one  file,  will  in  a  lengthy  column  make  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  time  required  for  its  movement.  This  will  of  course  he  still 
more  notable  if  obstacles  have  to  he  passed  en  route. 

D2 
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The  differences  in  title  and  costume  of  these  corps  now  became 
numerous  enough,  even  if  their  tactical  values  were  pretty  nearly 
equal.    Thus  we  had  the  riflemen  (proper)  as  in  the  60th  and  the 
old   95th,  now  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Light  Infantry,  as  the  43rd  and 
52nd,  and  others,  some  of  whom  affected  various  peculiarities  of 
dress,  thus  the  officers  of  the  43rd  wore  a  gorgeoos  scarlet  hussar 
dress,  with  Freneh  grey  pelisse,  in  which  costume  the  late  Sir 
William  Napier  is  represented,  in  the  spirited  portrait  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  recently  published  volumes  of  his  Life  and 
Correspondence ;  the  Light  Infantry  of  the  German  Legion,  who, 
with  their  green  umiforms  and  dark  grey  overalls,  and  heavy  German 
rifles,  were  in  reality  riflemen.     Mounted  Riflemen,  as  in  the  Regi- 
ment of  Hompesch,  who  were  bona  fide  Hussars ;  Chasseurs,  as 
in  the  Chasseurs  Brittaniques  and  York  Chasseurs ;   Foresters,  as 
in  the  Windsor  Foresters,  a  Light  Dragoon  Corps  ;*  Rangers  (Rifle- 
men), Guerriers,  as  in  the  Black  Guerriers  du  Nord,  amalgamated 
afterwards  with  the  mutinous  8th  West  India  Regiment ;  Voltigeurs, 
as  the  Canadian  Voltigeurs.     Green  uniforms,  as  in  the  Rifles ; 
black  in  the  Brunswick  Light  Troops ;  light  blue  faced  and  breasted 
with  light  green,  as  the  Calabrese  Corps ;  iron  grey,  faced  with  black, 
as  in  the  Glengarry  Corps ;  and,  though  scarcely  British  Troops,  we 
may  perhaps  add  the  brown  uniforms  laced  with  black,  of  the  Pot- 
tugnese  Ca^adores  which  figured  so  often  in  the  British  ranks  in  many 
a  hard  fought  field  in  Spain.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  numerous  corps 
of  Volunteer   "  sharpshooters,"    the  predecessors  of  our  modern 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.    Speaking  of  these  latter  corps,  we  may 
here  allude  to  some  associations,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
generally  known,  we  mean   those  among  the  clergy  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  cathedral  towns.     We  cannot  say  if  these  were  general, 
but  they  did  exist  on  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom.     We  have  our* 
selves  seen  the  uniform  and  accoutrements  which  had  thus  belonged 
to  a  right  reverend  and  highly  distinguished  prelate,  who  held  one 
of  these  dioceses  during  the  threatened  invasion,  and  who,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  population,  had  formed  those 
of  his  clergy  who  were  at  an  accessible  distance,  into  a  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Protection  of  the  Cathedral  Precincts.    The  uniform 
was  a  dark  green  one,  with  the  three  black  worsted  chevrons  of  a 
aerjeant  on  the  right  arm,  (for  he  had  judiciously  avoided  assuming 
any  higher  rank,)  and  the  rifle  was  of  the  pattern  known  as  Baker's, 
which  is  described  in  the  Hythe  "  Brown  Book/'  and  which  was 
then  the  common  weapon  in  use  for  rifle  corps. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  circumstance,  as  we  have  not  seen  it 
described  elsewhere.  Bishops  and  abbots  in  former  days  fre- 
quently took  the  field  in  their  secular  capacity  of  feudal  barons,  but 


*  ine  roresters  were  a  corps  or  rencibies— Sensible*,  as  some  wag  termed 
them,  on  the  pies  that  they  took  the  pay,  tnd  did  not  fight  the  French.  They  had 
been  raised  in  1794  in  the  Royal  Forest  of  Windsor,  which  had  not  then  been  dis- 
afforested, and  extended  over  17  parishes. 
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an  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  Grose's  Military  Antiquities 
will  show  how  rarely  the  clergy  have  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
realm  in  any  other  capacity  whatever. 

At  this  period,  when  our  shores  were  threatened  by  the  Boulogne 
flotilla,  the  first  real  improvements  in  light  manoeuvres  were  syste- 
matically practised  in  the  camp  at  ShornclifFe,  under  the  command 
of  the  late  Sir  J.  Moore.  The  force  consisted  of  the  43rd,#  52nd, 
70th,  95th  (now  Bifle  Brigade),  and  some  field  Artillery.  After 
some  time,  a  disturbance  occurred  at  some  of  the  "  shebeens"  which 
had  even  then  sprung  up  at  the  foot  of  the  camp  hill  in  Sandgate, 
between  the  men  of  the  70th,  and  of  the  artillery,  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  next  day  of  one  of  these  corps. 
As  the  artillery  could  not  be  spared,  the  70th  were  sent  off  to  Ports- 
mouth,  whence  they  shortly  after  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  thus 
losing  their  chance  of  subsequently  participating  in  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  was,  as  it  eventually  turned  out,  in  store  for 
the  three  other  corps,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  glorious  light 
Diviaion.f 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  GREEN  SUB. 

CAPTAIN  WRNTWOETH'S  STORY. 

We  were  Quartered  at  Chatham,  when  I,  a  young  fellow,  joined 
the  Corps.  1  had  been  little  in  society,  having  quitted  a  private 
academy  in  the  country,  to  imbibe  as  much  military  knowledge 
as  I  could  under  a  first-rate  crammer,  (a  clergyman  of  all  men,) 
who  took  pupils  to  prepare  for  passing  their  examination  for  a 
commission.  Well,  1  studied  hard,  having  the  ambition  to  take  a 
high  place  in  the  list  of  competitors.  The  result  was,  that  I 
passed  with  much  credit  to  my  teacher  and  myself,  having  almost 
the  most  marks  of  any  candidate  there.  .Receiving  my  commis- 
sion soon  afterwards,  I  had  joined  only  a  few  days  when  I  became 
the  hero  of  the  following  :  "  ower  true  tale/' 

A  party  of  ours  were  grouped  round  one  of  the  mess-room 
windows,  the  major,  two  of  the  captains,  a  lieutenant,  and  ensign 
or  two,  and  myself.  Some  of  us  were  sitting,  some  lolling  half 
out  of  the  open  window ;  some  standing  carelessly  close  by,  all  of 
us  looking  at  the  people  passing  along  the  barrack  square.  A 
lady  passed  the  window,  a  very  pretty  woman,  whose  graceful 
appearance  and  gay  yet  tasteful  dress  instantly  attracted  our  eyes 
towards  her. 

"  Gad,  what  a  beauty !"  cried  Major  Shuckburgh,  a  wild  old 

*  We  have  beep  informed  that  the  43rd  were  placed  under  Sir  J.  Moore's  orders 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  having  occurred  among  their  officers,  similar  to  those 
which  occurred  in  another  distinguished  Light  Corps,  ten  years  later.  We  cannot 
say  if  this  be  correct. 

f  Colonel  Leach's  "  Recollections  of  an  Old  Soldier." 
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fellow,  who  was  always  flattering  after  the  girls,  and  seemed, 
strangely  enough,  to  be  more  of  a  favourite  everywhere  than 
younger  and  handsomer  men.  "What  a  beauty  !w  continued  he, 
"Who  can  she  be?  Her  face  is  strange  to  me.  Weston,  my 
good  fellow !"  and  he  winked  knowingly  at  Captain  Weston, 
"  you,  if  any  one,  can  tell  who  this  rara  avis  is  !"  Meanwhile  my 
eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  the  pretty  tripping  figure,  so  light  and 
airy,  with  slim,  taper  ancles,  and  with  jaunty  waist  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  a  paletot  of  black  silk,  made  tight  to  the  shape. 
Weston's  quick  glance  at  once  detected  the  spell  that  held  me 
eaptive.  He  answered  as  quickly,  "That,  Major  I  that  lady  is  a 
very  lovely  young  milliner,  newly  come  to  dazzle  as  here  in 
Chatham,  and  though  very  proper  and  extremely  prudent  in  be- 
haviour, she  has  already  captivated  every  man  who  has  seen  her ! 
She  lives  with  an  old  aunt,  a  female  ugly  enough  to  serve  as  a  • 
good  foil  to  this  young  beauty.  I  see  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Quinn,  who  patronises  her  strongly.  Hallo !  Wentworth !  did  you 
notice  how  she  fixed  her  eye  on  you  just  now,  just  as  she  turned 
that  corner?  It  is  a  decided  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  I  see,  for  you 
have  evidently  lost  your  heart,  and  I  am  pretty  well  sure  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  you.  After  her,  my  dear  fellow  !  Qo  and  speak 
to  her,  say  some  soft  nonsense,  and  I  wpuld  bet  anything  that 
she  will  let  you  walk  beside  her  to  the  Lines,  a  favour  no  one  yet 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  win.  What  say  you,  Major?"  "Gad, 
the  young  fellow  is  in  luck,  I  say/'  replied  Major  Shuckburgh. 
"  I  fancied  she  looked  mighty  sweet  on  some  one  at  this  window,— 
perhaps  Wentworth  is  the  man,  perhaps  not,  but  such  a  charmer 
is  well  worth  looking  after.  Off,  my  boy  I  If  you  are  not  quick,  I 
shall  go  after  her,  and  make  eyes  to  her  myself !"  All  this  time 
I  had  been  arranging  my  hair  at  a  mirror  as  becomingly  as  I 
could ;  I  tightened  my  belt,  assumed  my  forage  cap,  and  set  off 
after  the  fair  enslaver  at  a  quick  pace,  and  soon  overtook  her.  Aa 
I  passed  the  guard  house,  the  guard  turned  out  to  salute  me,  bat 
seeing  me  hastening  after  a  lady,  drew  back  into  the  guard  room. 
Now  that  I  was  actually  following  her,  I  felt  nervous  and  fright- 
ened. I  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to  a  woman  except  my  mother 
and  sister,  and  Aunt  Penelope,  who  lived  with  us ;  so  now  my 
courage  began  to  ooze  out  very  rapidly.  I  determined,  however, 
to  persevere  in  following  her,  that  I  might  observe  where  she  went, 
and  at  the  latest  moment  I  would  go  up  and  say  something  to 
her,  for  I  felt  I  durst  not  return  to  barracks  without  doing  this, 
be  the  result  what  it  might. 

She  evidently  plainly  heard  me  approach,  and  knew  that  it  was 
an  officer  who  followed  her,  but  she  still  pursued  her  walk  at  the 
same  steady,  moderate  rate ;  neither  quickening  her  steps  in  the 
least,  as  if  frightened,  nor  slackening  her  speed  as  if  to  en* 
courage  me  to  loin  her.  No.  She  went  leisurely  up  one  street, 
and  down  another,  for  a  good  half  hour  or  more.     I  quickened  my 
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walk  and  passed  her,  then  went  slowly,  permitting  her  to  pass  me. 
This  manoeuvre  I  executed  more  than  once.  At  last,  when  I  was 
close  behind  her,  near  the  lanes,  she,  to  my  horror,  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  stood  right  in  front  of  me ;  looking  me  full 
in  the  face  quite  quietly,  and  with  an  air  of  modest  dignity  that 
struck  me  dumb. 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?"  she  said.  "  Tou  have  been  fol- 
lowing me  for  an  hour  nearly.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?" 
I  could  not  answer  her  a  word.  She  came  still  nearer  to  me  without 
the  slightest  boldness,  yet  perfectly  self-possessed.  "  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  my  name/1  she  continued.  "  You  are  mistaken 
about  me  1  think,  young  gentleman.  If  you  wish  to  know  my 
name,  here  is  my  card.  Mrs.  Colonel  St.  Aubyn."  She  held  her 
card  steadily  before  my  eyes  a  moment,  then  withdrew  it,  replacing 
it  in  her  card-case.  "My  husband/'  she  continued,  "has  rooms 
in  barracks,  and  I  often  visit  him  there.  I  presume  you  will  not 
think  of  following  me  now,  nor  will  you  probably  insult  me  again 
thus,  but  should  you  render  it  necessary,  I  shall  then  refer  the 
matter  to  Colonel  St.  Aubyn."  She  turned  round  and  went  com* 
posedly  on  her  way. 

I  need  hardly  aay  that  I  returned  pretty  crest-fallen  to  barracks. 
I  found  the  former  party  waiting  my  return  on  the  ramparts. 
Though  determined  to  maintain  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of 
my  rebuff,  the  fellows,  from  Major  Shuckburgh  downwards,  ques- 
tioned and  pumped  me  in  such  lawyer-like  style,  that  I  was 
forced  to  come  out  with  the  truth  in  all  its  details.  Of  course  they 
laughed  well  at  me  for  my  pains.  I  tried  to  bind  them  over  to 
keep  silence,  and  they  promised  this  faithfully,  but  from  various 
circumstances,  I  suspected  that  they  did  not  keep  this  promise  too 
strictly. 

Next  day  I  was  to  be  upon  a  court-martial  with  other  officers. 
Before  setting  off,  Major  Shuckburgh  drew  me  aside,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  Wentworth,"  he  began,  "  that  I  find  that  the  President  of 
the  court-martial  to-day  is  to  be  Colonel  St.  Aubyn.  Pray  Heaven, 
be  may  not  have  heard  of  your  escapade  with  his  wife  yesterday ." 
The  Major  paused,  looking  very  grave  and  anxious.  He  resumed. 
"  The  Colonel  is  infernally  jealous ;  as  well  he  may  be,  with  such 
a  pretty,  flirty  creature  for  a  wife,  and  younger  than  himself  by  a 
score  of  years  too.  He  is  a  dangerous  man,  a  duellist,  and  a  dead 
shot  He  has  winged  his  man  often,  and  indeed  killed  one  poor 
fellow  outright,  when  he  was  in  the  Austrian  service.  I  fear  Mrs. 
8t.  Aubyn  may  have  blabbed,  but  I  trust  not,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
trust  not.  Should  she  have  chattered,  however,  and  the  Colonel 
broaches  the  subject,  say  that  she  spoke  to  you  first.  This  will 
get  you  capitally  out  of  the  scrape." 

Here  now  was  a  pretty  predicament!  to  meet  the  husband  of  my  fair 
innamorata,  and  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  was  in  placable  mood, 
or  warlike  and  jealous  he  might  chance  to  be.     However,  all  went 
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off  peaceably  and  well.  The  Colonel  was  polite  and  pleasant,  and 
after  the  court-martial  was  concluded,  invited  us  all  to  lunch  with 
him  in  his  own  barrack -room.  Till  luncheon  was  ready,  we  strolled 
leisurely  about  the  square,  and  met  a  pony-carriage  driving  through 
the  gate ;  the  Colonel  led  the  way  to  the  carriage ;  we  all  followed. 
Colonel  St.  Aubyn  bent  down  to  speak  to  a  veiled  lady  who  was 
driving.    u  Wentworth,  come  here/'  he  said,  "  I  want  to  introduce 

?ou  to  my  wife/'  A  woman's  sweet  voice  said,  "  I  think,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  we  have  met  before !"  I  dared  not  look  up,  but  I  saw 
as  in  a  dream,  the  officers  bowing  respectfully  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  carriage  turned  out  of  the  barrack 
yard. 

Shortly  afterwards,  there  was  a  bespeak  night  at  the  Rochester 
Theatre.  A  brilliant  night  was  expected,  for  a  great  tragedian 
was  starring  it  through  the  provinces,  and  was  engaged  for  this 
evening.  All  the  garrison  and  the  neighbouring  gentry  were  to 
be  present. 

Major  Shuckburgh,  shortly  before  the  hour,  called  at  my  room 
and  kindly  proposed  that  I  should  go  with  him  and  join  some 
friends  of  his  in  their  box.  When  we  entered,  we  found  the  play 
had  already  commenced ;  and  the  lion  of  the  eveuing  having  re* 
covered  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of 
the  audience,  was  speaking  his  first  speech.  His  noble  appearance, 
and  rich  melodious  voice ;  his  air,  kingly,  and  full  of  dignified  grace, 
held  me  spell-bound.  I  listened  intently,  never  taking  my  gaze 
away  from  the  stage,  for  I  love  a  good  play,  nrnd  this  was  one  of 

Shakspeare's  best.   As  long  as was  acting,  every  one  looked  at 

him  alone ;  he,  by  the  might  of  his  genius,  seemed  even  to  infuse 
some  talent  into  the  common-place  crew  who  trod  the  boards  be- 
side him,  and  who,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  spoke 
and  acted  their  parts  as  Shakspeare  would  have  them  do,  without  rant 
or  whining,  without  exaggerated  gesture,  and  the  words  just  as  set 
down  to  them.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  grand  tragedian,  that  for 
the  time  he  rules  the  feebler  spirit  of  the  second  rate  actor,  and 
forces  him  to  the  ambitious  aim  to  second,  though  he  cannot  equal 
his  master ! 

I  bad  not  glanced  round  the  theatre  more  than  to  see  that  it 
looked  like  a  bed  of  gorgeous  tulips,  from  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  ladies  dresses,  and  the  gay  uniforms  of  scarlet  or  blue  faced 
with  gold  or  silver.  It  made  a  dazzling  picture,  even  in  that  mo- 
mentary glance/  I  did  not  then  remark  who  else,  besides  the 
Major  and  I,  occupied  the  box ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  when  the  stage  was  only  occupied  by  some  sort  of  walking 
gentleman,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  look  leisurely  round  the  house. 
Then  I  observed  that  Shuckburgh  stood  up  rather  in  front  of  me, 
though  a  little  to  my  right,  bending  forward  in  apparently  earnest 
talk  with  three  ladies  who  occupied  the  front  row  of  the  box.  The 
centre  one  talked  most,  and  she  seemed  to  be  narrating  something 
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very  amusing  to  the  others,  while  the  Major  chimed  in  now  and  then 
with  some  whispered,  but  no  doubt  funny  comment.  The  two 
ladies  at  the  sides  at  last  turned  round,  and  with  their  fans  over 
their  mouths,  evidently  to  conceal  the  laugh,  betrayed  involuntarily 
by  their  smiling  eyes,  they  looked  fixedly  at  me.  Yes,  at  me  I 
Heavens  I  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  The  other  lady  did  not  move,  but 
continued  to  converse  with  animation,  thougli  in  low  tones,  with 
Major  Shuckburgh.  Then  she  apparently  urged  him  to  do  some- 
thing, to  which  he  probably  needed  small  persuasion.  Instantly 
he  turned  to  me,  calling  out,  "  Wentworth,  my  boy  !  come  here/' 
and  made  way  for  me  beside  him.  Just  as  I  took  up  my  station 
there,  the  lady  moved,  and  turned  her  face  slowly  round  in  my 
direction,  and  Major  Shuckburgh  (looking  with  a  paternal  air  at 
each  of  us  alternately,)  said  with  much  pomposity,  "  Mr.  Went- 
worth, allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mrs.  Colonel  St.  Aubyn  !" 

Imagine  the  scene ! 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  crying  out.  As  it  was, 
I  was  as  near  fainting  as  possible,  though  fortunately  that  horror 
was  avoided.  But  the  lights  danced  before  my  eyes,  then  faded ; 
the  gay  uniforms  and  bright  coloured  dresses  all  melted  away 
together  before  my  vision  into  one  confused  mass.  A  cold  perspi- 
ration bedewed  my  forehead ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  my  heart 
beat  furiously,  and  the  blood  surged  upwards  to  my  brain.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  helplessly,  and  knew  no  more ;  for  at  this 
moment  some  kind  Samaritan  dragged  me  out  of  the  box,  and  into 
the  fresh  air,  not  one  second  too  soon.  The  feelings  of  the  last 
week  or  so,  and  my  inward  annoyance  therefrom,  cost  me  a  smart 
attack  of  brain  fever,  that  laid  me  prostrate  for  some  weeks.  My 
life  was  at  one  time  despaired  of,  I  believe,  but  T  struggled  through. 
After  a  lingering  recovery,  change  of  air  and  scene  were  ordered 
me,  and  I  remained  on  long  sick  leave  in  a  quiet  nook  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  solitary,  and  therefore  happy,  till  our  regiment  got  the 
route  for  foreign  service.  By  that  time  the  title  of  "The  Green 
Sub  :"  was  no  longer  appropriate  to  me.  My  misadventures,  with 
their  consequent  illness  and  serious  reflection  during  the  slow  re- 
turn to  convalescence,  had  bought  me  experience,  which  years  of 
heedless  frolic  might  not  have'  given ;  and,  when  I  headed  my 
company  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  I  trust  I  was  a  wiser,  though  per- 
haps a  sadder  man. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  LENGTH  OP  SERVICE  ON 
THE  MORTALITY  OP  THE  AEMY  * 

The  facts  and  figures  of  statistics,  however  eloquent  in  them- 
selves, become  doubly  so  when  we  know  the  circumstances  out  of 

•  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  British  Army.    By  Dr.  Guy.     Sanitary  and 
Medical  Reports,  Vol.  V. 
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which  they  arise.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  statistics 
of  mortality  relating  to  the  various  classes  and  occupations  of 
men.  Obviously  it  is  a  subject  of  universal  interest— since  every 
man  must  be  concerned  in  it.  Such  an  inquiry  reveals  to  us  our 
individual  chance  of  living,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  our  oc- 
cupation or  walk  in  life.  If  this  be  unsatisfactory,  the  very  fact 
suggests  the  adoption  of  means  to  counteract  the  adverse  effects 
of  causes  incidental  to  our  calling. 

Thus,  the  enquiry  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  eminently 
useful*  If  it  be  impossible  to  remove  all  the  causes  of  mortality, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  may  be  vastly  modified  or  dimin- 
ished. For,  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  diseases  which 
shorten  the  lives  of  the  community  P 

They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Overcrowding,  or  Want  of  Air. 

2.  Deficient  Exercise. 

8.  Defective  or  Monotonous  Diet. 

4.  Inadequate  Clothing. 

5.  Night- work  or  Night  Duty. 

6.  Exposure  to  Weather. 

7.  Intemperance. 

8.  Luxury  or  Luxurious  Living. 

9.  Dissipation. 

10.  Insufficient  Occupation. 
Now,  any  one  of  these  causes  will  contribute  to  increase  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  any  class  of  men ;  and  yet  many  of  them,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  may  co-exist  in  a  class  without  dispropor- 
tionally  increasing  its  rate  of  mortality.  To  show  this,  we  will 
first  give  the  death-rate  of  various  classes  of  men,  and  then 
inquire  into  the  number  of  the  causes  before  mentioned,  which 
account  for  the  respective  mortality  in  each.  The  mortality  of 
the  soldier  being  our  subject,  we  subjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the 
rate  as  compared  with  the  mortality  of  civilians  and  others. 
Death  per  10,000  per  annum  at  the  soldier's  ages. 

London  Fire  Brigade,  (ages  40-60.)        .         .     70 

Metropolitan  Police .76 

England  (Healthy  Districts.)  .     77 

Agricultural  Labourers 80 

Out-door  Trades  in  Towns 85 

Navy  (Home  Stations.)  ....    88 

City  Police 89 

England.  92 

24  Large  Towns. 119 

Manchester.  .  .         .         .         .  124 

Infantry  of  the  lane.  .         .         .  187 

Foot  Guards 204 

Household  Cavalry.  .  110 

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons.  .  138 
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The  civilians  thus  compared  with  our  soldiers  are,  in  all  cases, 
males  of  the  same  ages  with  the  soldiers  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  in  the  list — the  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
whose  ages  range  from  20  to  60. 

These  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade  or  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establishment,  occupy  the  most  favourable  position  in  the  table 
or  the  rate  of  mortality.  They  are,  as  appears  by  the  table,  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  mortality  of  only  70  to  10,000,  whereas  the 
Foot  Guards  suffer  a  mortality  of  204  in  10,000 — or  very  nearly 
three  times  as  many. 

As  before  stated,  the  ages  of  the  firemen  range  from  twenty  to 
sixty  and  upwards ;  and  there  is  or  was  recently  one  man  in  the 
service  in  his  70th  year,  quite  able  to  take  his  turn  of  duty  with 
the  rest.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  something  about  these  men, 
as  it  throws  light  on  our  inquiry.  They  are  carefully  selected — 
full  three-fourths  of  them  having  been  man-of-war's  men.  Their 
duties  are  severe  or,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means  light ;  for  each 
man,  on  the  average,  has  been  on  duty  at  the  stations,  or  on 
watch  on  premises,  damaged  by  fire,  three  days  and  three  nights, 
of  twelve  hours  each,  in  every  week  of  the  year.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  attendance  to  clean  the  engines  and  tools,  and  keep  the 
hose  in  order,  and  a  sort  of  engine-drill  for  the  younger  men 
twice  a- week.  The  men  have  also  to  attend  and  work  at  fires — 
where  they  are  in  the  midst  of  intense  heat,  steam,  and  smoke, 
saturated  with  water,  and  obliged  to  stand  in  elevated  situations 
exposed  to  severe  and  cutting  winds,  so  that  the  men  are  often 
seen  in  winter  literally  incrusted  with  ice.  They  are  sometimes 
called  out  by  fires  or  alarms  of  fires,  as  many  as  four  in  a  night. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  hard  duty  and  extreme  exposure, 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  men  is  highly  favourable.  For 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  establishment,  the  deaths  were  at 
the  rate  of  96  per  10,000 ;  while  for  the  last  twelve  years  they 
have  fallen  to  70  per  10,000.  We  should  state  that  both  these 
calculations  include  deaths  by  accident,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  employment,  have  not  exceeded  44  in  10,000, 
in  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  higher  mortality  of  the  early  period  is  attributed,  and  pro- 
bably with  justice,  to  less  careful  selection  of  the  men  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  the  moderate  rate  prevaling  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  twenty-five  years  is  evidently  due  to  the  unusual 
care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  comforts  and  health  of  the 
men,  who  live  either  at  the  stations  or  in  houses  provided  by  the 
establishment,  and  subject  to  careful  inspection.  The  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  several 
Fire  Assurance  Offices,  who  pay  the  men  liberally,  give  them 
plenty  of  warm  and  comfortable  clothing,  instruct  the  Medical 
Officer  and  Superintendant  to  look  narrowly  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  stations,  and  the  other  residences  of  the  men,   and  act 
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with  promptitude  and  liberality  on  any  suggestions  which  these 
efficient  officers  may  please  to  make. 

Now,  this  night  work  and  exposure  to  weather  of  the  fireman 
far  exceed  in  severity  the  night  duty  which  the  soldier  has  to  per- 
form, for  it  appears  that  the  soldier  is  on  guard  only  every  fourth  or 
fifth  night.  But  this  night  work  and  this  exposure  to  weather  being 
accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  of  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  men,  is  compatible 
with  the  very  favourable  rate  of  mortality  shown  in  the  table. 

On  the  other  hand,  night  work  and  exposure  to  the  weather 
cannot  of  themselves  occasion  the  great  mortality  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  since  it  appears  that  a  man  may  have  severe  night-duty 
and  much  exposure  to  weather,  and  yet  be  long-lived ;  and  this 
feet  is  confirmed  by  the  favourable  rate  of  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police,  when  compared  with 
the  Guards  or  with  the  Infantry  of  the  Line.  The  police  are 
much  more  exposed  to  night  work,  and  yet  their  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  far  below  that  of  the  foot-soldier. 

In  the  next  place,  we  will  take  the  sailor.  He,  also,  has  a  vast 
deal  of  exposure,  and  is,  moreover,  subject  at  night  to  another 
cause  in  our  list,  namely,  greatly  overcrowding.  His  diet,  too,  is 
monotonous,  and  sometimes  insufficient  in  quantity  and  defective 
in  quality.  Yet  the  sailor,  as  compared  with  the  soldier,  has 
a  favourable  rate  of  mortality,  because,  in  common  with  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  the  unwholesome  influences  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed are  counteracted  by  strong  and  varied  exercise  in  pure  open 
air. 

Fourthly,  we  come  to  the  agricultural  labourers.  They  are 
a  very  long-lived  class  of  men.  There  is  no  large  class  of  the 
community  that  lives  so  long.  Yet  these  men  attain  to  this  longe- 
vity in  spite  of  great  exposure  to  the  weather,  in  spite  of  great 
overcrowding  in  their  sleeping  places  at  night,  in  spite  of  un- 
wholesome dwellings,  in  spite  of  monotonous  and  scanty  diet,  and 
very  insufficient  clothing — in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  several  of 
those  evils  which  are  supposed  to  attach  to  the  condition  of  the 
soldier,  and  to  account  for  his  high  rate  of  mortality  and  short 
life  in  the  service.  The  obvious  inference  is  that,  a  man  may 
be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  he  may  be  greatly  over- 
crowded at  night,  be  ill-clothed,  badly  fed,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  untoward  circumstances — if  he  have  only  hard  daily  labour 
in  the  pure  open  air,  he  may  enjoy  good  health  and  attain  to 
long  life.  The  hard  daily  labour  in  the  open  air  proves  his 
salvation. 

Fifthly,  we  take  the  mortality  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
agricultural  labourer  at  thirty  years  of  ago  has  an  expectation  of 
forty  years  and  a  half,  whilst  the  English  aristocracy  has  an  ex- 
pectation of  only  thirty-one  years.  So  that,  between  the  agricul- 
tural labourer — with  all  his  privations  and  disadvantages — and 
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the  English  aristocracy — having  every  comfort  and  luxury  which 
wealth  can  purchase — there  is  a  difference  as  against  the  aristo- 
cracy of  nine  years  and  a  half! 

Now  this  startling  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  inquiry  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  length  of  service  on  the  mortality  in  the 
Army.     At  first  sight,  what  more  enviable  than  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy  ?  They  can  guarantee  themselves  against  all  the 
causes  which  undermine  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of  the 
poor ;  but  hereditary  wealth — whether  in  the  hands  of  men  born 
in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  or  out  of  them — has  this  serious 
drawback,  that  it  creates  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable, 
active,  vigorous,  exciting,  interesting  employment    Its  possessor, 
therefore,  naturally  falls  into  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  this, 
with  luxurious  living,    inevitably  shortens  his  days.     This  is  a 
most  important  fact,  because  it  bears  upon  the  mortality  of  the 
soldier,  and  illustrates  some  of  the  evils  of  his  condition.     Colonel 
Lindsay  tells  us  that  the  Foot  Guards  get  up  at  six  o'clock,  make 
their  beds,  clean  their  things,  and  get  their  breakfast  at  seven ; 
that  they  turn  out  at  half-past  seven  for  a  drill ;  but  that  if  it 
be  guard  day,  there  is  no  drill  except  for  defaulters.     The  men 
for  duty  are  paraded  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  finishes  the  day's 
drill  altogether.     There  is  evening  parade,  which  takes  haJf-an- 
hour ;  and  then  the  soldier's  time  is  his  own  till  tattoo,  which 
is  at  nine  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.     This  is  the  day  of  the 
soldier  not  on  guard,  or  not  belonging  to  a  company  out  for 
musketry  practice.      Now,  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  idle 
and  lounging  life : — "  Perhaps,"  says  Colonel  Lindsay,  "  no  living 
individual  suffers  more  than  he  from  ennui.     He  has  no  employ- 
ment save  his  drill  and  his  duties.  These  are  of  a  most  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  description,  so  much  so  that  you  cannot  increase 
their  amount  without  wearying  and  digusting  him.     All  he  has 
to  do  is  under  restraint ;  he  is  not  like  a  working  man  or  an 
artisan.      A    working  man  digs,  and  his  mind  is  his  own;  an 
artisan  is  interested  in  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged ;  but  a 
soldier  has  to  give  you  all  his  attention  and  he  has  nothing  to 
show  for  the  work  done."     Here,  then,  we  have  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  a  man  handed  over  by  our  military  system  for  a  prey 
to  listlessness,  idleness,  and   dissipation.     Setting  luxury  aside, 
in  which  certainly  the  foot-soldiers  has  no  meaus  of  indulging,  he 
is  subject  to  the  same  evils  which  beset  the  aristocracy  of  this  and 
all  other  countries — besides  the  influence  of  every  other  morbid 
cause  enumerated  in  the  list  which  we  have  given,  overcrowding 
or  want  of  air,  deficient  exercise,  defective  or  monotonous  diet, 
inadequate  clothing,  Ac. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  own  aristoctacy  suffer  less  from  the 
evils  of  luxury  than  the  aristocracy  of  other  countries,  this  happy 
result  is  due  to  that  love  of  enterprise,  that  fondness  for  work,  for 
work's  sake,  which  seems  born  and  bred  in  Englishmen  of  all 
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classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  This  it  is  that  saves  the 
aristocracy  of  England  from  that  extreme  degeneracy  into  which 
so  many  other  privileged  classes  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
fallen. 

The  aristocracy  then  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  short-lived  classes 
of  civilians.  As  a  class,  they  have  not  sufficient  employment  to 
maintain  them  in  health  and  vigour,  and  so  they  are  short-lived. 
The  next  class  consists  of  such  men  as  clerks,  compositors,  tailors  j 
they  work  in  close  and  crowded  rooms,  and  have  little  or  no 
exercise — and  they,  too,  are  short-lived.  Then  comes  the  class 
consisting  of  such  men  as  are  tempted  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  to  excess — such  as 
brewer's  draymen  and  licensed  victuallers ;  they  are  intemperate ; 
and  they,  too,  are  short  lived.  The  unfortunate  soldier  comes 
last  of  all — and,  as  before  stated,  he  is  exposed  to  every  morbid 
influence  in  the  entire  list,  excepting  luxury.  The  soldier  is 
over-crowded,  sleeps  in  a  close,  confined,  and  foul  atmosphere, 
has  not  such  exercise  as  is  calculated  fully  and  freely  to  develop 
his  frame,  with  defective,  monotonous  diet,  and  clothing  that 
does  not  afford  adequate  protection  from  the  weather,  especially 
when  he  is  on  night-duty,  which  he  performs  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances ;  finally,  he  is  given  to  intemperance, 
is  extremely  dissipated,  and  his  occupation  is  insufficient.  Such 
is  the  shortest-lived  class  of  all,  and  we  find  in  it  all  these 
causes  alleged,  in  explanation,  «some  by  one  person  and  some  by 
another,  but  all  of  them  by  persons  who  have  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect. 

The  statistics  of  this  serious  matter  disclose  another  important 
fact  having  the  closest  relation  to  our  argument.  By  referring 
to  the  mortality  table  before  given,  we  find  the  mortality  of  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line  and  Foot  Guards  is  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  Dragoons  and  Dragoon  Guards.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  a  soldier  and  something  more ;  he  is  a  soldier  and  a 
groom ;  and  every  one  who  knows  what  the  work  of  a  groom  is, 
knows  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  exertion  of  the  whole  body — 
not  simply  the  contracted  and  constrained  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  which  make  the  foot-soldier  at  drill  look  so  much  like  an 
automaton,  but  vigorous  movements  of  the  whole  frame,  good 
strong  developing  exercise  of  the  chest  and  body.  In  the  next 
place,  the  cavalry  have  more  space  by  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  than 
the  Foot  Guards.  These  two  advantages — vigorous,  varied,  and 
wholesome  exercise,  with  greater  space  in  barracks,  go  forth  to 
explain  the  very  different  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  among  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  effect  may  be  imagined  in  the 
state  in  which  the  latter  meet  the  soldier's  special  foes — fever 
and  consumption,  both  of  them  either  diseases  of  crowded  places,  for 
if  fever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  acute  disease  of  crowds,  consump- 
tion may  be  considered  as  their  chronic  malady.  Overcrowding 
is  certainly  one  of  the  efficient  causes  of  consumption. 
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So  much  for  the  mortality  of  soldiers  as  compared  with  the  morta- 
lity of  civilians  of  the  same  ages,  and  so  much  for  the  mortality  of 
the  infantry  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  for  the  year  1863,  recently  issued,  from  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  Commanding  Officers,  showing  the 
number  of  men  serving  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  five-year 
period  of  service  from  the  above  causes,  throughout  the  Army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  regiments  serving  in  Bengal,  from 
which  the  returns  were  not  available— the  whole  drawn  up  in 
such  a  manner  by  Dr.  Balfour  as  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  law  of  mortality,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  sufficient  numbers  under  observation  to  avoid 
accidental  irregularities. 

Of  the  total  strength  serving  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
144,129,  there  died  1,597  grouped  as  follows  according  to  the 
length  of  service :— • 

Under  5  years,  .  .     456 

5  to  10     „     .  .  .625 

10  to  15      „     .  .  .     183 

15  to  20      „     .  .  .     261 

20  and  upwards,  .  .       72 

The  ratio  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  strength  in  all  parts  of  the 

world  was  as  follows  : — 

Under  5  years'  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  4*60 ;  Mediter- 
ranean and  British  America,  4.21;  West  Indies,  St.  Helena, 
Cape  Ac.,  5*90;  Australia,  18*00;  Ceylon,  China,  Madras,  Ac., 
13 45  ;  Total,  644. 

From  5  to  10  years,  United  Kingdom,  8*71 ;  Mediterranean, 
and  British  America,  9'61 ;  West  Indies  Ac.,  15*36 ;  Australia, 
18*08 ;  Ceylon,  China,  Ac,  23*89 ;  Total,  13*46. 

Prom  10  to  15  years,  United  Kingdom,  12*50;  Mediterranean, 
Ac.,  7*63 ;  West  Indies,  Ac,  12*35 ;  Australasia,  24  21 ;  Ceylon, 
China,  Ac.,  2100;  Total,  14*25. 

Prom  15  to  20  years,  United  Kingdom,  19*75 ;  Mediterranean, 
Ac.,  25*95;  West 'indies,  Ac,  19*23;  Australasia,  29*80;  Ceylon, 
China,  Ac.,  40*84 ;  Total,  25*20. 

Prom  20  years  and  upwards,  United  Kingdom,  14,81 ;  Mediter- 
ranean, Ac.,  28*20 ;  West  Indies,  Ac.,  52*63 ;  Australasia  30*77 ; 
Ceylon.  China,  Ac.,  30*30;  19*63. 

The  total  ratio  per  1,000  strength  for  all  periods  is  as  follows  :— 
United  Kingdom,     ....       8*13 
Mediterranean  and  British  America,       7*57 
West  Indies,  St.  Helena,  Cape,  Mau- 
ritius,   10*11 

Australasia, 20*15 

Ceylon,  China,  Madras,  Bombay,      .     21*04 

Total  11*08 
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The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  each 
five-year  period  up  to  20  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reduction  in  the  ratio  among  the  men  of  20  years  and 
upwards  arises  from  the  facility  of  invaliding  men  of  that 
length  of  service  when  their  health  is  giving  way  and  they 
are  unequal  to  their  duties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the 
men  from  10  to  15  years'  service  is  very  trifling  over  that  of  the 
preceding  five  year  period.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  the  result 
of  the  examination  to  which  the  men  who  have  completed  their 
first  period  of  service  of  10  years  in  the  Infantry,  and  12  in  the 
Cavalry,  are  subjected  previously  to  re- engagement,  by  which 
many  men  labouring  under  chronic  disease  are  removed  from  the 
ranks  and  turned  upon  the  community.  To  this  process  of  eli- 
mination, therefore,  may  be  attributed  the  result  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  mortality  during  that  period  of  service  is  so  very 
slight. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  in  the  third  quinquennial 
period  in  all  the  groupB  of  foreign  stations  except  Australasia. 
This  reduction  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  number  of  men 
who  return  to  England  to  take  their  discharge  on  the  completion 
of  their  ten  years'  service.  The  exception  of  Australasia  probably 
depends  on  the  circumstance  of  the  troops  there  being  employed 
on  active  service,  and  the  number  who  claimed  their  discharge 
being  comparatively  small. 

In  the  French  Army  matters  are  just  the  reverse ;  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  with  increase  in  the  length  of 
service  during  the  first  ten  and  subsequent  years,  as  follows : — 

Proportion  of  deaths  per  1,000  in  1863. 

Under  1  year's  service,         .         .     13*65 

Prom  1  to  3  years'  service,  .     13*09 

3  to  5       „         „       .         .     10-12 

5  to  7       „         „       .         .       716 

7  to  10     „         „       .  6-22 

10  to  14      „         „       .  9-73 

Above  14  years'  service,       .         .       8*47 

In  addition  to  the  alleviations  of  the  French  service,  their 
system  of  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  tends  to  diminish  the 
rate  of  mortality.  During  half  the  year  a  great  many  soldiers 
are  thus  removed  from  the  influence  of  those  circumstances  which 
affect  injuriously  the  health  of  the  men,  and  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  leaves  is  given  to  the  old  soldiers  than  to  the 
young,  so  that  this  would,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  former.  The  number  thus  on  leave  is 
not  stated  in  the  Compte  rendu  for  1863 ;  but  in  1859  it  was 
64,461  in  a  force  of  550,994,  or  nearly  12  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  the  earlier  years 
of  service  may  be  thus  explained :   The  compulsory  service  in  the 
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French  Army,  by  which  the  men  are  removed  from  their  homes, 
often  unwillingly ;  are  forced  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life  for  which, 
in  the  tirat  instance  at  least,  they  have  no  liking ;  are»compelled 
to  change  all  their  ordinary  habits  of  life  and  to  adopt  others, 
many  of  which  are  not  congenial  to  their  tastes ;  and  are  con- 
gregated in  masses  in  barracks,  a  circumstance  at  all  times  pre- 
judicial to  health,  but  especially  so  to  the  young  soldier  drawn 
from  the  rural  population.  In  the  British  Army,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  enlistment  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  the  class  from  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  recruits  is  obtained  is  in  such  circumstances 
that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  is  usually  one  of  improve- 
ment in  many  respects  in  the  first  instance,  until  vigorous  consti- 
tutions give  way  to  the  influence  of  other  causes  of  mortality 
besides  theme  which  the  agricultural  labourer  can  successfully 
resist. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  which 
tend  to  produce  the  anomalous  result  shown  in  the  French 
returns,  of  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality  with  length  of 
service,  and,  consequently,  with  advance  of  age. 

Now,  every  one  of  the  causes  of  this  increasing  rate  of  mortality 
among  our  soldiers  from  length  of  service,  may  be  removed,  or 
at  all  events,  most  of  them  could  be  neutralised,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  firemen,  the  police,  the  sailors  and  others,  as  we  have 
shown. 

If  the  mortality  among  the  Infantry  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  want  of  proper  exercise,  let  there  be  improved  drills. 
Let  every  battalion  have  a  maitre  cParmes,  or  fencing  master,  as  in 
the  French  Army,  in  which  every  soldier  may  amuse  himself  with 
this  elegant  accomplishment.  Sword-exercise  would  be  still  more 
desirable  for  muscular  development.  Already  the  good  effects 
of  Military  Gymnastics,  experimentally  adopted,  have  become 
apparent.  Dr.  Boss  Jameson,  Inspector-General,  reports  of  the 
Central  Institution  at  Aldershot,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  overate  the  good  effects  of  the  training  there,  in  developing 
muscular  power  and  generally  improving  health.  According  to 
Br.  Crerar,  lately  Surgeon  of  the  Depot  Battalion  at  Parkhurst, 
most  recruits,  after  their  course  of  three  months  at  the  regulated 
exercises,  come  out  with  much  increased  physical  proportions, 
able  to  go  through  great  feats  of  strengthened  agility. 

But  even  in  this  salutary  adoption  of  the  French  system,  it 
seems  that  we  could  not  fail  to  bungle  in  England.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  all  the  French  soldiers  are  provided  with 
proper  suits  of  flannel  or  woollen  stuff  for  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, our  soldiers  were  allowed  to  engage  in  them  with  their 
cotton  shirts,  and  the  consequence  was  that  serious  cases  of 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  pulmonary  affections  resulted  from 
their  encountering  sudden  chills  on  the  cessation  of  their  exer- 
tions in  the  gymnasium  at  St.  John's  Wood  Barrack.     It  is  only 
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due  to  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  to  state  that  on 
the  matter  being  reported  to  him,  he  took  immediate  steps  to 
provide  the  men  with  a  flannel  or  light  serge  jacket  for  the  exer- 
cises, which,  we  trust,  has  been  generally  adopted. 

In  addition  to  gymnastics,  let  the  soldier  be  encour- 
aged to  take  every  kind  of  manly  exercise.  Let  every  barrack 
have  a  covered  space,  to  which  the  soldier  may  retreat  in  bad 
weather,  and  find  the  means  of  indulging  in  athletic  sports.  Let 
him  be  taught  singing,  as  the  French  teach  their  soldiers.  Take 
him  from  every  temptation  to  listless  idleness  by  tempting  him  with 
amusement — by  means  of  a  cricket-ground  in  all  country-barracks 
— or  perhaps  better  still,  by  tempting  him  with  profitable  em- 
ployment. If  there  be  in  our  army  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
trades,  let  means  be  taken  to,  "  Keep  their  hands  in,"  whilst 
serving  the  country,  and  in  a  manner  which  may  enable  them  to 
turn  a  little  money  in  their  pockets.  And  so,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  officers  who  were  appointed 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards  authori- 
ties, to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  instructing  and  employing  the 
soldiers  in  trades,  Ac.,  with  a  view  of  occupying  much  of  their 
spare  time  in  quarters,  has  apparently  led  to  a  satisfactory  deci- 
sion by  the  Government,  as  it  has  been  recently  announced  that 
a  sum  has  been  taken  in  the  Army  Estimates,  towards  inaugur- 
ating the  system,  and  a  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  effect  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having  had  under  his  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  allotment  of  garden -grounds  to  soldiers,  has 
decided  that,  at  camps  and  barracks,  the  cultivation  of  gardens 
shall  be  encouraged  by  the  grant  to  the  troops,  free  of  rent,  of 
such  portion  of  the  War  Department  land  as  can  be  spared  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  an  extent  that  may  be  required  to  supply  veget- 
ables for  the  use  of  the  corps  by  which  the  gardens  are  to  be  cul- 
tivated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  ordinary  difficulties  will  be  allowed 
to  surmount  or  long  delay  the  expansion  of  the  principle  to  such 
various  useful  and  skilled  labour  and  trades  as  the  men  can  be 
employed  on,  occupations  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  redound 
to  their  moral  and  physical  advantage  by  utilizing,  on  colonial 
service  more  especially,  the  many  idle  hours  and  listless  days  they 
have  to  pass. 

If  wq  were  wise  and  dared  to  raise  ourselves  above  routine  and 
prejudice  in  this  matter,  we  should  keep  the  soldier  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  dura- 
tion  of  life  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  favourable. 

With  regard  to  dissipation,  if  it  be  true  that  the  soldier  is  a 
dissipated  and  intemperate  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
health  will  suffer  most  seriously  from  those  causes.  Then  let 
us  do  our  utmost  to  create  and  bring  into  play  the  largest 
amount  of  counter-attractions  to  the  temptations  to  dissipation 
and  intemperance  which  are  known  to  assail  the  soldier. 
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The  first  and  greatest  cause,  however,  of  the  high  mortality 
of  the  soldier  is  the  wholly  insufficient  space  allotted  to  him  in 
barracks  and  in  hospitals.  Then,  let  us  hear  no  more  about  the 
Tentilation  of  the  present  buildings.  Let  us  have  no  pottering 
experiments  to  bring  fresh  air  into  these  narrow  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  spaces. 

Will  nothing  be  done  for  the  soldier,  in  the  matter  of  improv- 
ing his  condition,  after  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
for  the  sailor — nay,  even  for  the  prisoner  ?  For  three  quarters  of 
a  century  the  condition  of  the  sailor  has  been  in  constant  course 
of  improvement.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Captain  Cook 
demonstrated  by  the  example  of  his  voyages  round  the  world, 
that  the  sailor's  life  might  be  preserved  from  scurvy  and  the 
other  fatal  diseases  which  afflicted  him.  Three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  John  Howard  proved  that  gaol-fever  might  be  rooted 
out  by  the  same  means  which  we  are  now  invited  to  apply  to  our 
barracks ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  be  contradicted  in  declaring  that 
the  treatment  and  condition  of  our  prisoners  are  an  honour  to 
the  age,  if  not  better  than  they  deserve  as  the  enemies  of  society. 
What,  then,  should  we  not  do  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
country,  who  have  enabled  us  to  hold  our  position  among  the 
nations  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  fearfully  sudden  death  of  my  father,  Mr.  Leigh  of  Apperley, 
from  a  fall  in  the  hunting  field,  was  followed,  only  one  year  after- 
wards, by  that  of  my  mother,  who  had  pined  away  visibly  from  that 
moment,  and  who  died,  if  ever  woman  did  die,  from  that  old- 
fashioned,  yet  not  less  fatal  complaint — a  broken  heart. 

My  mother  was  a  gentle,  loving  woman,  whose  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  bound  up  in  her  warm-hearted,  though  rough-mannered 
husband  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  they  were  a  happy  pair,  unsuited 
as  was  the  jolly  fox-hunting  squire,  to  a  wife  so  femininely  soft  and 
graceful  as  my  mother. 

My  sister  Amy  was  but  ten,  and  I,  Edmund  Leigh,  was  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  when  thus  left  orphaned,  and  1  may  say,  home- 
less; for  though  a  small  ancestral  property,  strictly  entailed, 
would  be  mine  on  attaining  majority,  at  present  we  were  both 
nearly  penniless,  and  poor  Amy  literacy  so;  as  my  father,  (thought- 
less by  nature  and  proudly  confident  in  his  robust  health  and  giant 
frame)  had  neglected  to  save  any  of  bis  income,  trusting  to  future 
years  to  enable  him  to  lay  by  enough  to  secure  Amy  from  want. 

But  future  years  were  not  granted  him,  and  his  death  was  so 
instantaneous,  that  not  even   a  moment's  consciousness  was  em- 
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bittered  to  him  by  reflections  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
past  generous,  yet  improvident  hospitality,  in  which  he  and  my 
mother  had  so  greatly  delighted,  even  when  secretly  aware  that  their 
income  scarcely  warranted  them  to  indulge  in  it. 

A  distant  relative  (who,  at  my  mothers  earnest  request,  became 
oar  guardian)  after  her  death,  took  Amy  to  live  in  his  family,  and 
placed  me  at  a  school  in  the  neighbouring  county,  where  none  but 
pupils  of  good  family  were  received. 

Ipstone  Rectory  was  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harrowbv ; 
and  though  it  was  but  a  school,  the  place  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  mere  abode  of  formality  and  disagreeable  tasks,  (varied  only  by 
the  occasional  holidays  which  rendered  a  return  to  its  walls  more 
distasteful,)  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  nothing  but  what  is  pleasant 
to  remember,  in  connection  with  these,  my  school-days,  and  with 
my  master.  Doctor  Harrow  hy,  though  the  strict  tutor  in  his 
schoolroom,  yet  swayed  us  rather  by  the  law  of  love,  than  by 

Sunishment,  excepting  in  the  very  rare  cases,  where  some  serious 
elinquency  led  him  to  treat  the  offender  with  severity,  tempered 
with  justice. 

Out  of  school,  he  was  kind  and  cheerful  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  and  whilst  acting  like  an  affectionate  and  indulgent 
parent  towards  us,  yet  was  so  wise  and  judicious  in  his  conduct, 
that  he  never  led  us  to  indulge  in  any  undue  familiarity  in  our  inter- 
course with  him,  nor  tempted  us  to  ever  forget  the  respect  that  was 
his  due  from  all  of  us. 

We  indeed  all  loved  and  revered  him ;  flew  to  him  to  confide  to 
his  sympathising  ears  our  various  little  joys,  or  boyish  griefs  and 
annoyances;  sure  of  meeting  a  merry  smile  for  the  one,  or  a  kind 
and  cheering  word  to  encourage  us  to  bear  the  other. 

In  our  play  hours,  too,  we  had  no  abler  assistant  than  the  worthy 
rector  of  Ipstone.  He  it  was  who  helped  to  paint  and  decorate  the 
tiny  pinnace — a  joint  stock  property — which  floated  on  the  pretty 
lake  near  the  Rectory  meadow,  and  in  which  we  took  great  pride. 
He  it  was  who  saw  that  our  matches  at  cricket  were  played  with  all 
proper  temper  and  fairness,  and  that  no  undue  advantage  was 
taken  with  a  novice  at  the  game. 

To  the  younger  boys  he  was  an  invaluable  help;  never  refusing 
his  aid  in  the  important  manufacture  of  a  new  kite ;  or  his  counsel 
in  their  arrangement  of  new  pictures  and  slides  for  the  Magic 
Lantern  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  busy  attention  to  his  boys  and  their 
pursuits,  no  one  was  ever  so  ready  or  willing  as  he  to  hasten  to 
tend  over  the  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  and  to  speak  the  words 
that  tell  of  eternal  life  into  the  ear  of  the  dying  sinner,  and  by 
gentle  kindness  and  earnest  striving,  win  the  almost  despairing  one 
back  to  the  path  of  purity  and  peace ;  no  one  could  minister  to  a 
"  mind  diseased,"  or  ease  a  sorely  burdened  conscience  with  such 
tender  sympathy,  such  christian  love  as  did  this  good  man. 

His  pupils  were  his  children,  for  though  once  married,  he  was 
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now  a  childless  widower ;  but  he  remembered  the  time  when  young 
voices  had  saluted  him  as  "  father,"  and  he  loved  all  children  for 
the  sakes  of  those  who  were  not. 

The  favourite  boy  among  us  at  Tpstone  was  Rowland  Wentworth, 
the  last  branch  now  left  of  a  once  goodly  tree. 

His  father,  Major  Wentworth,  though  himself  untitled,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  English  barons,  whose  possessions  had 
once  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  surrounding  country,  and 
whose  wealth  was  once  great.  Civil  war,  however,  and  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it,  had  sorely  diminished  the  lands  when 
Rowland's  paternal  grandfather  inherited  the  estate  of  Wentworth 
Tower,  but  with  common  care  and  prudence,  he  might  still  have 
retained  those  he  actually  possessed,  and  transmitted  them  undimi- 
nished to  his  son  Major  Wentworth,  who  was  married  to  a  young 
and  lovely  wife,  yet  left  her  at  his  country's  call  to  join  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula. 

But  the  elder  Wentworth  was  a  gambler,  and  a  gambler  cares 
only  for  self,  and  selfish  enjoyments.  Thus,  when  (on  recovering 
from  a  severe  wound)  Major  Wentworth  again  rejoined  his  family, 
he  found  that  his  father  had  squandered  away  the  greater  part  of 
his  estate,  and  that  nothing  remained  of  his  ancestral  possessions 
but  Wentworth  Tower  and  its  demesne,  which,  being  under  strict 
entail,  his  father  durst  not  touch.  Whether  it  was  a  gleam  of  late 
remorse  and  repentance,  or  that  the  dread  of  meeting  the  son  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  injured,  hurried  his  death,  could  never  be  known, 
but  Major  Wentworth  never  saw  his  father  alive.  The  letter  that 
brought  the  announcement  of  his  son's  arrival  in  England,  was  the 
signal  for  the  father's  laying  an  impious  hand  upon  his  own 
life.  Such  was  Major  Went  worth's  welcome  to  his  native  land  after 
the  perils  and  pains  of  the  battlefield. 

But  there  was  a  loving  heart  and  a  happy  home,  waiting  and 
watching  for  his  coming.  After  the  first  pang  of  agonising  grief 
at  what  could  not  be  altered  now,  was  over,  Wentworth  and  his 
Isabel  felt  that  they  had  yet  much  to  live  for,  and  much  to  rejoice 
in,  and  that  the  world  was  a  happy  one  after  all.  A  new  tie  was 
soon  added  to  cement  their  affection  still  more  closely,  if  possible, 
by  the  birth  of  Rowland,  their  first  and  only  child. 

The  boy  was  delicate  and  ill  to  rear,  and  it  was  with  perhaps  scarcely 
less  fear  than  love  that  they  watched  the  spark  of  life  that  fluttered 
so  feebly  in  his  frail  body.  But  love  and  careful  tending  had  their 
reward  in  the  increased  strength  and  gradually  improving  health  of 
Rowland,  till  every  successive  year  added  fresh  health  and  strength 
to  his  frame,  and  at  last  they  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  a  very 
model  of  childish  beauty  and  vigour.  The  Major's  mind  was  of 
too  active  a  cast  to  permit  his  body  to  remain  long  inactive,  so, 
having  no  longer  forts  to  scale,  or  folorn  hopes  to  lead,  he  set 
about  improving  to  the  utmost  his  little  domain  of  Wentworth 
Tower. 
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The  Tower  itself  was  a  very  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  old  Norman  Keep,  occasionally  met  m  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  nooks  of  "  Merry  England,"  making  one  admire  the 
good  taste  of  the  "  Knights  of  old/'  that  led  them  to  fix  thus  on 
the  fairest  spots  and  the  richest  scenery  among  which  to  place  their 
baronial  castles.  Outwardly  and  inwardly  all  care  had  once  been 
taken  to  keep  Wentworth  Tower  not  merely  in  perfectly  habitable 
condition  throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  to  add  to  it  every 
comfort  and  luxury  that  the  more  refined  tastes  of  its  late  and 
present  inhabitants  required,  and  thus  it  was  a  home  in  the  truest, 
fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  active  assistants  of  Major  Went- 
worth, under  his  directions,  beautified  the  noble  grounds;  which 
however,  latterly,  while  his  father  lived,  had  been  suffered  to  get 
overrun  with  weeds;  and  thinned  and  modified  the  underwood, 
which  also  had  been  permitted  to  increase  till  it  became  a  thicket 
almost  impassable.  This  system  of  order  and  improvement  went 
on  undisturbed  for  several  years,  till  at  last,  the  scene  of  home 
happiness  (too  bright  for  earth)  was  clouded  over  by  the  death  of 
Major  Wentworth  very  unexpectedly.  The  closed  op  wound  which 
was  snpposed  years  ago  to  be  perfectly  cured,  burst  open  one  day  after 
some  violent  exercise,  and  unhappily  the  flow  of  blood  wis  so 
sudden  and  profuse  as  completely  to  exhaust,  (ere  styptics  could  be 
applied)  the  already  weakened  frame  of  Major  Wentworth,  and 
within  a  few  hours,  the  happy  Isabel  was  a  weeping  widow. 

Not  entirely  despairing  though,  deep  and  true  as  was  the  grief 
she  felt.  Perhaps,  had  she  been  left  altogether  desolate  she  might 
have  despaired,  so  deeply  did  she  feel  her  husband's  loss.  But 
now,  thanks  to  a  merciful  God,  she  had  a  child  to  love  and  live  for 
and  a  well-grounded  hope  hid  in  her  own  breast,  that  he  whom  she 
loved,  was  not  lost,  but  only  gone  before  her  to  heaven,  and  still 
the  memory  clung  to  her  of  the  sweet  words  of  Faith  and  Christian 
hope  with  which  he  had  formerly  cheered  and  soothed  her,  when 
desponding  fears  for  her  boy's  life  had  clouded  her  early  married 
life,  otherwise  so  happy. 

She  would  not  despair,  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  son  who  was  now 
all  that  remained  to  her,  and  to  whom  the  deep  fervid  love  lavished 
once  on  his  father,  was  now  transferred,  in  all  its  strength  and 
purity.  Such  were  Rowland's  parents,  and  such  was  his  home, 
and  I  shall  now  introduce  Rowland  himself  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  we  first  met  at  Ipstone  Rectory. 

From  the  first  moment  of  meeting  he  received  me  with  almost 
brotherly  kindness;  attracted  perhaps  by  pity  for  my  orphaned 
state,  and  a  desire  to  remove  my  evident  timidity  caused  by  the 
instinctive  shrinking  that  many  boys  feel  on  entering  a  school  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  total  stranger.  Rowland  was  stronger  and 
older  than  I,  and  conseqnently  well  fitted  to  defend  me,  should  I 
be  led  into  any  school-boy  scrapes,  and  1  felt  convinced,  while 
gazing  on  his  frank  yet  determined-looking   countenance,   that  I 
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had  certainly  gained  a  valuable  ally,  and  adopted  him  as  such  at 
once.  Though  I  was  greatly  inferior  to  Rowland  in  all  good 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  we  had  at  times  a  vein  of 
thought  and  sympathy  so  far  alike,  that  it  drew  us  closer  together 
and  we  soon  became  fast  friends. 

We  had  also  feelings  something  similar,  in  the  regard  we  cher- 
ished, he  for  his  living  mother,  and  I  for  the  memory  of  my  dead 
one ;  which  circumstance  led  to  frequent  and  serious  colloquy  be- 
tween us,  till  soon  I  seemed  to  know  Wentworth  Tower,  and 
Rowland's  mother,  as  if  I  had  been  to  her  another  son. 

Of  his  father  he  seldom  spoke. 

With  all  his  filial  love  and  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
(and  they  were  great)  there  was  something  so  appalling  and  strik- 
ing in  the  death  of  Major  Wentworth,  dying  thus  in  a  moment 
from  the  wound,  so  long  apparently  healed,  as  to  have  given  no 
cause  for  alarm,  that  his  youthful  son's  imagination  had  been  so 
startled  and  shocked  at  the  sad  event,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  scene.  But  his  mother  I  his  gentle,  noble 
mother ! 

In  her  his  warmest  love  centred,  and  she  was  the  constant  theme 
of  his  praise.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  when 
Christmas  and  its  holidays  approached.  Rowland,  knowing  that 
Sir  Frederick  Halstone,  my  guardian,  (an  austere  man,  who  in  his 
proud  reserve  cared  little  for  the  disappointment  I  should  probably 
feel  at  passing  my  holidays  at  school,)  had  not  vouchsafed  me  an 
invitation  to  the  Manor,  persuaded  his  mother  to  obtain  my  guar- 
dian's permission  that  1  should  accompany  him  to  Wentworth 
Tower. 

And  now,  how  dazzlingly  bright  dawned  the  23rd  of  December  I 
Our  luggage  had  been  dispatched  by  the  carrier,  and  we  ourselves 
were  whirled  along  in  the  doctor's  chaise  to  the  village,  (lying  half- 
way to  Wentworth,)  at  which  place  ponies  were  to  meet  us. 

Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  of  that  pony  ride  I  The 
road  smooth  and  hard  with  the  influence  of  a  long  continued  frost, 
resounded  to  our  merry  songs  and  laughter;  and  the  influence  of 
our  own  buoyant  spirits  seemed  transfused  into  our  steeds,  so 
gallantly  they  bore  us  on. 

At  last  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  to  a  massive  gate,  flanked 
by  two  small  towers,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  lodge ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  galloping  steeds  speedily  brought  to  the  gate  an  old 
man,  whose  eyes  brightened  up  on  seeing  the  young  master,  and 
who  wished  us  both  a  right  merry  Christmas,  and  welcome 
home. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  approach  to  the  Tower  was  by  a  very  long  avenue  of  ancient 
oak  trees  of  a  height  and  bulk  such  as  impressed  even  my  thought- 
less youthful  mind,  with  a  sense  of  their  singular  magnificence.  Not 
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one  tree  was  deficient  in  this  grand  avenue,  and  they  all  seemed 
as  if  planted  at  the  same  moment,  so  perfectly  alike  in  siie  were 
they,  and  so  uniform  in  height.  At  the  end  of  the  vista,  the  noble- 
looking  Tower  loomed  gloomily  forth.  But  it  was  gloomy  only  in 
itsvastness;  for  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the  broad  lawn  on 
which  it  stood,  I  observed  that  a  profusion  of  climbing  plants 
covered  the  walls  even  to  the  upper  casements ;  and,  with  their 
sweet  scents  and  varied  blossoms  gave  to  the  place  a  gayer  look 
than  at  first  sight  I  could  have  imagined  it  possible  the  old  grey 
stones  could  wear. 

In  the  roomy  stone  porch,  which  was  carved  in  many  uncultivated 
quaint  devices — stood  a  noble  female  figure,  in  whom  I  at  once 
recognized  Mrs.  Wentworth  from  her  son's  description.  £he 
advanced  to  meet  us,  and  after  embracing  Rowland,  folded  me,  too, 
affectionately  in  her  arms,  thus  giving  me  truly  a  son's  welcome 
home.  There  was  about  Mrs.  Wentworth  aUo,  the  same  undefinable 
but  resistless  charm  that  made  Rowland  himself  please  all  with 
whom  became  into  association ;  an  attraction  certainly  not  depen- 
dent on  mere  beauty  alone,  though  both  mother  and  son  were  un- 
deniably handsome,  bat  rather  on  their  expression.  There  was 
something  very  sweet  and  feminine  in  Mrs.  Wentworth's  every 
look  and  gesture,  and  yet,  the  firm,  full  lip,  with  its  calm  decision 
of  expression,  plainly  showed  that  in  the  hour  where  such  aid 
was  needed,  she  could  be  the  wine  and  careful  counsellor  too. 

There  are  many  very  amiable  and  really  loveable  people,  whom  it 
takes  time,  and  a  full  experience  of  their  merits  to  make  us  look 
upon  with  affection,  but  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  not  one  of  those 
persons. 

Ton  had  scarcely  been  an  instant  in  her  presence,  ere  you  felt 
a  regard,  a  confidence  in  her.  A  secret  attraction  toward*  her, 
that  made  you  at  once  her  lover  or  her  friend;  and,  boy  as  I  was, 
I  yielded  at  once  to  the  spell  in  full  confidence  of  her  goodness. 
Ere  many  moments  had  elapsed,  I  was  speaking  to  her  of  Apperley, 
of  my  parents — my  sister  Amy,  and  of  my  schoolboy  pleasures,  as 
if  we  had  been  friends  for  years,  and  she  smiling  on  me.  Surely 
there  never  before  were  such  holidays  as  these,  so  full  of  enjoy- 
ments !  Every  hour  seemed  winged,  and  flew  past  on  the  pinions 
of  some  fresh  pleasure  I 

Now  we  were  skating,  now  shooting,  now  taking  sleigh  rides 
on  the  forest-skirted  road ;  now  dancing  Sir  Roger  de  Cnverley 
with  the  friends  whom  Mrs.  Wentworth  invited  to  meet  us.  And 
(dearest  enjoyment  of  all)  listening  to  the  grand  old  organ,  or 
joining  our  voices  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's,  while  she  sang  some  fine 
old  chnunt  accompanied  by  its  full  chords — she  played  oeautifully. 
Sometimes  we  read  aloud  some  favourite  volume  beside  her  embroi- 
derery  frame;  then  she  in  her  turn  took  the  book  and  read  while 
we  drew — for  painting,  Rowland  had  a  rare  and  decided  talent,  and 
I  humbly  followed  in  his  footsteps,  though  I  never  became  a  true 
artist,  as  he  did. 
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Sometimes,  at  long  intervals,  she  yielded  to  oar  petitions,  and 
while  she  warbled  some  sweet  Spanish  ballads  taught  to  her  by  her 
husband,  she  accompanied  herself  on  the  guitar  which  he  had 
brought  her  from  Spain,  and  which  seemed  so  suited  to  her  white 
graceful  fingers.  But  seldom  did  she  venture  on  this  indulgence, 
for  the  memory  of  the  dead  was  still  too  fresh  to  be  lightly  touched 
upon ;  and  sometimes  the  beautiful  song  died  away  iuvoluntarily  in 
a  gush  of  silent  tears,  but  she  bravely  struggled  against  sorrow. 
Hours  and  days  at  Wentworth  sped  away  so  fast  in  their  unclouded 
happiuess,  that  they  were  too  soon  over ;  but  long  ere  we  left  the 
Tower,  a  deep  deep  interest  for  my  sister  Amy  had  been  awakened 
in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  she  had  won  from  me  a 
promise,  that  if  my  eloquence  availed  aught  with  our  guardian, 
Amy  should  become  her  guest  at  no  very  distant  period.  Again 
back  at  Ipstone.  A  schoolboy's  life  in  general  presents  but  little 
variety,  and  ours  at  Ipstone  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

The  doctor,  as  I  said  before  by  his  example,  and  also  his  tutor's, 
ruled  chiefly  by  kindness,  so  that  except  on  one  or  two  very  rare 
occasions,  harshness  or  punishment  were  things  we  scarcely  knew 
by  name.  The  Rectory  pupils  had  now  been  so  long  under  one 
roof  together,  that  we  all  perfectly  knew  each  other's  dispositions, 
and  strove  to  live  in  love  and  peace  with  each  other. 

At  last  this  state  of  calm  happiness  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
arrival  of  Walter  Trevor,  a  West  Indian,  the  heir  and  only  son  of 
a  man  of  immense  wealth,  and,  as  such,  one  who  had  been  in- 
dulged in  each  freak  and  fancy  of  an  unusually  capricious  temper. 
The  consequence  of  such  injudicious  training  was  that  Walter,  who 
by  nature  was  generous  and  noble  in  disposition,  had  been  formed 
into  as  great  a  tyrant  as  ever  breathed.  Soon,  too  soon,  in  our 
little  peaceful  republic  there  broke  out  symptoms  of  dissension  and 
rebellion  (for  evil  spreads  more  rapidly  than  good),  and  now,  alas ! 
those  who  formerly  lived  together  as  brethren,  were  beginning  at 
times  to  feel  jealousy  and  envy  of  each  other,  rising  up  mutually  in 
their  breasts. 

Walter  Trevor  was  past  fourteen,  and  at  that  age,  if  a  boy  has  been 
thoroughly  spoiled  by  having  his  own  will  constantly  made  law,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  difficult  task  to  check  or  reform  him.  This  painful 
duty  was  set  about  quietly,  but  with  much  firmness  by  Doctor 
Harrowby,  and,  though  Walter  vented  his  rage  in  threats  and  in- 
sulting replies  to  the  Doctor's  mild  remonstrances  on  his  indecorous 
behaviour,  the  punishment  ordered  by  Doctor  Harrowby  to  be  im- 
posed on  him  was  only  a  few  hours'  solitary  confinement  in  his 
chamber. 

Walter  would  have  better  borne  more  active  measures,  even  though 
they  had  involved  some  bodily  pain  to  him.  For  that  he  did  not 
care,  he  was  strong  and  vigorous,  and  would  have  suffered  a  caning 
with  defying  boldness,  and  a  stoicism  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  for 
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be  was  of  a  determined!  reckless  nature.  But  this  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  that  a  boy  of  another  temper  would  have  borne  quietly, 
without  any  feeling  but  that  it  was  merited,  had  an  opposite  and 
very  bad  effect  on  Walter. 

He  said  nothing  aloud,  but  sulkily  muttering  something  that  no 
one  could  make  out,  followed  the  usher  who  was  deputed  to  see 
him  to  his  chamber.  The  door  was,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  shut, 
but  not  locked ;  as,  though  he  wished  to  punish  Trevor,  he  hoped 
he  might  depend  on  his  honour  not  to  leave  his  room,  without  per- 
mission from  himself. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  school-room  door  was  opened 
hurriedly,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  the  housekeeper,  entered,  with  a  pale 
face  and  brimful  of  direful  tidings.  We  saw  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  was  utterly  unable  to  articulate  from  fear  and  con- 
sternation, but,  after  a  moment,  she  gasped  out  the  words  :  "  Mas- 
ter  Trevor — hanged  himself !"  There  was  an  instant  rush  of  many 
feet  to  Trevor's  room,  all  striving  who  would  be  first. 

There  we  found  the  rash  boy,  lying  corpse-like  on  his  bed,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  help,  pale,  clammy, 
and  rigid  in  appearance.  Doctor  Harrowby,  however,  on  examina- 
tion, discovered  that  the  spark  of  life  still  lingered,  though  faintly, 
and  every  moment  threatening  extinction.  Restoratives  were 
instantly  administered,  gen  lie  friction  cautiously  applied  to  the 
limbs  that  were  already  becoming  chilled,  and  at  last  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Trevor  gradually  revive,  though  still  very  faint 
and  pallid.  On  enquiries  being  made  of  Mrs.  Smith,  we  learned 
the  manner  of  her  discovery  of  what  Trevor  had  done,  and  how  she 
opportunely  happened  to  be  in  time — and  just  in  time — to  be  of 
service  to  him.  While  going  her  rounds  through  the  Rectory, 
seeing  that  the  new  housemaid  had  neglected  none  of  her  duties,  she 
passed  Trevor's  chamber,  which  was  on  the  second  floor.  She  was 
startled  at  hearing  a  noise,  like  that  of  a  person  leaping  from  a 
height,  followed  directly  by  a  choking,  or  groaning  sound,  which 
alarmed  her  greatly.  Following  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
threw  open  the  door,  and  discovered  Trevor  dangling  by  his  hand- 
kerchief against  a  wall,  on  which  were  fastened  hooks  for  holding 
clothes,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  his  light  figure.  Another 
moment,  and  all  would  have  been  over,  for  he  was  already  in  the 
agonies  of  strangulation,  and  death  very  near.  In  an  instant  she 
had  him  down,  and  on  the  floor ;  but,  in  her  zeal,  she  nearly  finished 
what  he  had  begun,  for  in  trying  to  break  or  loose  the  knot  of  the 
handkerchief,  she  pulled  it  so  tightly,  as  not  only  to  pain,  but  nearly 
to  choke  him. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well/'  however. 

Walter  was  undressed,  laid  snugly  in  bed,  and  Doctor  Harrowby 
(after  giving  him  a  sleeping  draught,)  left  him  to  quiet  repose, 
while  he  improved  the  occasion  to  his  remaining  pupils,  by  sundry 
feeling  remarks  on  the  consequences  of  unbridled  passions,  and  the 
crimes  they  lead  to  when  suffered  to  obtain  the  upper  hand. 
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Next  morning  Trevor  awoke,  perfectly  restored  to  health,  bat 
bowed  down  with  a  keen  sense  of  shame  for  the  boyish  folly,  (that 
might  have  been  deadly  sin,)  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  It  was 
the  taming  point  in  his  life. 

Before  he  came  to  join  as  down-stairs,  the  doctor  exacted  a 
solemn  pledge  from  each  of  as  individually,  that  we  would  never 
even  hint  to  any  one,  much  less  to  Trevor  himself,  a  word  regard- 
ing yesterday's  unhappy  transaction.     We  gladly  promised. 

Dr.  Harrowby  had  a  very  long  and  fatherly  conference  with 
Trevor,  and  both  seemed  sad  and  serious  when  they  came  down 
together  to  the  schoolroom. 

From  that  hour,  there  was  a  decided  and  strange,  yet  very 
pleasant,  change  in  Trevor's  character  and  manners,  evident  to  all. 
From  being,  as  I  already  said,  a  boy  disposed  to  play  the  tyrant 
on  all  occasions,  a  bully  to  the  younger  boys,  and  insolent  even  to 
his  seniors,  he  became  mild  and  polite  to  all  his  comrades,  pleased 
with  our  toys  and  games,  and  anxious  to  share  his  possessions  of 
books  or  playthings  with  others  less  wealthy.  In  short,  from  being  the 
one  black  sheep  in  a  peaceful  flock,  he  became  rather  like  the  pet 
lamb  among  as  from  his  changed  temper.  The  rash  attempt  at  self- 
destruction  was  of  course  never  alluded  to,  save  once  by  himself — 
when  he  said  that  he  had  never  had  any  really  fixed  purpose  of  des- 
troying himself,  but  curiosity  to  know  the  sensations  of  hanginsr, 
and  a  desire  to  annoy  and  hurt  Dr.  Harrowby,  had  been  the  feel- 
ings uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  acted  rashly  on  this  impulse. 

He  never  thought  the  climax  would  be  so  speedy,  but  imagined 
he  should  hang  composedly  and  without  much  injury  till  some 
one  came  and  released  him,  and  that  then  there  would  be  "such 
a  row  made/'  as  he  elegantly  termed  it.  But  the  sensation 
of  choking  strangulation  came  with  his  first  leap ;  his  eyes  were 
already  losing  their  power  of  sight,  and  had  not  Mrs.  Smith 
fortunately  been  led  by  her  sense  of  tidiness  to  examine  the 
boy's  sleeping  rooms,  in  another  moment  all  would  have  been 
over,  and  regret  and  repentance  alike  fruitless  for  Walter. 

From  that  day  poor  Mrs.  Smith  found  a  liberal-handed  friend 
in  the  warm-hearted,  though  impulsive  and  passionate  West 
Indian,  who  never  forgot  her  timely  aid. 

She  was  a  widow,  struggling  hard  to  maintain  a  large  family 
by  her  daily  industry,  when  Doctor  Harrowby  in  charity  proposed 
that  she  should  become  housekeeper  at  the  Rectory ;  a  pro- 
position gratefully  accepted,  when  made  a  year  ago.  As  her  eldest 
girl  was  then  old  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  youngest  children, 
she  could  be  spared  from  home.  Trevor,  by  the  indulgence 
of  his  parents,  was  always  amply  supplied  with  money. 

With  the  impulse  of  a  boy,  he  would  at  once  have  showered  this 
bountifully  on  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but  on  taking  the  doctor  into  council, 
it  was  decided  that  the  eldest  boy  should  be  bound  apprentice  to 
the    village  carpenter,  the  younger  children   sent   to   the  dame 
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school,  and  that  during  their  absence,  their  sister  should  daily 
for  some  hours  attend  the  village  Marchande  dee  Modes  to  learn 
dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Thus  was  an  event,  which  had  been  so  gloomy  and  portentous 
in  its  threatenings,  turned,  through  the  interposition  of  a  Merciful 
Providence,  into  an  agent  of  good,  towards  a  poor  but  deserving 
family. 

CHAPTKR  in. 

"  Gome,  boys,  who  is  for  a  swimming  match  to-day  V*  shouted 
out  one  of  our  fellows,  Tom  Walton,  his  cheery  voice  resounding 
from  one  end  of  the  playground  to  the  other. 

"Come,  boys,  who  will  join  me?*'  I,  and  I,  and  I,  was  the 
instant  reply;  for  swimming  was  an  accomplishment  on  which 
we  all  greatly  prided  ourselves,  and  in  which  the  Hector,  feeling  its 
usefulness,  encouraged  us  all  to  become  adepts. 

"  We  must  not  forget,  '  doctor's'  orders  about  having  the  boat 
with  us,  however/'  said  Rowland,  who  in  the  anticipation  of  plea- 
sure, was  not  forgetful  of  Doctor  Harrow  by 's  rule,  that  one  of  the 
ushers  should  always  be  near  and  accompany  us  in  a  boat,  in  case 
of  cramp,  or  of  any  accident  occurring. 

"  We  shall  ask  Mr.  Andrews  to  go  with  us,  and  to  be  umpire  as 
to  which  one  among  us  the  merit  of  premier  swimmer  is  due ;  and 
oh,  how  gloriously  we  shall  enjoy  a  plunge  in  the  cool  water  in 
this  broiling  June  day  I  Not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  a  leaf  here, 
and  all  so  sultry  and  still  1  just  as  one  can  fancy  a  day  in  India. 
But  only  look  how  invitingly  the  bright  water  glances  in  the  sun- 
light !  A  bath  will  be  delicious,  so  refreshing  after  our  noisy  game 
at  cricket." 

So  off  we  ran,  a  merry,  thoughtless  crew,  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Andrews  was  speedily  seated  in  the  boat  along  with  Johnston,  an 
elder  -pupil,  who  lazily  declined  joining  the  group  of  swimmers, 
despite  much  good-humoured  joke  and  banter  on  his  want  of 
enterprise. 

Foremost  in  the  race,  as  foremost  in  the  graver  duties  and 
honourable  struggles  of  the  schoolroom,  were  the  two  most  equally 
matched  among  us,  Wentworth  and  Trevor.  On  we  swam,  diving, 
shouting,  and  whooping  in  our  glee,  till  we  were  longer  in  the 
water,  and  farther  from  the  point  of  embarkation  than  ever  we 
ventured  before. 

We  needed  Doctor  Harrowby's  "Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
gone  far  enough/'  to  moderate  our  outrageous  spirits,  and  guide 
us  so  as  to  know  when  it  was  best  to  return.  His  very  look  so 
keen,  so  decided,  was  law  to  the  wildest  of  us.  Andrews,  though 
a  worthy  man,  and  a  learned  scholar,  was  so  simple,  and  so  very 
good-natured,  that  seeing  our  evident  enjoyment,  he  did  not  like 
to  insist  on  our  leaving  the  water,  after  a  lengthened  stay,  though 
it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  do  so,  having  exceeded  our  usual  time. 
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Heated  as  we  had  been  by  oar  severe  practice  at  cricket,  the  after 
fatigue  of  so  long-continued  a  stretch  at  swimming  told  heavily  on 
our  already  wearied  limbs,  though  we  had  been  hitherto  sustained 
by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  water,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
boyish  spirit  of  emulation  to  exert  to  the  utmost 

All  at  once,  Wentworth  threw  up  his  arms,  with  a  loud  cry, 
and  sank  under  the  water.     Trevor  dived  after  him  instantly,  and  * 
all  swam  towards  the  spot  where  we  saw  the  widening  circle  of 
bubbles. 

But  at  this  anxious  moment,  I  caught  a  sight  of  Wentworth 
rising  senseless  near  me,  and  with  one  spring  towards  the  floating 
body,  I  grasped  it  and  supported  it  to  the  boat,  which  was  now 
close  by;  and  into  which  poor  Wentworth  and  I,  and  also  Trevor, 
(exhausted  with  his  desperate  exertions  and  previous  fatigue)  were 
instantaneously  lifted,  all  perfectly  helpless  for  the  moment. 

By  dint  of  cautious  rubbing,  Wentworth  was  in  a  short  time 
so  far  restored  as  to  sigh  faintly  ;  and  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
the  oars,  the  boat  was  soon  at  our  little  pier,  from  whence  Went- 
worth was  carefully  borne  to  the  Rectory,  and  alt  necessary  remedies 
promptly  applied.  We  three  friends  were  instantly  put  into  our 
warm  beds,  and  hot  drinks  given  us,  and  after  hearty  repose,  we 
awoke  next  morning  with  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  agitating 
ecene  of  the  preceding  day.  This  event  (in  which  Wentworth, 
Trevor,  and  I,  were  equally  interested)  bound  us  mutually  to- 
gether in  still  closer  alliance  than  before,  and  from  that  day  we 
were  almost  inseparable.  ' 

In  those  first  memorials  of  my  school  days,  I  have  touched 
seldom  and  very  slightly  on  the  name  of  my  sister,  and,  on  her 
appearance  and  disposition  not  at  all.  This  neglect  arose  from  no 
want  of  regard,  but  merely  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
years  of  my  residence  at  Ipstone  Rectory,  I  had  only  met  Amy  for 
a  short  period  at  each  time,  and  that  too  at  very  distant  intervals. 

My  worthy  guardian,  though  he  very  faithfully  and  honourably 
discharged  every  legal  duty  towards  Amy  and  myself,  yet  was  a 
man  of  great  formality  and  coldness  of  manner,  amounting  almost 
to  sternness.  He  did  not  seemingly  consider  that  among  his 
duties,  was  that  of  fostering,  (by  frequent  and  kindly  intercourse 
with  each  other,)  the  natural  feelings  of  affection  that  should  always 
subsist  between  brother  and  sister,  more  especially  with  those  left 
parentless  so  young  as  we  were. 

In  the  four  years  during  which  1  had  been  a  scholar  at  Ipstone, 
I  had  passed  three  vacations  at  Wentworth  Tower ;  the  remainder 
had  been  passed  at  Hal  stone  Manor,  (the  seat  of  Sir  Frederick 
Halstone,  my  guardian,)  and  the  last  twice  I  had  been  accom- 
panied by  Trevor  and  Wentworth,  by  invitation  of  Sir  Frederick. 

Midsummer  came  round  again,  and  so  this  was  the  last  vacation 
we  should  all  be  together,  (for  my  two  friends  were  soon  to  pro- 
ceed to  Oxford)  Sir  Frederick  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  my  urgent 
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letter,  begging  his  leave  to  ask  them  to  go  with  me  to  Halstone, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  being  abroad  on  account  of  her  health  at  this  time. 
Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since  I  last  saw  Amy,  and  I  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  change  that  so  short  an  interval  had 
made  in  her  personal  appearance. 

I  had  left  her  a  s*eet  pretty  child.  She  was  now  a  lovely  girl 
of  nearly  fifeeen,  tall,  and  slenderly  formed,  and  fresh  and  delicate 
in  bloom  as  a  rosebud  just  opening. 

She  had  the  silken  golden-coloured  hair,  we  read  of  in  old 
ballads,  but  which  alas !  is  so  rare  to  meet  in  real  life. 

Till  Walter  Trevor  saw  Amy's  hair,  he  never  could  find  any 
truth  or  reality  in  a  quaint  fancy  in  one  of  my  favourite  ballads. 

The  verse  describes  a  lord's  son,  who  is  forced  to  leave  the 
"  May"  of  his  own  choice,  and  marry  a  nobler  and  richer  one, 
whom  his  father  had  chosen  for  him  and  betrothed  him  to  long 
years  ago.  At  the  altar  stone,  and  also  at  the  wedding  supper, 
the  bride's  eye  is  attracted  by  a  dazzling  bright  ring  on  the  bride- 
groom's finger,  a  ring  so  beautiful,  she  cannot  help  wishing  for 
it.  She  begs  him,  as  a  token  of  affection,  to  give  her  that  ring, 
which  she  takes  for  a  rich  golden  one. 

It  is  a  tress  of  his  true  love's  hair  which  he  had  sought  and 
obtained  of  her,  while  saying  eternal  farewell  to  each  other  at  their 
last  meeting,  and  which  he  always  wears.  The  ending  of  the  story 
is  very  melancholy.  The  ballad  is  beautiful,  and  really  so  little 
known,  T  make  no  apology  for  here  inserting  it. 

AN   OLD   ENGLISH    BALLAD. 

The  Lord's  son  stood  at  the  clear  spring  head, 

The  May  on  the  other  side, 
"  And  stretch  me  your  lily  hand/1  he  said, 

For  I  must  mount  and  ride. 

"And  reach  me  a  kiss  across  the  brook, 

And  a  lock  of  your  yellow  hair, 
Come  summer  or  winter,  I  ne'er  shall  look 

Again  on  your  eyes  so  fair. 

"  Bring  me  my  coal-black  steed,  my  squire, 

Bring  Fleetwood  forth,"  he  cried ; 
"  For  three  score  miles  he  must  not  tire, 

To  bear  me  to  my  bride. 

"  His  foot  must  be  swift  though  my  heart  be  slow, 

He  carries  me  to  my  sorrow, 
To  the  Earl's  proud  daughter  I  made  my  vow, 

And  must  wed  her  on  the  morrow." 

The  Lord's  son  stood  on  the  altar  stone. 

The  Earl's  proud  daughter  near. 
"  And  what  is  that  ring  you  have  gotten  on 

You  kiss  so  oft  and  dear. 
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"  Is  it  a  ring  of  the  yellow  gold, 

Or  something  more  precious  and  bright  ? 

Give  me  that  ring  in  my  hand  to  hold, 
Or  I  pledge  you  no  trotli  to-night." 

"  It  is  not  a  ring  of  the  yellow  gold, 

But  something  more  precious  and  bright, 

But  never  shall  hand  save  my  hand  hold, 
This  ring  by  day  or  night." 

"  And  now  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Give  the  ring  I  pray  ! 
You  may  take  ray  lands,  you  may  take  my  life, 

But  never  this  ring  away." 

They  sat  at  the  board  and  that  lady  bright, 

tied  wine  in  a  goblet  poured, 
"And  pledge  me  a  health,  sweet  sir,  to-night, 

My  husband  and  my  lord !" 

The  cup  to  his  lips  he  had  scarcely  pressed 

When  he  shudd'ring  drew  his  breath, 
His  head  sank  down  on  his  heaving  breast, 

Aud  he  said,  "  it  is  death — it  is  death  ! 

"  Oh,  bury  me  under  the  gay  green  shaw, 
By  the  brook,  'neath  the  heathery  sod, 

Where  last  her  blessed  eyes  I  saw, 
Where  her  blessed  foot  had  trod !" 

In  jest,  I  had  written  for  a  lock  of  Amy's  hair,  made  into  some 
ornament,  and  she  had  plaited  it  skilfully  into  the  shape*  of  a  ring, 
that  at  a  little  distance  might  well  pass  muster  as  a  cunning  pro- 
duction of  the  jeweller's  art,  formed  out  of  fine  gold ;  and  as  such, 
for  an  entire  day,  was  it  regarded  by  the  chosen  few  to  whom  I 
duly  took  care  to  display  ir,  but  only  at  a  very  safe  distance.  I 
had,  however,  gained  my  aim ;  which  was  merely  to  convince  the 
critical  Walter  Trevor  that  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  beauty 
and  romance,  in  what  seemed  at  first  only  quaint  and  far  fetched 
conceits,  in  many  of  my  favourite  "legends  of  the  olden  time." 

Certainly,  Trevor  at  once  owned  lhat  he  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  there  being  3uch  hair  as  that  of  my  pretty  Amy ;  and 
had  he  been  so  far  favoured  as  to  behold  her  some  moonlight 
night  with  her  fair  losks  floating  around  her  like  a  golden  shower, 
bathing  and  disporting  herself  in  the  ocean  waves  that  flowed  into 
Halstone  buy,  I  have  not  a  doubt  he  would  have  taken  up  the  idea 
that  he  had  looked  upon  a  live  mermaid  in  propria  persona,  and  no 
amount  of  quizzing  laughter,  or  incredulity  from  others  would 
have  shaken  his  belief  in  his  own  eyesight.  This  visit  to  Halstone 
seemed  a  very  decisive  one,  so  far  at  least  as  poor  Walter  was  con- 
cerned, and  if  1  could  judge  from  a  certain  conscious  shyness  in 
her  manner  and  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  perhaps  to  Amy  also. 
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Now  that  he  had  ou I  grown  his  boyish  follies,  and  that  reason 
had  taught  him  that  he  ought  to  subdue  his  imperious  temper, 
his  natural  good  sense  lei  him  to  bridle  his  passion,  and  fairly 
conquer  it  so  that  you  would  but  rarely  see  a  young  man  so  attractive 
as  Trevor.  His  age  was  little  more  than  nineteen,  but  the  intense 
darkness  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  the  clear  soft  olive  of  his  complexion, 
his  powerful,  but  beautifully  built  figure,  (already  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  height,)  all  gave  promise  of  a  noble  specimen  of  manhood  ; 
to  which  the  grave  beauty  of  his  unfrequent  smile  added  a  charm, 
not  easily  to  be  looked  on  with  impunity  by  a  simple  girl  brought 
up  in  such  country  solitude  as  Amy  had  hitherto  been,  and  evi- 
dently she  was  pleased  with  him.  There  was  much  quiet  dignity 
in  Trevor's  manners,  more  than  is  often  seen  in  one  so  young ; 
but  it  did  not  look  out  of  place,  as  his  character  was  naturally 
rather  reserved,  .excepting  towards  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  It  was  Trevor's  cherished  wish, 
that  either  Rowland  or  I  should  become  his  brother,  by  wedding 
his  only  and  dearly  beloved  sister  Madeline. 

She  had  lately  returned  to  her  West  Indian  home  from  a  Pari- 
sian boarding-school,  at  which  she  had  been  placed  as  a  mere  child, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  left  it  as  perfectly  in  accom- 
plishments, (Walter  doubted  not,)  as  the  little  miniature  sent  him 
from  Paris,  showed  that  she  was  already  perfect  in  beauty. 

I  feared  that  Walter's  "  castles  in  the  air,"  in  reference  to  Row- 
land and  myself,  had  in  regard  to  either  of  us,  small  prospects  of 
realization. 

The  fairy  figure  and  brilliant  eyes  of  Halftone  had  already  made 
a  deeper  Impression  on  the  heart  of  Wentworth  than  was  advisable, 
considering  the  improbability  of  her  father,  Sir  Frederick's  consent. 

Wentworth,  though  of  an  ancient  and  diminished  family, 
was  poor;  and  it  was  only  with  many  sacrifices,  (which  her  love 
to  him  made  her  count  light,)  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  now 
enabled  to  send  her  son  forth  to  the  university  in  a  style  befitting 
his  station  and  old  hereditary  name  of  which  she  was  justly  proud. 
I  said  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  lands  belonging  to  Wentworth 
Tower  estate  had  been  sold,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  do  so,  by 
Major  Wentworth's  spendthrift  father;  as  much  property  remained 
as  gave  a  small  jointure  to  Rowland's  mother.  The  remainder  was 
trifling,  but  had  hitherto  sufficed  Rowland's  school  expenses,  and 
the  necessary  outlay  for  repairs  at  the  Tower.  As  young  Wentworth 
had  a  decided  genius  for  painting,  his  teacher  advised  him  to  be- 
come an  artist  by  profession,  and  as  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  willing 
he  should  do  thi««,  he*  in  spare  moments,  studied  zealously  for  this 
end,  resolving  after  the  expiry  of  the  proposed  year  at  Oxford,  to 
go  to  Germany  and  Italy,  more  especially  Rome. 

He  had  too  much  proper  pride  to  imagine  that  a  man  degrades 
himself  in  striving,  by  honourable  means,  to  replace  the  wealth  that 
has  been  squandered  in  folly  by  others.     There  was  no  shame  in 
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such  an  aim.  Nay,  he  rather  prided  himself  on  the  idea  that  by  the 
honest  industry  of  his  hand,  he  miglW  perhaps  restore  the  name  and 
house  of  Went  worth  to  all  their  pristine  greatness. 

But  even  while  pleasing  his  fancy  with  this  hope,  he  painfully 
felt  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  indulgence  in  visions  in  regard 
to  Alice  Halstone  that  too  probably  might  never  be  realized,  at  all 
events,  not  for  years.  No !  he  would  bind  her  by  no  promise,  he 
would  not  even  speak  one  word,  or  shew  by  one  look,  how  depen- 
dent his  life's  future  happiness  was  on  the  very  thought  of  calling 
her  his ;  he  would  be  calm  and  silent.  "  Yes,  Edmund ! "  he  said 
to  me  once,  when  he  had  confided  to  me  his  future  plans  and  pros- 
pects, "  I  will  leave  her  free  to  wed,  if  she  sees  another  she  can  love 
better  than  she  can  me ;  I  would  not,  for  worlds,  by  confessing  my 
love,  bind  her  to  an  engagement  that  must  perforce  be  clandestine, 
since  I  too  well  know,  that  in  my  present  poverty,  it  were  hopeless 
to  expect  Sir  Frederick's  consent  to  our  becoming  engaged.  I  shall 
strive,  as  never  man  strove  before,  to  gain  a  place  in  the  world's 
esteem.  I  shall  work,  as  never  man  worked  before,  to  win  wealth 
and  honours ;  and  then  I  will  return,  and  if  she  is  still  unfet- 
tered, free  to  love  me,  and  willing  to  receive  my  love,  then  will  I 
confess  it;  and  she  shall  own  that  never  heart  beat  for  woman  so 
warmly,  so  fondly  as  mine,  never  man  has  loved  woman  so  truly  as 
she  is  beloved  by  Rowland  Wentworth."  For  my  own  part,  If 
Edmund  Leigh,  of  Apperley,  had  not  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  without  having  my  own  private  thoughts 
as  to  bright  eyes  and  graceful  figures,  and  I,  (indeed  I  may  say  all 
of  our  pupils),  when  snugly  ensconced  in  the  Rectory  pew  on  Sun- 
days, did  not  spare  our  glances  at  the  youthful  beauties  who  adorned 
the  well-cushioned  pew  of  Miss  Withrington,  the  lady  superinten- 
dent of  "  Abbey  House  Establishment,  for  the  Board  and  Education 
of  Young  Ladies/'  in  Ipstone  village. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  that  a  certain  Miss  Kate  Mark- 
ham  had  made  with  our  sensitive  hearts,  I  am  ready  to  own  I  was 
more  smitten  with  the  eyes  that  looked  out  upon  me  from  a  certain 
little  miniature,  than  was  at  all  correct,  considering  that  I  was  only 
as  yet  a  boy,  scarcely  seventeen,  and  one  who  had  to  carve  out  his 
way  in  the  world  at  the  point  of  his  sword,  (a  military  life  -being 
what  my  own  taste  and  my  guardian's  choice  pointed  to.) 

There  was  something  very  dazzling  to  me  in  those  same  brown 
eye?,  and  if  the  little  miniature  did  not  flatter  her,  Madeline  Trevor 
was  surely  a  charming  creature. 

But  then  1  thought  of  the  immense  wealth  which  was  her  portion, 
and  felt  how  little  it  wa3  likely  (even  with  her  warm-hearted 
brother's  air-built  castles  to  encourage  me,)  that  Madeline  and  I 
should  meet  or  love;  and,  meeting  and  loving,  should  win  consent 
from  her  parents,  to  what,  in  point  of  fortune,  was  so  unequal  a 
match. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  AND  THE  NAVAL  ACTION  OFF 

LISSA. 

The  violence  of  the  attacks  on  Admiral  Persano  made  by  the 
newspapers  would  hardly  be  equalled  in  any  country,  except  perhaps 
in  Spam,  previous  to  the  recent  restrictions  on  the  press.  A  memoir 
of  him,  written  by  one  whose  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  biassed 
from  the  fact  that  he  styles  him  the  Benedek  of  the  Italian  navy ; 
but  with  this  drawback  we  are  disposed  to  accept  it  as  truthful,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  written  by  a  correspondent  who  resides  at  Florence, 
and  who,  therefore,  writes  under  the  risk  of  being  called  upon  to 
defend  his  statements  at  the  point  of  the  word  or  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol.     The  admiral  is  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  a  member  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  provinces.     After  having  served  as  a  page  at 
Court,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  cadet  about  1825.     As  little  was 
heard  of  the  Sardinian  Navy  on  til  recently,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  though  this  is  made  something  of  an  accusation  against  him, 
that  nothing  was  heard  of  him  previous  to  184-8,  in  which  year  it 
was  announced  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
To  him  was  entrusted  the  conveyance  of  the  Sardinian  contributions 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.     His  wife,  who  is  an   English- 
woman, and  a  sister  of  a  writer  in  the  '  Morning  Post'  at  that  time, 
caused  an  article  very  favourable  to  him  to  be  inserted  in  that  jour- 
nal.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an  English  newspaper  had  spoken  of 
an  officer  of  the  Sardinian  navy  and  as  the  d*  Azeglio  ministry  at  that 
time  was  paying  assiduous   court  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  article 
written  by  Persano's  brother-in-law  was  translated  into  Italian,  and 
published  in  every  newspaper  in  the  Kingdom.  But  the  clever  way 
in  which  he  had  navigated  his  ship  up  the  Thames,  tempted  him  to 
repeat  the  same  experiment  on  the  return  voyage.     Less  fortunate 
this  time,  he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  sand  bank  in  the  Channel,  which 
gave  rise  to  such  an  outcry  that  he  was  removed  from  active  service, 
and  made  commandant  of  the  port  of  Genoa,  where  he  remained 
through  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  War;  it  was  not  until  1860  that 
Count  Cavour  promoted  him  to  the  grade  of  rear-admiral  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  small  squadron.    It  is  said  that  the  reason  of 
Persano  being  selected  by  Count  Cavour  was,  because  he  was  so 
completely  unknown,  that  nobody  was  jealous  of  him  ;  and  Cavour 
was  complimented  on  having  by  his  choice  avoided  stimulating  the 
petty  jealousies  which  existed  in  the  navy.   Count  Cavour  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  Ancona  fleet  in  the  same  year,  and  that  of  Gaeta 
in  1861.    1862  found  him  a  minister  and  a  deputy,  on  his  Quitting 
office,  fiatazzi  nominated  hirn  an  admiral  on  the  active  list,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  electors  of  Spezzia  declined  to  re-elect 
him.     He  was  subsequently  nominated  senator.     To  complete  this 
account  of  him,  it  may  be  added  that  he  is  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
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and  is  never  seen  otherwise  than  in  a  velvet  waistcoat,  white  gloves, 
and  highly  perfumed.  The  writer  evidently  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  is  a  dandy ;  else  there  is  nothing  injurious  to  the  re- 
putation of  an  admiral,  in  the  fact  that  he  wears  white  gloves  and  a 
velvet  waistcoat.  It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  discuss  the  charges 
that  are  and  have  been  made  against  him,  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  interested  in  his  conduct  being  limited  to  the  question  of  how 
far  he  did  the  best  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  do  with  such  a 
fleet  as  he  had  under  his  orders. 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  summary  of  Admiral  Persano's 
version  of  the  action  at  Li?sa — the  attack  on  which  place  was  under- 
taken against  his  judgment,  as  though  the  forts  might  be  reduced, 
possession  could  not  be  kept  unless  sufficient  troops  were  sent  to 
occupy  it.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  iron-clads,  four  screw 
frigates,  one  screw  sloop,  two  paddle  sloops,  four  despatch  steam- 
boats, one  hospital  ship,  and  a  transport  laden  with  supplies,  to 
« Inch  was  subsequently  added  the  ram  Affondatore,  a  name  which 
may  be  translated  The  Sinker ;  the  propriety  of  the  name  has  since 
been  exemplified  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  what  was  contemplated  at 
her  baptism. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows : — 1,  Rear-Admiral  Yacca,  with 
three  ironclads  and  the  paddle  sloop,  to  attack  the  fortifications  of 
Porto  Camisa ;  2,  Vice- Admiral  Albini,  with  five  screw  frigates  and 
one  sloop,  to  silence  the  batteries  and  to  land  troops  at  Porto 
Man  ego;  $,  the  chief  part  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads 
and  two  paddle  sloops,  under  Admiral  Persano,  was  to  attack  the 
important  fortifications  of  San  Giorgio ;  4  gunboats  should  go  to 
Lesina,  to  cut  off  the  communication  by  submarine  telegraph  of 
that  island  with  Lissa.  All  orders  given,  the  attack  began  at  1 1 
o'clock  a.m.  on  the  19th  of  July — by  Yacca  on  Port  Camisa,  and 
by  Persano  opening  a  vigorous  attack  against  the  fortress  of  San 
Giorgio.  After  two  hours'  sharp  firing,  a  powder-magazine  exploded, 
and  blew  up  a  battery  of  cannon  on  the  left  entrance  of  the  port. 
A  second  explosion  took  place,  but  of  less  importance.  At  S  p  m. 
the  flag  disappeared  from  Fort  San  Giorgio,  all  the  batteries  being 
silenced  except  that  of  the  Telegraph,  too  high  for  guns  from  the 
sea  to  reach. 

The  inner  battery  of  Fort  St.  George  still  kept  up  a  brisk  fire, 
and  the  ironclad  Formidabile  which  was  covered  with  French  plates 
and  is  said  to  come  out  of  action  with  no  other  damage  than  a  few 
dents,  was  ordered  by  the  Admiral  to  go  in  and  silence  it,  and 
Admiral  Yacca  having  ceased  firing  on  Porto  Camisa  in  consequence 
of  the  shore  batteries  being  too  high  for  his  guns,  he  sent  orders 
for  a  frigate  to  continue  the  fire  at  those  batteries  in  order  that  the 
garrison  might  not  leave  it,  but  this  order  arrived  too  late.  Yacca 
proceeded  with  the  division  under  his  command  to  the  assistance  of 
Admiral  Albini  jn  his  attack  on  the  Porto  Manego,  but  finding  him  out 
of  action  he  joined  Persano  in  making  his  attack  on  the  telegraph  and 
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other  batteries  of  the  inner  port.  The  cannonade  had  lasted  from  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Persano 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  fleet  to  form  in  line.  The  submarine  telegraph 
bad  been  cut  by  the  gunboats  but  previous  to  this  a  despatch  had  been 
received  at  Lissa,  announcing  that  the  Austrian  fleet  would  come 
to  their  assistance  and  directing  the  resistance  to  be  continued. 
Persano  sent  cruisers  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  the  Austrian 
squadron,  and  on  the  following  morning  renewed  his  atttack  on 
such  of  the  batteries  as  had  re-opened  fire.  In  the  meantime  other 
screw  frigates  and  the  Affondatore  had  arrived,  so  that  he  was  now 
able  to  muster  troops  and  marines  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  After  a  good  deal  more  firing  it  was  decided  to  defer 
the  lauding  until  the  following  day,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  As  coals  began  to  run  short,  the  admiral,  notwithstanding 
that  the  weather  was  stormy  determined  on  landing,  but  before  he 
had  commenced  doing  so  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
signalled,  which  subsequently  came  down  in  two  lines,  seven  iron- 
clads in  the  fiist,  and  a  two-decker  with  frigates  and  sloops  in  the 
second;  in  all  twenty- thrte  vessels.  At  this  time  Persano,  with  the 
view  as  he  .«ays  of  taking  a  more  active  part  iu  the  fight  and  of  giv- 
ing orders  with  greater  promptitude,  quitted  the  Be  d'ltalia,  and 
went  on  board  the  Affondatore,  a  fortunate  change  for  him  as  it 
turned  out.  He  led  the  first  divison  with  this  vessel,  leaving  the 
second  division  under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  theBu  d'ltalia 
with  orders  to  attack  when  within  shot.  He  then  abruptly  says  the 
enemy's  chief  attack  was  on  the  Be  d'ltalia,  which  was  surrounded 
by  three  ironclads,  and  the  Palest  ro  which  was  steering  to  iter 
assistance  was  struck  by  a  shell  in  the  stern  and  set  on  fire.  The 
San  Martino  was  advancing  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Palestro, 
but  an  Austrian  ironclad  ran  across  her  bows,  and  as  she  did  so 
tired  into  the  Be  d'ltalia  and  knocked  away  her  helm,  the  other 
opponents  profited  by  this,  struck  her  on  the  side,  and  she  sank 
rapidly.  The  2nd  division  of  the  enemy  attacked  the  Be  di  Porto- 
gal  lo  (Bibotti),  which  skilfully  avoided  the  encounter,  and,  cross- 
ing the  line  of  Austrian  ironclads,  entered  the  line  of  screw  frigates 
and  sent  a  broadside  into  the  two-decker  the  Kaiser,  which  lost  her 
foremast  and  funnel;  besides  firing  into  several  of  their  screw  fri- 
gates. The  Austrian  ironclads  then  tried  to  cross  to  the  Italian 
screw  frigates,  but  were  intercepted  by  the  Maria  Pia  (del  Carretto) 
and  obliged  to  retreat.  It  was  now  that  the  Austrion  ironclads 
were  obliged  to  follow  and  protect  their  own  screw  frigates  that 
were  retreating  with  all  speed  towards  Lesina.  While  this  was 
taking  place  the  Affondatore  had  fired  against  the  Austrian  Admiral's 
ship,  and  tried  to  run  her  down ;  but  the  two-decker  advancing 
rapidly  obliged  the  Affondatore  to  veer  to  the  left,  thus  passing 
through  the  Austiian  ironclads  and  running  on  a  parallel  line  with 
the  two  decker ;  these  two  ships  exchanged  shots,  and,  entering 
the  Austrian  line  of  frigates,  the  Affondatore  aided  in  compelling 
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their  retreat.  On  her  return  she  again  steered  for  the  two-decker, 
firing  against  her  her  fore  gun ;  the  Austrian  ship  hers  passed  astern 
of  the  Re  di  Portogallo,  trying  to  board  her,  which  was  cleverly 
prevented  by  her  commander.  As  soon  as  the  Affondatore  emerged 
from  the  smoke,  on  the  right  of  the  action,  Admiral  Persano  per- 
ceived that  the  division  of  Albini  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
attack;  advancing  towards  them  he  signalled,  'attack  enemy  in 
rear/  He  could  not  wait  to  see  this  order  carried  out,  but  did  dis- 
tinctly see  the  Austrian  frigates  with  their  two  decker,  now  much 
damaged,  making  fast  for  Lesiua,  followed  by  the  first  division  of 
their  ironclads.  The  second  Austrian  division  was  endeavour- 
ing to  place  itself  on  the  left,  menaced  by  the  Italian  avant- 
guard,  that  was  following  in  line  of  attack.  The  Italian  Ad- 
miral tried  by  a  prompt  evolution  to  cut  off  the  enemy,  placing  him- 
self betwen  their  ironclads  and  frigates,  and,  signalling  '  give  free 
chase/  steered  with  the  Atfoudatore  towards  the  head  ot  the  enemy's 
line.  Bat  the  opportune  moment  had  passed,  the  enemy  had 
covered  the  retreat  of  their  frigates  with  their  ironclads. 

The  Palestro  was  now  seen  coming  toVards  the  Affondatore 
with  all  speed,  the  enemy  trying  to  cut  off  her  retreat.  Persano, 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  ironclads,  advanced  to  protect  her,  and 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  Austrian  ironclads  before  which 
these  also  retreated  to  Lesina.  He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this 
when  the  Palestro  exploded,  and  only  fifteen  of  the  crew  were 
saved.  He  then  endeavoured  to  reform  the  fleet,  steering  towards 
Lissa  with  the  intention  of  renew/ ng  the  attack,  but  the  enemy  was 
out  of  sight,  and  he  therefore  gave  orders  to  steer  for  Ancona,  re- 
maining himself  on  the  spot  with  the  Affondatore  and  the  Principe 
Umberto  for  the  purpose  of  saving  as  many  of  the  crew  of  the  fie 
d'ltalia  as  they  could  pick  up.  The  Admiral  concludes  his  report 
thus: 

"  It  is  sad  to  record  that  the  strugglers  in  the  water  were  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy :  but  Persano  is  convinced  the  Austrian  Admiral  will 
share  his  indignation  at  this  act  of  barbarity.  We  have  perhaps  not 
defeated  the  enemy,  but  his  proceedings  show  he  lias  sustained 
great  damages.  Although  400  guns  fatally  remained  out  of  action, 
all  the  ships  that  took  part  in  it  covered  themselves  with  glory.  If 
the  battle  of  Lissa  was  not  a  victory,  it  ij  at  least  a  glory  tor  the 
Italian  navy." 

We  repeat  that  this  may  be  accepted  as  Admiral  Persano's  version 
of  the  affair  though  it  is  not  signed  by  him  in  the  usual  way,  and 
before  we  proceed  to  consider  other  versions  of  the  action  we  will 
make  a  few  observations  on  it.  Admitting  that  his  reasons  for 
quitting  the  Re  d'ltalia  were  what  he  states  them  to  have  been,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise,  it  appears  to  u*  that  he 
made  a  mistake.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  ram  being  intended  to 
run  down  as  many  of  the  enemj's  vessels  as  possible,  it  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  commander  whose  duty  it  was  to  dinct  the 
movements  of  the  entire  fleet ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
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placed  under  the  command  of  a  bold  and  daring  officer  who  was 
prepared  to  carry  oat  this  object  without  regard  to  risk,  and  guided 
solely  by  his  own  judgment,  and  acting  without  regard  to  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  fleet.  As  it  was,  the  fleet  was  left  without  a 
head,  and  with  no  other  instructions  than  to  fire  upon  the  Austrian 
vessels  when  they  came  within  shot,  an  order  which  had  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  since  it  was  not  likely  they  wonld  fire  before,  nor  that 
they  would  remain  to  be  shot  at  without  returning  the  fire.  The 
statement  that  Admiral  Albini  took  no  part  in  the  action  is  a  charge 
of  the  most  serious  character  against  that  officer,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  a  court-martial  on  somebody  can  be  avoided,  though 
nothing  short  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  affair  would  have  satisfied 
the  English  public  if  5uch  an  occurrence  had  taken  place  in  our 
navy.  The  concluding  observation  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  nobody 
out  of  Italy,  and  very  few  probably  in  it,  will  share  the  Admiral's 
opinion. 

We  believe  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  government  to 
arrange  the  whole  business  quietly,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  natioft,  that  if  they  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
come  out  of  the  inquiry  that  they  should  acquiesce  in  letting  the 
matter  rest  where  it  is.  The  report  published  by  the  government 
after  much  badgering  is  not  the  official  report  forwarded  to  it  by 
the  commander,  but  a  compilation  from  this  report,  the  logs  of  the 
different  vessels,  and  the  private  journals  kept  by  the  officers  on 
board.  Almost  at  the  opening  of  this  report  we  seem  to  find  the 
reason  why  Admiral  Albini  took  no  part  in  the  battle ;  the  vessels 
under  his  command  were  unannoured,  and  were  encumbered  with 
the  troops  they  were  about  to  land  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  the  Austrian  fleet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  translate 
the  whole  of  this  official  statement  which  is  very  lengthy,  and  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  action  follows  very  closely  that  given 
by  Admiral  Persano ;  but  the  action  itself  is  too  important  to  be 
greatly  abridged  on  account  of  the  lesson  that  may  be  derived  from 
it.  According  to  this  report,  the  Italian  fleet  consisted  of  twenty, 
three  vessels,  ten  of  which  were  ironclads ;  these  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  while  the  unannoured  vessels,  some  of  which  had  until 
this  time  been  engaged  in  collecting  the  material  that  had  been  pre- 
pared to  effect  the  disembarkation,  "endeavoured  to  form  them- 
selves  in  order  of  battle/'  which  statement  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing is  borne  ont  by  the  report  of  the  Austrian  Admiral,  who  says 
that  when  they  sighted  the  enemy's  fleet  it  was  divided  into  two 
groups,  which  appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to  unite ;  which  taking 
the  different  statements  together  favours  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  order  of  battle  and  the  part  which  the  wooden  ships 
were  to  take  in  it. 

The  leading  division  of  the  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Yucca,  consisted  oi  the  ironclads  Friuce  Carignano, 
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Ca*telfidardo  and  Ancona.  These  opened  fire  on  the  leading  Aus- 
trian ironclads,  and  then  diverged  to  the  left  to  cat  the  line  of  the 
wooden  vessels,  which  it  effected.  The  second  division  of  ironclads, 
consisting  of  the  Re  d'ltalia,  Palestro  and  San  Martino  was  en- 
veloped  by  the  first  division  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  directed 
its  chief  efforts  against  the  Re  d'ltalia.  The  Palestro  hastened  to 
its  assistance  and  was  assailed  by  three  vessels,  two  of  which  were 
ironclads  the  third  a  wooden  frigate,  against  which  it  defended  itself 
for  three  hours,  the  enemy  pouring  in  hand  grenades  and  inflam- 
mable matter  until  they  had  set  the  Palestro  on  fire,  when  they 
drew  off.  The  San  Martino  which  had  likewise  approached  to 
succour  the  Re  d'ltalia  was  intercepted  by  an  ironclad  frigate,  which 
in  crossing  the  last-named  vessel  poured  a  broadside  into  her  stern 
destroying  her  rudder,  and  then  veering  round  opened  a  fierce  fir6 
on  the  San  Martino.  The  Austrian  Admiral  perceiving  the  condition 
of  the  Re  d'ltalia,  drew  alongside  and  was  followed  by  two  ironclads 
which  endeavoured  to  board  her.  The  Captain  of  the  Re  d'ltalia 
ordered  her  to  go  ahead  that  he  might  get  near  the  frigate  Ancona  ; 
but  was  intercepted  by  an  ironclad,  and  being  unable  to  alter  his 
course  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  his  rudder,  was  run  into  by 
the  ironclad  frigate.  He  had  just  given  orders  to  board  when  his 
ship  rolled  over  on  her  port  side  and  went  down.  The  Austrian 
ironclad  frigate  was  at  this  moment  so  close  that  after  the  Re  d'ltalia 
had  heeled  over  it  was  feared  by  those  on  her  deck  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  seize  her  flag,  and  some  called  out  to  haul  it  down 
with  a  view  to  prevent  this,  but  they  were  prevented  from  effecting 
their  object  by  one  Razzetti,  who  lashed  it  to  the  poop,  assisted  by 
the  commandant  del  Santo.  The  vessel  was  actually  going  down 
when  the  master  gunner,  Gollio,  exclaiming.  '  Here  is  a  parting 
shot'  applied  the  match  to  one  of  the  guns.  The  Re  d'ltalia  having 
been  sunk,  her  assailants  turned  their  attention  to  the  Re  di  Portu- 
gallo,  Varese  and  Maria  Pia,  already  attacked  by  two  ironclad 
frigates  and  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  was  trying  its  utmost  to  run 
down  the  Re  di  Portugal  I o,  but  was  prevented  from  effecting  its  ob- 
ject by  the  able  manner  in  which  her  captain  manoeuvred  his  vessel 
so  as  to  keep  the  prow  towards  his  assailant,  which  thus  suffered 
considerable  damage,  and  was  further  swept  by  the  grape  shot  of 
the  Italian  vessel  as  it  ran  past.  The  shattered  Kaiser  being  then 
on  fire  in  several  places  ran  out  of  the  action,  discharging  her  guns 
right  and  left  as  she  went.  Her  absence  did  not  prevent  the  Austrian 
corvettes  from  continuing  the  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Re  di  Portu- 
gallo,  while  on  her  starboard  side  she  was  battered  by  two  ironclad 
frigates.  In  obedience  to  a  signal  hoisted  by  Admiral  Yacca  to 
form  in  line,  the  Re  di  Porlugallo  made  its  way  out  of  the  fire. 
Other  ironclads  had  in  the  meantime  threatened  the  Maria  Pia, 
which  seeing  two  other  ironclads  steaming  down  upon  the  wooden 
vessels  rushed  at  them  and  frustrated  their  object,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence attacked  by  all  four  of  the  ironclad?,  but  putting  on  all 
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steam  she  got  clear  of  two  of  them,  and  charged  a  third,  which 
managed  to  evade  the  blow. 

The  wooden  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Fleet  were  now  assailed  by 
four  of  the  Italian  ironclads,  and  two  others  were  proceeding  to 
their  assistance,  which  were  surrounded  by  Austrian  ironclads,  but 
managed  to  get  away  from  them.  The  leading  squadron  having 
got  together  again  under  Vacca,  advanced  anew  against  the  Austrian 
ironclad*,  which  were  steaming  away  at  full  speed  through  the 
Li*sa  Channel.  At  this  moment,  Admiral  Albini  sent  the  G  over  nolo 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Palestro,  but  the  captain  refused  to  aban- 
don her,  and  requested  to  be  towed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  line, 
and  as  it  passed  to  windward  of  the  squadron  towards  the  Affon- 
datore,  the  crew  raised  a  great  shout  of  "Viva  il  re!"  "  Viva 
l'ltalia!"  A  few  moments  later  it  blew  up  between  the  Governolo 
and  the  Indipendcnsa,  which  had  kept  alongside,  and  of  the  whole 
of  those  on  board  only  nineteen  were  saved.  The  Affbndatore  fired 
the  first  shot  at  the  Austrian  flagship,  and  then  tried  to  run  her 
down,  but  the  Austrian  admiral  perceiving  the  intention,  rushed  at 
the  AHbndatore  with  the  view  of  striking  her  on  her  broadside. 
The  latter  traversed  the  Austrian  ironclads,  and  got  within  fifty 
yards  of  their  flagship,  and  at  that  distance  poured  a  broadside  into 
it,  and  continuing  her  course,  cut  the  line  of  the  wooden  vessels, 
which  got  out  of  her  way,  and  ran  into  one  of  the  vessels  which 
was  pressing  hard  on  the  Re  di  Fortugallo.  She  then  made  her 
way  out  of  the  dense  smoke,  and  ran  down  to  the  rear  of  the  un- 
armoured  portion  of  the  Italian  Fleet,  and  hoisted  the  signal: 
•r  Attack  the  enemy/'  and  followed  it  up  with  another  directing 
them  to  attack  the  ironclads  in  the  rear,  which  the  Maria  Fia  was 
charging  in  front.  Whether  these  orders  were  obeyed  or  not  is  not 
stated,  for  Admiral  Pcrsano  thinking  there  was  a  chance  of  sepa- 
rating the  enemy's  ironclads  from  the  wooden  vessels  gave 
orders  to  the  other  vessels  to  rush  in  among  the  eneinv's 
vessels  and  do  their  best,  and  he  himself  steered  for  the 
leading  ships.  The  first  of  the  Italian  vessels  to  advance  against 
the  Austrian  Fleet  was  the  Principe  Umberto,  commanded  by 
Captain  Acten,  who  received  the  fire  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  Admiral  Persano  returned  again  to  his  ships,  and  again 
signalled  to  them  to  cnt  in  among  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  obey 
his  order  instantly;  but  the  opportune  moment  had  passed,  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  drawing  his  unarm oured  vessels  together, 
and  covering  them  with  the  ironclads,  the  whole  steering  for  Lissa. 
As  soon  as  the  Admiral  was  able  to  form  his  line  anew,. he  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  was  checked  for  the 
time  by  a  signal  from  the  Principe  Umberto  that  there  were  a 
number  of  the  crew  of  the  sunken  vessel  floating  about  among  the 
pieces  of  wreck;  of  these  116  were  rescued.  The  fleet  remained 
where  it  was  until  nightfall,  and  tlu-n  stiered  for  Ancona.  "Sad 
to  say,  these  men,  while  struggling   in  the  water,  were  subjected 
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to  taunts  and  jeers  from  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  were  even 
fired  upon ;  one  man  was  shot  dead,  and  others  wounded  "  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ee  d' Italia  and  the  Pa  lest  ro,  the  whole  loss  on 
the  Italian  side  were  eight  killed  and  forty  wounded,  four  of  whom 
were  officers.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy's  fleet  proves  that  it  had 
sustained  severe  damage.  "  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mission to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  operations ;  it  can  only  say  that 
the  Italian  Fleet  did  not  gain  a  victory,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  gain 
possession  of  Lissa,  nor  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Austrian  Fleet  did  not  gain  a  victory  either,  and 
that  the  battle  of  Lissa  will  always  be  cited  as  highly  honourable  to 
the  Italian  Navy/' 

The  principal  portions  of  the  Austrian  Admiral  TegethofPs  report 
are  comprised  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  disposition  of  the  Austrian  squadron  was  as  follows  : — 
According  to  the  class  of  the  vessels  they  were  arranged  iu  three 
divisions — namely,  the  ironclad  division,  then  the  heavy  wooden 
ships,  and,  lastly,  the  light  ones.  These  divisions  were  formed  into 
an  oblique  line  following  in  each  other's  wake,  the  ironclads  leading. 
I  at  once  determined  the  distance  to  be  maintained  between  the  di- 
visions and  between  the  several  ships,  gave  orders  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  to  put  on  full  speed.  To  the  ironclad  division  I  sig- 
nalled,, '  Bear  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  sink  him/ 

"In  the  meantime  the  enemy's  line  was  cruising  right  across  my 
squadron's  course,  and  the  leading  vessel,  the  ironclads  Principe  di 
Carignano,  with  Rear- Admiral  Yacca  on  board,  was  the  first  to  open 
fire  with  no  very  great  effect,  which  fire  was  promptly  replied  to  by 
the  nearest  Austrian  ships,  and  shortly  became  general.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Sardinian  line  was  broken  by  the  Austrian  ironclad  divi- 
sion. A  general  engagement  ensued.  Those  ships  of  the  enemy's 
ironclad  squadron  which  lay  behiud  the  point  at  which  we  had 
broken  through  fell  away  to  the  northwards ;  through  tins  man- 
oeuvre ray  wooden  divisions  were  menaced,  and  I  sent  the  ironclad 
division  in  a  northerly  direction  in  order  to  relieve  them  and  bring 
the  enemy's  ironclads  under  a  cross  fire.  Meanwhile  the  wooden 
divisions  pursued  their  course  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  ironclads,  in  effecting  which  both  frigates  and  gunboats 
found  ample  opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ironclads. 

"The  line-of-battle  ship  Kaiser — flagship  of  the  second  division, 
Commodore  Petz — was  at  this  time  engaged  with  four  ironclad* 
simultaneously.  Commodore  Petz,  without  hesitation,  ran  his  ship 
aboard  of  one  while  firing  concentrated  broadsides  into  the  others, 
and  this  under  circumstances  equally  trying  to  the  courage  and  en* 
durance  of  his  crew ;  for,  at  the  same  mou.ent  in  which  he  struck 
his  enemy,  his  foremast  fell,  crushed  the  funnel  of  the  engine,  and 
created  a  good  deal  of  confusion  on  deck,  without,  however,  mar- 
vellous  to  relate,  seriously  injuring  any  of  the  crew  then  on  deck. 
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The  ship  was  in  great  danger  of  being  set  on  fire,  for  the  foremast 
with  Us  rigging  lay  across  the  funnel. 

"  Through  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  crew,  however,  the  Com- 
modore was  enabled  to  win  way  for  his  division  through  the  enemy's 
superior  forces.  The  melee  became  general,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
give  particulars  of  it,  as  the  vessels  were  cruising  about  under  full 
steam,  and  it  was  often  hard  to  distinguish  friend  from  enemy,  al- 
though the  gala  set  of  flags  was  hoisted  on  both  sides.  It  was  a 
lucky  chance  that  the  iron  plates  of  the  Sardinians  were  generally 
painted  gray. 

"  The  division  of  the  enemy's  wooden  vessels  alone  lay  in  good 
order  under  the  coast  of  Lissa,  steering  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  pouring  broadsides  into  the  I.  B.  vessels  as  they  passed  it. 

"  During  this  general  combat  the  commanding  officer  of  my  flag- 
ship, Post  Captain  Max  Baron  von  Sternek,  was  enabled,  by  the 
exercise  of  equal  science  and  bravery,  to  run  aboard,  within  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  three  Sardinian  ironclads,  of  which  two  sus- 
tained heavy  damages,  the  flag  of  one  being  captured,  and  the  third 
the  Be  d'ltalia,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Italian  fleet,  was 
run  down  and  sunk  within  two  minutes,  with  her  whole  crew  of 
more  than  600  men.  All  attempts  to  save  the  swimming  men  be- 
longing to  the  Be  d'ltalia  were  obliged  to  be  given  up,  as  an  attack 
made  upon  us  from  all  quarters  complied  us  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  our  own  safety. 

"  While  this  mutual  struggle  was  going  on  a  Sardinian  ironclad 
had  caught  fire,  and  the  enemy's  ironclad  fleet  appeared  as  though 
it  intended  to  concentrate  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  this  vessel. 
I  therefore  signalled  my  ships  also  to  assemble,  and  to  form  in  three 
columns  bearing  north-east,  the  two  divisions  of  wooden  vessels  co- 
vered by  that  of  ironclads ;  and  ordered  the  steamer  Elizabeth  to 
render  prompt  assistance,  if  it  should  be  necissary,  to  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  Kaiser,  which  seemed  to  have  suffered  severely.  * 

"The  Sardinian  fleet  had  meanwhile  gathered  itself  together,  re- 
treating to  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  miles,  steering  in  a  di- 
rection which  enabled  them  to  bring  off  their  burning  ironclad,  a 
task  which  was  the  easier  in  that  the  said  vessel  was  still  able  to  use 
her  engines.  After  exchanging  a  few  more  shots  with  us,  the  Sar- 
dinian fleet  bore  away  westwards ;  and  thus  ended  the  engagement, 
which  had  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  11  a.m.  to  2  o'clock  p.m. 

"  My  object  was  fulfilled  and  Lissa  relieved. 

"  I  forbade  pursuit,  which  would  have  been  fruitless,  and  took 
my  squadron  into  the  harbour  of  San  Giorgio  di  Lissa;  for  the  great 
difference  existing  in  the  relative  speed  of  the  several  vessels  under 
my  command  rendered  a  compact  and  rapid  advance  impracticable, 
and  forbade  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  general  action. 

"  The  next  day  was  employed  in  inspecting  the  ships,  and  in  exe- 
cuting the  necessary  repairs.  The  line-of-battle  ship  cleared  her  bows 
of  the  debris  of  her  bowsprit,  and  her  deck  from  the  wreck  of  her 
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foremast  and  its  rigging,  and  got  her  funnel  into  working  order ; 
'i he  iron-plated  frigate  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  Max  (ook  on  board  an 
anchor  from  the  frigate  Schwarzenburg,  having  rendered  one  of  her 
bower  anchors  unserviceable  in  running  down  the  enemy's  ship.   - 

"  Detached  ships  were  cruising  night  and  day,  doing  duty  as 
scouts;  the  gunboat  Dahnat  and  paddle  steamship  Elizabeth  were 
ordered  to  examine  the  field  of  battle  and  the  coast  carefully  in  order 
to  pick  up  any  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  enemy's  ironclad  which 
had  been  sunk  should  they  still  be  afloat. 

"  The  enemy's  fleet  was  still  visible  from  Monte  Themm  on  the 
evening  of  the  engagement,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  was  no 
longer  to  be  discovered. 

"As  nothing  further  could  be  perceived  of  the  enemy  up  to  the 
time  of  sunset,  and  as  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  re. 
newing  his  attack  upon  Lissa,  I  deemed  that  my  task  was  achieved, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  had  completed  the  repairs  of  her  funnel 
— i.  «.,  about  8  p.m. — I  ordered  the  squadron  to  stand  out  to  sea 
in  order  to  resume  its  former  station  in  Fasana  fioada,  my  selected 
basis  of  operations. 

"  The  enemy's  strength  upon  our  first  encounter  was  estimated 
at  12  heavy  ironclads,  and  in  all  from  27  to  80  vessels.  By  report 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Ee  d'ltalia,  who  saved  their  lives  by 
swimming  to  the  beach  of  Lissa,  the  number  of  heavy  ironclads  in 
the  Sardinian  fleet,  including  the  turret-ship  Affondatore,  amounted 
to  12 ;  partly  iron-plated,  three ;  of  wooden  ships — eight  frigates, 
six  war -steamers,  three  transport  vessels — total,  32.  The  armament 
of  the  adverse  fleet,  according  to  the  statements  made  by  our  pri- 
soners^and  judging  from  the  stray  projectiles  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  island  (Lissa),  as  well  as  from  the  traces  left  by  such  projec- 
tiles on  board  our  vessels,  was  composed  of  cannon  of  heavy  calibre, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  newest  construction.  Missiles  weigh - 
iqg  from  80  to  SOOlb.  were  found  lying  about.  According  to 
general  rumour  the  Affondatore  had  600-pounders  on  board." 

As  this  is  the  first  battle  fought  in  which  every  kind  of  vessel 
was  used,  and  will  probably  be  the  last  for  some  years  to  come, 
we  have  given  all  that  is  essential  in  the  official  reports ;  we  will 
now  add  some  further  information  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  total  number  of  guns  carried  by  the  Austrian  fleet  was  531 
of  different  calibres,  but  the  heaviest  only  throwing  a  solid  shot 
weighing  ^between  60  and  70  pounds,  projected  by  14  pounds  of 
powder.  The  Kaiser,  which  distinguished  itself  so  much  in  the 
action,  was  armed  only  with  sixteen  60  pounders,  and  seventy-four 
82  pounders,  how,  with  such  an  armament,  she  contrived  to  contend 
against  the  assaults  of  four  ironclads  at  once,  and  afterwards  to 
resist  the  attack  of  the  Affondatore,  and  all  this  with  the  loss  of 
only  twenty-two  killed,  twenty  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  300-pounder  shell,  and  eighty-three  wounded — merits  special 
consideration.  The  Navy,  like  the  Army,  was  taken  unprepared,  of 
that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  still  if  there  had  been   more  time  it 
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would  not  have  made  much  difference,  for  all  the  money  Austria  had 
at  its  disposal  would  have  gone  in  some  way  or  other,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  been  spent  in  strengthening  the  navy,  from  which 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  ministers  expected  anything  beyond 
defensive  action.  The  guns  with  which  the  vessels  were  armed, 
were  such  as  are  consi  'ered  to  be  entirely  useless  against  ironclads, 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  rifled  guns,  which  fired  flat-headed 
shots,  weighing  less  than  sixty  pounds,  and  the  Austrians  are  probably 
right  in  attributing  the  damage  they  inflicted  on  the  Italian  vessels 
to  their  fire  in  concentrated  broadsides ;  a  Frenchman  who  was  on 
board  the  Yarese  the  day  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Anconn, 
says  that  her  deck  was  almost  beaten  in.  That  the  Austrian  guns 
should  have  produced  no  greater  effect  than  they  did  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  shot  they 
discharged.  In  fact,  the  result  of  the  firing  goes  far  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  held  by  many  officers ;  viz.,  that  for  close 
quarters  the  old  68  poundrr  is  equal  to  any  new  gun.  How  many 
of  the  modern  guns  the  Italian  vessels  were  armed  with  we  do  not 
know  but  the  Re  di  Portugallo  had  certainly  300-pounder  Armstrongs 
on  board,  and  so  had  the  Be  d'ltalia,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  considering  the  Italian  Navy  is  a  recent  creation  that 
there  were  a  good  many  of  these  on  board  the  different  vessels. 
With  such  guns  as  these,  admitting  all  that  is  said  of  the  flurried 
condition  of  the  Italian  gunners,  and  the  disagreements  existing  be- 
tween certain  of  the  oommanders  to  be  true,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
little  execution  was  done.  The  Italian  report  says,  that  leaving  the 
Re  d* Italia  and  the  Palestro  out  of  the  return,  the  total  number  of 
killed  was  eight,  and  of  wounded,  forty.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  place  implict  reliance  on  the  official  returns  of  losses 
issued  by  the  Italian  Government,  but  even  if  we  double  this  num- 
ber, it  seems  miraculously  small,  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged,  and  the  time  during  which  the  battle  lasted.  From 
the  opportunities  we  have  had  of  judging,  we  are  disponed  to  accept 
the  statement  that  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Austrian 
side  was  only  136.  When  we  consider  that  of  this  number,  22  were 
killed  and  83  wounded  on  board  the  Kaiser  alone,  we  are  filled  with 
astonishment. 

If  this  battle  were  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  guns  can  do 
in  an  encounter  between  ironclads,  it  would  be  well  worth  considera- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  build  ironclads  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ramming,  and  instead  of  arming  them  with 
guns  putting  the  metal  on  their  aides  so  as  to  render  them  entirely 
impregnable  to  shot,  since  if  defectiveness  be  the  desideratum  of 
warfare  it  can  be  hardly  worth  while  to  send  a  large  fleet  of  ironclads 
and  steamers  to  sea  carrying  531  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
eight  men  and  wounding  forty.  If  this  were  really  all  that  could  be 
accomplished,  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Reed  tc  employ  his  talent  in 
building  the  most  formidable  vessels  he  can  devise  for  defensive 
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purpose?,  and  arming  them  with  engines  of  warfare  which  would  be 
most  effective  in  the  slaughter  of  troops  attempting  to  effect  a  landing, 
and  for  us  to  give  up  all  idea  of  fighting  any  more  naval  battles  on 
the  open  sea. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  lesson  to  be  gathered  from 
the  action  off  LUsa  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Affondatore  and 
the  Kaiser.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  assert  that  no  wooden 
vessel  could  offer  anything  like  an  effectual  resistance  to  an  ironclad,, 
and  especially  to  a  turret  ship,  which  it  was  supposed  had  only  to 
choose  between  knocking  the  wooden  ship  to  pieces  at  leisure  with 
her  huge  guns  or  running  her  down  summarily  ;  yet  we  have  here 
the  case  of  a  two-t arreted  ram  armed  with  300  pounders  at  least, 
or  as  some  assert  with  600  pounders,  vainly  endeavouring  to  destroy 
a  wooden  frigate  whose  largest  guns  threw  no  heavier  a  shot  than  a 
68-pounder.  Twice,  says  the  Austrian  Admiral,  the  ram  rushed  at 
us,  and  twice  was  it  beaten  back  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  our 
broadsides.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  have  stronger  testimony 
than  this  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Seed's  opinion  that  in  warfare  the 
broadside  vessel  is  more  formidable  than  the  turret  ship.  Finally, 
we  may  draw  the  positive  inferences  that  the  only  vessel  likely  to  be 
effective  in  an  action  like  that  off  Lissa  i9  a  large  ironclad,  the 
larg  r  the  better,  propelled  by  the  most  powerful  engines  that  can 
be  put  in  her,  and  having  as  heavy  a  mass  of  metal  at  her  bows  as 
it  can  carry,  which  should  project  as  little  in  advance  of  the  hull  aa 
would  suffice  for  penetration  through  the  thickest  part  of  an 
antagonist. 


THUROT  THE  CORSAIR. 


In  the  ruined  chapel  of  Kirkmaiden,  which  is  beautifully  and 
romantically  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Luce,  op- 
posite the  Mull  of  Galloway — that  black  and  rocky  promontory 
which  rises  perpendicularly  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland, 
lie  the  remains  of  Francois  Thurot  "  the  Corsair/'  one  of  the  most 
daring,  adventurous  and  gallant  officers  of  the  .French  Navy — one 
who  was  long  the  scourge  of  our  merchant  princes,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  actually  swept  our  shipping  from  the 
North  sea,  who  captured  Carrickfergus,  and  with  it  most  of  our 
62nd  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  who,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
kept  all  our  maritime  towns,  especially  those  of  Scotland  in  per- 
petual alarm,  for  his  name  was  literally  a  terror  and  a  byeword 
from  "  Maiden  Kirk  (where  he  lies)  to  John  O'Groats,"  and  even 
to  the  Isles  of  Ultima  Thule  ! 

Francois  Thurot,  Captain  of  a  privateer,  was  born  in  1727  at 
Nuitz,  then  a  Bailiwick  of  Burgundy,  and  now  a  pretty  little 
manufacturing  town,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or. 

His  father,    who    destined  him  for  the  profession  of  surgery, 
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placed  him  with  the  Jesuits  at  Dijon  some  four  leagues  distant ;  and 
this  college  he  quitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  when  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon.  In  this  position  he  passed  two  years,  during 
which  he  would  seem  to  have  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  of  kill- 
ing rather  than  healing ;  and  feeling  a  vocation  for  the  sea,  with  all 
it*  wild  adventures,  grow  strong  upon  him,  he  quitted  Dijon  secretly 
and  reaching  Dunkirk  joined  a  privateer  as  surgeon  ;  but  his  first  ex- 
pedition was  a  luckless  one ;  for  his  ship  was  attacked,  and  taken  by 
the  English,  who  retained  him  for  a  time  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Though  somewhat  mortified  that  his  new  life  should  begin  so 
inauspiciously,  being  of  a  fiery  nature  and  ardent  spirit,  on  return- 
ing to  Dunkirk,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  new'  and  adventurous 
career,  and  entirely  abandoning  surgery,  he  became  a  seaman  before 
the  mast;  but  after  several  voyages  in  this  humble  rank,  his 
superior  education  and  bearing,  his  talent  and  energy,  procured 
him  first  the  appointment  of  pilot,  and  afterwards  of  captain. 

The  Armateurs,  or  privateer  outfitters  of  Dunkirk  now  had  no 
hesitation  in  confiding  to  him  their  vessels,  and  this  trust  he  fully 
justified,  by  amply  enriching  them  with  many  valuable  prizes,  taken 
from  the  British,  not  without  severe  and,  in  some  instances,  bloody 
conflicts.* 

His  contemporary  Smollet  says,  "  this  man's  name  became  a 
terror  to  the  merchants  of  Britain,  for  his  valour  was  not  more 
remarkable  in  battle,  than  his  conduct  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  cruisers,  who  were  successively  detached  in  pursuit  of 
him,  through  every  part  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea, 
even  to  the  Islands  of  Orkney.  It  must  be  likewise  owned,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this  bold  mariner,  though  desti- 
tute of  the  advantages  of  birth,  was  remarkably  distinguished  by  his 
generosity  and  compassion  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  his  power,  and  that  his  deportment  in  every  respect, 
entitled  him  to  a  more  honourable  rank  in  the  service  of  his 
country/' 

The  peace  of  1748  ended  his  career  as  a  privateer ;  for  a  time 
he  became  a  merchant  captain  and  made  many  successful  voyages. 
In  one  of  these,  when  at  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
beautiful  young  girl  who  lived  at  Paddington,  and  who  eloped 
with  him  to  France. 

Ere  long  Francois  Thurot  was  able  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  him- 
self, and  to  arm  it  fully ;  and  this  investment  of  his  gains  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  him,  when  war  broke  out  in  1755  between 
Britain  and  France,  concerning  their  interests  in  India  and  Ame- 
rica. The  Armateurs  of  Dunkirk  engaged  Thurot  ag«iin,  and  sailing 
with  several  privateers,  in  less  than  six  months,  he  most  seriously 
injured  our  commerce,  but   particularly  in  the  North  Sea.     The 

*  According  to  the  Dictionairc  Mi  lit  aire,  Corsair  means  a  rover  without  a 
commission;  Armateur,  one  commissioned  by  the  royal  authority— but  not  a  naval 
officer. 
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wealth  won  by  Tlrarot  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  now  ob- 
tained him  an  offer  of  employment  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  France, 
and  seduced  by  the  prospect  thus  afforded  him  of  greater  enterprise, 
and  of  future  glory,  he  accepted  a  com  mission  from  Louis  XV.,  and 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Friponne  corvette,  with  special  orders 
to  cruise  in  the  British  Channel. 

His  favourite  emblem  or  cognisance,  was  a  hound  pursuing  a 
pack  of  deer,  and  this  he  had  engraved  on  the  blade  of  a  long 
dagger  winch  he  constantly  wore,  and  which  is  now  preserved  at 
Edinburgh. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Thurot  would  seem  to  have  steadily 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  future,  proposing  to  himself  a  certain  aim 
and  end.  "  I  often  think,"  says  a  Scottish  writer,  "  what  is  there 
that  a  man  with  ordinary  faculties  might  not  attain,  would  lie  but 
propose  to  himself  at  fourteen  that  position  which  he  would  wish 
to  attain  at  forty  ?  Show  me  the  hill  that  six-and-twenty  years  of 
perseverance  would  fail  to  climb  !" 

Some  such  sentiment  as  this  had  animated  our  adventurer ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  During  this 
voyage  of  the  Friponne  he  distinguished  himself  in  many  encounters, 
and,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  captured  upwards  of  sixty 
merchant  ships. 

The  Marechal  Due  de  Belleisle,  who  highly  appreciated  his 
talents,  gave  him  command  of  two  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with 
orders  to  intercept  some  of  our  ships  which  were  coming  from 
Archangel,  laden  with  salted  hides  and  furs,  and  which  were  ex- 
pected to  touch  at  the  Orkneys.  On  this  service  Thurot  sailed 
from  St.  Malo  on  the  12th  July  1757,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
made  a  prize  of  the  Rotterdam,  which  was  homeward-bound  from 
St.  Christophers,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee.  When 
returning,  on  the  24th  July,  with  his  own  frigate,  he  attacked  one 
of  ours  in  the  Channel,  and  handled  her  so  roughly,  that  after  a 
three  hours  engagement,  she  hauled  up  for  Plymouth.  Thurot 
after  this  took  several  other  prizes,  but  was  compelled  by  stress 
of  weather  to  run  to  Oottenburg  to  refit  his  four  ships. 

So  alert  were  the  small  privateers  of  France,  that  according  to 
Smollet,  between  the  1st  March  and  10th  June,  they  captured 
200  British  vessels ;  the  whole  number  taken  by  them  between  the 
1st  of  June  1756  and  the  1st  June  1760,  amounted  to  2,539 
sail  including  78  privateers.  In  the  same  space  we  captured  994, 
sail,  including  242  privateers  and  many  coasters,  (History  of 
England,  Vol.  VII.) 

Sailing  from  Gottenburg  on  the  7th  May,  1 758,  Thurot  returned 
to  British  waters,  and  captured  six  large  colliers,  chiefly  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  whose  bare  and  defenceless  state  since  the 
Union,  rendered  her  particularly  open  to  such  attacks  in  those 
days. 

On  the  26th  May,  1758,  he  was  off  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
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almost  within  sight  of  the  Scottish  capital,  when  he  heard  of  four 
sail  being  seen  to  the  seaward,  and  believing  them  to  be  merchant- 
men, he  went  in  search,  but  found  them  all  to  be  heavily  armed, 
and  two  rating  as  frigates. 

In  fact,  they  proved  to  be  the  Solebay,  Captain  Craig,  and  the 
Dolphin,  Captain  Marlowe,  of  twenty-eight  guns  each.  Thurot 
was  alone,  having  only  the  Belleisle,  but,  a3  she  mounted  forty- 
six  guns,  and  had  500  men  on  board,  he  hesitated  not  to  engage 
those  vessels,  which  had  sailed  from  Leith  with  special  orders  to  look 
out  for  him. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  off  the  Bed 
Head  of  Angus,  a  precipitous  headland,  which  is  visible  from  a  vast 
distance  at  sea,  and  is  rather  remarkable  as  being  the  point  north- 
ward, past  which,  prior  to  1798,  coat  could  not  be  carried  without 
paying  an  enormous  duty. 

The  Dolphin  was  the  first  to  engage  Thurot,  whom  she  fought 
for  an  hour  and  a- half,  when  the  Solebay  came  up,  and  they  both 
continued  the  action  with  great  bravery,  until  twelve  o'clock,  when, 
says  the  Scots  Mngazine,  "  the  Frenchman  sheered  off/'  leaving  our 
two  frigates  so  crippled  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  him,  and 
so  bore  up  for  Leith.  The  Dolphin  had  her  masts  severely  wounded, 
her  main,  sprit,  and  topsail  yards  shot  away,  two  of  her  boats  knocked 
to  pieces,  her  rigging  and  sails  rendered  unserviceable,  and  sixteen  of 
her  people  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Solebay  had  her  main,  maintopsail  and  maintopgallant  yards 
shot  clean  away,  her  mizen«mast,  her  sails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces, 
with  eighteen  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  her  captain, 
who  received  a  bullet  in  his  throat,  and  who,  according  to  the  French 
account,  only  relinquished  the  conflict,  when  his  ship  took  fire.  It 
adds  that  the  captain  of  the  Dolphin  was  slain,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  we  happen  to  know  that  he  died  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, with  the  rank  of  Admiral. 

Captain  Major,  of  the  Russia  Merchant,  who  was  prisoner  on 
board  the  Belleisle,  published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
eighty  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  engagement 

In  1782,  it  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  Solebay  frigate  to  be 
run  ashore  and  burnt  by  her  crew,  off  Nevis  Point  in  the  Leward 
Isles  (Nav.  Chron.,Vol.  v). 

To  refit  the  Bellei«le,  Thurot  bore  away  to  Christiansand,  in  the 
harbour  of  which  he  had  secured  no  less  than  fourteen  of  our  mer- 
chant ship*.  When  his  repairs  were  complete,  he  sailed  on  the 
12th  July,  and,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  discovered  near  him 
about  twenty  sail,  that  seemed  to  be  without  convoy.  All  night  he 
hung  upon  their  skirts,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  13th,  found  thcrn 
to  be  armed  pincks.  He  showed  his  colours,  on  which  they  opened 
a  fire  of  round  shot  and  "  mitraille,"  that  did  infinite  damage  to  his 
hull  and  rig^insr.  So  sharp  was  their  resistance  th:it  he  w:is  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  two,  after  a  two  hour  s  en- 
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gagement,  and  with  these  he  returned  to  Christ  iansand,  where  he 
reposed  for  a  time. 

While  there,  he  learned  that  Britain  had  dispatdhed  seteral 
vessels  with  special  orders  to  sink  or  capture  him.  These .  tidings 
made  him  hasten  his  departure,  as  he  feared  being  shut  up  in 
the  small  bay  of  Christiansand.  He  put  to  sea,  and  the  1st  of  De- 
cember saw  him  cruising  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  On  that 
day  he  took  near  Isla  a  Scottish  letter  of  marque,  armed  with 
eighteen  guns,  and,  a  few  dajs  after,  two  large  ships,  from  St. 
George's  Channel. 

By  the  "  Scots  Magazine/'  we  find  that,  in  this  month  alone,  the 
Blakeney  of  Dublin,  the  George  and  Joseph  of  Newcastle,  the  Jean 
and  Elizabeth  of  Aberdeen,  were  taken  by  Thurot  into  Norway; 
that  the  Charleston  and  Britannia  of  Liverpool,  the  Dorothy  and 
Admiral  of  Dublin,  the  Ellis  of  Sligo,  the  Truelove  of  Lancaster, 
the  Henry  of  Virginia,  and  the  Admiral  de  Ruyter  of  Holland, 
were  also  taken  by  the  Belleisle  ;  some  were  retaken  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's  ships  Boyne  and  Fame,  but  were  captured  again  by  the 
indefatigable  Thurot,  and,  finally,  after  having  swept  the  North  Sea, 
and  caused  immense  loss  to  British  commerce,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  Scottish,  he  cast  anchor  safely  at  Dunkirk,  on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, 1758,  worn  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds  and 
glory.* 

Summoned  to  Versailles  by  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, he  was  received  with  honour,  and  all  France  rang  with  the 
name  of  Francois  Thurot,  who  was  so  formidable  to  the  British. 

The  Ministry  having  consulted  him  upon  the  best  means  of  in- 
jnring  us,  he  proposed  a  descent  upon  our  coasts,  and  so  boldly 
shewed  what  he  deemed  the  possibility  of  making  the  essay  with 
success,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  consented  to  adopt  his 
projects,  and  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Berryer,  won  the  King's 
consent  to  the  attempt.  In  consequence,  an  armament  was  carefully 
prepared  at  Dunkirk,  it  was  to  consist  of  five  frigates  and  a  cor- 
vette. Of  these  Thurot  had  the  sole  command.  His  instructions 
were  simply  to  make  occasional  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  by  -dividing  the  troops,  and  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Conflans 
elsewhere. 

The  menace  of  invading  England  was  first  adopted  in  the  time 
of  the  Grand  Monarque.  and  was  frequently  resumed  by  Louis 
XV. ;  "  nor  was  it  at  those  periods  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  for 
the  descendants  of  James  VII.  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  with 

*  "The  Dublin  Merchant,  carried  into  Ottend  by  the  Marshal  de  Belleisle/9  re- 
cords the  Scots  Magazine,  in  December,  1758.  "This  privateer,  which  has  done  so 
much  damage  to  our  coasts  mounts  44  guns,  with  500  men.  She  was,  with  four  other 
frigates,  fitted  out  by  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  France,  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Madame  Pompadour;  has  been  out  these  two  years,  and  has  taken  thirty- 
four  teasels  in  ail.  M.  Thurot,  her  commander,  is  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the 
Marechal  de  Belleisle      She  is  at  last  arrived  in  France." 

U.  S.  Mag.  No.  454,  Sept.  1866.  o 
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their  adherents  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  had  the  two  insur- 
rections which  took  place  in  the  former  kingdom  been  seconded  by 
a  powerful  armament,  the  contest,  if  not  more  fortunate  for  those 
who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  might  at 
least  have  proved  more  equal."* 

Troops  were  mustered  in  great  strength  for  the  purpose  of  a 
descent  on  the  British  Islands,  under  the  command  of  the  Due 
d9Aiguillon,  a  marshal  of  France.  The  force  consisted  of  seventeen 
double  regiments  of  the  Line,  with  twenty  pieces  of  brass  and  iron 
cannon,  and  forty-eight  smaller  pieces  to  be  attached  to  the  various 
battalions.  On  board  the  fleet  were  to  be  embarked  10,000  stand 
of  arms,  15,000  suits  of  regimentals,  10,000  brace  of  pistols, 
46,000  pairs  of  shoes,  400  Bets  of  artillery  harness,  and  1600 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  f 

The  whole  coast  of  France  was  closely  watched  by  our  fleets, 
and  Commodore  Boys,  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  twelve  sail, 
mounting  160  guns,  and  having  on  board  2,390  seamen  and 
marines,  cruised  off  Dunkirk,  with  special  orders  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Thurot,  whom  he  certainly  contrived  to  block  up  for 
several  months. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  Duo  d'Aiguillon's  force,  consisting 
of  1,500  men,  chosen  from  various  regiments,  embarked  on  board 
of  Thurotfs  squadron,  under  Brigadier-general  Flobert,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  putting  to  sea.  In  this,  as  on  several 
other  hostile  expeditions,  Thurot  had  on  board  his  ship  his  mistress 
or  wife,  (for  there  are  some  doubts  about  her  actual  position),  the 
pretty  girl  who  had  eloped  with  him  from  London,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  merchant  captain.  He  had  also  on  board  1,500 
stand  of  spare  arms,  and  £15,000  in  gold. 

Favoured  by  a  dense  fog,  he  crept  out  of  Dunkirk  Roads  on  the 
15th  October,  1759,  and  in  the  evening,  after  eluding  the  watchful- 

*  HUt.  of  the  Wan  of  the  French  Revolution, 
f  The  Utrecht  Gazette.    Detail  of  corps  to  be  embarked  i 
VI.  La  Marine,  Col.  le  Marquis  d'Anbigne*. 
XX.  D'Bu,  Col.  le  Marquis  de  Chambonar. 
XXIII.  Briqueville,  Col.  le  Marquis  de  Briqueville. 
XXV.  Limoisin,  Col.  le  Prince  de  Robecq. 
XXIX.  Bourbon,  Col.  le  Marquis  de  Montesquieu. 
LXV.  Nice,  Col.  le  Marquis  de  Juigne*. 
LXVII.  Penthievre,  Col.  le  Vicomte  de  Coetlogon. 
LXVIII.  Guienne,  Col.  le  Comte  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  de  Poulin. 
LXXXIV.  Boulonnois,  Col.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
LXXXV.  Queroy,  CoL  M.  de  Rousel  d'Epourdon. 
LXXXVII.  Brie,  CoL  le  Chevalier  de  Polignac 
XCII.  Bulkeley,  Irlandais,  Col.  M.  de  Bulkeley. 
XCIII.  dare,  Irlandais,  Col.  le  Marecbal  de  Thomond. 
XCIV.  Dillon,  Irlandais,  Col.  Milord  Dillon. 
XCVIIL    St.  Rath,  Irlandais,  CoL  M.  de  St.  Rath,  Lieut-Gen. 
CHI.  Loyal  Corse,  CoL  le  Comte  de  Venee. 
CIX.  Berwick,  CoL  le  Comte  de  Fitejames. 

The  mass  of  these  forces  was  assembled  at  Vannes,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Brittany, 
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ness  of  Commodore  Boys,  he  came  safely  to  anchor  off  Ostend.  His 
naval  force  was  as  follows.  Le  Mar€chal  de  Belleisle,  46  guns,  M. 
Thurot.  La  Blonde,  36  guns,  Capt.  La  Kayce.  Le  Terpisehore, 
24  guns,  Capt.  Desraudais.  L' Amaranths,  24  guns.  Le  Bezon, 
36  guns. 

These  ships  had  on  board,  however,  only  700  seamen,  and  1270 
soldiers,  230  having  been  at  left  at  Dunkirk  on  the  sick  list.  On 
the  16th  he  sailed  again,  and  in  the  night,  came  upon  his  old 
antagonist,  the  Solebay  frigate,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Dal- 
ryraple,  but,  according  to  the  'Edinburgh  Chronicle/  "Thurot put 
out  his  lights,  and  did  not  attempt  to  take  the  Solebay,  being  re- 
solved to  proceed  his  course." 

Where  that  might  be  no  one  knew,  but  the  greatest  consternation 
prevailed  in  South,  and  more  particularly  North  Britain,  on  tidings 
of  his  escape  being  sent  by  Commodore  Boys,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
him,  came  to  anchor  in  Leith  Roads,  where  he  and  all  his  captains 
received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  During  this  very 
time,  Thurot  was  hovering  off  Aberdeen. 

Expresses  were  now  sent  to  the  officers  commanding  in  Scotland 
to  put  the  forts  along  the  coast  in  the  best  posture  for  defence,  to 
have  all  in  readiness  to  repel  a  descent,  to  erect  beacons  on  the 
hills,  and  appoint  muster-places ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Royal  Burghs,  200  stand  of  arms  were  given  to  each  of  the 
towns  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  which  had  been  disarmed  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  The  alarm  reached  Liverpool  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  there  a  defence  association  of  twenty  companies  of  100 
men  each,  was  formed,  and  a  battery  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  or* 
dered. 

Expresses  hourly  came  to  Edinburgh  of  strange  ships  being  seen 
off  the  coasts  of  Buchan  and  Angus,  and  on  the  12th  November, 
the  Lord  Provost  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, stating  that  they  had  obtained  "  certain  intelligence  from 
Elsinore  that  M.  Thurot  had  put  into  Oottenburg,  and  that  he  had 
a  cutter  cruising  off  Wingo." 

This  dispatch  was  sent  to  Commodore  Boys,  who  at  once  put  to 
sea,  but  could  nowhere  find  the  missing  Thurot,  who,  after  leaving 
Ostend,  encountered  many  misfortunes.  Fogs  and  tempests  drove 
him  past  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  that  of  Denmark,  and  even  to 
the  Cattegat.  A  tempest  on  the  1st  December  separated  him  from 
L'Amaranthe  and  the  Bezon ;  the  latter  foundered  and  sunk  with 
all  hands  on  board.  After  being  tossed  about  for  ten  days,  he 
reached  Gotten  burg,  where  he  remained  a  fortnight,  and  then  sailed 
to  Bergen  in  Norway,  where  nineteen  days  were  spent  in  refitting; 
and  now  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  venture  once  more 
near  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Favoured  by  a  north  wind,  on  the  24th  January,  1760,  his  crip- 
pled squadron  was  off  the  latter,  and  threatened  Derry.  He 
made  preparations  for  landing,  but  just  as  he  was  doubling  the  bar* 
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boor  point,  a  storm  came  on ;  they  were  blown  into  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  La  Blonde  had  to  cast  four  of  her  gnns  overboard. 
Thurot  intended  to  buy  contributions  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to 
make  a  dash  at  some  of  the  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool  shipping, 
but  now  his  three  captains  insisted  that  he  should  return  to  France 
at  once,  lest  they  should  all  perish  of  famine. 

Thurot  declared  that  he  "  would  not  return  to  France  without 
doing  something,  and  to  refresh  would  put.  them  ashore  upon  the 
Island  of  Islay/' 

On  the  16th  February,  he  was  off  the  point  of  Ardmore,  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  island  in  the  Sound  of  Jura.  Some  gentle- 
men from  the  coast,  supposing  his  vessels  to  be  British,  and  want- 
ing pilots,  as  the  shore  was  dangerous,  went  on  board  the  Belleisle, 
and  on  being  conducted  to  the  cabin,  where  ten  or  twelve  officers 
were  seated  over  their  wine,  they  found,  with  considerable  conster- 
nation, that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  Thurot 

He  received  them  with  kindness,  and  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot 
with  Campbell,  the  Laird  of  Ardmore,  for  the  purchase  of  some 
black  cattle,  and  200  soldiers  were  sent  ashore  to  carry  them  off. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  Campbells  and  Macdonnels  of  the  isle, 
no  sooner  had  those  poor  creatures  landed,  than  they  dug  up,  with 
their  bayonets,  and  devoured  every  herb  and  green  weed  that  came 
in  their  way ;  "  at  length  they  came  to  a  field  of  potatoes,  which 
they  eagerly  dug,  and  after  shaking  off  the  earth,  and  wiping  them 
a  little  on  their  waistcoats,  eat  them  up,  raw  as  they  were,  with  the 
greatest  keenness/'* 

Ardmore  sent  on  board  some  oatmeal,  and  forty-eight  of  his  best 
steers,  for  which  General  Flobert  offered  him  twenty  shillings  each 
by  a  bill  on  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague.  This  he  declined, 
and  on  appealing  to  Thurot,  was  told  by  him  that  "the  general's 
bill  was  not  worth  one  farthing  1" 

He  then  upbraided  Flobert  with  attempting  to  defraud  a  worthy 
gentleman,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  fifty  shillings  for  the  cattle. 
Everything  else  that  was  procured,  he  paid  for  in  ready  money. 

Thurot  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  defeat  sustained  by  the 
fleet  of  M.  de  Conflans,  until  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  was  at  dinner 
with  him,  drew  from  his  pocket  the  "  Scots  Magazine/'  with  details 
of  pur  victory  off  Brest.  "  When  it  was  told  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  they  hung  their  heads  and  laid  down  their  knives  and 
forks.  On  Tuesday  they  weighed  anchor,  and  before  Mr.  Macdonald 
came  ashore,  M.  Thurot  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome  double- 
barrelled  fuzee,  worth  fifteen  guineas. 

Sailing  straight  for  Ireland,  the  21st  of  February  saw  him  near 
the  Bay  of  Carrickfergus,  where  he  made  every  preparation  for  land- 
ing. In  the  forenoon  his  ships  appeared  off  the  Isle. of  Magee, 
about  two  mile*  and  a  half  from  the  castle,  aud  came  to  anchor  at 
eleven  o'clock  within  musket  shot  of  Kilrute  Point.  At  this  time, 
*  Royal  Magazine,  1760. 
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the  garrison  which  consisted  of  only  four  companies  of  Lieutenant- 
General  William  Strodes'  Foot  the  62nd  Regiment,  which  Bad 
been  raised  in  the  preceding  year,  (and  were  consequently  raw  and 
undisciplined)  was  upon  parade  of  exercise,  half  a  mile  distant,  on 
the  Belfast  road.  The  alarm  soon  spread  ;  guards  were  turned  out, 
sentinels  doubled,  and  the  troops  assembled  in  the  market  place 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Jennings,  of  the  62nd  Regiment, 
who  sent  his  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Hall,  to  reconnoitre. 
That  officer  soon  returned  to  report  that  eight  boats  were  lauding 
French  troops  who  were  taking  post  on  the  dykes,  hedges,  and 
rising  ground.  The  colonel  ordered  detachments  to  the  gates  of 
the  town,  but  the  troops  had  only  blank  ammunition  at  first  in  their 
pouches,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  ball  cartridge  could  ulti- 
mately be  procured  for  them  and  the  militia,  who  now  got  under 
arms,  and  were  sent  to  Belfast  with  all  the  prisoners,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  castle.  By  this  time,  the  troops  of  Brigadier 
Flobert  were  in  full  march  for  Oarrickfergus,  preceded  by  a  few 
hussars,  mounted  on  horses  picked  up  in  the  fields. 

Our  detachments  at  the  north  and  Scotch  gates,  and  along  Lord 
Donegal's  garden  wall  were  now  attacked,  but  maintained  their  posts 
till  ammunition  failed,  on  which  Colonel  Jennings  withdrew  the 
whole  into  the  old  and  half  ruinous  castlr,  but  before  its  gates  were 
shut,  the  French  Infantry  poured  through  the  market  place  and 
assailed  them  sword  in  hand.  An  entrance  was  forced,  but  Colonel 
Jennings,  Lord  Wallingford,  Captain  Bland,  and  Lieutenant  Ellis, 
of  the  62nd,  with  some  gentlemen  volunteers  and  fifty  soldiers  drove 
them  back.  Here,  Lieutenant  Hall  states,  that  "  he  saw  great  reso- 
lution in  a  few  Irish  boys  who  defended  the  gate  after  it  was  opened, 
with  their  bayonets,  and  those  from  the  Half- moon,  who,  after  their 
ammunition  was  gone,  threw  stones  and  bricks/' 

Smollet  records,  that  while  the  troops  were  hotly  engaged  in  the 
streets,  a  little  child  ran  playfully  between  them,  upon  which  a 
French  soldier  "  grounded  his  piece,  advanced  deliberately  between 
the  lines  of  h>e,  took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  conveyed  it  to  a 
place  of  safety,  aud  returning  to  his  place,  resumed  his  musket  and 
renewed  his  hostility ." 

Colonel  Jennings  finding  himself  without  ammunition,  in  an  old 
and  defenceless  castle,  which  had  a  breach  fifty  feet  long  in  its  outer 
wall,  beat  a  parley  and  requested  terms,  which  were  given  by  Thurot 
and  Flobert,  to  the  following  effect : 

That  the  companies  of  the  62nd  Foot  should  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war ;  the  officers  to  be  on  parole,  and  the  men  to  be 
exchanged  within  a  month ,  the  castle  was  not  to  be  demolished, 
nor  the  town  burned,  provided  rations  were  furnished  to  the  French. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread,  and  General  Strode  began  to 
collect  at  Newry,  Poles,  Sandford's  and  Anstruther's  Regiments, 
(10th,  52nd,  and  58th,)  together  with  the  5th  Royal  Irish  Dra- 
goons, and  Whitley's  Light  Horse ;  these  tidings,  together  with  the 
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hostility  of  the  people,  compelled  Thurot  to  spike  the  guns,  reim- 
bark  the  troops  and  pat  to  sea,  after  taking  two  vessels,  chiefly 
laden  with  linen,  out  of  the  Loch  of  Belfast,  and  having  with  him, 
as  prisoner,  the  Major  of  Carrickfergus. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  his  ships  were  seen 
by  Captain  Elliot,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Eolus,  of  32 
gans,  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  of  36  guns  each,  having  on  board 
700  seamen  and  marines.  Thurot  was  then  hovering  off  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Chase  was  immediately  given  ;  by  nine  o'clock  the  enemy 
shortened  sail,  the  six  frigates  ranged  up  along  side  of  each  other,  and 
a  close  and  desperate  action  began,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Exasperated  by  all  he  had  undergone,  Thurot  fought  with 
the  fury  of  despair,  till  a  ball  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  stretched 
him  on  the  deck  in  great  agony.  All  his  ships  were  more  or  less 
disabled ;  the  Belleisle  had  her  bowsprit,  main-yard,  and  mizen-mast 
shot  away ;  her  hull  was  completely  riddled,  and  she  was  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  when  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Eolus  sprang  upon  her 
poop  at  the  head  of  his  boarders,  and  struck  her  colours  with  his 
own  hand.* 

Thurot  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress  before  the  action  was 
quite  over,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  time,  his  body,  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  carpet,  torn  from  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  was  cast  witn 
other  corpses  into  the  sea.  Our  loss  was  not  above  thirty-six 
killed  and  wounded,  whereas  that  of  Thurot  exceeded  three  huudred 
slain  or  disabled.  Captain  Elliot  carried  his  prizes  into  Ramsay 
Bay,  and  he  and  Colonel  Jennings  received  the  thanks  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Cork,  in  silver  boxes ; 
for  the  name  of  Thurot  had  become  so  terrible  to  all  our  trading 
ports,  that  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron  was  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  rejoicing. 

He  fell  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

Soon  after  this,  many  corpses  were  washed  ashore  at  Port 
William,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Luce  Bay,  chiefly  near  the  ruined 
Chapel  of  Kirkniaiden.  Among  them  was  one  which  was  at  once 
known  to  be  that  of  the  formidable  Thurot ! 

It  had  been  hastily  sewn  up  in  a  carpet  of  silk  velvet,  and  was 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  all  the  insignia  of  a  Commodore  of 
the  Royal  Navy  of  France.  In  one  pocket  was  found  a  tobacco 
box  of  chased  silver,  with  his  name  Francois  Thurot  engraved  on 
the  lid;  in  another  was  his  watch,  which  became  the  prize  of  a  do- 
mestic at  Monreith  House,  and  is  now  (or  was  lately)  in  possession 
of  a  person  in  Castledouglas.  His  linen  bore  the  initials  F.T.*  In 
his  belt  was  his  long  ivory  hilted  and  single-edged  dagger,  having 
graven  on  the  blade  his  well-known  cognisance,  a  houud  pursuing  a 
herd  of  deer. 

*  The  Blonde  and  Terpiscaore  were  added  to    the  Navy.    The  Pallas  in  1782, 
was  destroyed  off  the  Isle  of  St.  George, 
t  History  of  Galloway. 
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The  remains  were  solemnly  interred,  with  every  honour,  by  Sir 
William  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Monreith,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  his 
our  family  burial  place  at  Kirk  maiden  ;  he  bestowed  the  silver  box 
upon  Captain  Elliot,  the  victor,  retaining  only  apiece  of  the  sodden 
carpet  as  a  relique  of  the  French  hero,  whose  dagger  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Autiquaries,  at  Edinburgh.  Sir  William 
acted  as  chief  mourner,  and  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Black, 
Minister  of  Penningham,  who  had  witnessed  the  battle  from  the 
cliffs  above  the  sea. 

Thurot  was  not  of  tall  stature,  but  was  extremely  well-made,  and 
had  a  fresh  complexion,  a  humane  spirit,  a  frank  and  affable  bear- 
ing.* Long  prior  to  the  battle  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  father,  M. 
Thurot,  of  Nuitz,  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  Louis  XV.,  for 
the  services  of  his  adventurous  son. 

Kirkmaiden,  where  Thurot  was  interred,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  place  which  bears  the  same  name,  on  the  western  side  of 
Luce  Bay.  The  former,  once  the  church  of  a  suppressed  parish,  is 
now  included  in  the  incumbency  of  Olasserton.  Captain  John 
Elliot,  his  conqueror,  survived  to  see  the  glories  of  Nelson  and 
the  Nile,  and  after  serving  in  command  at  Newfoundland,  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  with  the  rank  of  full  admiral. 

So  there  lies  Thurot,  after  his  stormy  and  eventful  life,  in  his 
grave,  within  sound  of  the  Scottish  sea,  amid  the  venerable  ruins 
of  Kirkmaiden,  which  are  beautifully  embosomed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Heughs,  a  wooded  hollow,  by  the  base  of  a  steep  and  se- 
questered hill. 

No  stone  marks  his  resting  place ;  but  though  already  almost 
forgotten  in  history,  the  peasant  girls  of  Galloway  still  remember 
him  in  their  songs  as  "  The  gallant  and  gentle  Thurret,"  for  so 
they  pronounce  his  name. 
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Paris,  Aug.  23. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  scarcely  right  to  say  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's public  policy  could  be  affected  by  personal  suffering,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  recent  illness  and  the  pain  he  under- 
went made  him  more  considerate  of  those  who  would  have  under- 
gone far  worse  sufferings  than  his  if  he  had  adopted  a  belligerent 
policy  in  his  dealings  with  Prussia.  The  statements  that  are  made 
of  what  he  said  on  this  or  that  subject  are  generally  pure  inventions, 
and  are  circulated  for  stock-jobbing  purposes.  That  he  never  made 
a  demand  on  Prussia  for  a  cession  of  territory  is  now  very  well 
known,  though  in  this  instance  there  was  more  ground  for  the 
stories  that  were  circulated  than  in  some  others,  inasmuch  as  he 
did  at  all  events  inquire  if  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  a  complete 
*  Scots  Magazine,  1760. 
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rectification  of  the  territorial  frontiers  of  France  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  many  French  statesmen. 
The  publication  of  what  was  called  the   French  demand  in  the 
German  newspapers,    and  the  angry  defiance  which  was   elicited 
from  all  the  corporate  bodies  and  Germans  in  general  was  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  tone  in  which  the  matter  was  spoken  of 
by  the  journals.     Knowing  how  so  many  foreign  newspapers  are 
manipulated,  the   Emperor  is  not  a  man  to  be  baulked  in  any 
course  he  had  determined  on,  but  in  this  instance  the  language 
used  was  so  violent  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  believe 
that  it  expressed  the  real  feeling  of  the  Germans  generally,  and 
not  of  the  Prussians  alone.  In  the  face  of  this  unanimous  outbreak 
of  opinion,  Count   Bumark   found  his  justification  for  declining 
to  make  any  concession  of  the  kind  indicated,  and  the  Emperor 
a  reason  to  satisfy  the  Army  and  the  few  who  were  in  favour  of 
compelling  Prussia  to  give  up  a  little  territory  in  consideration  of 
the  great  extent  she  had  been  allowed  to  annex  without  opposition 
from  France.     The  number  of  the  latter  who  would  have  made  the 
refusal  of  Prussia  a  case  for  war  is  very  trifling,  and  the  army 
which  is,    very   naturally,    more   inclined   to  war,    and   which  is 
disgusted  with  the    summary  manner   in    which    that  Power  has 
dealt  with   the  smaller  States  about  her,   and    possibly  not  little 
jealous  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  she  waged  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, could  see  from  the  extracts  from  the  newspapers  that  France 
would  have  to  encounter    not  merely    Prussia   but  the  whole  of 
Germany;  for  anybody  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  could  see 
that  nothing  would  more  effectually  strengthen  Prussia  than  declar- 
ing war  against  her  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  give  up  territory  to  a  foreign  power.     The  dislike  of  Prussia  by 
the   French   nation  in  general  and  the  army  in  particular  is,  no 
doubt,  heightened  by  the  utter  falsification  of  all  that  was  asserted 
about  it.     It  was  believed,  and  the  same  belief  existed  everywhere 
out  of  Prussia,  that  her  array  was  altogether  inferior  to  that  of 
Austria  in   every   respect,  in  numbers,  organization,  men,  equip- 
ments— everything  in  fact ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  not 
have  a  chance  against  that  Power  in  any  battle  where  the  troops 
were  at  all  equal.     Of  course  military  men  who  had  announced 
all  these  things  to  their  civilian  friends  do  not  at  all  like  it  to  be 
seen  how  little  their  knowledge  was  worth,  and  would  rather  like 
to  beat  the  Prussians  for  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  beaten  in 
accordance  with  their  opinion  that  they  would  be.     In  the  case 
of  the  Italians  they  were  not  disappointed ;  they  hoped  and  expec- 
ted  they  would  be  beaten,    and  they  were  not  a  little  gratified 
when  the  announcement  came  that  the  Austrians  had  been  victo- 
rious at  Custozza ;  and  still  more  when  the  telegraph  brought  the 
news  that  the  Italian  fleet  had  been  beaten  by  one  much  weaker 
than  itself.     One  or  two  of  the  newspapers  assert  that  this  defeat 
was  in  part  owing  to  the   English  cannon  founders,   who   had 
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taken  the  orders  for  the  guns  and  security  for  their  payment,  but 
who  had  omitted  to  deliver  them,  or  the  shots  for  them.  It  is  just 
possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  these  reports ;  for  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all  that  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  newspapers, 
which  only  in  this  instance  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  public 
generally,  was  the  cause  of  driving  Persano  to  bombard  the  forts 
at  Lissa,  and  that  but  for  this  he  would  have  left  them  alone 
until  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  or  opportunity  of  proving 
once  more  the  disadvantages  under  which  ships  labour  when 
they  attack  fortifications,  and  how  closely  the  results  are  in  accord- 
ance with  those  indicated  in  the  fable  of  the  rat  and  the  file. 

Italy  is  at  last  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  having  obtained  with  such  unexpected  celerity  what 
it  coveted,  it  will  endeavour  to  put  its  house  in  order,  economise 
its  expenditure,  and  make  up  its  mind  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbours.  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  commence  this  at  once  by  a  disbandment  of  a  portion  of 
the  Army,  and  by  putting  the  iron-clads  and  most  of  the  wooden 
vessels  out  of  commission ;  indeed,  considering  how  little  the  com- 
mander and  crews  seem  to  know  the  use  they  might  be  put  to, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  plan  to  barter  them  against 
the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  which  the  Austrians  will  not, 
so  it  is  said,  give  up  without  compensation,  and  that  rather  than 
do  so  they  would  reduce  them  to  heaps  of  ruins.  It  seems  that 
Austria  spent  her  own  money  to  a  very  large  amount  in  putting 
them  in  order  and  strengthening  them,  and  this  amount  she  will 
insist  on  having  at  the  very  lowest ;  fortresses  being  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty for  which  no  abatement  can  be  made  on  the  score  of  usufruct. 
Where  the  Italian  Government  is  to  get  the  monry  to  pay  it,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  point  out ;  the  interest  on  the 
King's  private  loan,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  very  large  sum, 
not  having  been  paid  as  soon  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  possibly  it 
has  not  been  paid  yet.  This  reduction  of  the  Army  is  not  how- 
ever such  an  easy  matter  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  their 
allies  the  Prussians.  The  latter  think  of  nothing,  and  are  desirous 
of  nothing  so  much  as  getting  back  to  their  respective  homes; 
but  this  is  not  quite  the  case  with  the  Italians,  the  volunteers 
excepted,  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  army  is  not  only  large,  but  large  as  it  is,  is  said  to  be  consider- 
ably over  officered,  and  the  cost  per  man  for  maintenance,  clothing, 
&c,  is  much  greater  than  for  the  soldiers  of  any  other  continental 
army.  As  all  the  officers,  and  all  or  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
men  look 'upon  military  service  as  a  permanent  engagement,  and 
have  no  desire  to  escape  from  it,  quite  the  contrary  in  fact,  it  will 
require  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
effect  such  extensive  reduction  as  is  requisite  to  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  expenditure.  But  a  strong  Government  is  exactly 
what  is  wanting,  nor  can  we  see  who  are  the  men  who  are  to  com- 
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pose  it.  The  king  himself  is  no  politician,  nor,  considering  how 
completely  he  remained  in  the  background  in  the  late  conflict, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  his  especial  forte,  can  he  be  expected  to 
show  himself  very  active  in  future. 

Borne  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and 
a  cause  of  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  zealous  followers 
of  the  Romish  church  everywhere.  The  great  body  of  the  Italians 
appear  at  last  content  with  the  acquisition  of  Yenetia,  and  to  have 
resigned  the  designs  they  had  on  making  Borne  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  themselves,  for  reasons 
with  which  they  are  best  acquainted,  appear  to  be  bent  on  separa- 
ting their  temporal  from  their  spiritual  Government.  What 
kind  of  Government  they  would  substitute  for  that  now  existiug 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  themselves;  probably  it  would  be 
merely  the  erection  of  a  municipality  with  greater  powers  than  is 
usually  possessed  by  such  a  body  in  other  cities.  There  are  no  signs 
of  the  existence  of  a  desire  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Pontifical 
troops,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  latter  desire  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  the  people.  There  are,  in  fact,  evident  signs 
among  all  nations  of  a  feeling,  which  will  rapidly  grow  stronger,  that 
war  is  a  mistake  at  the  very  best,  even  if  it  is  not  in  all  cases  a 
crime.  It  was  said  that  the  Pope  would  abandon  Borne,  at  least 
for  a  time  until  his  subjects  sought  his  return.  This  is  not  now 
thought  likely,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  written  to  him  urging  him  to  appeal  to  him 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement  which  will  preserve  his  authority 
and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  As  the  Pope  would  be  most 
unwilling  that  any  blood  should  be  shed  in  upliolding  him  in  a 
position  of  which  be  is  well  nigh,  weary,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  he  will  accept  the  mediation  offered,  and  some  peaceable 
transaction  will  be  effected.  The  hard  names  which  used  to  be 
heaped  on  the  Pope  so  unsparingly  not  a  great  while  ago  are 
rarely  heard  now,  and  the  cessation  of  vituperation  on  the  one  side 
has  induced  a  willingness  to  make  concessions  on  the  other. 

The  great  Power,  for  it  is  a  great  Power  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  in  wondering  amaze- 
ment is  Prussia.  People  who  not  long  ago  were  disgusted  by  its 
pretensions  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  Duchies,  and  who  despised 
it  as  a  tyrant  over  the  helpless  and  hardly  a  match  for  Italy,  can 
scarcely  yet  realise  that  it  has  beaten  an  empire  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days  which  was  regarded  as  equal  to  any  continental  State,  France 
not  excepted.  That  the  needle  gun  was  really  and  truly  the  cause 
of  its  victories  so  far  as  the  actual  fighting  was  concerned,  we  have 
the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  evidence.  But  this  is  not  the 
matter  which  fixes  the  attention  most  forcibly;  it  showed  foresight  and 
decision  to  adopt  this  weapon,  and  sound  sense  in  making  the  soldier 
well  acquainted  .with  the  use  of  it ;  but  it  was  quite  another  quality,  or 
rather  a  combination  of  qualities  which  led  to  the  armies  being  placed 
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with  such  celerity  in  positions  where  they  had  to  give  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  turned  the  instructions  theyhad 
received  to  account.  Long  and  arduous  marches  were  performed  day 
after  day  without  the  necessity  of  halting  once  for  provisions  or  muni- 
tions of  war  to  be  brought  up,  and  yet  without  falling  short  of  these  on 
any  occasion  but  once,  and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a  blunder  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  subordinates  who  took  them  where  they 
were  not  wanted,  and  who  rectified  their  error  as  soon  as  tbey 
discovered  it.  There  was  only  one  occasion  on  which  it  seems  to 
us  they  should  have  done  more,  and  ought  to  have  done  more  than 
they  did,  and  this  was  at  Kouniggratz,  where  thev  should  but  did  not 
follow  up  the  flying  Austrians  with  a  vigour  ana  celerity  that  would 
have  prevented  any  opposition  to  their  marching  right  into  Vienna 
without  the  risk  of  meeting  with  any  resistance.  As  things  have 
turned  out  this  has  proved  of  no  importance ;  indeed  it  is,  probably, 
a  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  much  as  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  that  the  army  of  the  former  did  not  cross  the  Danube.  But 
if  peace  had  not  been  negotiated  how  very  different  the  case  would 
have  been,  a  battle  must  have  been  fought,  the  issue  of  which  would 
have  been  doubtful,  and  even  if  it  had  terminated  in  favour  of 
Prussia  it  could  only  have  been  at  an  immense  cost  of  human  life, 
whereas  if  it  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Austrians  it  would 
have  been  but  the  prelude  to  other,  and,  possibly,  a  long  series  of 
engagements  that  might  have  led  to  revolutions  throughout  the 
Austrian  empire  and  extending  far  beyond  her  borders,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  the  peretration  of  the  discord  existing  in  the 
German  States,  and  not  improbably  to  the  active  intervention  of 
France  and  Russia.  Fortunately  this  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  judicious  advice  of  France' and  England,  the  good  sense  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  which  enabled  him  to  see  that  at  the  very  best 
a  continuance  of  the  war  could  not  improve  his  condition,  and  the 
moderation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  which  induced  him  to  be  content 
with  what  he  had  gained. 

As  in  all  warfare  that  is  decisive,  there  muat  of  necessity  be 
beaten  generals  as  well  as  conquering  generals,  it  would  seem  to  a 
considerate  observer  to  be  rather  unreasonable  to  assume  that  be- 
cause a  general  is  defeated  it  is  by  his  own  fault.  To  treat  generals 
in  this  way,  is  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  doctor  on  his 
trial  for  killing  a  man  each  time  that  he  had  a  patient  die.  Bene- 
dek's  character  as  an  able  general  may  be  kept  up  by  English 
correspondents  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  but  the  Austrians 
do  not  share  this  opinion  ;  they  consider  that  he  has  been  immensely 
overrated,  and  that  however  well-fitted  he  may  be  to  command 
in  a  subordinate  position,  he  is  incapable  of  commanding  a  large 
army.  This  estimate  may  or  may  not  be  just ;  it  is  quite  clear 
there  is  nobodv  in  Austria  who  is  qualified  to  decide  how  much  he 
is  to  blame,  if  he  is  to  blame  at  all,  and  that  the  public 
verdict  on  the  conduct  of  a  general  is  of  no  value  whatever.    With 
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the  people,  success  is  the  great  criterion  of  merit,  and  as  they  can- 
not pot  the  blame  upon  the  army  generally,  as  that  would  convey 
an  imputation  on  the  nation,  they  impute  all  disasters  to  its  leaders, 
who  are  found  to  be  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  particular  in 
their  drees,  or  eccentric,  or  they  have  not  seen  service,  or  they 
have  seen  too  much  and  are  wedded  to  old  ideas,  but  it  is  never  the 
fault  of  the  rank  and  61e.  The  utter  collapse  of  the  Austrian  army, 
though  entirely  unexpected,  is  not  extraordinary.  Their  assailants 
knew  where  they  wanted  to  go  and  went  there,  and  this  with  such 
speed  that  they  did  not  give  their  enemies  time  to  intercept  them. 
On  the  field  of  battle  it  was  unquestionably  their  peculiar  weapon 
which  gave  them  victory,  not  merely  by  its  dreadful  action, 
but  from  the  depressing  influence  it  exercised  on  the  nerve  of  the 
soldiers.  They  say  now  that  it  was  inconceivable  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bullets  poured  in  amongst  thein.  They  were  hit  in  all 
directions  and  all  over  their  bodies,  from  the  top  of  their  heads  to 
the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  men  were  dropping  to  the  ground  so  fast, 
and  so  many  were  pushing  out  of  the  ranks,  that  to  the  few  that 
remained  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  not  hope  to  get  out  un- 
scathed, and  every  officer  knows  that  without  this  hope  his  men  will 
never  fight  well,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  driven  to  desperation 
and  determine  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  question 
of  the  superiority  of  the  c.»valry  was  not  put  to  such  a  complete  test 
as  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  ;  but  such  evidence  as  the  war  has 
supplied  us  with  goes  to  prove  that  the  Austrian  cavalry  is  inferior 
to  the  Prussian.  It  has  been  affirmed  on  the  Austrian  side  that 
they  never  met  the  Prussian  horseman  in  fair  fight,  but  this  is 
positively  contradicted  by  the  latter,  who  not  only  aver  that  they 
fought  and  conquered  on  sundry  occasions,  but  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  suffered  severely  in  their  own  persons  ;  the  more 
-  severely  that  from  not  wearing  epaulettes,  their  shoulders  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sabre  strokes  of  the  enemy.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
said  on  either  side,  for  neither  did  much,  but  one  has  no  right  to 
taunt  the  other ;  for  if  the  Prussians  did  little  the  Austriansdid  less, 
and  it  is  only  a  poor  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  say  that 
they  had  not  the  opportunity,  seeing  that  it  rested  with  themselves 
to  make  the  opportunity  if  they  thought  fit.  Now  that  we  have  seen 
the  effect  of  breech-loading  weapons  on  the  battle  field,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  days  for  what  used  to  be  termed  brilliant  charges  of 
cavalry  have  gone  by,  and  that  until  the  infantry  are  utterly  routed 
1  and  the  horsemen  go  in  for  indiscriminate  slaughter  there  will  be 

|  little  for  them  to  do. 

|  Probably  by  this  time  orders  have  been  received  throughout  the 

I  empire  to  desist  from  sending  in  any  more  recruits,  but  until  a  few 

1  days  ago  they  were  being  marched  into  the  different  dep6ts,  and 

I  very  sorry  specimens  some  of  them  were.     Men  of  middle  age, 

|  and  boys  who  looked  but  fourteeu  or  fifteen.     Many  who  may  have 

marched  from  distant  parts  of  the  empire  came  in  shoeless  aud  in 
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such  tattered  clothing  that  Falstaff's  recruits  were  sumptuously 
arrayed  in  comparison.  An  eye  witness  describes  one  batch,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  had  no  other  clothing  than  a  coarse  cotton 
garment  which  reached  from  their  necks  to  their  feet,  and  were 
belted  round  their  waist  with  pieces  of  rope,  and  wherever  these  had 
been  torn,  their  tanned  and  naked  skins  were  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind.  Probably  these  will  now  be  sent  back  to  their  homes  in  the 
same  tattered  condition,  rejoicing  perhaps  to  get  back  there  even  in 
such  a  miserable  state,  seeing  that  they  will  return  with  the  same 
number  of  members  they  possessed  when  they  left  them. 

Nobody  can  well  help  pitying  their  unfortunate  sovereign.  Al- 
most forced  into  a  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  constantly  worsted, 
with  the  bitter  reflection  that  but  for  his  participation  in  an  act  of 
injustice  he  would  have  been  saved  from  all  the  subsequent  humilia- 
tion he  has  endured,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  worn  and 
aged  appearance  should  attest  the  mental  sufferings  he  has  under- 
gone. Nor  are  his  troubles  at  an  end  now  that  he  has  made 
peace  with  his  enemies  abroad.  Those  in  whom  he  trusted  for 
advice  and  encouragement  are  falling  away  from  him,  and  the 
populations  under  his  rule  are  falling  away  from  each  other  like 
badly  fused  ores  which  the' founder  has  no  flux  powerful  enough 
to  unite  in  a  homogeneous  mass ;  while  famine  and  pestilence  are 
raging  in  hi3  dominions  and  he  has  no  means  of  alleviating  the  distress 
of  the  sufferers  and  does  not  know  where  to  procure  them. 

On  reading  the  accounts  published  in  the  Russian  newspapers, 
of  the  reception  given  to  the  American  Monitor  Miantonomoh,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  is  which  makes  Russian  expe- 
ditions so  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
vessels,  the  object  of  such .  ovations  in  the  Russian  ports.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  snuff-boxes  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it ;  the  gifts  he  is  so  liberal  in  bestowing  gratifying 
the  Americans,  and  thereby  inducing  them  to  give  a  cordial  recep- 
tion to  the  Russians,  who  consequently  return  the  compliment ;  an 
illustration  of  the  adage  that  a  gift  is  a  double  blessing,  it  blesses 
the  giver  and  the  receiver.  The  double-turretted  Smertch,  several 
monitors,  iron-cased  frigates  and  floating  batteries  steamed  out  to 
meet  the  American  ironclad,  and  escorted  it  up  to  the  harbour  with 
as  much  jubiliation  as  though  it  were  a  Russian  vessel  returning 
from  a  victorious  encounter  with  an  enemy's  fleet.  Not  only  did 
the  Government  vessels  turn  out  for  this  purpose,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  yachts  were  equally  demonstrative.  The  first  Russian 
vessel  which  met  them  had  a  band  on  board,  and  struck  up  the 
American  "  National  hymn/'  while  the  crowds  of  spectators  along 
the  quays  cheered  enthusiastically.  The  Mayor  and  corporation  of 
Cronstadt  followed  the  port-admiral  on  board  the  Miantonomoh,  and 
presented  an  address  of  welcome.  Salutes  were  fired  on  both  sides, 
learned  societies  visited  the  Miantonomoh,  and  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  vessels  visited  the  learned  societies,  who  presented 
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them  with  magnificently  bound  catalogues  got  up  expressly  for  them. 
The  officers  pocketed  the  catalogues,  and  then  adjourned  to  a 
"sumptuous  banquet;"  again,  to  the  sounds  of  the  National  An- 
them, which  was  prepared  for  them  in  the  Admiralty  banquet  room. 
In  the  evening,  or  rather  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
American  captains  were  called  upon  to  eat  a  dinner  at  the  Port- 
Admiral's. 

The  cholera  has  been,  and  is  still  making  great  ravages  in  several 
of  the  cities.  In  St.  Petersburg  alone,  from  the  14th  June  to  the 
27th  July,  6190  men  and  2551  women  had  been  attacked,  of  whom 
only  4185  had  recovered. 

The  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor  on  his  escape 
from  assassination  continued  to  be  sent  in.  One  town  had  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  notable  manner.  In  commemoration  of  the  happy 
escape  it  founded  a  chapel,  ordained  that  every  child  in  it  should 
receive  a  rudimentary  education,  and  that  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  should  henceforth  be  interdicted. '  The  betrothed  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  the  Princess  Dagmar,  is  expected  on  a  visit. 
The  Emperor  has  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
does  not  intend  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  arrange* 
ments  which  Austria  and  Prussia  may  make  to  cause  it  to  be  a  last- 
ing  one.  But  while  expressing  his  approval  of  peace  among  his 
neighbours  in  Europe,  he  cannot  help  carrying  on  war  with  his 
neighbours  in  Asia,  and  even  within  the  borders  of  his  own  Empire. 
A  large  number  of  the  unfortunate  Poles  who  were  compelled  to 
leave  Poland  and  migrate  to  Irkutsk  have  revolted,  as  it  is  termed. 
What  their  intentions  may  be  is  not  known  yet,  it  is  presumable, 
however,  that  they  hope  to  escape  into  the  interior  of  Tartary,  iuto 
which,  probably,  the  Russian  Government  will  not  follow  them  un- 
less it  desires  to  extend  its  territory  in  that  region.  A  telegram  says 
that  they  have  been  defeated,  but  as  this  would  imply  that  they  had 
attempted  an  insurrection  with  a  design  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Russia,  which  is  manifestly  too  absurd  an  idea  to  have  been  en- 
tertained, we  may  reasonably  hope  that  they  have  succeeded  in  what 
alone  «ould  have  been  their  desire ;  escaping  from  Russian  tyranny. 

Spain,  at  all  times,  presents  a  more  miserable  spectacle  titan  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  Not  many  years  ago  she  seemed  to  be 
growing  into  harmony  with  other  European  countries ;  her  people 
were  becoming  prosperous  to  an  extent  which  surprised  other  nations 
when  they  became  aware  of  it ;  but  this  happy  result  was  hardly  at- 
tained before  their  government  entered  on  a  war  with  the  Moors  at 
a  vast  expense,  and  for  objects  which  could  have  been  attained 
without  the  necessity  of  expending  a  penny  in  obtaining  them.  The 
indemnity  they  got  from  these  people,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suf- 
fering to  both  sides,  no  doubt  enriched  a  few  individuals  who  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  conflict  about,  but  for  the  Spanish 
nation  itself  it  was  an  unmitigated  loss.  Then  came  the  wretched 
business  of  San  Domingo,  which,  after  swallowing  up  an  immense 
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number  of  lives,  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  damaging  the  reputation 
of  the  nation,  had  ultimately  to  be  abandoned.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  the  contest  with  Chili  and  Peru,  but  General  O'Don- 
nell, the  principal  instigator  of  these  things,  who,  not  long  ago,  was 
invested  by  the  Madrid  Cortes  with  the  dictatorship,  has  now  been 
requested  to  travel  in  foreign  parts  for  twelvemonths,  and  Narvaez 
reigns  in  his  stead.  But  O'Donnell  has  left  behind  him  the  re- 
>  membrance  of  bloodshed  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  efface 

from  the  memory  of  the  nation. 

He  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragic 
scenes  that  closed  his  Ministry  have  been  requested  to  travel  in 
foreign  parls,  and  may  fall  in  with  Prim,  who  will  salute  them  as 
brothers  in  exile  who  not  long  ago  set  a  price  on  his  head.  But 
few  in  Spain  would  be  surprised  to  see  O'Donnell  and  Prim  join 
again  for  the  overthrow  of  Narvaez  in  the  same  fashion  as  Prim 
sought  to  overthrow  O'Donnell.  Those  persons  are  accustomed  to 
it.  To  it  they  owe  their  rank,  their  wealth,  their  titles,  and  mili- 
tary insurrections  are  too  rich  in  results,  when  successful,  for  the 
leaders  to  easily  give  them  up.  It  is  not  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection which  makes  the  people  of  Madrid  execrate  the  late 
Cabinet  and  welcome  even  Narvaez,  who  never  was  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  excessive  tenderness,  but  the  numerous  and  wanton  exe- 
cutions day  after  day  when  it  was  all  over.  Narvaez  now  reaps  all 
the  benefit  without  the  odium  of  the  acts  of  his  predecessor.  The 
|  dictatorship  he  possesses  is  but  transferred  to  him,  and  the  merest 

moderation  on  his  part  will  obtain  for  him  a  popularity  such  as  he 
never  before  could  lay  claim  to.     It  is  the  invariable  rule  in  Spain 
for  a  new  Minister  to  undo  what  has  been  done  by  the  Minister 
h  he  has  supplanted,  and  if  the  rule  prevail   now,  as  in  all  probability 

it  will,  the  country  will  gain  by  the  change.  Narvaez  has  already 
shown  himself  disposed  to  moderation.  It  was  O'Donnell  who 
profited  by  the  treason  of  Santana  to  annex  San  Domingo.  It  was 
Narvaez  who  four  years  later  renounced,  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Isabella,  that  costly  and  barren  acquisition.  It  was  Narvaez's 
Minister,  Tavira,  who  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  quarrel 
with  Peru ;  and  it  was  O'Donnell  who  undid  that  settlement,  and 
declared  the  engagements  which  his  predecessor  had  contracted  to 
be  null.  It  was  O'Donnell,  too,  who  took  advantage  of  the  supposed 
weakness  of  the  South  American  Governments  to  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate them,  and  the  result  was  the  union  of  the  two  rival  Republics, 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  humiliating  repulse  of  the  Spanish  aqua- 
*  dron  in  the    waters  of  Callao.     Narvaez  seems  now  disposed   to 

|  follow  in  America,  as  he  may  yet  do  at  home,  a  different  policy 

I  from  that  of  his  rival.     It  is  said  that  he  has  signified  his  intention 

!  to  bring  this  conflict  between  Spain  and  her  former  dependencies 

to  a  pacific  termination  ;  and  Tavira,  who  had  been  disavowed  and 
recalled  by  O'Donnell,  is  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Santiago  and 
lama  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  between  the  mother-country 
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and  tbe  Peruvians  and  Chilians.  The  last  accounts  show  that  the 
Peruvians  were  continuing  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Gallao, 
so  as  not  to  be  taken  bj  surprise  should  a  8panish  fleet  reappear 
before  it.  The  fall  of  (XDonnell  will  probably  reassure  the  two 
Republics.  In  Madrid,  the  firet  act  of  Narvaez  on  taking  office  was 
to  restore  to  liberty  more  than  1,600  persons  whom  O'Donnell  or- 
dered to  be  arrested  during  the  last  days  of  his  Ministry.  He  can- 
not restore  to  life  those  who  fell  in  the  Deliciaa  after  the  insurrec- 
tion was  over.  But  Narvaez  is  making  his  appearance  in  a  new 
part,  that  of  mercy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  persevere  in  it. 

As  it  is  continually  said  that  they  manage  things  better  in  France 
than  in  England,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  how,  according  to  a 
correspondent  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons,  tbe  horses  are  treated  there. 
The  artillery  horses  are  tethered  by  tbe  head,  the  cavalry  horses  by 
the  pasterns  to  a  cord  which  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  stallions 
of  toe  Chasseurs  are  picketed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  with  a 
cord  round  one  of  their  hind  hocks.  There  are  some  five  thousand 
horses  in  camp,  all  of  which  are  exposed  to  the  weather  by  night 
and  day,  without  any  covering.  When  it  is  fine,  they  have  a  chance 
of  lying  down  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but  when  it  is  wet,  (as  it 
generally  is)  they  stand  all  night  on  their  saturated  beds,  and  eat 
their  forage  out  of  nosebag*.  The  officers'  horses  are  better  off,  for 
they  are  provided  with  stables. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Summary  that  it  had  long  since  been 
decided  by  the  Emperor  to  substitute  breech-loaders  for  muzzle- 
loaders,  but  that  it  was  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  vast 
expense  that  would  be  entailed  by  the  change  to  do  this  gradually. 
The  announcement  of  the  Prussian  victories  came  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  on  the  French  as  on  other  nations,  and  the  order  was  given 
to  make  or  buy  needle-guns  as  speedily  as  possible.  Reflection 
moderated  this  demand,  but  it  is  a  decided  thing  that  the  change 
shall  be  carried  steadily  on,  and  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  de- 
mand in  the  budget  on  this  score,  the  minister  has  been  directed  to 
dispose  of  the  flint  muskets  and  other  disused  weapons  in  the  go- 
vernment armoury  stores  in  proportion  as  the  new  weapons  are  sup- 
plied. Meanwhile,  the  experiments  with  the  different  breech-loaders 
goes  steadily  on,  but  though  in  one  respect  or  other,  there  are  some 
which  surpass  the  needle-gun,  it  is  understood  that  the  Prussian 
gun  is  the  best,  taken  altogether,  and  that  this  favourable  opinion 
is  increased  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  ordinary  service  muz- 
zle-loader can  be  converted  into  a  needle-gun.  In  the  matter  of 
weight,  the  Prussian  needle-gun  is  slightly  less  than  the  rifle  used 
in  the  French  service. 

The  following  account  which  appears  in  the  Paris  papers  of  an 
experiment  with  the  Chassepot  breech-loader  at  the  Camp  must  be 
taken  with  a  due  allowance  of  salt.  General  d'Autemarre,  the 
President,  ordered  a  company  of  80  foot  Chasseurs,  armed  with 
the  gun  in  question,  to  be  placed  at  400  metres  from  a  target  re- 
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presenting  the  front  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  In  the  rear  and  to 
the  right  of  the  Chasseurs  was  placed  a  detachment  of  Guides  at 
400  metres  also  from  the  line  of  fire.  On  a  signal  given  by  the 
President  the  latter  charged  at  a  gallop,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  others  commenced  firing  by  files  at  the  target.  The  object  of 
the  trial  in  question  was  to  ascertain  by  counting  the  shots  fired 
and  the  balls  received  by  the  target  while  the  cavalry  was  going 
over  the  distance  of  400  metres,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  fire  of  infantry  on  a  squadron  charging.  The  Guides 
went  over  the  distance  in  82  seconds — an  extraordinary  rapidity 
for  horsemen  heavily  accoutred  aud  in  a  troop — the  infantry  fired 
during  the  same  period  820  shots,  and  the  target  was  struck  160 
times,  or  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  bullets  discharged. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  a  second  time,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  result. 

As  fighting  is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  may  not  be  altogether  out 
of  place  to  relate  a  rather  singular  incident  in  which  one  of  the  in- 
tended combatants  showed  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  justice  of 
the  poet  Mack  ay's  idea,  that  "  those  who  make  the  battles  should 
be  the  only  ones  to  fight."  An  exhibition  of  so-called  wild  animals 
arrived  at  Brionne,  and  there  a  coffee-house  keeper  offered  to  match 
his  dog  against  the  bear.  The  match  was  arranged,  and  a  limited 
number  of  spectators  were  admitted  to  view  the  encounter.  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  backers  of  the  animals,  the  dog  refused  to 
attack  the  bear,  and  after  being  urged  a  good  while,  suddenly 
turned  upon  them,  bit  one  of  them  severely  in  sundry  parts,  and 
finished  by  rolling  him  over,  and  turned  upon  the  other,  whom  he 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  owner  of  the  dog  interfered,  aud 
was  bitten  worse  than  the  others,  and  might  have  lost  his  life,  but 
for  one  of  the  spectators,  who  plunged  a  dagger  three  times  into  the 
dog.  All  this  time  the  bear  sat  on  his  haunches,  and  surveyed  the 
proceedings  as  calmly  as  though  it  had  been  got  up  tor  his  especial 
entertainment. 
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THE  TWO  C1DS. 

"  Cesar  said,  '  I  know  not  what  this  young  man  intends,  but  whatever  it  is,  he 
intends  it  strongly/  His  mind  was  steady,  and  not  easily  moved  by  entreaties. 
His  principles  were  reason,  and  honour,  and  virtue ;  and  the  ends  to  which  these 
directed  him  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  that  he  seldom  failed  of  success. 
No  flattery  could  induce  him  to  attend  to  unjust  petitions ;  and  though  that  ductility 
of  mind  which  may  be  wrought  upon  by  the  impudence  of  importunity,  is  by  some 
called  good  uature,  he  considered  it  as  the  greatest  disgrace/1 

Plutarch.     Life  of  M.  Brutus, 

In  the   August   number  of  the   United  Service  Magazine,   we 
published  an  article  headed  "  Quakers/'  wherein  we  divided  that 
U.  S.  Mag.  No.  454,  Skpt.  1866.  h 
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respectable  body  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  who  will  Dot,  and 
those  who  cannot  fight ;  and  we  explained  that  the  second  class 
consisted  simply  of  wooden  guns  called  "  Quakers"  from  their  non- 
combatant  qualities.  We  also  generalized  the  application  of  the 
term  by  stating  that  whenever  in  warfare  a  deception  of  any  kind  is 
practised,  whereby  an  imitation  is  substituted  for  a  reality,  the 
stratagem  may  be  said  to  be  a  la  quaker. 

We  moreover  explained  that,  not  only  did  the  living  do  their 
duty,  but  that  the  dead  also  manifested  their  zeal,  iu  so  far  as  their 
limited  capabilities  enabled  them. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject  by  selecting  a  few  more  examples. 

We  remark  then,  that  for  ostentation  and  display  the  Siamese 
make  use  of  sham  trumpets  and  drums.  "  On  the  day  of  the  fir*t 
audience  of  the  King's  ambassador,  there  were  iff  the  innermost 
court  of  the  palace  a  hundred  men  lying  prostrate,  some  holding 
for  show  those  ugly  little  trumpets  which  they  sounded  not,  and 
which  I  suspect  to  be  of  wood ;  and  the  others  having  before  them 
every  one  a  little  drum  without  beating  it."* 

But  of  all  Quakers,  shams,  or  dummies  of  modern  times,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  was  that  adopted  during  the  late  American 
war,  of  fitting  up  old  lighters  with  upright  barrels  or  casks,  placed 
on  the  deck,  and  painted  to  represent  the  turrets  of  formidable 
iron-clad  gun-boats.  The  following  extract  will  bring  to  the 
reader's  recollection  the  stratagem  referred  to. 

"There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
the  captured  Federal  iron-clad  (the  Indianola)  was  got  up  by  the 
Confederates  to  deceive  their  antagonists  and  throw  them  off  their 
guard.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
vessel  to  have  her  resurrection.  It  is  my  impression,  however, 
that  the  Confederates  cannot  rely  upon  her  assistance,  as  the  papers 
published  at  Vicksburg,  Jackson  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  at 
other  points,  all  agree  in  the  statement  that  phe  was  blown  up 
before  the  true  character  of  the  'dummy'  gun-boat,  which  some 
of  the  soldiers  sent  down  the  river  in  sport,  was  ascertained.  By 
the  way,  the  eagerness  with  which  Admiral  Porter  lays  claim  to 
the  credit  of  having  devised  that  contrivance  after  he  had  discovered 
the  admirable  and  important  purpose  which  it  had  served,  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  soldiers,  as  I  have 
said,  rigged  up  the  mock  gun-boat  in  a  pure  spirit  of  fun,  and 
sent  it  down  the  river  a  night  or  two  after  the  disaster  to  the 
Indianola,  but  at  least  three  days  before  the  news  of  her  surrender 
was  allowed  to  reach  them.  They  heard  a  terrible  explosion  some 
twenty  miles  down  the  river  a  few  hours  after  the  '  dummy*  had 
made  its  triumphal  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  but  they 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  cause ;  nor  was  it  until  a  Vicksburg 
paper  had  told  the  facts  of  the  Indianola  that  Admiral  Porter  con- 

*  A  new  Historical  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  by  M.  de  la  Lovbere,  Lon- 
don, 1693. 
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oeived  the  idea  of  robbing  the  soldiers  of  the  credit  of  their  exploit 
and  appropriating  it  to  himself.  The  affair  has  not  enhanced  the 
Admiral's  reputation  with  those  who  have  thought  enough  of  the 
matter  to  see  through  the  very  transparent  dodge/'* 

Well,  what  is  to  be  said,  or  rattier  what  is  to  be  concluded  on 
the  subject  p  We  have  submitted  truth  to  the  reader,  and  that  is 
strange  enough  in  all  conscience ;  let  us  now  conclude  this  portion 
of  the  subject  by  producing  a  specimen  of  poetic  fiction,  showing 
how  to  fight  a  man  with  his  own  weapons ;  how  to  hoist  an  en- 
gineer with  his  own  petard ;  how  to  change  the  "  sinker"  into  the 
sunken  (the  poor  Affondatore  to  wit ;)  how  to  cause  the  wicked  to 
fall  into  his  own  pit ;  and  showing  further  that  all  this  was  accom- 
plished by  acting  d  la  qudker,  on  the  defensive,  at  least,  so  far  as 
simply  returning  to  a  pugnacious  adversary,  his  own  shot.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  jeu  <T esprit  has  raised  many  a 
hearty  laugh  among  the  old  "salts"  of  both  hemispheres. 

A  LKGEND  OF  THE  AMERICAN   WAR. 
A    REGULAR   "JONATHAN/'    AND   NO    MISrAKB. 

All  lovers  of  old  England's  fame  know  how  the  Yankee  Chesa- 
peake 

Was  pummelled  by  our  Shannon,  whence  they  bear  us  yet,  "I 
guess,"  a  pique; 

But  listen,  for  a  naval  fight  I'm  now  about  to  handle, 

To  which  that  famed  engagement  is  "  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle I" 

Last  war  a  Yankee  cruiser  once,  amid  the  "darkness  visible," 
Of  a  hazy  winter  morning's  dawn,    when  to  see,  one  scarce  is 

able, 
"  Made  out"  upon  his  larboard  bow,  an  object  which  he  "  reckoned 

on" 
To  be  an  English  man-of-war,  and  "bore  down"  in  a  second  on ! 

He  fired  a  gun,  he  hailed*  her  once,  and  several  times  succes- 
sively, 

But  deuce  an  answer  could  he  get,  though  nearing  her  progres- 
sively ; 

On  which  the  Yankee  skipper,  one  of  Boston's  cute  and  witty  sons 

Waxed  wrathful  at  this  insult  on  "  our  free,  enlightened  citizens  I'1 

Says  he,  "  confound  their  impudence,  we'll  speak  a  little  loader 

then 
So  '  bear  a  hand/  my  gallant  lads,  get  ready  shot  and  powder, 

then  ; 
'I  guess'  we'll  mend  their  manners,  though  they  are  so  'nation' 

skittish,  boys, 
The  British  can  whip  all  the  world,  but  we  can  whip  the  British, 

boys!" 
*  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  April  7,  1863. 

h2 
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A  shotted  gun  he  forthwith  fired!  to  try  if  thai  would  "  bring  her 

to." 
The  unknown  sent  back  her  compliments,  and  shot  away  a  wing 

or  two. 
This  set  the  Yankee's  "  dander  up/1  who  into  rage  was  furnaeed 

now; 
So  he  dropped  his  anchor,  furl'd  his  sails,  and  banged  away  in 

earnest  now. 

Through  three  long  hours  the  combat  raged  with  wonderful  fe- 
rocity ; 
The  offensive  all  on  one  side  lay,  like  Irish  reciprocity 
For  the  stranger  somehow  never  fired  till  after  the  American, 
And  then  she  knocked  his  "  sticks"  about  his  ears  like  any  hurri- 
cane! 

At  length,  when  all  his  masts  were  gone,  and  half  his  crew  dis- 
abled, 

Bold  Jonathan  "  to  come  to  time"  no  longer  was  enabled. 
I've  put  my  foot  in't,  that's  a  fact/'   says  he,   "and  though 
unwillingly, 

Our  glorious  ensign  mtut  come  down,  and  now  not  worth  a  shilling 

He  struck  his  flag,  and  hailed  the  foe,  to  tell  her  he  had  had 

enough; 
But  still  no  officer  there  came  to  take  him — this  was  bad  enough ; 
And  when  the  morning  breeze  sprung  up  and  blew  the  fog  and 

smoke  away, 
I  scarce  dare  tell  you  what  he  saw,  lest  at  him  "fun  you  poke 

away  !" 

A  mighty  iceberg  met  his  view,  in  most  imposing  attitude, 
A  sight  as  navigators  tell,  quite  common  in  that  latitude, 
'Gainst  which,   at  every  gun  he'd   fired,    his  own  shot  had  re- 
bounded, 
And   swept  off   every  mast  he  had,   and    filled  his   decks   with 
wounded ! 

Our  Yankee,  who'd  commenced  the  fight,  and  rather  to  be  donnish 
meant, 

"  Bumsquabbled"  felt  (as  well  he  might),  with  genuine  astonish- 
ment, 

And  when,  by  aid  of  jury  masts,he  reached  his  native  city, 

If  he  didn't  look  "tarnation  streaked"  and  foolish  "it's  a  pity/' 

MORAL. 

"  Qui  ctpit  illc  fecit. 
Free  Translation*—'1  If  the  cap  fits  him,  let  him  wear  it." 

This  tale  a  warning  may  afford  to  geniuses  polemical! 

Who  love  to  plunge  "in  medias  res,"  in  conquests  academical, 
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Not  knowing  more  the  question,  be't  in  ethics  or  theology, 
Than  a  cow  does  of  acoustics,  or  a  jackass  of  astrology. 

Lest  haply,  after  wasting  time  in  penning  tomes  voluminous, 
To  disprove  what  was  ne'er  advanced,  with  logic  most  acaminous, 
They  find   that,    like  our   hero,   by  mistake  they've    "caught  a 

Tartar;" 
And  'mid  the  laughter  of  the  world  be  fain  to  cry  for  quarter. 

A.  B.  W.     Oxford  Herald. 

Having  to  the  best  of  our  ability  meted  out  justice  to  the  quick, 
we  proceed  to  pay  respect  to  the  dead,  selecting  for  our  first  example 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  battle  of  Assaye.  "I  lost/' 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "an  enormous  number  of  men;  170 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  2,000  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates ;  but  we  carried  all  before  us.  We 
took  their  guns,  which  were  in  the  first  line,  and  were  fired  upon 
by  the  gunners  afterwards,  who  threw  themselves  down,  pretending 
to  be  dead,  and  then  rose  np  again  after  our  men  had  passed ;  but 
they  paid  dearly  for  the  freak ;  the  19th  cut  them  to  pieces/'* 

This  leads  us  to  remark  on  the  glorious  "  Quakers1'  occasionally 
got  up  by  the  Spaniards,  not  only  in  preparing  the  dead  to  imitate 
the  living,  but  also  in  preparing  the  living  to  imitate  the  dead. 
Thus  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  committed  the  absurdity  of  affecting 
death,  and  then  having  the  funeral  service  performed  over  his  sup- 
posed remains.  In  fact,  this  great  soldier  would  have  made  a 
greater  undertaker.  He  was  the  Banting  of  his  age ;  not,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  in  the  practice  of  abstinence — for  the  imperial  monk 
was  a  sad  glutton,  and  revelled  in  dyspepsia — but  in  gloating  over 
the  pageantry  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  subject  by  selecting  one  or  two  examples 
from  the  Spanish  Chronicles;  observing  in  the  words  of  Ford 
that  "  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  bodies  of  hidalgos 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  taken  to  be  buried  on  horseback/'t  We 
presume  that  this  carious  custom  was  of  Oriental  origin.  "  The 
first  sovereigns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  exercised  the  Vizier's  func- 
tions themselves,  and  dated  their  decrees,  'from  the  imperial  stir- 
rup/ since  they  were  always  supposed  to  be  on  horseback ;  in 
which  originated  the  custom  of  writing  upon  the  knee~in  Turkey  /'J 

And,  if  the  King  of  Siam  "  woold  be  carry'd  in  a  chair  by  men, 
he  comes  to  this  sort  of  carriage,  at  the  due  height  of  placing  him- 
self therein,  either  by  a  window  or  a  terrace;  and  by  this  means 
neither  his  subjects  nor  strangers  do  ever  see  him  on  foot.  This  hon- 
our is  only  reserved  for  his  wives  and  eunuchs,  within  his  palace.§ 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  239,  p.  23.  Review  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A. 

f  Murray's  Hand  Book  of  Spain,  Vol.  2.    See  the  Index  article,  "  Cid." 

%  Fowler's  Turkey,  page  236. 

§  A  new  Historical  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  by  M.  de  la  Lovbere,  London 
1693,  page  40. 
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And  James  V.,  "from  horseback  ofteu  pronounced  decrees 
worthy  of  the  sagest  seat  of  justice,"  according  to  Pinkerton.* 

And  Caesar  "accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  as  he  rode  on 
horseback,  finding  sufficient  employment  for  two  secretaries  at 
once,  or  according  to  Oppius,  for  more/'t 

And  at  the  present  day,  "  the  Saltan  practises  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality in  the  manner  sanctioned  by  high  antiquity.  The  travel- 
worn  gnest  is  not  expected  to  disclose  tlte  object  of  his  visit  till 
he  has  had  time  to  recruit  his  strength,  and  to  repose  after  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  his  party,  there- 
fore, passed  six  days  in  their  garden  abode  before  being  honoured 
with  their  first  audience  of  the  Sultan.  As  most  of  our  readers 
know,  the  Sultan,  like  a  true  cavalier,  gives  audience  on  horse- 
back! the  colour  of  his  charger  being  an  index  to  the 
temper  of  the  Sherriffian  mind.  When  this  is  bright  and 
serene,  the  Saltan  bestrides  a  white  charger ;  light  shadows  that 
cloud  its  cheerfulness  are  not  unaptly  represented  by  gray ;  while 
a  black  charger  devotes  that  gloom  and  discontent  have  settled 
on  the  Royal  spirit.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  his  party  were 
assembled  in  a  spacious  court-yard,  lined  with  some  thousands  of 
the  Sultan's  troops,  watching  with  interest  the  portal  at  its  ex- 
tremity from  which  the  white,  gray,  or  black  spirit  was  to  issue, 
and  were  soon  gratified  by  the  Sultan's  appearance  on  a  superb 
charger  of  spotless  white,  &c."i 

And  at  the  reception  of  the  Baron  Aym6  d'Aquin,  French 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
His  Majesty  "followed  by  his  grand  dignitaries,  appeared  at  the 
principal  gate,  mounted  on  a  superb  gray  horse,  caparisoned  in 
white.  His  costume  being  merely  composed  of  a  white  haik,  over 
which  was  a  light  lilac  burnous,  &c."§ 

"And  in  the  Scotch  rebellion,  in  1715,  the  public  spirited 
George  Drummond,  who,  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Dumblain,  being  determined  to  give 
the  most  early  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle ; 
wrote  the  dispatch  to  government  sitting  on  horseback,  dating  it 
'  from  the  field  on  horseback."  || 

And  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wrote  the  following  letter  on  horse- 
back— in  pencil — to  his  wife  announcing  the  victory  at  Blenheim;) 

'  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  to  beg  of  you  to  present 
my  humble  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  to  let  Her  Majesty  know  that 
her  army  has  had  a  glorious  victory.1^  By  the  bye  the  letter  of 
thanks  from  Queeu  Anne  to  her  victorious  general  was  somewhat 

♦  Tytler's  Scottish  Worthies,  iii.f  261. 
f  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cesar,  iv.,  236. 

X  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  Mission  to  Morocco,  Times,  8rd  March,  1864. 
§  Times,  10th  December,  1864. 

||  He  eierted  himself  as  much  in  1745,  as  he  did  in  1715.  He  died  a.d.,  1766, 
aged  79,  Scragg's  Questions  resolved  ii,,  171. 

^  Agnes  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens,  xii.,  135. 
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lowly!*  She  subscribes  herself  "your  humble  servant!"  verily 
those  Marlboroughs,  more  especially  "Sairah  Freeman/'  were 
sad  tyrants.  These  Sarahs  have  made  some  noise  in  their  day  and 
generation ;  as  witness  Sarai  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Sarah  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Sairy  Gamp  the  monthly  ! 

And  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  during  battle  to  write  his 
orders  on  horseback  in  short  notes."f 

And  last  the  "  dithyrambie  of '  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled/ 
was  composed  on  horseback,  in  riding  in  the  middle  of  tempests, 
over  the  wildest  Galloway  moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syinroe, 
who  observing  the  poet's  look,  forbore  to  speak — judiciously 
enough,  for  a  man  composing  Brace's  address  might  be  unsafe  to 
trifle  with.  Doubtless  this  stern  hymn,  the  best  war-ode,  we 
believe,  that  was  ever  written  by  any  pen,  was  singing  itself,  as  he 
formed  it,  through  the  soul  of  Burns ;  but  to  the  external  ear,  it 
should  be  sung  with  the  throat' of  the  whirlwind.^ 

But  enough  of  this  writing,  dictating,  and  composing  on  horse- 
back ;  turn  we  then  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  by  directing 
attention  to  "  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  only  child  of  a  secret  mar- 
riage between  Count  Sandias,§  de  Saldana,  and  Ximena,  sister 
to  Alphonso  the  Chaste.  As  soon  as  the  King  discovered  the 
marriage,  he  put  Count  Sandias  in  irons,  and  imprisoned  him  in 
the  tower  of  Lunia,  vowing  that  he  never  should  be  delivered ; 
his  sister  he  forced  into  a  convent : — but  he  took  the  child  and  bred 
him  up,  and  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son ;  and  Ber- 
nardo knew  not  who  were  his  parents." 

"  However,  some  kinsmen  of  Sandias  let  Bernardo  know  who 
was  his  father,  and  how  he  was  imprisoned.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
it,  the  blood  in  his  body  turned,  and  he  put  on  mourning  gar- 
ments, and  besought  the  king  to  release  his  father.  Alfonso 
refused."  At  length,  wearied  out  of  all  patience,  Bernardo  quitted 
the  court,  sought  alliance  with  the  Moors,  and  fortified  himself 
in  the  castle  of  Carpio,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  King  Alfonso 
the  Great.  After  a  time,  however,  the  king  offered  Bernardo  pos- 
session of  his  father's  person,  provided  he  surrendered  the  castle. 
The  youth  consented  accordingly.  On  this,  "the  king  gave  orders 
to  have  Count  Sancho-Diaz  taken  off  instantly  in  his  prison.  When 
he  was  dead  they  clothed  him  in  splendid  attire,  mounted  him  on 
horseback,  and  so  led  him  towards  Salamanca,  where  his  son  was 
expecting  his  arrival.  As  they  drew  nigh  the  city,  the  king  and 
Bernardo  rode  out  to  meet  them,  and  when  Bernardo  saw  his 
father  approaching,  he  exclaimed,  '0,  God!  is  Count  Sandias  of 
Saldanha  indeed  coming?'  'Look  where  he  is,'  replied  the  cruel 
king;  'and  now  go  and  greet  him  who  you  have  so  long  desired 

*  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens,  xii.,  223. 

t  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  No.  72,  16th  May,  1857,  page  396. 
%  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,    i.,   363,  Review  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Barns  in  the 
Edinburgh. 

§  Sandias  or  Sancho-Diaz. 
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to  see/  Bernardo  went  forward,  and  took  bis  father's  hand  to 
ki*8  it ;  but  when  he  felt  the  dead  weight  of  his  hand,  and  saw  the 
livid  face  of  the  corpse,  he  cried  aloud  and  said,  'Ah,  Don  Sandiaz, 
in  an  evil  hour  didst  thou  beget  me  I  Thou  art  dead,  and  I  have 
given  up  my  stronghold  for  thee,  and  now  I  have  lost  all !'  "* 

At  the  funeral  of  his  father,  the  broken-hearted  son  exclaims, 
"  Go  up,  go  up,  thou  blessed  ghost,  into  the  arms  of  Ood ; 
Go,  fear  not  lest  revenge  be  lost,  whtn  Carpio's  blood  hath  flow'd; 
The  steel  that  drank  the  blood  of  France,  the  arm,  thy  foe  that 

shielded, 
Still,  father,  thirsts  that  burning  lance,  and  still  thy  son  can  wield 
it."t 

We  have  introduced  the  above  romantic  legend,  because  it 
serves  to  explain  a  remarkable  event  in  the  following  brief  analysis 
of  the 

HISTORY   OF  THE  GREAT  CID, 

whom  we  take  leave  to  present  to  our  readers  as  the  mirror  of 
chivalry,  the  thunder-bolt  of  war,  the  dread  of  the  Infidel,  the 
pride  of  the  Christian,  the  Cid  par  excellence,  (1)  otherwise  the  Gid 
Campeador,  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  the  blessed  Cid,  the  venerable 
Rodrigo  Diaz  the  champion  of  Bivar  ;  "  certes  bis  soul  resteth  and 
reigneth  with  the  blessed  in  Heaven,  Amen."  Be  it  understood 
that  all  these  names  and  styles  and  titles  belong  to  one  man,  (2) 
like 

"  Sir  David,  ap  Morgan,  ap  Griffith,  ap  Hugh, 

Ap  Tudor,  ap  Rhice,  quoth  his  roundelay; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few, 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way."J 

And  this  reminds  us  that  the  reason  assigned  for  the  scarcity  of 
poets  in  Wales  is,  there  are  no  "ap-oIIos"  there. 

Returning  to  the  Cid,  we  observe  that  not  only  was  he  a  mighty 
man  of  war  when  living,  but  supernatural  power  was  given  to  him 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  smite  the  Philistines  after  he  was  dead. 
But  more  of  this  anon.  In  the  meantime  let  us  dwell  for  a  while 
on  some  of  his  belongings.  And  first  there  was  the  fair  Ximena, 
who,  whether  as  maid,  or  wife,  or  widow,  was  the  very  model  of  a 
feminine.  As  a  maiden,  we  presume  that  she  would  be  classed 
among  the  sisterhood  of  the  Bissextiles  or  Leap-years;  for  such 
was  the  self-denial,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  noble  girl  to  the 
man  whom  she  delighted  to  honour,  that,  to  save  time  and  expedite 
business — the  Cid  having  no  leisure  to  court  her — she  courted  him, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  onerous  duty  she  displayed  the  most 
exemplary  christian  forbearance,  for  although  her  beloved  had  lately 
had  the  misfortune  to  slay  her  father  in  a  duel,  yet  she  cheerfully 
forgave  him.      Poor  thing!      She  lost  an  old  father,   and  only 

•  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  pp.  430,  431. 
t  Lock  hart's  Spanish  Ballads,  4  to.,  pp.  18-20. 
X  Song  of  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Wamba  (Ivanhoe). 
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gained  a  young  husband  !  And  here  we  cannot  forbear  sympathis- 
ing with  a  worthy  bishop,  a  friend  of  Sydney  Smith's,  who,  like  the 
Cid,  was  90  pressed  with  business  that  he  had  no  leisure  properly 
to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  "  Ladye  Love/'  and  therefore  was  obliged 
to  appoint  hurried  meetings  with  her  after  service  in  the  vestry. 
Query,  if  such  were  the  case  of  the  Diocesan,  how  would  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  manage  under  similar  circumstances? 

To  proceed; — we  have  just  alluded  to  the  forgiving  disposition 
manifested,  by  Ximena  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's  death.  But 
the  Scnorita  shall  speak  for  herself :  appearing  before  the  throne  of 
King  Fernando,  the  love-sick  maiden  exclaimed, 

"  Now  am  I  come  before  you,  this  day  a  boon  to  crave, 
And  it  is  that  I  to  husband  may  this  Rodrigo  have ; 
Grant  this,  and  1  shall  hold  me  a  happy  dainosell, 
Much  honoured  shall  1  hold  me,  I  shall  be  married  well. 

"  I  know  he's  born  for  thriving,  none  like  him  in  the  land; 
I  know  that  none  in  battle  against  his  spear  may  stand  ; 
Forgiveness  i*  well  pleasing  in  God,  our  Saviours  view, 
And  I  forgive  him  freely,  for  that  my  Sire  he  slew. 

'  Right  pleasing  to  Fernando  was  the  thing  she  did  propose ; 
He  writes  his  letter  swiftly  and  forth  his  foot-page  goes. 
I  wot  when  young  Rodrigo  saw  how  the  King  did  write, 
He  leapt  on  Bavieca— I  wot  his  leap  was  light/*    &c,  &c. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Cid's  wife ;  would  that  we  were  able 
to  describe  his  lovely  daughters !  but  time  and  space  forbid.  Turn 
we  then  to  another  member  of  the  family,  "Bavieca"  by  name, 
than  whom  perhaps  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be  such  another 
horse.  True  "  Rozinante"  was  a  steed  who  might  have  proved 
steady  under  fire,  had  he  ever  been  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal. 
But,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  famous  charger  shied  at  the 
windmills.  And  then  his  brother  in  arms,  "  Dapple" — loving  and 
loveable  old  "  Dapple/'  with  whom  his  master  used  to  converse,  and 
share  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  most  of  his  bread  and  onions — 
but  we  forget,— -poor  "Dapple'1  was  of  another  genus,  and  can  no 
more  class  with  the  stately  "  Rozinante/'  than  Saucho  Panza  with 
Don  Quixote.  Again  "  Bucephalus"  was  a  foolish  fellow,  frightened 
at  his  own  shadow,  and  only  manageable  by  the  great  Alexander. 
And  as  for  "  Copenhagen/'  the  friend  and  companion  of  our  Cid, 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  why  at  Waterloo  he  became  fidgcttyt 
and  impatient,  merely  because  a  few  bombshells  exploded  at  his 
feet.  But  "  Bavieca  !"— by-the-bye,  what's  in  a  name  P  Why,  a 
great  deal ;  just  listen.  When  a  youth,  the  Cid  "  asked  his  god- 
father to  give  him  a  foal  from  one  of  his  mares ;  the  godfather, 
who  had  many  mares  with  many  good  foals,  bade  him  choose  for 
himself,  and  take  the  best.     When  it  was  time  to  choose,  he  went 

*  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  4 to.,  p,  56, 

t  On  this  subject,  see  Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  7th  Edition,  p.  588. 
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into  the  yard,  and  let  many  good  mares  go  ont  with  good  foals,  till 
last  of  all  there  went  out  one  with  a  foal  which  was  a  full  ugly  one, 
and  a  scurvy,  and  he  said  to  his  godfather,  r  I  will  have  this/  The 
godfather  thereat  was  angered,  and  said,  angrily, r  Bavieca,'— which 
siguifieth  booby, — 'thou  hast  chosen  ill !'  Rodrigo  answered,  '  He 
will  be  a  good  horse,  and  Bavieca  shall  be  his  name ;'  and  the  horse 
proved  afterwards  a  good  one,  and  right  fortunate,  and  upon  this 
horse  did  my  Cid  conquer  in  many  a  pitched  battle."* 

Thus  was  proved  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage,  that  oft-times 
"  Rum  'uns  to  look  at,  are  good  'uns  to  go."  Moreover,  on  ex- 
amining the  skeleton  of  "  Eclipse/'  or  "  Flying  Childers,"  we 
forget  which,  preserved  in  one  of  our  London  museums,  good  judges 
pronounce  him  an  ugly,  ill-proportioned  animal,  notwithstanding 
his  excellent  qualities.  And  note  that  "Bavieca"  is  not  the  only 
name  of  reproach  which  has  been  voluntarily  adopted,  witness 
"  the  people  called  Methodists ,"  and  our  "  Friends,"  the  Quakers. 
But,  sad  to  say,  the  Methodists  appear  to  ignore  their  old  name, 
and  genteely  call  themselves  Wesleyan?.  Ah !  if  "  Iron  John's"' 
good  mother  were  alive,  what  would  she  say  to  such  idolatry  ? 
Observe  further  that  John  Wesley  and  Ignatius  Loyola  were  men 
of  mark  in  their  day  and  generation ;  neither  foresaw  the  amazing 
result,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  his  mission,  and  of  his 
conflicts  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  But  we  can 
fancy  the  cheek  of  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  suffused  with  shame, 
when  he  reflects  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  adopt  the  name  of  their 
founder,  Loyola,  but  that  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  I 

And,  with  respect  to  the  Quakers,  how  that  respectable  sect 
has  been  convulsed,  as  it  were,  by  the  schism  introduced  by  Brother 
Hicks !  This  fact  is  aifectingly  alluded  to  by  the  aged  Quaker 
.widow,  when  describing  to  friend  Hannah  her  courtship  and  mar- 
riage;— 
"  For  father  had  a  deep  concern  upon  his  mind  that  day, 

And  mother  spoke  for  Benjamin— she  knew  what  best  to  say. 

Then  all  was  still ; — they  sat  awhile;— at  length  she  spake  again, 

'  The  Lord  incline  thee  to  the  right ; — and  thou  shall  have  him, 
Jane' 

'  My  father  said ;'  I  cried ;  '  indeed  it  was  not  least  of  shocks, 

For  Benjamin  was  Hicksite,  and  father  orthodox.'" 
Let  us  return  to  "Bavieca,"  that  pet  of  the  old  Spaniards. 
Were  it  not  for  the  anachronism,  we  should  say  that  he  was  the 
prototype  of  Job's  war-horse.  His  "  neck  was  clothed  with 
thunder,  he  smellethf  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shoutings."  '*  Notice  is  taken  of  him  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  hundred  ballads  concerning  his  master,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  of  these  of  which  the  horse  is  more  truly  the  hero 
than  his  rider."     So  excellent  were  the  creature's  qualities,  that  the 

*  Southey's  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  p.  226,  Book  7. 
f  ••  Hit  nostrils  smelt  the  moor"  Tide  ballad  below. 
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Cid,  from  a  principle  of  loyalty  and  duty,  offered  him,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  his  sovereign  ;  who,   however,  graciously  and  consi- 
derately declined  the  priceless  gift.      Addressing  the  King,  the  Cid 
exclaims, 
"  For  neither  Spain  nor  Araby  could  another  charger  bring 

So  good  as  he,  and,  certes,  the  best  befits  the  King. 

But  that  you  may  behold  him,  and  know  him  to  the  core, 

I'll  make  him  go  as  he  was  wont,  when  his  nostrils  smelt  the 
Moor." 
"  With  that  the  Cid,  clad  as  he  was  in  mantle  furred  and  wide, 

On  fiavieca  vaulting,  put  the  rowel  in  his  side ; 

And    up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  so  fierce  was  his 
career, 

Streamed  like  a  pennon  on  the  wind,  Buy  Diaz'  Minivere." 

The  allusion  we  have  just  made  to  those  heroes,  Don  Quixote 
and  his  model  squire,  reminds  us  bow  often  rewards  are  bestowed 
on  principals,  while  meritorious  subordinates  are  forgotten  1  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  renowned  Sancho  Panza 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  he  thus  complains  of  his  unrequited 
services : 

"  In  the  King's  name,  what  have  squires  to  do  with  the  adven- 
tures of  their  masters  ?  What  1  are  they  to  run  away  with  all  the 
reputation,  and  we  to  undergo  all  the  trouble P  Body  o'  me! 
would  your  historian  but  mention  that  such  a  knight  achieved  such 
and  such  an  adventure,  with  the  assistance  of  his  squire,  What-d'ye- 
call-uin,  without  whom  he  could  not  possibly  have  finished  the 
exploit.  But  they  drily  relate  as  how  Don  Paralipoinenon  of  the 
three  stars,  finished  the  adventure  of  the  six  goblins,  without  even 
naming  the  squire  who  was  present  all  the  time,  no  more  than  if 
there  was  not  such  a  person  in  the  world.  I  therefore  say  again  to 
this  honourable  company,  that  my  master  may  go  by  himself,  and 
good  luck  attend  him,  but  for  ray  own  part,  I  will  stay  where  I  am, 
and  keep  my  lady  Duchess  company."* 

And  what  pains  were  taken  by  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  to 
teach  his  squire  the  etiquette  of  chivalry !  But  shrewd  as  was 
Sancho  in  theevery-day  concerns  of  life,  yet  he  was  frequently  very 
obtuse  under  the  discipline  of  his  master's  tuition.  For  instance, 
he  neither  could  nor  would  understand,  that,  because  two  knights 
were  pleased  to  engage  in  mortal  combat,  that,  therefore,  their  two 
squires  were  then  and  there  bound  in  honour  to  follow  their  master's 
example. 

But  Bavieca  and  his  compeers  were  not  so  dull  of  apprehension, 
they  were,  indeed, 

"  Mas  rasonable  que  bruto/' 
for,  when  their  riders  were  unhorsed,  and  therefore  fought  on  foot, 
their  intelligent  steeds,  from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  forthwith  battled 
with  each  other,  tooth  and  nail. 

*  Don  Quixote,  Ch.  viii. 
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Farther,  "  from  the  collection  of  mediaeval  '  proverbes/  we  learn 
that  Spain  was  still  the  favourite  mart  for  the  knightly  charger. 
Denmark  and  Brittany  had  also  a  celebrity  for  their  breeds  of  horses 
of  a  different  character.  The  fiat  of  popular  approval  is  given  to 
the 

'  Dextriers  de  Castille. 

Falefrois  Danois. 

Roussins  de  Bretagne/ 
Such  was  the  noble  nature  of  the  high-bred  'dextarius'  that,  when 
two  knights  had  been  dismounted,  and  were  continuing  the  fight  on 
foot,  their  horses,  left  to  themselves,  instantly  commenced  a  conflict 
of  their  own  of  the  most  gallant  and  desperate  character.  A  re- 
presentation of  a  double  battle  of  this  kind  is  given  on  folio  42  of 
Boy.  M.  S.  12,  F.  xiii,  a  treatise  '  De  Natura  Pecuduin,  Volucrum/ 

Having  alluded  to  the  horse  in  detail,  we  sre  tempted  to  describe 
him  when  "  he  mocketh  at  fear/  by  quoting  from  another  chronicler, 
the  Tennyson  of  his  day,  an  account  of 

A  CHARGE  A  LA  BALAKLAVA. 

The  argument  is,  the  Christians,  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  the 
Castle  of  Alcocer,  determine  on  a  sally.  The  gates  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  Cid  Campeador,  mounted  on  Bavieca,  leads  the  host.  The 
Cid  summons  his  standard-bearer  to  his  presence,  and  directs  him  to 
curb  his  courage,  and  not  to  advance  without  orders.  But  Fero 
Bermuez,  the  officer  in  question,  excited  by  the  scene,  rushes,  standard 
in  hand,  among  the  enemy,  and  shouts  to  the  Cid  to  lead  to  the  rescue. 
The  charge  is  made,  and  the  Moors  are  discomfited. 

"'And you,  Pero  Bermuez,  the  standard  you  must  bear, 
Advance  it  like  a  valiant  man,  evenly  and  fair; 
But  do  not  venture  forward  before  I  give  command/ 
Bermuez  took  the  standard,  he  went  and  kist  his  hand. 
The  gates  were  then  thrown  upon,    and  forth  at   once    they 

ru*b/d 
The   outposts  of  the    Moorish  host  back  to  the    camp  were 

pushed ; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult,  and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums,  as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sunder/1 

&c,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

"  The  Moors  are  moving  forward,  the  battle  soon  must  join, 
1  My  men  stand  here  in  order,  ranged  upon  a  line  1 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank  before  I  give  the  sign/ 
Fero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain ; 
'  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,  the  thickest  of  the  foes. 
Noble  Cid,  Ood  be  your  aid,  for  there  your  banner  goes  ! 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honours  it,  show  the  duty  that  he  owes/ 

*  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,  by  John  Hewitt,  i,  340. 
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Earnestly  the  Cid  call'd  out,  '  For  Heaven's  rake,  be  still  V 

Bermuez  cried,  *  I  cannot  hold/  so  eager  was  his  will. 

He  spurred  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on  amid  the  Moorish  rout ; 

They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compast  him  about. 

Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true,  he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb ; 

The  Cid  called  out  again,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  succour  him  !' 

Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go, 

Their  lances  in  the  rest,  ltvell'd  fair  and  low, 

Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row, 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down  toward  the  saddle-bow. 

The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard  afar ; 

'  I  am  Bui  Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar ; 

Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen,  for  sweet  mercy's  sake  V 

There  where  Bermuez  fought,  amidst  the  foe  they  brake, 

Three  hundred  banner* d  knights,  it  was  a  gallant  show ; 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,  a  man  with  every  blow, 

When  they  wheel'd  and  turned,  as  many  more  lay  slain, 

You  might  see  them  raise  their  lances,  and  level  them  again. 

There  you  might  see  the  breastplates,  how  they  were  cleft  in 

twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shattered  on  the  plain. 
The  pennons  that  were  white  marked  with  a  crimson  stain, 
The  horses  running  wild,  whose  riders  had  been  slain. 
The  Christians  call  upon  St.  James,  the  Moors  upon  Mahound, 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a  little  spot  of 

ground."*  &c,  &c,  &c. 
But  we  must  forbear,  and  accompany  the  mighty  Cid  to  his  last 
and  greatest  conflict.  One  night  whilst  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed, 
devising  how  he  might  withstand  the  coming  of  King  Bucar, 
"  when  it  was  midnight  there  came  a  great  light  into  the  palace, 
and  a  great  odour  marvellous  sweet."  And  "  Sir  Saint  Peter" 
(3),  appeared  before  him,  and  told  him  that  in  thirty  days,  he 
was  "to  leave  this  world  and  go  to  that  which  hath  no  end." 
"But,"  said  the  apostle,  "God  will  show  favour  unto  thee,  so 
that  thy  people  shall  discomfort  King  Bucar,  and  thou,  being 
dead  shalt  win  this  battle,   with  the  help  of  Santiago/'  &c. 

Then  he  sickened  of  the  malady  of  which  he  died.  "  And  the 
day  before  his  weakness  waxed  great,  he  went  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  before  the  bishop  and  the  people  he  stood  up  and  made  a 
full  noble  preaching  and  confessed  his  sins."  After  returning  to 
the  Alcasar  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it 
again,  and  every  day  he  waxed  weaker  and  weaker,  till  seven  days 
only  remained  of  the  time  appointed.  Then  he  called  for  the  caskets 
of  gold  in  which  was  the  Balsam  and  the  Myrrh  which  the  Soldan 
of  Persia  had  sent  him,  and  he  bade  them  bring  him  the  golden 
cup  of  which  he  was  wont  to  drink,  and  he  took  of  that  Balsam 
and  of  that  Myrrh,  as  much  as  a  little  spoonful  and  mingled  it  in 
*  Soathcy'i  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  pp.  438*44. 
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rose-water,  and  for  seven  days  which  he  lived  he  neither  ate  or 
drank  aught  else.  And  every  day  after  he  did  this,  his  body  and 
his  countenance  appeared  fairer  and  fresher  than  before,  and  -his 
voice  clearer,  though  he  waxed  weaker  and  weaker  daily." 

On  the  day  before  he  departed,  he  instructed  his  wife  and  friends 
that  after  his  death  they  were  to  "  wash  his  body  with  rose-water 
many  times  and  well,  as  blessed  be  the  name  of  God  it  is  washed 
within  and  made  pure  of  all  uncleanness  to  receive  His  holy  body 
to-morrow,  which  will  be  my  last  day.  And  when  it  has  been 
well  washed,  and  made  clean,  ye  shall  dry  it  well,  and  anoint  it  with 
this  myrrh  and  balsam  from  these  golden  casks  from  head  to  foot." 

And  when,  after  death,  King  Bucar  comes  with  seven  and  thirty 
kings,  and  with  a  mighty  power  of  Moors  to  besiege  Valencia, 
"  then  saddle  ye  my  horse  Bavieca,  and  arm  him  well ;  and  ye  shall 
apparel  my  body  full  seemlily,  and  place  me  upon  the  horse  and 
fasten  and  tie  me  thereon  so  that  it  cannot  fall : — fasten  my  sword 
Tizona  in  my  hand,  and  let  the  Bishop  Don  Hieronymo  go  on  one 
side  of  me,  and  my  trusty  Gil  Diez  on  the  other,  and  he  shall  lead 
my  horse.  You,  Pero  Berraudez,  shall  bear  my  banner,  as  you 
were  wont  to  bear  it."  &c.  &c. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  "  he  made  his  testament  before  he  de- 
parted ;  this  was  the  hour  of  sexts.  Then  the  Cid  Buy  Diez,  the 
Campeador  of  Bivar,  bade  the  Bishop  Don  Hieronymo  give  him  the 
body  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  he,  received  it 
with  great  devotion  on  his  knees,  and  weeping  before  them  all. 
Then  he  sate  up  in  his  bed,  and  called  upon  God  and  St.  Peter, 
and  began  to  pray,  saying,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thine  is  the  power 
and  the  Kingdom,  and  thou  art  above  all  kings,  and  all  nations, 
and  all  kings  are  at  thy  command.  I  beseech  thee  therefore  pardon 
my  sins,  and  let  my  soul  enter  the  light  which  hath  no  end.  And 
when  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez  had  said  this,  this  noble  baron  yielded  up 
his  soul,  which  was  pure  and  without  spot  to  God,  on  that  Sunday 
which  is  called  Quinquagesima,  being  the  20  and  9th  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1  thousand  and  90  and  9,  and  in  the  70  and 
3rd  year  of  his  life."* 

NOTES. 

Note  1. — "  The  Cid  par  excellence.99  The  reason  why  the  "title  of 
"  Cid1'  was  given  to  Don  Bodrigo  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing address  of  Don  Fernando  the  first  King  of  Castille  to  that  ac- 
complished knight  : — 

"  Mais  les  deux  rois  captifs  seront  ta  recompense ; 

lis  font  nomine*  tous  deux  leur  Cid  en  ma  presence: 

Puisque  Cid  en  leur  langue  est  autant  que  seigneur, 

Je  ne  t'envierai  pas  ce  beau  titre  d'honneur : 

Sois  desorroais  le  Cid ;  qu'ace  grand  nora  tout  cede ; 

Qu'il  comble  d'epouvante  et  Grenade  et  Tolede ; 

Et  qu'il  marque  a  tous  ceuz  qui  vivent  sous  mes  lois 

Et  ce  que  tu  me  vaux,  et  ce  que  je  te  dois."* 

*  29  May,  1099.    Born  1026. 

f  Corneille,  le  Cid,  acte  iv  .  Scene  Hi 
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In  like  Oriental  style  we  read;  "  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way, 
behold,  Elijah  met  him,  and  fell  on  his  face  and  said,  Art  thou 
th;it  my  Lord  Elijah  ?  And  he  answered  him  I  am,  go,  tell  thy 
Lord,  behold  Elijah  is  here/'* 

Note  2.  —  These  names  and  styles  and  titles  belong  to  one 
man  J9 

Yet  these  are  not  numerous  for  a  Spanish  Don.  Even  English- 
men can  boa3t  of  long  names.  For  instance,  "  Dr.  Barebone  one 
of  the  sons  of  Praise-God  Barebone,  was  christened  at  his  baptism, 
1  If-JesuS'Ckrist-Had.Not-Died  For-Thee  Thou-Had-Been  -  Damned- 
Barebone;  but  Roger  North  informs  us,  it  was  customory  to  omit 
all  the  syllables  of  the  name  except  the  last,  'Damned  Barebone/ 
b  ing  his  ordinary  appellation  ;  which  as  his  morals  were  none  of 
the  best,  appeared  to  suit  him  better  than  his  entire  baptismal 
prefix."t 

Here  is  another  example.  "About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  New- England  sea-captain  having  some  business  at  a 
public  office  which  required  him  to  sign  his  name,  was  rather 
tedious  in  performing  the  operation,  which  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  officer,  who  after  some  trouble  in  deciphering, 
read  thus  : — Throv^h-Mv^h-Tribulatwn'We'Enter'IntO'The'King' 
dom-Of-Heaven-Clapp.'  '  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  Captain  Clapp 
what  might  jour  mother  have  called  you  in  your  infancy,  to  save 
herself  the  trouble  of  repeating  a  sermon  whenever  she  had  occasion 
to  name  her  darling?'  'Why,  Sir/  replied  Captain  Clapp  with 
laughable  simplicity,  s  when  I  was  little  they  used  to  call  me  Tibby 
for  shortness/  "% 

Thus  much  for  names,  and  with  respect  to  styles  and  titles,  the 
Pope,  in  the  good  old  times  assumed  considerable  patronage;  not 
so  much  in  his  capacity  of  temporal  sovereign,  as  in  that  of  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  "  Sancho,  prince  of  Castillo, 
being  present  at  a  papal  consistory  at  Home,  wherein  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  Latin,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
hearing  loud  applause,  enquired  of  his  interpreter  what  caused  it  ? 
'  My  Lord/  replied  the  interpreter,  'the  Pope  has  caused  you  to  be 
proclaimed  King  of  Egypt/  '  It  does  not  become  us/  said  the 
grave  Spaniard,  'to  be  wanting  in  gratitude;  rise  up,  and  proclaim 
His  Holiness  Caliph  of  Bagdad/  "§ 

Once  more;  in  the  year  of  grace  1510,  the  Bachelor  Enc^o 
sailed  from  Carthagena,  and  landed  in  the  coast  of  Zenu.  Here  be 
was  promptly  opposed  by  two  caciques  at  the  head  of  a  large  band 
of  warriors.  Now  we  all  know  that  the  Spaniards  were,  and  are 
in  their  way  a  pious  people,  that  is  according  to  the  light,  or 
rather  the  darkness  which  was  and  is  in  them.     Their  old  naviga- 

*  Kings  xviii  7.8. 

f  James  Crossley  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  July,  1852. 

%  Ten  Thousand  Wonderful  Things,  by  Edmund  King  M.A.  p.  295.  Ward  and 
Lock. 

§  Hone's  Table  Book  i.,  282. 
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tors,  rarely  perpetraf  ed  a  petty-larceny  without  going  to  prayers, — 
and  never  committed  a  murder  without  taking  the  sacrament.  And 
in  the  case  before  us  divine  service  was  performed,  and  the  Bachelor 
caused  to  be  read,  and  interpreted  to  the  caciques  the'same  formula 
used  by  Ojeda,  expounding  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  to  all  these 
lands,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  Holiness.  The  caciques 
listened  to  the  whole  very  attentively,  and  without  interruption  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Indian  courtesy.  They  then  replied  thit 
as  to  the  assertion  there  was  but  one  God,  sovereign  of  Heaven  and 
earth,  it  seemed  to  them  good,  and  that  such  must  be  the  case; 
but  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  was  regent  of  the  world  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  that  he  made  a  grant  of  their  country  to  the 
Spanish  King,  they  observed  that  the  Pope  must  have  been  drunk 
to  give  away  what  was  not  his,  and  the  King  must  have  been 
somewhat  mad  to  ask  at  his  hands  what  belonged  to  others.  They 
added  that  they  were  lords  of  those  lands  and  needed  no  other 
sovereign,  and  if  this  King  should  come  to  take  possession,  they 
would  cut  off  his  head  and  put  it  on  a  pole ;  that  being  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  their  enemies.  As  an  illustration  of  this  custom, 
they  pointed  out  to  Enciso  the  very  uncomfortable  spectacle  of  a 
row  of  grizly  heads  impaled  in  the  neighbourhood."* 

Now  we  respectfully  trust  that  Dr.  Manning  will  take  all  this 
into  his  serious  consideration.     He  has  lately  publicly  thanked  the 

Eress  for  their  forbearance  towards  him,  when  the  only  moderation 
e  expected  "  was  forty  stripes  save  one."  Query,  would  a  court- 
martial  have  awarded  his  grace,  less  than  four  dozen  well  told  P 

Note  3.— "And  8lE  Saint  Peter  appeared  before  him."  "Sir 
William  Wykeham  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  custom 
of  prefixing  the  addition  of  Sir  to  the  christian  name  of  a  clergy- 
man was  formerly  usual.  Thus  there  were  formerly  more  Sirs 
than  knights."  "  Such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before 
their  christian  names  were  men  not  graduated  in  the  university, 
being  in  orders,  but  not  in  degree;  whilst  others  entitled  Masters, 
had  commenced  in  the  arts."t 

Alluding  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Camden  says,  "  the  Ministers  who 
are  natives  have  always  the  addition  of  Sir  (unless  they  be  parsons 
of  the  parishes,  which  are  but  few,  most  of  the  parsonages  being 
impropriated  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  or  Bishop).  As  thus,  Sir 
Thomas  Parr,  Minister  of  Kirk  Malew.  But  if  they  have  the 
title  of  Parson,  then  they  are  only  called  Mr.,  as  Mr.  Robert  Parr, 
Parson  of  St.  Mary."J 

"Pray  for  the  soule  of  Sir  John  Russell,  some  time  Parson  of 

*  Washington  Irving**  Foyngei  of  the  Companion,  of  Columbus,  p.  120.  The 
above  account  was  published  by  Enciso  in  1519,  Irving  quotes  the  original 
Spanish. 

t  Froissart's  Chronicles,  iii.,  385.    Fuller's  Church  History,  ii.,  271. 

X  Camden's  Brittania,  p.  1070. 
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this  sayd  church ;  the  which  John  decesed  viijth  of  April!,  and  in 
the  filth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  King  Edward  the  fourth  (1466); 
on  whose  soul  Christ  have  mercy.     In  Worplesdown  Church."* 

"  In  speaking  to  the  king,  is  used  often,  besides  '  your  Majesty/ 
•  the  appelation  Sir,  which  we  have  received  immediately  from 
France,  where  the  king  is  always  spoken  to  by  the  title  Sire,  which 
comes  from  the  old  Gothic  or  Francick  word  Sihor,  which  signifies 
Lord.  But  Syr  or  Sir  Domine,  is  now  in  England  become  the 
ordinary  word  to  all  the  better  rank,  even  from  the  king  to  the 
gentleman.  It  was  anciently  in  England  given  to  lords,  afterwards 
to  knights,  and  to  clergymen,  prefixed  before  their  christian  names : 
now  in  that  manner  only  to  Baronets,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
Knights   Batcnelors,    and  Batchelors  of   Arts   in   both   the   uni- 

versitiej»."t 

"  In  a  poem  on  the  execution  of  Wallace  (M.  S.  Cotton,  Julius 
A.  V.,  folio  162),  occurs  the  following  passage, 
'  En  Septembre  apr&s  Estrivel yn  est  rendu ; 
Ly  Keys  Sire  Edwarde  sea  travayls  adsentu,  &c,  &c/ 
'  In  September  after  Stirling  was  delivered ;  the  King  Sir  Ed* 
ward  was  fatigued  with  bis  labours/  &c,  &c.J 

"  In  the  Bruce,  King  Edward  is  called  often  Schyr  Edouard 
theking."§ 

We  may  add  that,  in  our  days,  the  father  of  his  people  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Sire/'  and  so  is  the  father  of  colts  and  fillies;  as  is, 
likewise,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  father  of  cygnets  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  this  ornithological  allusion,  we  believe  that  the  genders  of  nouns 
in  three  familiar  examples  would  be  thus  expressed, 
Duck  and  Drake, 
Goose  and  Gander, 
Swan  and  Sire. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  the  shrewd  young  lady,  who,  on  being 
asked,  "  what  is  the  gender  of  pitch  ?"    replied,   "  pitch,   male  j 
pitchfork,  female/' 

To  be  continued. 
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Cedant  arma  togce.  The  hope  which  we  expressed  in  our  last 
articled  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  might  lead  to  a  general  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  and,  ultimately,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  on 
a  solid  basis,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  realized.  Hostilities 
have  been  suspended,  not  only  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in 

*  History  of  Surrey,  by  Manning  and  Bray,  Hi ,  102  Folio. 

t  Magna  Britaniae  Notitia,  or  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain.  By  John 
Chamberlayne,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  A.D.,  1707,  p.  39. 

X  Political  Songa  of  England,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  p.  318.  Printed  for 
Camden  Society. 

$  Southey's  Common  Place  Book.    4  Ser.,  p.   202. 

||  Vide  U.S.  Magazine  for  August. 
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Germany ;  but  also  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Venetia  it  is  true 
has  not  yet  been  banded  over  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  but  it  id 
virtually  riven  Up  to  the  Italians.  The  great  battle  that  was  ex- 
pected before  the  walls  of  Vienna  on  the  issue  of  which  depended 
the  fate  not  only  of  Austria  but  of  Prussia  has  not  taken  place. 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern  have  come  to  terms.  The  sword  has 
been  returned  to  the  scabbard ;  the  pen  has  superseded  the  needle- 
gun,  and  in  the  hands  of  Count  Btsmark  is  wielded  with  no  less 
skill  than  the  mere  warlike  weapon,  as  the  mediatised  states  will 
ere  this  have  discovered.  The  little  town  of  Nikolsburg  in  Bohemia 
will,  henceforth,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  history.  The  "  pre- 
liminaries of  peace"  signed  at  that  town  take  the  place  of  the 
"  treaties  of  Vienna  of  1815/'  in  so  much  as  Germany  is  concerned. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  close  Nikolsburg  is  to  Prague, 
from  which  city  or  even  from  Vienna  the  terms  of  peace  might  have 
been  dictated  had  Prussia  dared  the  last  battle  and  been  victorious. 
Prague  is  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vienna,  traversed  by  the  river 
Moldau.  It  is  a  fortified  city  and  has  undergone  many  sieges.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Freuch  in  1741,  and  by  the  Prussians  in  1744. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  martyr  Jerome. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  26th 
of  July  1866.  They  consist  of  ten  articles.  The  first  article 
stipulates  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  King- 
dom, the  territory  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  remains  intact.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Prussian  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Austrian  territories  occupied  by  ihera,  with  a  reserve  as 
regards  an  indemnity  for  war  expenses.  By  the  second  article  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  recognises  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  such  as  it  has  hitherto  existed,  and  gives  his  consent 
to  the  German  states  south  of  that  line  contracting  a  union,  the 
national  bonds  of  which  with  the  Confederation  of  North  Germany 
will  be  the  object  of  an  ulterior  understanding  between  the  two 
parties.  By  the  third  article,  Austria  hands  over  to  Prussia  all  rights 
as  regards  Schleswig  and  Holstein  she  was  entitled  to  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  of  the  20th  October  1864,  with  the  reserve  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Northern  districts  of  Schleswig  will  be  anew  united  to 
Denmark,  if  they  express  the  desire  by  a  freely  given  vote.  The 
acquisition  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  one  of  Prussia's  chief 
objects  in  going  to  war.  The  fourth  article  settles  the  war  indem- 
nity which  is  moderate.  Austria's  expenses  in  helping  to  conquer 
the  Duchies  is  deducted.  The  fifth  article  refers  more  especially 
to  Saxony.  The  terri'orial  condition  of  that  state  is  to  remain  the 
same,  but  its  future  position  in  the  Confederation  of  the  North  of 
Germany  is  reserved  for  future  consideration.  By  the  same  article 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  recognises  the  new  organisation,  including 
the  territorial  modifications  which  will  be  consequent  upon  it.  The 
sixth  article  calls  upon  the  king  of  Italy  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French  shall 
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have  placed  the  Venetian  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of 
Italy.  The  other  articles  simply  refer  to  details  respecting  the 
armistice. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  hostilities  ceased. 

On  the  5th  August  the  Prussian  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
King.  There  is  not  much  in  the  royal  speech,  except  the  tone  of 
triumph  which  pervades  it. 

The  results  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  of  Nikolsburg  are  de- 
serving of  greater  consideration.  Prussia  claims  the  whole  territory 
North  of  the  River  Maine.  North  of  the  River  Maine  she  claims 
full  liberty  of  action  and  even  beyond  that  boundary  she  asserts  her 
right  of  military  and  diplomatic  supremacy.  Prussia  thus  acquires  a 
frontier  line  towards  France  along  the  Rhine  from  the  Swiss  to  the 
Dutch  frontier. 

The  other  great  powers  looked  on  calmly  when  suddenly  a 
thunder  cloud  for  one  moment  dimmed  the  political  I )  orison.  The 
peal  of  thunder  startled  Europe,  almost  quelling  the  hopes  of 
peace* 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  intimated  an  intention  of  'rectify- 
ing* the  French  frontier  towards  the  Rhine  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1814.  '  Rectifying'  is  a  new  word  in  the  diplo- 
matic vocabulary.  Usurpation,  was  the  original  term ;  the  second 
was  annexation,  we  now  have  '  rectification.'  This  '  rectification' 
meant  nothing  less  than  a  slice  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  Unless  prepared  to  back  it  with  the  sword,  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  intention  was  silly.  Had  the  Emperor 
wished  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  Germany  under  Prussia  she 
could  not  have  taken  a  better  measure.  We  know  the  Germans 
well.  To  a  man  they  would  have  voted  for  war  with  France, 
sooner  than  give  up  a  portion  of  those  Rhine  provinces.  Private 
animosities  and  national  antipathies  would  have  vanished  at  the 
danger  of  the  Common  Fatherland.  We  should  have  witnessed  a 
revival  of  1813.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  wisely  relinquished, 
for  the  present  at  least,  any  such  purpose,  and  Europe  is  thankful 
to  him  for  doing  so. 

As  regards  the  incorporation  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany 
into  Prussia,  no  full  official  statement  has  as  yet  appeared.  So 
much,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  Prussian  Chambers.  Hanover,  Electorate  of  Hesse,  Nassau 
and  Frankfort  will  be  incorporated.  Hesse  Darmstadt  will  remain  in- 
tact. Nothing  has  as  yet  been  settled  as  regards  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg.  As  regards  the  former,  the  statement  that  Prussia 
has  restricted  her  demands  to  the  territories  of  Lichtenf'els  Culm- 
bach,  is  premature.  By  the  incorportion,  Prussia  will  gain  in  ter- 
ritory and  population  as  follows  : 

Hanover,  698  German  square  miles,  1,923,492  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  Census,  Dec,  1864 ;  Electoral  Hesse,  174  German 
square  miles,    845,063  inhabitants;  Nassau,  85  German  square 
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miles,  468,311,  inhabitants;  Frankfort,  2  German  square  miles, 
91,180  inhabitants;  making  together  959  square  miles,  and 
3.228,046  souls.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  Proper  consists  of 
5,058  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  19,552,139 ;  thus  giving 
a  grand  total  of  6,017  German  square  mile?,  and  £2,480,185  in- 
habitants now  belonging  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  reply  of  the  Berliu  Chamber  to  the  Royal  message  is  charac- 
teristic. The  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  mere- 
ly apparent  bond  which  has  shown  itself  for  fifty  years  at  once 
obstructive  and  powerful  both  at  home  and  abroad;  the  settle- 
ment with  Austria,  the  limitation  of  the  minor  state  system, 
the  enlargement  of  the  frontiers,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  state, 
and  the  prospect  thereby  gained  that  at  no  distant  date  a  political 
United  Germany  may  develope  itself  under  the  leadership  of  the 
greatest  German  State  are  already  results  of  high  importance. 

Popular  feeling  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment  runs  high  in 
favour  of  the  new  arrangement.  Much  has,  however,  to  be  done 
before  this  question  is  settled.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  a 
hostile  feeling  has  been  aroused  as  regards  France,  and  it  is  not 
concealed  even  in  diplomatice  circles.  And  should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  'rectify'  the  frontier,  the  feeling  in  France  would  be 
evinced  as  strongly  a9  the  popular  feeling  in  Germany  and  many 
a  Frenchman  would  exclaim  : 

"  Run  now  my  Frankish  river 
With  the  blood  of  your  German  foes ; 
For  marks  that  my  Franks  leave  are  ever 
The  limits  my  Frenchmen  propose. 

"  Ho  Burgraves,  Margraves,  and  Counts, 
Ye  robbed,  now  defend  the  land ; 
Ho  Rhinegraves — but  mean  are  your  swords 
'Gainst  the  sword  of  Louisthe-Grand." 

If  we  turn  from  Germany  to  Italy  we  find  that  there  also  the  ar- 
mistice has  been  accepted.  Venetia,  it  is  true,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
handed  over ;  negotiations  are  still  pending  with  Rome.  To  use  a 
home  expression :  "  Europe  is  resting  on  its  oars-." 

England  has  not  taken  any  part  in  the  continental  crisis.  The 
short  paragraph  in  allusion  to  it  in  the  royal  speech,  simply  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  negotiations  on  foot  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

P.S.  — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  telegraphic  wires  have 
brought  the  news  that  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  August, 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  sigued  at 
Prague,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  Vienna  for  ratification*  As  soon 
as  the  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Austrian  territory  occupied  by  the  Prussian  army  would  commence 
immediately,  three  weeks  being  allowed  for  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Boliemiu. 
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The  exact  terms  of  the  Treaty  have  Dot  as  yet  transpired.  Until 
the  actual  text  is  before  us,  it  would  be  premature  to  publish  the 
various  and  contradictory  versions  in  the  newspapers. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  SANDHURST, 

BT  AN  OLD  CADET. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Our  late  companion  Trevantle  after  leaving  us,  continued  to  be- 
come very  unpopular  in  the  Company,  and  was  soon  regarded  as 
a  regular  "  foot  ball/9  a  term  then  applied  to  those  who,  failing 
to  make  themselves  appreciated  by  their  companions,  could  never 
manage  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  room  ;  but  were 
constantly  going  the  round  of  the  company.  No  good  opinion  used 
ever  to  be  formed  of  anyone  who  exchanged  his  room,  unless  it  was 
obvious  that  he  merely  did  so  to  get  back  with  au  old  chum,  or 
for  some  other  fair  reason.  But  Trevantle's  unpopularity  increased 
principally  through  his  ordinary  behaviour.  Always  interfering 
and  always  bragging,  he  was  for  ever  making  new  foes  and  annoying 
old  ones.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  his  own  opiniou  can  do 
auythiug  better  than  the  person  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  do  it. 
He  could  ride  better  than  the  riding  master,  he  knew  more  of  the 
subject  which  he  studied  under  any  professor  than  the  professor 
himself,  he  could  teach  the  adjutant  his  duty,  and  could  blow  a 
bugle,  he  declared,  as  none  of  the  buglers  could.  In  fact  he  could 
do  anything  and  everything  in  a  style  it  was  impossible  to*  surpass ; 
not  that  any  one  had  ever  witnessed  proof  of  his  talents,  he  merely 
said  so,  and  he  made  himself  heard.  Now  and  then  though,  he 
received  a  snubbing.  One  day  in  particular  he  afforded  some  of 
those  who  did  not  admire  him  a  good  deal  of  fun.  It  was 
in  the  riding  school  that  this  took  place,  but  before  tell- 
ing how  Trevantle  was  made  to  feel  very  small,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  riding  school,  &c. 

Before  commencing  instruction  in  horsemanship,  everyone  is  re- 
quired to  have  completed  his  course  of  foot  drill  and  become  so  to 
speak  an  effective,  so  that  Johns  very  rarely  began  riding  their  first 
half,  and  were  rather  nervous  about  it  when  they  did  commence, 
all  sorts  of  stories  being  told  them  of  the  dreadful  things  that 
happened  in  the  riding-school,  until  at  length  they  fairly  believed 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fellows  flying  off  their  horses 
in  all  directions,  and  then  trampled  upon  by  the  prancing  steeds 
which  had  rid  themselves  of  their  burdens.  I  can  say  myself  that 
after  my  first  ride  in  the  school  had  concluded ;  1  was  rather  plea- 
santly disappointed  to  find  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  having  lost  my  balance  when  circling  round 
without  stirrups  and  fallen  rather  uncomfortably  to  the  ground,  no 
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greater  injury  had  befallen  me.  The  cavalry  style  of  sitting  close 
to  the  saddle  at  the  trot  and  allowing  yourself  to  be  well  bumped 
was  at  first  attended  with  discomfort  at  the  time,  and  stiffness  after- 
wards, and  not  having  stirrups  to  trust  to,  balancing  ont  self  was 
not  altogether  so  easy  to  a  begiuner  particularly  when  the  circle 
was  changed  from  right  to  left  or  vice  versa.  When  I  came  off  as 
1  have  mentioned,  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  the  way  the  riding 
master  treated  the  mishap,  for  instead  of  viewing  it  as  an  accident 
and  enquiring,  as  I  innocently  expected  he  would,  whether  I  was 
hurt,  he  called  oat  in  anything  but  a  friendly  or  pleasant  tone, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  it,  Sir?"  It  is  not  the  most  agreeable 
thing  in  the  world  to  fall  off  a  horse,  and  besides  the  skaking  get 
rather  a  stupefying  knock  on  the  back  of  the  head,  but  it  is  still 
more  disagreeable  to  be  asked  "  What  you  mean  by  it  ?"  instead  of 
receiving  the  sympathy  you  consider  yourself  thoroughly  entitled 
to.  I  could  make  no  other  reply  to  the  question  than  by  say- 
ing I  could  not  help  it,  but  that  was  evidently  considered  no  excuse, 
and  I  was  very  quickly  mounted  again  and  more  carefully  at 
work. 

The  ride  into  which  I  was  put  was  not  composed  entirely  of  be- 
ginners, there  being  only  some  half  dozen  new  hands  besides  my- 
self, the  remainder  consisting  of  those  who  had  not  made  very 
brilliant  progress  hitherto.  Amongst  these  latter  was  Trevantle  who 
could  not  ride  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  feats  he  boasted  of  having 
performed  in  the  hunting  field  during  the  vacations.  He  used  to 
account  for  his  not  making  greater  progress,  by  stating  that  the 
riding-master  "  spiled"  him  for  being  such  a  thorough  horseman. 
It  was  a  great  advantage,  however,  to  us  second  halfs  to  be  in  a 
ride  where  the  majority  had  already  undergone  some  instruction, 
and  we  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  allowed  to  take  the  bar.  It  was  on  the  first  occasion  of  this 
kind,  that  Trevantle  enabled  us  to  have  such  a  good  laugh  at  him. 
We  had  been  going  on  very  quietly  one  day,  and  apparently  doing 
everything  very  well ;  for  towards  the  end  of  the  ride  the  riding- 
master  spoke  to  the  sergeant-major  in  an  under  tone  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  latter  then  sang  out  these  words  which  so  many 
have  heard  with  a  joy  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  an- 
xiety, u  Orderly,  bring  in  the  bar/'  and  the  bar  was  forthwith  brought 
in,  the  horses  capering  and  fidgetting  when  they  heard  the  order. 
We  acquitted  ourselves  with  tolerable  credit,  however,  but  the 
second  time  the  horse  of  a  cadet,  named  Yardell,  refused  to  take 
the  bar,  and  although  Yardell  did  as  he  was  directed  and  tried  his 
best  he  could  not  succeed  in  taking  his  steed  over.  The  orderly 
was  thereupon  called  in,  and  told  to  take  the  horse  over.  Yardell 
dismounted  and  the  dragoon  took  his  place,  and  riding  at  the  bar 
cleared  it  without  any  apparent  difficulty. 

After  the  number  of  attempts  previously  made,  hardly  any  one 
could  help  admiring  the  ease  with  which  the  man   managed  it ;  but 
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Trevantle  as  usual  most  needs  say  something  in  the  way  of  brag, 
and  remarked  to  the  file  next  hire,  "  How  badly  the  fellow  did  it. 
I  could  do  it  better  myself/'  not  intending,  perhaps,  that  it  should 
be  heard  by  any  one  but  his  immediate  neighbour.  Unfortunately 
for  him  the  riding-master,  who  was  blessed  with  pretty  sharp  ears, 
heard  what  he  said,  but  taking  no  notice  at  the  time  allowed  the 
orderly  to  leave  the  school  again,  but  after  we  had  gone  once 
or  twice  round,  halted  us,  atid  directed  Yardell  to  exchange  horses 
with  Trevantle.  The  latter  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  bar, 
while  we  watched  the  proceedings  with  great  gusto.  Directly 
Trevantle  had  mounted,  the  horse  became  very  restive,  prancing 
and  kicking  awav  violently  every  time  he  used  the  spur,  and  yet 
not  leaving  the  spot  they  were  on.  This  lasted  a  few  minutes, 
until  Trevantle  was  afraid  to  use  the  spur  again,  and  sat  helplessly 
stilL  The  sergeant-major  then  assisted  him  to  make  his  horse  move, 
but  everywhere  save  towards  the  bar  could  Trevantle  go.  Now  at 
a  walk,  then  at  a  trot,  and  occasionally  breaking  into  a  canter, 
his  horse  and  he  paid  visits  to  every  corner  of  the  school,  crossing 
and  re-crossing  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  bar. 
"Take  him  over,  Mr.  Trevantle,"  said  the  riding-master  rather 
civilly.  "  It's  very  fine  to  say  take  him  over,"  Trevantle  was 
heard  to  mutter  by  one  or  two;  at  the  same  time  being  a  little 
encouraged  by  the  friendly  tone  of  the  riding-master  he  again  made 
use  of  his  spurs,  upon  which  the  horse  set  to  kicking  with  renewed 
vigour,  making  him  lose  his  stirrups  and  jerking  him  on  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped 
coming  off.  Luckily  for  him  the  horse  after  having  his  fling 
became  quiet  again ;  but  it  was  very  evident  that  Trevantle  had  no 
further  intention  of  trying  any  more  to  take  the  bar.  Indeed,  he 
sat  there  like  a  dummy,  anticipating  what  would  follow  and  be 
worse  than  all,  the  chaff  he  would  get  afterwards.  The  riding- 
master  first  gave  him  a  little  lecture ;  he  said,  "  You  should  never 
find  fault  with  other  people  for  doing  a  thing  badly,  when  you 
don't  even  know  if  you  could  do  it  at  all  yourself.  I  heard  what 
you  said  just  now  when  that  dragoon  was  here,  or  I  should  not 
have  put  you  on  the  horse  at  all." 

As  soon  as  the  ride  was  dismissed  and  we  had  left  the  school, 
we  gave  way  very  freely  to  our  pent  up  laughter,  and  Trevantle 
had  anything  but  a  delightful  time  of  it  for  the  next  ten  minutes. 
"You  should  see  Trevantle  ride,"  one  would  say  to  another. 
"Oh,  it's  a  fine  thiug  to  see  him  take  the  bar,"  they  would  con- 
tinue; "but  that's  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  he  goes  across 
country."  Tievantle  was  too  much  of  a  public  character  to  allow 
of  the  story  not  being  repeated.  It  was  circulated  in  college  with 
many  embellishments,  and  exaggerated  caricatures  were  drawn 
shewing,  or  pretending  to  show  the  "active"  and  "passive" 
features  of  the  case.  "Active"  displayed  the  horse  after  the  spur 
had  been  applied  with  Trevantle  terrified  at  what  he  had  done ; 
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€t  Passive"  represented  him  sitting  like  a  boy  on  a  donkey,  with 
the  horse  half  asleep.  Poor  Trevantle  soon  heard  so  much  on  all 
sides,  and  was  paid  so  many  compliments,  that  he  was  quite  cared 
of  boasting  of  his  exploits  in  the  hunting  field  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do. 

In  No.  5  now,  too,  we  could  always  enjoy  a  joke  against 
Trevantle  without  having  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  his  presence. 
Mingleby  in  his  place  made  the  room  seem  a  different  one,  and  we 
could  not  be  jollier  than  we  were.  A.  42  was  getting  a  little 
steadier,  at  least  he  was  never  punished  for  anything  connected 
with  the  room,  but  out  of  it  he  remained  much  the  same.  He  wis 
so  fund  of  fun  and  frolic  that  he  could  seldom  resist  the  temptation 
of  enjoying  himself  without  for  one  moment  regarding  the  conse- 
,  quences,  and  as  of  old  blamed  his  ill-luck  afterwards  for  the  trouble 
he  was  in ;  and  certainly  sometimes  there  occurred  cases  in  which 
it  might  seem  that  the  luck  which  other  people  possessed  never 
attended  him.  One  evening  this  happened  in  a  peculiarly  odd  way. 
Mingleby  and  myself  had  been  out  for  the  afternoon  together,  and 
had  rather  tired  ourselves  by  a  good  stiff  walk,  so  that  after  tea, 
when  "  fall  in"  was  called  by  the  under  officers  in  the  passages,  we 
felt  little  inclined  to  obey.  "  I'll  skip  chapel  if  you  do,"  said 
Mingleby  to  me.  "  You  can  skip  it  without  my  skipping  it,"  I 
replied.  "  Oh,  be  a  brick  and  keep  a  fellow  company ;  we  shall 
not  be  reported  absent,  I'll  bet."  I  felt  so  very  comfortable  where 
I  was,  that  I  agreed  to  remain  witfi  him  in  the  room  while  the 
company  went  down  to  chapel. 

We  accordingly  paid  no  need  to  the  cry  of  u  make  haste  out," 
which  followed  the  previous  call  in  due  course,  and  when  the  final 
shout  of  "Beport  all  late — attention — call  the  rolls,"  sounded, 
we  quietly  listened  to  hear  if  our  names  were  given  to  the  Orderly 
Sergeant  as  absentees.  Now  on  this  particular  evening  the  cor- 
poral whose  duty  it  was  to  call  the  roll  of  our  division,  thinking 
he  could  tell  at  a  glance  who  were  away,  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  go  through  the  list,  he  merely  counted  hurriedly  the  number 
present,  and  as  mistakes  will  occur  he  counted  one  more  than  there 
really  was.  Mingleby's  name  seemed  to  suggest  itself  naturally  to 
him,  for  he  almost  instantly  reported  "  A  42,  Mingleby  absent." 

"  What  a  confounded  nuisance,"  whispered  A  42  to  me  when 
he  heard  his  name  mentioned,  "  but  it's  no  use  going  out  now,  I 
shall  get  as  much  for  being  late  as  if  I  stay  away  altogether," 
and  he  prepared  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr.  The  divisions  marched  off  downstairs  and  unbroken  silence 
reigned  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  passages.  Presently  we  heard  a 
measured  tramp  approaching  No.  5,  and  Mingleby  instinctively 
ejaculated  "a  sergeant,  hide."  Without  losing  a  moment  we 
bolted  to  the  curtains  which  covered  the  pegs  under  the  bird-cages, 
and  squeezing  ourselves  into  almost  nothing  drew  the  curtains 
quickly  in  front  of  us,  and  there,  breathless  and  motionless,  awaited 
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the  result  of  the  visit.  The  sergeant  walked  inside  the  door- way 
and  then  stopped.  It  was  evident  he  was  rather  disappointed  at 
at  not  finding  anyone  in  the  room,  and  we  were  inwardly  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  being  about  to  get  rid  of  him  when  his  tramp 
again  approached  us. 

Although  be  was  a  new  hand,  he  could  plainly  see  that  if  anyone 
was  in  the  room,  there  was  only  only  one  place  in  which  he  could 
be,  he  therefore  advanced  to  the  curtains.  I,  fortunately  for  my- 
self, had  gone  behind  that  half  of  the  curtain  farthest  from  the 
door,  while  Mingleby  was  behind  the  one  next  it.  The  sergeant 
came  up  and  very  quietly  drew  back  the  curtain  next  him  where- 
upon the  gentleman  he  was  in  search  of  was  discovered  in  a 
crouched-up  attitude  and  looking  as  sheepish  as  any  fellow  could, 
whilst  I,  within  a  yard  of  the  pair  and  in  sight  of  Mingleby,  could 
scarcely  control  niyself  with  laughter.  A  42  was  so  noiselessly  un- 
earthed that  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  silent,  and  the  ser- 
geant being  a  man  of  very  few  words  made  no  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion, but  giving  Mingleby  a  peculiar  nod  walked  out  of  the  room. 
He  had  barely  got  outside  the  door  when  Mingleby  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  pulling  aside  the  curtain  which  covered  me  and  grin- 
ning away  like  a  hyaena.  When  we  had  both  laughed  till  we  could 
laugh  no  longer,  Mingleby  said,  "  Tou  see  that  as  usual  you  are 
out  of  it,  and  I  am  in  for  it" 

Soon  after  this,  the  company  came  up  from  chapel  and  the 
sergeant  once  more  appeared  following  the  fellows  who  came 
into  our  room,  to  announce  to  Mingleby  that  the  captain  on 
duty  was  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  him  in  the 
waiting  room.  A  42  had  therefore  to  change  his  slippers  for  boots, 
put  on  his  stock,  and  button  up  his  coat  with  all  possible  despatch 
and  hurry  downstairs.  A  little  luck  did,  however,  befriend  him  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  captain  of  the  day  was  a  notedly  easy  officer 
and  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  a  particularly  easy  mood, 
and  let  Mingleby  off  with  a  caution,  when  the  latter  offered  the 
simple  excuse  of  being  very  tired  and  having  wet  feet.  Mingleby 
was  so  intensely  delighted  at  having  got  off  so  luckily,  that  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  managed  to  prevent  his  chaffing  the 
sergeant  about  not  finding  me  also  behind  the  curtains.  He  wanted 
to  go  off  at  once  and  explain  to  the  man  that  be  must  be  an  ass  not 
to  have  discovered  me,  and  it  was  only  by  showing  him  that  it  was 
not  too  late  for  me  to  be  punished,  and  that  he  would  then  as- 
suredly be  bracketed  with  me  for  a  few  days'  arrest  that  I  got  him 
to  postpone  his  intention.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  however,  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  sergeant  where  I  was 
when  himself  unearthed,  and  of  laughing  at  the  evident  mortifica- 
tion of  that  functionary  when  he  became  acquainted  of  the  fact.  • 
Easter  was  now  at  hand  and  many  were  preparing  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  few  days  leave  at  that  season. ^Leave  was  not  to  be  had 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  instead  of  the  whole  college  clearing  ,out  for 
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a  week,  only  a  favoured  few  of  those  who  lived  in  town  were 
granted  permission  to  go  away  for  two  or  two  there  day*.  An  odd 
custom  was  always  carried  out  on  Good  Friday,  which  has  now  I 
believe  fallen  into  disuse  from  the  absence  of  the  majorily  of  the 
cadets  on  that  day.  The  day  before,  those  who  wished  to  have  a 
supply  of  hot  cross  buns  for  breakfast  gave  their  name  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  they  patronized,  who  had  the  articles 
ready  when  called  for  the  following  morning.  Now  a  popular 
delusion  existed  in  the  idea  that  the  first  cadet  who  reached  York- 
town  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  was  presented  gratis  with 
a  parcel  or  bag  of  buns.  Not  that  the  oldest  eadet,  or  any  other 
cadet,  in  college  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  fleetest  of  foot  being 
so  rewarded.  The  old  cadets  indeed  used  to  say  that  he  who  was 
first  always  had  time  to  eat  his  buns  before  the  others  got  down, 
and  the  Johns  would  wonderingly  fancy  at  what  a  pace  he  must 
have  run.  Howbeit  the  race  down  to  York  was  a  most  exciting 
affair  and  was  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  fun. 

There  was  no  drill  on  that  day,  so  that  on  morning  parade,  when 
the  rolls  were  called,  we  were  at  once  dismissed  and  the  interval 
between  that  and  breakfast  enabled  ns  to  go  down  to  the  village 
for  the  buns.  When  the  parade  was  dismissed,  instead  of  the  usual 
words  of  commaud,  "  Eight  face,  dismiss,"  the  Orderly  Under 
Officer  on  this,  the  only  morning  in  the  year,  gave  the  order  "Left 
face,"  which  turned  us  towards  our  destination,  and  as  soon  as  he 
utterred  the  magic  "  Dismiss/'  off  started  the  whole  parade  down 
the  hill  as  fast  as  they  could  pelt,  to  try  and  secure  the  fictitious 
donation  of  buns.  Very  often  a  number  of  conspirators  tried  to 
block  the  road  at  the  bridge  by  forming  across  it,  and  then  a  "  jolly 
scrimmage"  ensued,  until  the  point  was  forced,  and  the  mob  rushed 
on  again  to  Yorktown,  where  the  tradesmen  in  their  shops  were 
rather  impetuously  assailed,  and  found  it  no  easy  job  to  restrain 
the  activity  and  impatience  of  their  excited  customers.  Having 
once  satisfied  their  demands,  however,  the  confusion  ceased,  and 
everyone  made  his  way  back  to  College  very  quietly,  carrying  his 
paper-bag.  Sometimes,  the  last  part  of  the  journey,  from  the 
lamp-posts  to  College,  was  performed  in  line,  everyone  joining  arm 
and  arm,  and  the  whole  whistling  together  some  popular  air.  The 
Orderly  servants  used  to  make  rather  a  good  thing  of  it  by  these 
buns,  for  very  few  cadets  ate  half  the  number  they  bought,  and 
when  breakfast  was  nearly  over,  someone  would  begin  by  tossing 
a  bun  over  to  the  side-table  where  the  servants  stood,  and  forthwith 
a  shower  of  buns  followed,  increasing  in  number  and  force  of 
delivery,  until  the  orderlies  laughingly  turned  away,  and  covered 
their  heads  with  their  hands,,  being,  however,  soon  afterwards 
amply  compensated  for  any  slight  personal  discomfort  or  injury,  by 
finding  themselves  masters  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
buns,  and  they  might  be  seen  a  little  later  toiling  off  with  their 
respective  shares  of  the  spoil  in  table-cloths  over  their  shoulders. 
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During  Easter,  we  had  rather  easy  time*,  and  plenty  of  spare 
moments,  but,  as  usual,  when  we  were  free  from  study  and  drill,  a 
number  of  "  check- rolls"  were  ordered  at  intervals  of  about  two 
hours  during  the  day,  and  these  of  course  prevented  our  enjoying 
ourselves  as  we  might  otherwise  have  done  by  making  long  ex- 
cursions. Of  course,  the  cadets  disappeared  again  as  soon  as  the 
rolls  had  been  called,  and  were  not  to  be  seen  near  College  until 
it  was  again  time  to  answer  their  names,  but  then  they  had  not 
been  farther  than  the  nearest  public*  house  they  could  safely  enter, 
and  in  the  parlour  of  which  they  sat  and  smoked  over  a  bowl  of 
punch,  until  time  was  up.  Many  who  did  this  would  have  been 
glad  to  take  long  walks  to  unexplored  parts  of  the  country  with 
lenefit  to  themselves,  and  no  injury  to  others,  had  there  been  no 
roll-calls.  Mingleby  and  I  managed  to  get  the  Captain  on  duty  to 
give  us  permission  to  miss  the  last  check-roll  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing Good  Friday.  This  enabled  as  to  go  nearly  ten  miles  away 
by  dint  of  sharp  walking,  and,  at  times,  a  steady  double,  and  a  very 
pleasant  incident  occurred  to  us  that  very  afternoon.  We  had  left 
the  main  roads  and  were  going  through  woods  and  fields  very 
pleasantly,  until  at  length  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  we  knew  where  we  were.  It  was  rather  more  difficult  to  make  the 
discovery  than  we  imagined.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  house, 
a  road,  or  even  a  path  to  guide  us,  and  we  had  been  rambling  so 
many  hours  in  all  directions  that  neither  of  us  had  a  very  distinct 
idea  as  to  which  direction  we  should  take.  We  made  up  our 
minds,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  as  straight  a  line  as  we  could,  to  a 
certain  point,  but  for  a  mile  or  so  we  came  across  nothing  to  assist 
us  in  finding  our  way.  All  at  once,  however,  we  emerged  from  a 
wood  on  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  one  of  the  most  fairy-like  little 
houses  we  had  ever  seen.  It  was  in  a  completely  secluded  spot, 
and  at  first  we  could  not  observe  that  any  regular  road  led  to  it, 
but  we  both  stood  lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene*  Such  a  charming 
little  place  coming  so  suddenly  to  our  view  took  us  by  surprise,  and 
we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  whole  concern  had  dropped  from  the 
skies  by  enchantment.  As  landed  proprietors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College  were  not  as  a  rule  particularly  civil  to  cadets,  who  generally 
came  in  contact  with  them  as  trespassers,  Mingleby  said  that  he 
thought  the  sooner  we  were  off  the  better,  but  the  place  was  so 
exceedingly  pretty  that  we  both  felt  we  should  like  to  know  more 
about  it  if  possible,  so  we  decided  ou  going  up  to  ask  our  way, 
with  a  sort  of  half  conviction  meanwhile  floating  in  our  minds  that 
the  answer  would  be  the  shortest  way  off  the  premises.  On  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  it  was  at  once  opened  by  a  smart  country-looking 
maid,  who,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  said,  "  I'll  see,"  and  went  inside 
to  ask. 

"Please,  Sir,"  we  heard  her  say,  "two  young  soldiers  at  the 
door  want  to  know  the  way  to  Yorktown."  "  Two  young  soldiers, 
eh  ?"  said  a  hearty  voice,  "  they  must  be  Sandhurst  cadets ;  let  me 
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have  a  look  at  them/'  and  a  heavy  and  as  it  seemed  a  rather 
hobbling  step  approached  as.  A  moment  after  and  a  very  jovial, 
gentlemanly-looking  man  of  about  45  stood  before  us.  "  Come 
in,  gentlemen,  come  in/'  he  said  at  once,  "  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  the  old  uniform.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  similarly  attired.  Why,  bless  me  I"  he  continued, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  number  on  Mingleby's  cap,  "if  you 
haven't  my  old  number,  how  odd  that  is  to  lie  sure!*  and  he 
laughed  cheerily  as  he  said,  "  I  hope  A  42  is  not  the  scamp  he 
was."  "Well/ he  is  still  treated  as  if  he  was/'  replied  Mingleby. 
At  which  answer  the  former  42  seemed  greatly  amused.  We  had 
by  this  time  observed  that  our  new  friend  was  military  looking, 
and  that  he  suffered  from  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which,  as  be,  after- 
wards explained,  had  necessitated  his  leaving  the  service  to  his  great 
regret,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  very  much  like  their  profes- 
sion. He  had  just  taken  the  cottage  or  villa  we  were  in  for  six 
months,  and  informed  us  that  his  wife  and  a  lady  visitor  were  just 
then  out  for  a  drive  in  a  little  pony  carriage  he  kept,  and  which  he 
said  would  be  at  our  disposal  on  their  return.  In  the  meantime  he 
set  us  to  work  eating  and  drinking,  and  plyed  us  continually  with 
questions  to  answer  about  the  college  and  its  doings,  until  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  vehicle  caught  our  ears.  When  the  ladies 
entered  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hedley,  the  wife  of  the  Major, 
our  new  found  friend,  and  another  lady  rather  younger,  whose 
name  we  did  not  catch,  and  whose  beautiful  looks  made  us  regret 
the  loss  the  more.  We  had  only  time  to  see  that  they  were  both 
very  nice  ladies,  for  Major  Hedley  warned  us  how  the  time  flew, 
saw  us  into  the  trap,  put  in  a  small  boy  to  bring  the  chaise  back, 
and  packed  us  off  with  a  parting  invitation  of  "  come  again  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"  We  are  in  the  right  boat  this  time/'  was  Mingleby's  first 
ejaculation ;  "  that's  the  jolliest  fellow  I  ever  met.  1  shall  go  to 
see  him  often."  We  got  back  to  college  just  in  time,  which  we 
should  have  had  no  chance  of  doing  had  we  only  our  legs  to  de- 
pend on.  We  rewarded  the  small  boy  who  accompanied  us  with 
the  sum  of  sevenpence,  being  the  maximum  amount  we  could  mus- 
ter between  us;  out  like  most  other  fellows  in  the  middle  of  a  half, 
we  were  very  hard  up,  and  even  considered  this  collection  res- 
pectable. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO ; 

OR, 

NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    REGISTER. 


The  perseverance  and  determination  to  succeed,  that  so  promi- 
nently marks  the  character  of  the  present  day,  appears  to  have  its 
reward  in  the  successful  laying  and  working  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
At  least,  it  has  so  far  succeeded  a*,  we  presume,  to  entitle  it  to 
the  robeidies  promised  by  our  own  and  the  American  Govern- 
ments; but  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  very  indifferent 
reception  accorded  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  temporary  triumph 
of  1858.  Have  the  Americans  become  a  changed  and  less  hopeful 
people,  or  is  it,  as  some  have  surmised,  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
because  the  enterprise,  this  time,  is  undeniably  an  English  one  ? 
We  will  hope  that  they  will  show  themselves  superior  to  any  such 
petty  jealousy ;  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not  will  not  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  long-desired  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  World  has  been  established  by  British  science  and  British 
capital,  and  should  it  at  any  time  be  interrupted,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  re-established  by  the  like  means. 


As  we  have  all  along  ventured  to  think  and  say,  Mr.  ex -Governor 
Eyre's  statement  of  how,  and  from  what,  he  saved  Jamaica  carries 
conviction  with  it,  that  never  had  a  public  man  harder  measure 
dealt  to  him.  We  repeat,  advisedly,  "  ex-Governor,"  for  the  dis- 
grace the  term  implies  does  not  attach  to  the  man  who  took  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  saving,  by  any  means  within  .his 
power,  "the  lives  and  properties  of  the  white  me.u,  and  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters/'  but  to  the  Minis- 
ters who  abandoned  him  to  the  clamour  of  a  knot  of  agitators, 
who  have  sympathy  for  none  but  "black  brothers."  The 
addresses  presented  to  Mr.  Eyre  on  leaving  Jamaica,  endorsed 
as  they  have  been  at  Southampton,  shew  what  the  opinion 
of  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  really  is,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mains to  give  practical  expression  to  those  opinions  by  subscribing 
funds  to  meet  the  expenses  with  which  this  ill-used  public  servant 
is  threatened.     His  persecutors  know  very  well  that  they  cannot 
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procure  his  condemnation  on  any  of  their  charges  by  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  they  also  know  that  he  is  not  affluent,  and  they 
have  a  well-grounded  hope  that  they  may  ruin  him  by  bringing  him 
into  court.  It  is,  therefore,  a  plain  duty  for  all  those  who  respect 
a  man  who  has  dared  to  do  his  duty,  to  come  forward,  and  a  fund 
will  then  speedily  be  raised,  which  will  not  only  defeat  the  un- 
principled calculation  of  his  enemies,  but  will  shew  Mr.  Eyre  that 
though  an  extinct  Government  has  censored  him,  bis  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  dissent  from  the  verdict. 


Mr.  Bidgway,  of  Piccadilly,  has  just  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Military  Memorial,"  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  some  time  since.  As 
every  one  knows,  this  brochure  has  been  regarded  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  challenge  to  France,  and  now  that  things  look  rather 
dubious  between  the  old  and  the  new  great  military  Power  of  the 
Continent,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  Prince's  view  of 
the  French  mode  of  making  war,  and  also  how  he  proposes  to 
meet  it. 

The  Prince  lays  down  the  following  six  rules  as  containing  the 
art  of  war  according  to  France. 

1.  The  first  of  these  principles  is,  and  one  publicly  avowed,  to 
set  absolutely  aside,  as  soon  as  the  army  is  in  the  field,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  barracks,  and  the  very  recollection  of  the  parade 
ground. 

2.  A  second  principle,  which  soon  becomes  as  familiar  to  the 
soldier  as  to  the  general,  rests  in  the  axiom  that  "  moral  force  is 
superior  to  physical  force." 

8.  Another  principle  of  the  French  is  to  keep  in  close  columns 
against  enemies  little  exercised  in  manoeuvring,  because  in  general 
these  are  more  bold  and  enterprising ;  while  op  the  contrary  when 
the  French  have  to  deal  with  a  body  of  men  of  regularity  and  well 
drilled,  they  fight  it  in  irregular  form  and  as  skirmishers. 

4.  One  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  the  French,  one  of 
those  moreover  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  most  often  put  in 
execution  in  the  last  campaigns,  is  that  of  never  defending  them- 
selves in  a  passive  way,  but  of  constantly  acting  on  the  offensive, 
even  in  the  case  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  defending  them- 
selves. 

5.  The  idea  which  predominates  in  the  regulation  of  skirmishers 
in  France,  appears  to  me  particularly  important;  it  is  nearly  this : — 
"  Skirmishing  is  only  a  make-shift."  (noth  behelf.) 

6.  We  should  give  very  particular  attention  to  the  manner  which 
the  French  have  of  attacking  with  that  ardour  which  is  peculiar  to 
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them  (die  angrffe  der  Franzosen),  and  with  which  C««ar  was  sur- 
prised. Even  in  his  time  he  considered  their  first  attack  as  the 
most  dangerous,  and  those  which  followed  as  less  powerful. 

These  principles,  the  Prince  maintains,  are  not  of  French  origin, 
bat  if  not  originally  Prussian,  such  as  Frederick  the  Great  prac- 
tised ;  and  from  this  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  his  countrymen 
would  infallibly  be  the  victors  in  a  contest  with  France,  if  they 
would  but  observe  the  three  following  conditions. 

1.  To  develope  the  military  qualities  of  each  individual  soldier 
earnestly  in  time  of  peace. 

2.  To  give  the  army  leaders  who  have  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  three  principal  arms. 

S.  To  oppose  to  the  French  a  more  varied  and  elastic  form  of 
tactics. 

These  new  tactics  he  enumerates  thus  : 

1.  To  employ  skirmishers  by  columns  of  one  company.         ^ 

2.  By  this  means  to  augment  the  mobility  of  the  Prussian 
infantry,  and  open  to  them  a  freer  field  of  action. 

8.  To  dispose  the  army  rather  in  depth  than  in  breadth,  which 
increases  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  flanks,  and  prevents  the 
rapid  consumption  of  the  forces. 

4.  To  dispose  the  army  rather  in  fohelon  than  in  squares,  which 
is  the  best  way  of  meeting  and  sustaining  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  skirmishers  sent  out  in  double  quick  time  with  the  bayonet. 

That  such  tactics  would  succeed  against  the  hosts  of  France 
is   more  than  we  are  prepared  to  believe;   and  the   attempt  to 
introduce  them  into  such  a  military  machine  as  the  Prussian  army  * 
has  always  hitherto  been  attended  by  some  very  untoward  con- 
sequences. 


The  fatal  collision  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Osprey,  followed  as  it 
has  been  by  another  collision  between  two  merchant  steamers  on 
the  east  coast,  attended  by  a  lamentable  loss  of  life,  makes  it  a 
duty  to  render  the  "rule  of  the  road"  at  sea  so  plain  that  mistakes 
cannot  occur.  The  following  rules  appear  to  us  a  valuable  means 
to  that  end,  and  therefore  we  print  them,  although  they  were 
drawn  up  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bruiser  and  the  Haswell. 

Collision  op  steam  vessels. — As  a  remedy  for  the  doubt  which  some- 
times arises  at  a  critical  moment,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  either 
vessel  when  two  meet  under  steam,  at  night  or  in  thick  weather,  the 
following  Rules  are  suggested  in  modification  of  the  present  "  Rule  of 
the  Road."  1st. — It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  Compass  Card  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  that  Steamers  on  any  course  which  lies  in  the  Western 
half  should  give  way  on  ail  occasions  to  those  steering  courses  on  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  card,  and  pass  astern  of  them.    These  last  should 
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invariably  keep  their  course,  unless  imminent  collision  through  mistake 
of  the  other  vessel,  should  dictate  a  deviation  from  this  rule  at  the  last 
moment,  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulation  now  existing  to  that 
effect.  I  conceive  that  so  broad  a  line  would  fix  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  ship  his  duty  as  to  steering  out  of  the  way  of  an- 
other vessel 

Always  keep  your  course  when  Easting. 

Always  give  way  when  you  are  Westing. 

The  simple  alliteration,  though  possibly  useful  for  keeping  the  rule  in 
mind,  is  not  the  reason  for  thus  dividing  the  Compass  Card  on  the 
north  and  south  line.  The  principal  deviations  of  Ships'  Compasses 
occur  near  the  East  and  West  points  of  the  card,  while  the  points  of 
minimum  deviation  are  always  near  the  North  and  South.  Hence,  the 
smallest  liability  to  a  misconception  of  the  "  rule  of  the  road,"  on  the 
part  of  ships  when  steering  nearly  opposite  courses  within  a  point  or 
two  of  North  and  South ;  while  from  Westerly  courses  being  made  to 
give  way  to  Easterly  ones,  no  doubt  would  arise  as  to  the  correspon- 
dence of  their  compasses  on  those  points  on  which  deviation  is  the 
greatest.  It  is  obviously  much  safer  for  one  vessel  to  yaw,  than  for  both 
to  do  so,  and  possibly  both  in  a  wrong  direction ;  for,  an  error  is  very 
infectious.  2nd. — The  other  rules  remaining  as  at  present,  greater 
precision  might  be  imparted  to  their  fulfilment  if  a  vessel,  about  to  use 
Starboard  helm,  were  bound  to  show  a  flashing  light  in  the  direction  of 
a  meeting  ship  before  moving  her  helm  to  starboard,  and  to  continue 
the  light  so  exhibited  while  acting  under  Starboard  helm.  3rd. — One 
other  regulation  appears  important :  viz.,  that  vessels  under  steam  at 
night  should  reduce  the  speea  of  their  engines  to  an  officially  appointed 
half-speed  immediately  on  approaching  other  vessels,  and  so  continue 
until  past  their  beam.  The  penalty  for  infraction  of  this  rule  should  be 
forfeiture  of  all  claim  to  compensation  for  damages  sustained,  and  liabi- 
lity to  the  highest  legal  penalty  for  damages  inflicted,  by  the  vessel 


neglecting  the  regulation.  4th. — Steamers  having  square-Bails  set 
should  follow  the  rules  which  apply  to  sailing-vessels;  while  those 
with  only  fore  and  aft  sails  set,  should  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 


W.  Hoeton,  Captain,  B.N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[With  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  United  Services, 
this  department  of  the  Magazine  is  open  to  all  authenticated  com- 
munications, and  therefore  the  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed.] 

THE  ABMY  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — In  your  Number  for  August,  1866,  I  observe  an  article  headed 
"The  Army  in  India,"  in  which  mention  is  made  of  my  name. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  enter  upon  a  controversy  through 
the  medium  of  the  Press  on  the  subject  to  which  that  article  refers.  I 
have,  on  several  occasions,  in  matters  of  detail  (officially  and  otherwise) 
requested  the  very  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
all  important  subject  of  "  the  Army  in  India,  but  I  have  never  as  yet 
been  called  upon  to  place  on  record  my  sentiments  entire  on  what  I 
consider  the  grossly  imperfect  state  of  our  affairs  as  regards  the  military 
occupation  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  publicity  to  my  sentiments  on  this  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  India,  in  a  work  which  will  sooner  or  later 
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see  the  face  of  day,  entitled  "  Fifty-three  Years  in  Harness  in  the  East. 
Strictures  on  our  Military  Occupation  of  the  Indian  Empire :  its  past, 
present  and  future.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Sydney  Cotton,  K.C.B., 
who  has  served  Her  Majesty  in  all  the  Presidencies  of  India,  including 
Burmah  and  the  Indian  Archipelagoes,  and  was  many  years  in  com- 
mand of  a  vast  body  of  troops  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India." 

It  will  be  manifest  to  you,  with  this  in  prospect,  that  I  cannot  place 
before  the  Public  in  your  columns  a  statement  in  full  showing  what  I 
consider  the  gross  mismanagment  of  our  military  affairs  in  India  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state,  ad  interim,  that  I  by  no  means  advocate  a 
measure  by  which  our  European  forces  would  be  made  reliable  alto- 
gether on  railways,  which  of  all  policy,  might  surely  prove  to  be  the 
mo3t  fatal  to  our  empire  in  the  East,  neither  do  I  think  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  (who,  I  believe  is  in  his  own  estimation  the  most  parfect  of  all 
oracles  in  Indian  Military  matters)  has  by  his  own  measures  ever  dis 
played  the  least  talent  in  grappling  with  a  subject  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  brother  civilians,  so  thoroughly,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
misunderstand. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  our  Euro- 
pean armies  in  India  might  be  to  a  great  extent  numerically  reduced, 
and  indeed  they  must  eventually  be  reduced.  England  cannot  affora, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  so  large  an  expenditure  of  our  European  forces, 
but  our  system  must  be  entirely  changed  ere  that  object  can  safely  be 
attained,  and  aerionsly  do  I  advise  Her  Majesty's  Government  (as  I  have 
done  before)  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  to  "  put  their  house  in 
order." 

Should  war  break  out  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  ere  this  object  is 
attained,  reinforcements  for  India  could  not  be  found,  and  it  would  then 
be  too  late  to  reorganise  our  military  systems  in  that  country. 

We  rule  our  Indian  Empire  more  by  demonstrations  of  power  than 
by  power  itself,  and  the  Natives,  ever  wide  awake  to  our  embarrass- 
ments, would  soon  discover  the  weakness,  which  a  sudden  reduction  in 
our  military  forces  must  evince  under  our  present  very  imperfect  and 
erroneous  military  systems. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
Sydney  Cotton. 
(Lieut.-General  commanding  Northern  District.) 


OFFICERS  OF  MILITIA. 

Sir, — The  officers  of  Militia  must  feel  much  gratified  by  the  way  in 
which  General  Peel  has  spoken  of  this  useful  and  neglected  force.  I 
give  all  the  praise  due  to  the  Volunteers  for  their  patriotism  in 
"  stepping  out  in  defence  of  their  Queen  and  Country,  but  the  Militia- 
men surely  should  also  be  recognized  when  the  "Army,  Navy  and 
Volunteers"  are  honoured  with  notice  at  our  public  meetings  and 
festivals. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  express  the  hope  that  the  gallant 
General  will  add  to  the  favour  conferred  upon  us  by  authorising  the 
insertion  of  the  names  of  the  few  officers  of  Militia  who  have  retired 
from  the  Service  with  Her  Majesty's  permission  to  retain  rank  and  to 
wear  uniform  in  the  Monthly  Army  Lists.  It  is  a  boon  that  would 
gratify  us,  without  putting  the  country  to  expense. 

An  Offices  of  Militia. 
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CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

Lords  and  Ladies.      By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  and  her  Brides- 
maids/' &c. 

Novel-writers  often  choose  odd  subjects  on  which  to  dilate  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reading  public ;  and  the  present  work  is  an  instance 
of  it.  The  title,  "  Lords  and  Ladies,"  has  no  reference  to  "  people  with 
a  handle  to  their  names,"  but  is  given  to  ordinary  folks  of  the  two 
sexes,  though  their  doings  are  extraordinary  enough.  Mrs.  Joscelyn, 
the  wife  of  a  worthy  squire,  has  lately  fitted  her  dining-room  with 
dainty  muslin-curtains,  and,  when  retiring  with  her  troop  of  ladies,  she 
imprudently  desiresher  husband  and  his  friends  to  smoke  somewhere  else. 
He,  though  the  best-natured  man  alive,  takes  this  in  high  dudgeon,  sits 
longer  over  his  wine  than  he  otherwise  would  do,  and  when  he  and  the 
other  men  at  length  reach  the  drawing-room,  the  explanation  that  ensues 
is  so  far  from  satisfactory,  that  a  challenge  is  given  and  accepted,  to 
the  effect  that  the  "  Lords"  and  the  "  Ladies*'  shall  resort  to  separate 
islands,  called  Luff  and  Puff,  and  remain  there  for  a  month,  without 
communication,  in  order  to  see  which  party  can  best  do  without  the 
oAer.  So  many  preparations  are  made,  that  the  whole  affair  becomes 
a  kind  of  picnic  on  the  part  of  the  "  Ladies,"  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
fall  in  with  an  admiral  and  a  colonel,  and  be  fully  entertained  without 
losing  their  bet,  but  the  not  half  so  clever  "  Lords"  make  a  sad  muddle 
of  "  smoking  the  pipe  of  independence,"  and  being  their  own  housemaids 
and  cooks  into  the  bargain.  They  have  with  them  a  returned  convict, 
who,  of  course,  steals  the  teeth  out  of  their  heads,  and  next,  with  some 
rascally  companions,  invades  the  territory  of  the  "  Ladies."  How  the 
"  Ladies"  are  saved  from  injury,  and  how  the  challenge  is  settled,  must 
be  learned  from  the  book,  as  must  also  some  love-making,  which  renders 
it  at  last  much  like  other  novels. 


Words  of  Command  Employed  in  Manoeuvring  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry, 
a  Battalion  of  Infantry,  and  a  Battery  of  Artillery.  By  Lieutenant 
H.  W.  Hime,  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

The  Author  places  on  his  title-page  a  pithy  sentence  on  "  Drill,"  from 
the  "Lite  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  "Drill  is  tiresome,  and  often 
disheartening  amongst  men;  but  remember  it  is  drill  that  makes 
companies  and  regiments  and  brigades  and  divisions  act  together,  and 
strike,  as  it  were,  with  great  and  mighty  blows,  and  it  is  drill  that  gives 
you  the  battle,  and  the  flag  of  victory."  With  praiseworthy  industry, 
he  has  collected  above  200  "  Words  of  Command,"  which  are  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form,  so  as  to  be  readily  consulted,  and  he  has  added  a 
column  headed  "  Nature  of  Manoeuvre,"  which  will  often  be  of  material 
assistance.  The  work  is  only  a  thin  pamphlet,  but  it  is  calculated  to  be 
very  useful  to  the  officers  of  each  Arm  of  the  Service. 

Travels  in  France  and  Germany  in  1865  and  1866;  Including  a  Steam 
Voyage  down  the  Danube,  and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European 
Turkey,  from  Belgrade  to  Montenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  Author 
of  "  Travels  in  Circassian,"  &c.,  2  Vols. 

So  practised  a  traveller  as  Captain  Spencer  could  not  visit  such  well- 
known  lands  as  France  or  Germany,  without  finding  matter  for  profitable 
remark.  Accordingly,  we  have  before  us  a  striking  record  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  natives  respecting  their  rulers,  which  bear  the  full 
impress  of  truth,  and  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  on  many 
points  on  which  differences  of  opinion  prevail  in  England.  First  among 
those,  is  the  stability  of  the  present  French  Empire,  against  which  the 
majority  of  Captain  Spencer' b  informants  decidedly  pronounce.    Then 
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comes  the  question  of  German  unity,  on  which  there  seems  a  general 
agreement,  that  it  is  so  necessary,  that  any  means  may  be  nsed  to  bring 
it  about,  and  any  evil  consequeDces  flowing  from  it  will  be  readily 
accepted.  "  The  end  justifies  the  means"  appears  to  be  the  creed  of 
Germany  at  the  present  day.  Lastly,  we  have  the  total  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  spoken  of  as  inevitable,  and,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  mighty  Empire,  formed  of  the  countries  now  called 
Turkey  in  Europe,  countries  which  Captain  Spencer  has  repeatedly 
visited,  and  which,  he  says,  want  only  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslem  to 
become  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world.  The  account  of  their  Christian 
inhabitants,  particularly  the  Servians,  is  very  interesting,  and  goes  far  to 
make  us  of  our  author  s  opinion. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  small  states  of  Germany  seem  swal- 
lowed up  by  Prussia,  it  is  both  pleasing  and  sad  to  read  what  our 
author  has  to  say  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  them;  and,  from  his 
account  of  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  "  small  Germans"  will  have  but 
a  sore  bargain  of  it,  when  they  are  honoured  by  being  incorporated  in 
the  bran  new  Prussian  German  Empire — the  change  of  King  Log  for 
King  Stork. 

Thb  Mother's  Favourite.    By  S.  Russell  Whitney,  3  Vols. 

This  is  an  interesting  novel,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  machi- 
nations of  Lady  Harriet  Hargreave  to  procure  a  title  and  estate  for  her 
son,  which  really  belong  to  his  elder  half-brother.  Her  ill-usage  drives 
her  stepson  abroad,  and  the  iniquitous  plan  is,  for  a  time,  successful. 
The  "  Mother  s  Favourite"  is  an  altogether  worthless  character,  who 
has  no  regard  for  the  parent  that  has  sinned  so  deeply  for  his  sake,  and 
he  enters  on  a  career  of  crime,  which  is  only  prevented  from  ending  in 
murder  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  the  brother,  who  has  long  been 
supposed  to  be  dead  in  Australia.  The  scheming  mother  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  the  false  Baronet  retires  to  the  Continent,  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains,  and  a  fair  lady,  who  has  been  beloved  by  both  brothers, 
gives  her  hand  to  the  elder,  whom  she  has  long  known  under  his 
assumsd  name  of  Morton.  Though  everything  thus  ends  as  it  should 
do,  the  story  is  very  gradually  developed,  and  the  interest  of  the  tale  is 
well  sustained  throughout. 


OBITUARY. 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  Harry  David  Jones,  G  C.B.,  Royal  Engineers, 
and  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  on  Aug.  2nd,  at  Sandhurst. 
Sir  Harry  Jones  obtained  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  September,  1808,  and  in  the  following  year  served 
in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  He  also  served  in  the  campaigns  from 
1810  to  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  In  February,  1815,  he  joined  in  the  army 
under  General  Lambert  iu  Dauphin  Island,  and  by  the  return  of  an 
American  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  special  duty.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  proceeded  to  join  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  landed  at  Ostend  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  He  was  appointed 
commanding  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  on  Montmartre  after 
the  entrance  of  the  British  troops  into  Paris  in  1815,  and  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner  to  the  Prussian  Army  of  Occupation  in  1816.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  Russia  in  1854  he  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  for  particular  service  in  the  Baltic,  and  commanded 
the  British  forces  at  the  siege  operations  against  Bomarsund  in  the 
Aland  Isles.  For  his  services  in  the  Baltic  he  was  promoted  to  major- 
general.    Ho  was  appointed  in  February,  1855,  to  command  the  Royal 
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Engineers  in  the  Eastern  campaign,  which  he  retained  until  the  fell  of 
Sevastopol.  He  was  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  a  spent  grape-shot,  on 
the  18th  of  June.  He  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  was  created  a  Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1861.  His 
commissions  bore  date  as  follows : — Second  Lieutenant,  September  1 7, 
1808 ;  First  Lieutenant,  June  24, 1802 ;  Second  Captain,  November  12, 
1813 ;  Captain,  July  29, 1825 ;  Brevet-Major,  January  10,  1837 ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  September  7, 1840;  Brevet-Colonel,  November  11,  1851 ;  Col., 
July  7, 1853 ;  Brigadier-General,  July  10, 1854 ;  Major-General,  Decem- 
ber 12, 1854 :  and  Major  General,  July  6, 1860.  He  was  appointed  Col.- 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  on  August  2, 1860.  In  1856  he 
succeeded  General  Sir  G.  Scovell,  K.C.B.,  as  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  The  earthly  remains  of  this  gallant  officer, 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  hard- worked  engineers  of  Wellington's 
sieges,  were  carried  to  their  chosen  resting-place  in  the  cemetery  of 
Sandhurst  College  on  Wednesday,  August  8.  Sir  Harry  Jones  had  lost 
a  son  during  his  term  of  Government,  and  had  long  since  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  laid  near  him  in  the  secluded  burial-ground  of  the  institu- 
tion over  which  he  had  presided  these  last  ten  years.  Under  Horse 
Guards'  Order,  the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  were  left  entirely  to 
the  authorities  of  the  college,  aided  only  by  a  mounted  detachment  of 
the  Royal  Engineer  Train.  The  procession  was  a  considerable  one, 
however,  including  the  staff  and#  students  of  two  colleges,  a  deputation 
from  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education,  and  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
especially  of  those  who  had  served  under  the  deceased  general  during 
the  term  of  his  command  in  the  Crimea.  Of  the  latter  there  were  pre- 
sent, among  others,  Colonels  Sir  W.  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  Chapman,  C.B., 
and  Ewart,  and  Major  Sir  John  Cowell,  K.C.B.  The  pall-bearers  were 
Generals  Sir  J.  Yorke  Scarlett.  G.C.B.,  and  Sir  A.  Horsford,  K.C.B., 
representing  the  commissioners  of  the  college ;  Generals  Napier  and  Sir 
F.  Abbott,  and  Colonel  Pocklington,  of  the  Council  of  Education;  and 
Colonel  Chapman,  C.B.,  R.E. 

Lieutenant-General  James  Fogo,  on  retired  full  pay,  Royal  Artillery, 
died  on  August  7,  at  Xirtleton  House,  Dumfrieshire,  aged  78.  He 
entered  the  service  June,  1804 ;  became  Lieut.,  December,  1804 ;  Capt., 
Oct.,  1814;  Major,  Jan.,  1837;  Lieut.-Col„  Nov.,  1841 :  Col.,  June,  1854; 
Major-Gen.,  Aug.,  1857;  and  Lieut.-Gen.,  Feb.,  1866.  He  served  in 
America  during  the  whole  war,  including  the  battle  of  Flattsburg. 

Bear- Admiral  Thomas  Sanders,  died  on  the  26th  July  in  his  82nd 
year.  This  officer  entered  the  Navy  in  April,  1797,  and  served  in  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean  until  April,  1802.  During  that  period  he 
lost  two  of  his  fingers  by  the  breaking  of  the  spankerboom,  on  which  he 
happened  to  be  standing  when  a  smuggling  vessel  was  endeavouring  to 
effect  her  escape  to  leeward.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  River  Hum- 
ber,  on  the  Channel,  Lisbon,  and  Plymouth  stations,  under  Admirals 
Corawallis,  Nugent,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  September  19,  1806.  He  next  cruised  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  1809  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  Baltic,  North  America,  Cherbourg,  and  the 
River  Gironde,  where  in  1814  he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  French 
line-of-battle  ship,  three  brigs  of  war,  several  smaller  vessels,  and  all 
the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  He  next  served 
on  the  Channel,  Cork,  and  Mediterranean  stations,  and  was  promoted 
to  Commander,  September  16,  1816,  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Algiers.  He  was  posted  in  1841,  and  became  retired  Rear- Admiral  in 
1862. 
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(Corrected  to  Augutt  26.) 
With  the  Date*  of  Commission  of  the  officer*  in  Command. 


Aboukir,  86,  ic,  Sir  F.  L.  McClmtock,    1864, 

Jamaica 
Achilles,  26  ic.,  Capt.  £.  W.  YanBittart,  1856, 

Channel  Squadron 
Acorn,  Hosp.  Ship,  Mast.-Com.  D.  H.  Speer, 

1856,  Shanghai 
Active,  20,  Training  Ship,  for  Naval  Reserve, 

.  Com.  B.  S.  de  ft  Hall,  1861,  Sunderland 
Adder,   at.  vea.,    Second   Master  W.    Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure,  2,  sc  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1862,  China 
Advice,  st  ves ,  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 
mond, 1849,  Qaeenstown 
Alberta.  1  pad.,  Staff  Cow.  Welch,  1863,  special 

service 
Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  Pollen,  1856,  Bermuda 
Alert.  17.  sc.  torn.  A.  J.  Innes,  1861,  Pacific 
Algerine,  S,  Lieut. -Com.  Tucker,  1855,  China 
Antelope,    3,     Lieut.-Com.    J.    Bruce,   1859, 

Woolwich  for  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Arethusa,  35,  sc,  Captain  Macdonald,  Sheemess. 
Argus,  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Round,  1802, 

China 
Asia,    Hear   Admiral   George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

Caldwell.  C.B.,  1863,  Guard  Ship  of-Reserve, 

Poitsmouth 
Assurance,    4,   sc,   Commander    W.  H.  Pym, 

1860,  Mediterranean 

Aurora,  35,  sc.  Capt.  A.  F.  R.  De  Horsey,  1857. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,   2,  sc,    Lieut -Commander    Tonkin, 

China 
Barracouta,  6,   Commander  George  D.  Bevan, 

1861. 
Barroau,    21,    sc,    Captain    H.    Boys,    1858, 

China 
Basilisk,    6,  Captain  W    N.  W.  Hcwett,  V.C. 

Sheerness,  1862.     * 
Bellerophon,  14,  Capt.  Tatham,  1854,  particu- 
lar service. 
Black    Eagle,    2,   pad,    Staff-Corn.    Whillier, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
Black  Prince,  41,  sc  Capt.  Lord  Frederick  H. 

Kerr,  1857,  Flagship  of  Rear  AdL  Frederick 
Boscawen,   20,   Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1855,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Brilliant,  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt.  W.  C.  Hope,  1861,  Australia 
Bristol,  89,  Commodore.  G.  T.  P.  Hornby,  Capt. 

Leverson  £.  Somerset,  1862,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia,    8,    Cadet  Training  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  Powell,  C.B.,  J  855,  Dartmouth 
Britomart,  Lieut.-Com.  A.  H.  AUington  1859, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Bustard,   2,   sc   gunboat,   Lieut-Corn.  Adams 

1856,  China 

Buzzard,   4,   st.    ves,,   Com.    C.    G.  Lindsay, 

1861,  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  21,   sc,  Can.  A*    C.  Gordon,  1858, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  81,  Cant,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

1860,  Flag  of  Rear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Devonpt. 
Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

1855,  Devonport. 
Canopus,   Naval  Barrack,  Capt.  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849)  Devonport 
Caradoc, paddle,  2,  Lieut-Corn.  E.  H  Wilkinson, 

1856,  Mediterranean 
Castor,  22.  Com.  C.  K.  Jackson.  1854    N"*val 

KcMfve  Drill  Ship,  Shields 


.  Challenger,  22,  Capt  &  Maguire,  1856,  Sheer 

neas. 
Cherub,  3,  Lient-Com.  Spencer   R.  Huntley, 

1860,  N.  America  and  W.  Indies. 
Clio,  22,   sc,  Capt    N.  E.  B.  Tumour,   1859 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  2,  sc.     Com.  A.  D.  Boyle, XI 866, 

Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.£Howard 

Kerr,  1867,  China 
Columbine,  4,  sc.  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward,  1861 

Pacific 
Coquette,  4,  sc,  Commander  A.  G.  B.  Roe,  1863, 

China 
Cormorant,  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  D.  Broad,  1860,  China 
Cordelia,  1 1,  sc ,  Com.  De  Wahl,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Coromandcl,   5,  st.    ves.    Lieut.  Com.  D.  A. 

Denny,  1858,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc,  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

sen-ice 
Cossack,    20,  sc,   Capt.  R.   D.  White,;  1856, 

Meditcrrrancan 
Cruiser,  6,  Com.  E.  Field,   1859,   Portsmouth 

for  Australia. 
Cumberland,  24,  Capt.  G.  G.  Randolph,  ieceiv 

ing  ship,  Sheerness 
Curacoa,    28,   Commodore   Sir    W.    Wisemai 

Bart.,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  5,  sc.   Com.  Hon.  H.  W.  Chetwvitd, 

1862,  North  America  and  West  Indies  ' 
Dsdalus,    16,   Com.     J.  T.  M  NichoU,  1860, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  2,  st.  ves.,  Com.  J.  H.  Bushel],  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Dauntless,  31,  sc.  Capt.  E.  P.  Yon  Donop,  lb55„ 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  st.  Store  Ship,  Mas. -Com.  G.  Raymond 

1858,  particular  service 
Donegal,   81,  sc,  Capt.  J.  A.  Paynter,  1&4, 

Liverpool 
Doris,     30.  sc,  Captain    Charles  Vesey,  I860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Doterel,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  ,R.  Elliot 

1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,   sc.  store-ship,  Mast.-Com.  Allard, 

(1851),  particular  service 
Duke  of  Wellington,  49,  Barrack  Ship,  Capt. 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Vice-Adm.   Sir  James   Hone, 

K.C.B  ,  Capt.  R.  Gibson,  1863,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Eagle,    50,   Commander  W.   E,  Fisher,  1866, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,  4,  sc,  Com.  E.   fi.  Fremantle,   1861, 

Australia 
Egraont,  receiving  ship,  Capt  H.  F.  W.  Ingram. 

186:3,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^       * 

Elfin,   pad.    Mas.-Com.    A.    Balliston,   1853, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress,    1,  at.   Admiralty   Yacht,    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  E.  Petley,  1863,  particular  service 
Enterprise,  4,  sc,  Com.  George  S.  Bosanquet. 

1863,  Mediterranean 

Esk,  21,  sc,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce,  1858.  Austral 
Espoir.    5,   sc,   Com.  M.   L.   8    Peile,    1«69 

W.  C.  of  Africa 
Excellent,   gunnery   ship,    Capt.   A.  C.    Key, 

C.B.,  1850,  Portsmouth 
Fairv,  sc.  yacht,  tender  to  Victoria  -md  \lbert 
Staff-Corn.  I>.  N.  Welch,  18GK,  IWimoutl 
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Falcon,  17,  sc.  Com.  William  H.  Blake,  I860, 

Australia. 
Favourite,  10,  sc.,  Captain  F.  H.  Short,  1858, 

Mediterranean 
Fawn,  sc ,  17,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  I860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig,    Iieut-Com.    B. 

Mansel,  1862,  Southampton 
Fireqneen,  st  ves.,  Staff  Com.  F.  W.  Paul,  1863, 

Portsmouth 
Fiagard,  42,  Commodore.   H.    Dunlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Flamer,  2,  sc.  gunboat.  Lieut.  Com.  A.  Eaton, 

1857,  China 
Formidable,    26,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 
K.C.B  ,  Capt.  John  Fulford,  1848,  Sheerness 
Forward,  2,  sc.  Lieut   Com.  H-  W.  Fox,  1855, 

Pacific 
Fox,    2,   sc.  store-ship,    Staff- Com.  Moriarty, 

particular  service 
Frederick  William,  74,  sc  Cap.  John  J.  Kennedy 

C.B.,  1&A6,  Coast  Guard,  Queenstown 
Ganges,  training  ship,  Com.  F.  W.  Wilson,  1862, 

Falmouth 
Gannet,  11  Capt.  W.  Chimmo,  1864,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Gibraltar,  81,  sc.  Capt  B.  Coote,  1854,  Medi- 
terranean 
Gladiator,  6,st.  ves..  Capt  Aplin,  1861,  Devonport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Hill,  1866, 

Brazils 
Grasshopper,  2,   sc.  gunboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant,  1857,  China 
Greyhound,    17,   Captain    C.    Stirling,    1863, 

Devonport 
Griffon,  6,  Com.  B.  C.  Davidson,  1863,  Sheer- 
ness 
Handy,  1,  st.  ves.,  Sub.-Lieut  Jones   (acting) 

Coast  of  Africa 
Hardy,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Morice,  1859, 

China 
Harpy,   pad.,.  1,  Lieut.-Com.  H  worth,    1856, 

Devonport 
Hastings,  50,  sc.  Bear- Ad.  Chirles   Frederick, 
K.C.B.,  Capt.  J.Corbett,  1857,  Queenstown 
Havock,  2.sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  E.  Luard,  1866 

China 
Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  Mainwar- 

lng,  Cliina 
Hector,  34  sc,  Capt.  W.  G.  Luard  1855,  Channel 

Squadron 
Helicon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,    1862, 

Portsmouth 
Heron,  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  Stevenson,  North 

America  and  West  Indira 
Helper,  4,  sc.   store  ship,  Staff-Corn.  Tham, 

1863,  China 
Hibernia,  rec.  ship.  Bear   Adm.    H.    Kellett, 

Com.  G.  L.  Norcock,  1859.  Malta 
Highflyer,  20  sc,  Cap.  M.  S.  Pasley,  1860, 

Mozambique 
Hydra,  1,  st.   ves.,  Capt  Peter  I.  Shortland, 

.  1859,  Mediterranean  (survey) 
Icarus,  3,  Com.  S.  P.  Townshend,  1866,  Medi- 
terranean 
Implacable.  24,  Com.  E.  L.  H.  Bay,  1860,  Train- 
ing Ship,  Devonport 
Impregnable.  78,  Capt.  F.  8.  Tremlett  (1883) 

Training  Ship,  Devonport 
Indus,  Bear  Admiral  T.  M.  C.  Symonds.  C.B.. 
Capt.  W.  £dmonstone,  C.B.,  1853,  Devonport 
Industry,  2,  sc.   store  ship,    Mast.    Com.  E. 

C.  T.  Youel,  1860,  particular  service 
Insolent,  2,  Lieut.-Com.  Nicholas,  China 
Investigator,   2,    st.  ves.   Sub.-Lieut.  Duthy, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Irresistible,   24,   sc,  Capt.  J.  Borlase,   1864, 

Coast  Guard,  Southampton. 
Isis,  2,  Store  Depot,  Mast-Corn.  Loney,  1860, 

Sierra  Leone 
Jackall,  4,  bt  ves.,  Licut.-Com.  H.  M.  N.  Dyer, 

1855,  Scotch  Fisheries. 
Janus,  1,  Lieut.- Com.  Powys,  1864,  China 


Jaseur,  6,  sc    Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe  (1861 

Coast  of  Africa 
Jason,  21,  Capt.  C.  M.  Aynsley,  1862,  Devon- 
port. 
Landrail,  A,  sc.  Com.  H.  L.  Maitland,  West 

Coast  of  Africa 
Leander,  39,  sc  Commodore  Michael  de  Courcy, 

1852,  Pacific 
Lizard,  1,  st.  ves.  Lieut-Corn.    Telfer,  1864, 

Coast  of  Scotland 
Leopard,  18,  st.  vessel,  Capt.  C.  T.  Leckie,  1858, 

China  (ordered  home) 
Leven,  3,  screw  (run  vessel,  Lt.  Com.  H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1855)  China 
Lightning.  3,  st.  ves,,   Capt    E.  J.   Bedford, 

survey.  Coast  of  Scotland 
Lily,   4,   sc.  Com.  A.  C.    F.  Heneage,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Linnet,  2,  sc.  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,   A6,  sc,  Capt.    B.   Lambert,    1856 

Portsmouth 
lion.  60,  sc.  Captain  J.  M  Hayes,  C.  B„  1855, 

Coast  Guard.  Greenock 
Lord  Clyde,  24,  sc.  Captain  B.  Dew,  C.B.,  1858 

Plymouth 
Lyra,  9.  sc.  Com.  B.  A.  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Meander,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  1860)  Ascen- 
sion . 
Malacca.  17  Capt.  B.  B.  Oldfield,    662,  Ports- 

mouth 
Manilla,  sc.  Mast.  Com.  B.  Stuart,  1854,  China 
Martin,   12,  1  raining  Brig,  Lieut.-Com    Hon. 

J.  FitzMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st.  ves.  Maa.-Com.  Potter,    1S61 

Sheerness 
Megeera,  6,  Capt  M.  B.  Dunn,  store  service 

1862 
Mullet,  6,  Commodore  C.  A.  P.  V.  Robinson  1861 

Sheerness. 
Mutine,  17,  sc.  Com.  William  Swinburn,  1858, 

Pacific 
Naiad,  6,  store  ship,  Mai.  Com.  G.  Reid,  1850, 

Callao 
Narcissus,  36.  sc.  Bear  Adm.  G.  Ramsay,  C.B. 

Capt.  C.  Wilson,  Brazils 
Nassau,  6,  Capt  B,  C.  Mayne  1864,  Woolwich. 
Nereus.  6,  store  depot.  Staff   Com.  C.  B.  P. 

Forbes,  1863,  Valparaiso 
Niger,  18,  Captain  J.  Bruce,  1862,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  6,  Com.  A.  J.  Chatfield,  1862,  North 

America 
Ocean,  23,  iron-clad.  Captain  Chandoa  Stanhope. 

Devonport 
Octavia,  Capt.  C.  F.  HiUyar,  East  Indies 
Oberon,  3,  st.  ves.,   Lieut. -Com.  Edmund  H. 

Verney.  1668,  West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  2,  sc,  troop  ship,  Capt  H.  W.  Hire, 

1862,  troop  service 
Osborne,  st.  yacht.  Com.   John  D'Arcv,  1863, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  Menzies,  1862,  China 
Pallas.  6,  Capt.  M.  Connolly,  1858,  particular 

service 
Pandora,   5,   sc    Com.  Edward  Stubbs,  1863, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Pantaloon,    11,   ae.  Com.   F.   Purvis,  (1860), 

Bombay 
Pelican,  17,  sc.  Com.  B.  Cator.1857.  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Pelorus,  21,  sc.   Capt.  W.  H.  HasweU,   1858, 

China 
Pembroke,  26,  sc.  Commodore  John  W.  Tarleton, 
C.B.,  Capt.  J.  O.  Johnson,    1866,  Harwich 
Penguin,   6,   sc,   (tender  to    Princess  Royal) 
Licut-Com.  E.  S.  J.  Garforth,  1867,  East 
Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Perseus,  17,  sc,  Com.  C.  E.  Stevens,  1860,  China 
Petrel,  3.  Com.  W.  E.  Gordon,  1861 
Phoebe,  36,  Capt.  W   B.  Bolland,  1867,  Medi- 
terranean, about  to  pay  off 
Pigmy.   3,  st.  v.  Master   Com.    Petch,    1861 

Portsmouth. 
Porcupine,  3,  st  ves.  Staff-Corn.  Calrer,  1863, 
Downs  (survey) 
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President,  16,  Com.  J.  R.  Dunlop,  1860,  Navu! 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Albert,  4,  sc,  Captain  Arthur  WQms- 

hurat,  1861.  Woolwich. 
Prince  Consort,  31,  sc ,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Ingle- 
field,  1863,  Channel  Squadron 
Princess  Alice.  1,  st.  res.  Mast.-Com.  Parker, 

1856,  Devonport 
Princess  Charlotte,  12,  Captain  M.  S.  Nolloth, 

1856.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
Princess  Royal,  73.  sc.  Rear-Adm.  6.    St.  Y. 
King,  C.B.,  Capt.  W.G  Jones,  1861,  Cbina 
Psyche,  2,  st  vessel,  Lieut.-Com.  Sir  frauds 

Blackwood,  1859,  Mediterranean 
Pyhules,  21,  sc   Capt.  A.  W.  A.  liood,   North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Racer,  sc,   1),  Com.  L.  Brine,  1854,  Mediter- 
ranean 
Racoon,  22,  sc.  Capt.  William  Armytage,  1860, 

C'liannel 
Ranger,  5,  sc.  Com.  W.  A.  Gambier  1865,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Rapid,  11,  sc.  Com.  C.  T.  Jtgo  (1860)  E.  Indies 
Rattler,  17.  sc.  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  1854,  China 
Research,    4,   sc.  Com.  R.  A.  £.  Scott,  1848, 

Portsmouth 
Resistance,   16,  sc.  Capt.  H.  S.  Ilillyar,  C.B., 

1856,  Mediterranean 
Revenge,  73,  Capt.  G.  Le  G.  Bowyear,  1856, 

Devonport 
Rifleman,  8,  sc,  Com.  J.   Ward,  1858,  China 

Seas  (survey) 
Rosario,  11,  sc,  Com.  L.  H.  Veraturme,  I860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  Adelaide,    26,  Adml.    Sir   C.    H.   Fre- 
niantle,  K.CB.  Capt.  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  C.B. 

1854,  Devonport 

Royalist,  11,  sc.  Com.  H.  E.  G.  Earle,  1862, 

N.  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  George,    76,   sc.    Capt.  Thomas  Miller, 

1852,  Coastguard  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Royal  Oak,  35,  sc.  Capt.  F.  A  Campbell,  1854, 

•Mediterranean 
Royal  Sovereign,  6,  sc,  Capt  F.  A  Herbert, 

1864,  Portsmouth 
Salamander,   6,   st.   ves.,   Com.  G.   S.  Nares, 

1862,  Australia  (survey) 

Salamis,    1,    st.    ves.,    Com.   F.    G.    Suttie, 

1863,  Portsmouth 

Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring,  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
Scout,  21,  Capt.  J.  A.  P.  Price,  I860,  Pacific 
Serpent,   4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bullock,    1863, 

China 
Scylla,  21,  sc.  Capt.  R.  W.  Courtenay,   1869, 

China. 
Sealark,  8,  Training   Brig,  Lieut.-Com    J.  N. 

Croks,  1855,  Devonport 
Seamew,  Com.  Sterne  1865,  W.  Coast  of  Ireland 
Seringapatam,  Receiving  Ship,  Capt.  J.  H  Cock- 
burn,  1850,  Cape  ot  Good  Hope 
Sharpshooter,  6,  sc ,  Lieut.-Com.  the  Hon.  R. 

Hare,  1857,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  sc.   Com.   Thomas  G.  Smith, 

1862,  Pacific. 
Simoom,   4,    troop-ship,   Captain    Thomas   B. 

Letfcbridge,  1843. 
Skylark,  2,  Lieut.-Com.  Swinton,  1856,  Gibraltar 
Slaney,    3,   sc.   gunboat,   Lieut-Corn.    Keats, 

1855,  China 

Snipe,  5,  sc.  Com.  H.  A.  Trollope,  1863,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A.  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell,   5,   sc.  Com.  J.  E.  Erskine  1862, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Speedy,  2,  gunboat,  Mas.-Com.  C.  Burney,  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  V.  Hamilton,  1862,   North 

America  and  West  Indies 


Spider,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  John  B. 

Mitchell,  1854,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Spiteful,  6,  paddle,  Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

lo56,  for  Brazil 
Sprightly,  st.  ves.,  Mast-Corn.  G.  Allen,  (acting) 

Portsmouth 
Squirrel,   8,  Training   Brig,  Lieut.-Com.  T.  K. 

Hudson,  1857,  Devonport 
St.  George.    84,  sc.    Capt.    E.  B  Rice   1855, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Staunch,   2,   sc,   Lieut.-Com.   Dunlop,    1856, 

China 
St.  Yiucent,   26,  Training    Ship,    Com.  S.  J. 

Greville,  i860,  Portsmouth 
Steady,  5,  sc.  Com.  T.  T.  Bullock  1861,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Supplv,  2  sc.  store  ship,  Staff  Com.  C.  Bawden, 

1864,  Woolwich 
Surprise,  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  Tryon,  1860,   Medi- 
terranean * 
Sutlej,  35,  sc,   Rear-Adml.  Hon.  J.  Denman. 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode,  1862,  Pacific 
Swallow,  9,  sc.  Mast.  Com.    E.  Wilds,  1855, 

China  and  Japan  (survey) 
Tamar,  2,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  F.  W.  Sullivan 

C.B.,  1863,  troop  service 
Terrible,   21,  Captain    Commerell,  V.C.,  1859, 

Atlantic  Telegraph . 
Terror,  16,  sc.  Capt  J.  F.  B.  Wainwright,  1853, 

Bermuda 
Topaze.  31,  Captain  W.  Montague  Dowell,  C.B., 

1858,  Pacific 
Torch.  5,  sc,  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Coast  of 

Africa 
Trafalgar,    70,    sc.    Capt.    G.  Hancock,  1855, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen's  Ferry,  N.B. 
Trincomalee.    16,    Com.  W.  J.  Pollard,    1854, 

Naval  Reserve  drill  Ship,  Hartlepool 
Trinculo,    2,    sc,  Lieut.-Com.   Creagh,    1855, 

Channel  Squadron 
Triton,  sc,  3,  Lieut  Com.  R.  H.  Napier,  1857, 

Brazils 
Tyrian.  1,  LieutH.  F.  Hovenden,  1856,  Mediter- 
ranean 
Urgent,  4,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  S.  H.  Hender- 

Bon,  1863,  Portsmouth 
Valorous,  16,  st.  ves.,  Capt.  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1857, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Victoria  and  Albert,  steam  yacht,  Capt.  H.S.H. 

Prince Leiningen,  K.C  B.  (I860,)  Portsmouth 
Victory,    12,    Admiral    Sir  T.  Pasley,    Bait., 

G  C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott,  C.B.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria,   102,   sc,   Vice  Adm.  Robert  Smart, 

K.H.,   Captain   A.      H.    Gardner,    1863, 

Mediterranean 
Vigi:..ut,  4.  be,  Com.  R.  A.  O.  Brown,  1859, 

East  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive,  2,  store  ship,  Mas.-Com.  Wise,  1853, 

Fernando  Po 
Vivid,  2,  st  v.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  Sullivan,  1863, 

Woolwich 
Wasp,  13,   sc.  Capt.   Norman  B.  Bedingfield, 

1862,  Mozambique 
Weazel,  1,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  Fred.  P. 

Doughty,  1855,  China 
Wellesley,    17,  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart,  C3 

1854,  Chatham 
Wildfire,    st.  ves.,   Mast-Corn.  G.  Brockman, 

1864,  Sheerness 
Winchester,  12,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  Charles  J.  Balfour,  1865,  Aberdeen 
Wizard,  1,  Lieut.  Com.  Patrick  J.  Murray,  1859 

Coast  of  Syria 
Wolverine,  21,  sc,  Capt.  T.  Cochran,  1867, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Wyvern,  4,  Capt.  H.  T.  Burgoyne,  1861,  Ports- 
mouth 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

{Corrected  up  to  26/A  August,  1866,  inclusive.) 
Where  two  places  are  mentioned*  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  is  tationed. 


1st  Life  Guards— Regent's  Park 

2nd  do.—  Hyde  Park 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Aldershot 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— Colchester 

2nd  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

3rd  do.— Bombay,      ditto 

4th  do.— Cork 

5th  do.-Dublin 

6th  do.—  Dublin 

7th  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

1st  Dragoons— Manchester 

2n  d  do  —Newbridge 

3rd  Hussars— Aldershot 

4th  do.— Edinburgh 

5th  Lancers— Bengal,  Canterbury 

6th  Dragoons — Bombay,     ditto 

7th  Hussars— Bengal,       ditto 

8th  do.— Aldershot 

9th  Lancers — Curragh 

10th  Hussars—  Dunrialk 

11th  Hussars— Bombay,  Canterbury 

12th  Lancers— Cahir 

13th  Hussars—  York 

14th  do.— Hounslow 

I5th  Hussars— Aldershot 

16th  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 

17th  do.— Aldershot 

lbth  Hussars— Madras,  Canterbury 

19th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

20th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

21st  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

Military  Train— Woolwich,   Troops  5,  7,  9, 

18,  20,  21,-Chatbnn,  23. 
Do.— Kensington' and  Regent's  Park,  4 
Do.— Portsmouth,  19. 
Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8 
Do.— New  Zealand,  13,  14, 15.  and  16 
Do.- Aldershot,  2, 10, 11, 12, 17,  22  and  24 
Do. — Curragh  1  and  8 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  bat.)— 8t  George's  Bks 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Wellington  Barracks 
Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Windsor 
Coldstream  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Dublin 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Chelsea 

8coU  Fus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Tower 
1st  Foot  (1st.)— Madras,  Chatham 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Cork         ditto 
2nd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bombay. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda,  Chatham 
3rd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Calcutta,  Shorncliff 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Dublin 
4th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bombay,  Parkhurst 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nora  Scotia       ditto 
5th  do.  (1st  bat)— Curragh  Shornecliff 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shorncliff 
6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Fennoy 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Jamaica,  Colchester 
7th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada,  Walmer 
8th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Malta,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta,         ditto 
9th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cape,  Pembroke 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  Pembroke 
10th  do  (1st  bat.)— Cape  of  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras  ditto 

1  lth  do  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Parkhurst 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Parkhurst 
12th  do.  (1st  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Gosport 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  Gosport 
13th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Devonport 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Mauritius,  8horncliff 
14th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Sheffield 
Do,  (2nd  bat)— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
15th  do.  (1st  bat.)— N.  Brunswick,  Chatham 


15  th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— Gibraltar,  Chatham 

16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Colchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Colchester 

17th  oo.  (1st  bat.)— Aldershot 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)  Canada,  Chatham 

18th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Shorncliff 

Do.  (2ud  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Colchester 

19th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Sheffield 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Blrmah,  Sheffield 

20th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,  Shorncliff 

Do  (2nd  bat.)— Hongkong     ditto 

21st  do.  (1st  bat.)— Glasgow 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras,  Preston 

22ud  do  1 1st  bat)— New  Brunswick,  Chatham 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Mauritius,  ditto 

23rd  do.  ( 1st  bat.)— Bengal ,  Walmer 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada,  Walmer 

24th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Curragh. 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Rangoon,  Sheffield 

25th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  .Mullinger 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 

26th  do.— Bombay,  Preston 

27th  do.— Bengal,  Shorncliff 

28th  do.— Aldershot 

29th  do.— Malta,  Chatham 

80th  do.— Canada,  Chatham 

81st  do.— Dublin 

82nd  do.— Gibraltar,  Colchester 

83rd  do.— Bombay,  Sheffield 

84th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

85th  do.— Bengal,    Colchester 

36th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke  Dock 

37th  do.— Calcutta,  Preston 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhurst 

89th  do.— Manchester 

40th  do.— New  Zealand,  Portsmouth        • 

41st  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

42nd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

43rd  do.— Portsmouth 

44th  do.— Dover 

45th  do.— Bombay,  Park  hunt 

46th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke 

47th  do.— Canada,  Pembroke 

48th  do.— Aldershot 

49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

50th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

51st  do.— Bengal,  Sheffield 

52nd  do.— Aldershot 

58rd  do.— Fennoy  Shorncllffe 

54th  do.— Gosport 

55th  do.— Bengal,  Sheffield 

56th  do.— Portland 

57th  do.— New  Zealand,  Colchester 

68th  do.— Bengal,  Pembroke 

59th  do.— Athlone  • 

60th  do.  (1st  bat,)— Malta,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Curragh 

Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Madras,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

6 1st  do.— Curragh 

62nd  do.— Cork 

63rd  do.— Aldershot, 

64th  do.— Kilkenny 

65th  do.— Devonport 

66th  do.— Aldershot 

67th  do.— Cape,  Mulllngar 

68th  do.— Portsmouth 

69th  do.— Jersey 

70th  do.— Dover 

71st  do.— Aldershot 

72nd  do.— Edinburgh 

73rd  do.— Limerick 

74th  do.— Dover 

75th  do.— Dublin 

76th  Foot— Madras,  Shorncllffe 
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77th  Foot— Bengal  Gospost 

78th  do.— Gibraltar,  Stilling 

79th  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

80th  do.— Devonport 

81  at  do.— Alderahot 

82nd  do— Bengal,  Colchester 

83rd  do.— Ennlakillen 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colcheater 

85th  do.— Dnblln 

86th  do.— Gibraltar,  Gosport 

87th  do -Gibraltar,  Shorncllff 

88th  do.— Bengal,   Park  hunt 

89th  do  —Alderahot 

90th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

91st  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

92nd  do.— Dublin 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

94th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

95th  do.— Bombay,  Pembroke 

96th  do.— Bombay,  Colcheater 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Gosport 

98th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

99th  do.— Cape,  Preston 
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100th  Foot— Malta  t  Colchester 

101st  do.— Bengal,  Walmer 

102nd  do.— Madras,    Shorncilff 

lOSrd  do.— Bombay,        ditto 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Walmer 

106th  do.— Bengal,  Parkburst 

106th  do.— Bombay,  Chatham 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

108th  do.— Madras,  Gosport 

109th  do.— Bombay,  Chatham 

Rifle  Brigade  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada  Winchester 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Bahamas 

2nd  do. — Barbadoes 

8rd  do. — Jamaica 

4th  do— Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles — Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment — Canada 

Royal  Malta  Fencible  Artillery— Malta 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


1st  Depot  Battalion— Chatham 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

8rd  do. — Chatham 

4th  do.— Colchtster 

5th  do. — Parkburst 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.— Winchester 

8th  do.— Colchester 

9th  do.— Preston 


10th  Depot  Battalion— Shorncllff 

Uth  do.— Gosport 

12lh  do.— Shomecliff 

13th  do.— Pembroke 

Uth  do.— Sheffield  • 

15th  do. — Aberdeen 

Cavalry  Depot— Canterbury 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


Admiralty,  Aug.  9. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Hippisley  to 
be  Commander. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains — Richard  Mayne  to  the 
Nassau ;  G.  S.  S.  Stanhope  to  the 
Ocean,  commissioned. 

Commanders — F.  W.  Wilson  to 
the  Ganges,  vice  Stevens ;  Edward 
Field,  late  of  the  Daedalus,  drill- 
ship  for  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
Bristol,  to  the  Cruiser,  5,  screw- 
sloop,  at  Portsmouth.  The  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Chetwynd  to  the  Cygnet 
vice  Miall,  invalided.  Charles  W. 
Manthorp  to  the  Ocean. 

Lieutenants — Ernest  B.  Wadlow 
late  of  the  Rattlesnake,  to  the 
Gladiator,  6,  at  Spithead ;  Rouge- 
mont,  late  of  the  Bulldog,  and  R. 
H.  W.  Cornwall,  lately  promoted 
from  the  Conqueror  to  the  Ocean, 
23,  armour-plated  ship,  at  Devon- 
port;  James  W.  Gambier,  late  of 
the  Defence,  to  the  Cruiser,  5, 
screw-sloop,  at  Portsmouth ;  Fran- 
cis W.  Prosser  to  the  Indus; 
Arthur  R.  Tinkler  to  the  Ocean ; 
John  F.  Lenon  to  the  Racoon ;  G. 
N.  Smallpiece  to  the  Ganges.  J. 
Houghton  to  the  Ocean;  George 
F.  Lyon  to  the  Indus;  Francis 
Vincent  to  the  Excellent,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Sovereign; 
Dashwood  G.  Tandy  to  the  Nassau 
Edward  F.  Weld  to  the  Lion; 
David  M'L.  Smith  to  the  Megsara; 
James  Y.  F.  Sulivan  to  the 
Nassau ;  Weyland  M  Latham, 
late  of  the  Severn,  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  the  Excellent,  gunnery- 
ship,  at  Portsmouth;  John  r. 
Bayly,  recently  promoted  from 
the  Resistance,  for  service  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  Tamar, 
troopship,  at  Portsmouth ;  Caven- 
dish G.  Harvey  to  the  Liverpool ; 
Charles  H.  Wilkinson  to  the 
Cruiser;  W. F.  Goold  to  the  Royal 
Adelaide. 


Master— Clement  Hirtzel  to  the 
Wivern,  4,  armour-plated  turret- 
ship,  at  Devonport. 

bub-Lieutenants  —  James  Be- 
dingfeld,  late  of  the  Meanee,  to 
the  Cruiser;  Walter  H.  Joliffe 
and  Thomas  H.  Leventhorpe,  late 
of  the  Black  Prince,  to  the  Ocean ; 
Edward  S.  Nuthall,  from  the  Bel- 
lerophon  to  the  Cruiser.  John  H. 
Olebar  to  the  Nassau.  Alfred  J. 
Booth  to  the  Cruiser. 

Second  Master  —  William  H. 
Stephens  to  the  Dee. 

Master's  Assistants — H.R.John- 
stone to  the  Antelope ;  J.  W.  Jago 
to  the  Ocean. 

Midshipmen— Sid.  S.H.  Dickens, 
Cecil  W.  Wright,  Lloyd  W.  Mat- 
thews, Charles  B.  K.  Smith,  and 
John  S.  E.  de  Watteville  to  the 
Bristol.  W.  A.  D.  Acland,  C.  B. 
K.  Smith,  Walter  S.  King,  and 
Herbert  R.  Simons  to  the  Ocean, 
23,  armour  plated  ship  at  Devon- 
port. 

Naval  Cadets— H.  S.  Phelps,  G. 
M.  Heuderson,  A.  F.  Balfour,  and 
F.  G.  Stopford  to  the  Ocean. 

Naval  Cadet  nominated — Alex. 
Cockburn  Hawkins. 


Staff-Surgeons— T.  R.  Pickthorn 
to  the  Saturn;  Fysher  Negus  to 
the  Hibernia. 

Surgeons — John  Coogan,  from 
Sheerness  Dockyard  to  Aboukir, 
86,  receiving-ship,  at  Jamaica; 
John  S.  Adams  to  the  Cumberland 
(additional)  for  Sheerness  Yard. 
Alexander  M'Bride,  M.D.,  to  the 
Cruiser;  Edward  T.  Mortimer 
(additional)  to  the  Caledonia,  in 
lieu  of  an  assistant- surgeon.  A. 
Fisher,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Cameleon 
to  the  Fisgard  (additional)  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Marine  Infirmary, 
Woolwich  ;  John  Rarie  |to  i  the 
Ocean :  Pierce  Mansfield,  M.D,  to 
the  Victory  (additional),  for  service 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard ;  Samuel 
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Davidson,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  May 
to  the  Ocean. 

Paymasters— F.  A.  B.  Bedwell 
to  the  Nassau;  Edmund  B.  Walker 
to  the  Cruiser.  Bichard  Curgen- 
ven  to  the  Ocean. 

Naval  Instructor — J.  K.  Laugh- 
ton,  B.A.,  from  the  Prince  Consort 
to  the  Excellent  (additional),  for 
service  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College. 

Assistant*Surgeons — J.  Brown 
to  the  St.  Vincent,  for  service  in 
the  Martin;  Robert  Ferguson  to 
the  Wivern.  William  H.  Stewart, 
M.D.,  from  the  Caledonia  to  the 
Cruiser.  Henry  D.  Stainstreet  to 
the  Revenge.  Samuel  Campbell 
M.D.,  to  the  Nassau ;  William  S. 
Fisher  to  the  Woolwich  Division 
of  Marines ;  John  Buckley  to  the 
Implacable. 

Assistant-Paymasters  —  Robert 
N.  Haly  to  the  Ocean:  Marcus 
O'Neil  W.  G.  Markham  from  the 
Flora  to  the  Cambridge ;  Francis 
D.B.  Smith  to  the  Irresistable.  H. 
W.  Andrews  to  the  Trafalgar;  D. 
W.  Wise  to  the  Royal  Adelaide,  as 
supernumerary,  for  disposal;  E. 
W.  Jago,  from  the  St.  Vincent  to 
the  Dasher,  paddle-ship,  in  the 
Channel  Islands ;  William  A. 
Westaway  to  the. Hector. 


Assistant-Paymaster-in-Charge 
—Julian  W.  Tarbett  to  the  Dart. 

Clerks — William  J.  Brown  to 
the  Frederick  William.  Sidney 
H.  Scraggs  to  the  Cruiser;  W. 
Rintoul  to  the  Hector.  Henry  E. 
Whitley  to  the  Ocean. 

Assistant-Clerks — Charles  W. 
Jago  to  the  Dasher;  John  S.  Dar- 
ling to  the  Ocean.  Henry  Allard 
to  the  Nassau,  in  lieu  of  a  clerk. 


Chief  Engineer — Samuel  Mad- 
den to  the  Ocean. 

Engineers— William  H.  Jenkins 
and  James  Meiklejohn  to  the 
Ocean. 

First-class  Assistant-Engineers 
— John  Green  and  Andrew  Gibson 
to  the  Ocean. 

Second-class  Assistant-Engineer 
—  William  H.  Gulliver  to  the 
Ocean. 


COASTGUARD. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Inspecting-Comman  der  —  Wil- 
liam Jardine  to  the  Royal  George, 
for  the  Clifden  Division,  Ireland. 

Lieutenant — Annesley  T.  Den- 
ham,  late  of  the  Daedalus  to  the 
Lion,  Coast-guard  ship  at  Gree- 
nock. 
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ARMY. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
[Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  commissions  to  bear  the 

current  date.] 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  27. 

1st  Regiment  of  Life  Guards — 
Cornet  and  Sub-Lieutenant  John 
Henry  de  la  Poer,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
George  Lewis  Watson,  who  retires; 
July  27.  James  Graham,  Marquis 
of  Graham,  to  be  cornet  and  sub- 
lieutenant, by  purchase,  vice  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone ;  July  27. 
*  3rd  Hussars — Lieutenant  Henry 
Francis  Dent  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Frederick  Grant 
Forsyth  Grant,  who  retires :  July 
27.  Cornet  Albert  Praed  Hallifax 
to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Halifax :  July  27. 

7th  Hussars— Charles  FitzGer- 
ald  Thomson,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet, 
by  purchase,  vice  James  Moffat, 
who  retires ;  July  27. 

9th  Lancers — Cornet  Hugh  Mac 
Calmont  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Hamilton  Hamilton  Johnston, 
who  retires ;  July  27.  Francis 
Alphonse  Herbert,  gent.,  to  be 
Comet,  by  purchase,  vice  McCal- 
mont ;  Jujy  27. 

11th  Hussars — Cornet  Herbert 
Wynne  Apperley  to  be  lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Ronald  Mackin- 
tosh, who  retires ;  July  27.  Alan 
Coulston  Gardner,  gent.,  to  be 
Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Apperley; 
July  27. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — 
Lieutenant  Alan  Coulston  Gard- 
ner has  been  permitted  to  resign 
his  Commission  July  27. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Lieut, 
St.  George  Gray  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  the  Honourable 
Thomas  0.  Westenra  Plunkett, 
who  retires;  July  27.  Ensign  F. 
Charteris  Henry  Brooke  to  be 
lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Gray; 
July  27.  Augustus  William  Mun- 
sey,  gent.,  to  be  ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Brooke ;  Julv  27. 

2nd  Foot— Captain    'Thomas  F. 


Beamish,  from  half-pay  late  4th 
West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Capt., 
vice  William  M.  Dixwell  Alderson, 
who  retires  upon  temporary  half- 
pay;  July  27. 

5th  Foot— The  third  Christian 
name  of  Ensign  Hunt,  appointed 
on  the  15th  June  last  is  Carew. 

6th  Foot— Ensign  William  O. 
Lanyon  to  be  lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  William  Harrison  Fal- 
con, who  retires  July  27. 

1 3th  Foot — Quartermaster- Ser- 
geant  Alfred  Griffin  to  be  Quarter- 
master, vice  Thomas  Hoban,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay ;  July  27. 

15th  Foot — Ensign  Henry  L. 
DundaB  to  be  lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  John  Lewis  Riall,  pro- 
moted; July  27. 

16th  Foot— Lieutenant  George 
Lee  LeMesurier  Taylor  to  be  In- 
structor of  Musketry,  vice  Lieut. 
Lancelot  Le  Feuvre,  who  has  re- 
signed the  appointment ;  February 
26,  Ensign  John  Edward  Orange 
to  be  lieutenant,  without  purchase, 
vice  James  Bell,  deceased;  June 
19.  Gentleman  Cadet  George 
Main  waring,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  ensign,  without 
purchase,  vice  Orange ;  July  27. 

26th  Foot — Major  Simpson  Hac- 
kett,  from  the  28th  Foot  to  be 
Major,  vice  Calcott,  who  exchanges; 
July  27. 

28th  Foot — Major  Charles  Row- 
land Berkeley  Calcott,  from  the 
26th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Hac- 
kett  who  exchanges ;  July  27. 

32nd  Foot — Captain  and  Brevet 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Alfred  Bas- 
sano  to  be  Major,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Robert  Stacy  Colls,  pro- 
moted to  a  half-pay  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy,  without  purchase ;  July 
27. 

41st  Foot— Major  and  Brevet 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Hugh  Row- 
lands to  be  lieutenant-colonel, 
without  purchase,  vice  Brevet- 
Colonel  Julius  Edmund  Goodwyn, 
C.B.,  seconded  on  appointment  to 
the  command  of  a  Brigade  in  India. 
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March  23.  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  Charles  P.  Bertram  to  be 
Major,  without  purchase,  vice 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Row- 
land; March  23.  Lieutenant  R. 
Pack  to  be  Captain,  without*  pur- 
chase, vice  Brevet-Major  Bertram; 
March  23.  Ensign  George  West 
Barnes  to  be  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  Pack;  March  23. 
Gentleman  Cadet  Lawrence  Din- 
widdie,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Barnes ;  July  27. 

43rd  Foot  —  Ensign  John  S. 
Langland,  from  97th  Foot,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Sir  Charles  Legard, 
Bart.,  who  retires;  July  27. 

54th  Foot — Major  James  Sinclair 
Thomson  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel 
without  purchase,  vice  Brevet- 
Colonel  Charles  Herbert,  C.B., 
who  retires  upon  full  pay;  July 
27.  Captain  Edward  T.  Shiffner 
to  be  Major,  without  purchase, 
vice  Thomson;  July  27.  Lieut. 
John  Ay  ton  Wood  to  be  Captain, 
without  purchase,  vice  Shiffner; 
July  27.  Ensign  Charles  Frederick 
Carey  to  be  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  Wood ;  July  27. 

55th  Foot—Ensign  Robert  Patch 
to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Thomas  Dunn,  who  retires;  July 
27  Gentleman  Cadet  Audley  W. 
Washbourne  Money-Kyrle,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Patch; 
July  27. 

•63rd  Foot— Major  and  Brevet- 
Colonel  John  Blaquiere  Mann, 
from  half  pay,  late  90th  Foot,  to  be 
Major,  vice  Robert  Prescott  Harri- 
son, promoted  to  a  half  pay  lieut.- 
colonelcy,  without  purchase;  July 
27.  Captain  Archibald  Wyberg  to 
be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Brevet- 
Colonel  Mann,  who  retires;  July 
27. 

66th  Foot— Captain  Thomas  H. 
Sangster,  from  the  106th  Foot  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Westropp,  who 
exchanges ;  July  27. 

68th  Foot — Lieutenant  Thomas 
Reeder  Clark  son  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  George  Jonn  Arata 
Oakley,  who  retires ;  July  27. 

77th  Foot — Quartermaster- Ser- 
geant George  Hope  to  be  Quarter- 


master, vice  Henry  Blissett,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay;  July  27. 

87th  Foot — Lieutenant  Anderson 
James  Ashmore  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Anthony  Butler, 
who  retires;  July  27.  Ensign  W. 
Goetwyck  Gard  to  be*  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Richard  Hay 
Kirkbride  Saul,  who  retires ;  July 
27.  Ensign  Evelyn  Campbell 
Money  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Ashmore ;  July  27.  G. 
Christopher  Oldfield  Courtenay, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gard;.  July  27.  'Evelyn  C. 
Martin,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Money ;  July  28. 

90th  Foot— The  name  of  Quarter- 
master appointed  on  the  23rd 
March,  is  Gibbins,  and  not  Gib- 
bin  gs,  as  then  stated. 

97th  Foot — Dacres  Thomas  C. 
Bel  grave,  gent.,  to  be  ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  John  S.  Langlands, 
transferred  to  the  43rd  Foot ;  July 
27. 

106th  Foot— Captain  Robert  G. 
Westropp,  from  the  66th  Foot,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Sangster,  who  ex- 
changes ;  July  27. 

CAVALRY  DEPOT. 

Lieutenant- Colon  el  Edward  B. 
Cureton,  from  half  pay,  late  12th 
Lancers,  to  be  Assistant-Comman- 
dant, vice  Lieutenant-Colonel  C. 
Higginson  Teush-Heckcr,  unat- 
tached, promoted  Commandant ; 
July  27. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Richard  W. 
Hare,  M.B.,  Supernumerary  in  the 
80th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  Frederick  Powell, 
appointed  to  the  1st  Foot ;  July  27. 

Assistant- Surgeon  William  Orr, 
Supernumerary  in  the  18th  Foot, 
to  be  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 
Patrick  Barrett  Kearney,  placed 
upon  half  pay ;  July  27. 

The  surname  of  the  Deputy  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals,  pro- 
moted in  the  Gazette  of  the  5th 
June,  1855,  to  be  Inspector- Gen- 
eral of  Hospitals,  on  half  pay,  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Physician  to  her 
Majesty,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  16th 
of  August  1859,  is  Fergusson,  and 
not  Ferguson,  as  then  stated. 
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HALF  PAT. 

Major  Robert  Stacy  Colls,  from 
the  32nd  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel,  without  purchase ;  April  1. 

Captain  Alfred  Wright,  from  the 
81st  Foot,  to  be  Major,  without  pur- 
chase; April  1. 

BREVET. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet- 
Colonel  Charles  Beamifeh,  retired 
upon  full  pay,  35th  Foot,  to  have 
the  honorary  rank  of  Major-Gen. ; 
July  27. 

Quartermaster  Henry  Blissett, 
half  pay,  late  77th  Foot,  to  have 
the  Honorary  rank  of  Captain: 
July  27. 

Quartermaster  Thomas  Hoban, 
half  pay,  late  13th  Foot,  to  have 
the  honorary  rank  of  Captain;  July 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE 

Wae  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  July  24. 

queen's  commission. 

Royal  Cornwall  and  Devon 
Miners  Artillery  Militia — R.  H. 
Champion,  Major  half  pay,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  adjutant,  from 
April  12,  vice  Ward,  retired,  April 
23. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Royal  Cornwall  and  Devon 
Miners  Artillery  Militia — Captain 
W.  "Ward  to  have  the  honorary 
rank  of  major,  from  April  11, 
when  he  retired  from  the  adju- 
tancy. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Dorset  Regiment  of  Militia — 
Lieutenant  Albert  Wilmott  to  be 
captain,  vice  Gould,  resigned,  July 
18. 

Royal  Glamorgan  Light  In- 
fantry Militia — John  Barrett 
Lennard  Nevinson,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  July  14.  Hubert  C.  Gould, 
Esq.,  to  be  captain,  vice  Byrne,  re- 
signed, July  16. 

Queen's  Own  "Worcestershire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — Captain  F. 
Winn  Knight  to  De  Lieutenant- 
Col.,  vice  Fakington,  resigned, 
July  16.  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Smith  to  be  captain,  vice  Bennitt, 
resigned,  July  16.  Lieutenant  E. 
W.  Haywood  to  be  captain,  vice 
Knight,  promoted,  J  uly  16.     Lieu- 


tenant John  S.  Isaac  to  be  captain* 
vice  Berkeley,  resigned,  July  16» 
Cornet  S.  C.  Allsopp  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Galton,  deceased,  July 
16.  Cornet  John  Henry  Empson 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Moilliett, 
resigned,  July  16.  Cornet  E.  A. 
N.  Koyds  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Isaac,  promoted,  July  16.  Henry 
Francis  Dowdeswell,  gent.,  to  be 
Cornet,  July  16.  W.  Henry 
Bagnall,  gent.,  to  be  cornet,  July 
16. 

3rd  Regiment  (Light  Infantry) 
of  West  York  Militia—William 
Vernon,  gent.,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Cadman,  resigned,  June  29. 

MEMORANDA. 

3rd  West  York  Militia— Lieut. 
F.  A.  Roberts  and  assistant-sur- 
geon Richard  Hayes  Pery,  who 
were  absent  without  leave  from 
the  training  of  the  regiment,  have 
been  removed  from  the  strength  of 
the  regiment. 

4th  West  York  Militia— Wm. 
Vincent  Bowen  Hewett,  gent.,  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Stow,  deceased,  July 
14. 

2nd  West  Yorkshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry — W.  Rothwell,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  vice  Haigh,  who  retires, 
June  21. 


Wae  Office.  Pall  Mall,  July  27. 

COMMISSIONS  8IQNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Queen's  Own  Regiment  of  Dor- 
setshire Yeomanry  Cavalry — Lieu- 
tenant-Col. the  Lord  Digby  to  be 
Lieutenant-Col. -Commandant,  vice 
Lord  Rivers,  deceased,  July  19. 
Lieutenant  Lord  Richard  de  Aquila 
Grosvenor  to  be  Lieutenant-Col., 
vice  Lord  Digby,  promoted,  July 
19. 

East  Suffolk  Artillery  Militia- 
Lieut.  J.  Killery  to  be  captain,  vice 
Rowley,  July  5. 

MEMORANDUM. 

West  Essex  Militia — Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  approve 
of  Quartermaster  W.  P.  D'Al- 
lington  Jones,  late  captain  4th 
Royal  Middlesex  Militia,  being 
allowed  the  honorary  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  24. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BY  LOADS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Banffshire  Rifle  Volunteers— W. 
Thorburn  to  be  major,  vice  Adam, 
resigned,  July  17. 

5th  Carmarthenshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — John  Henry  Pelly 
Fry,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  July 
16. 

7th  Denbighshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— W.  Harbottle  Patti- 
son  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Rogers, 
resigned,  July  7.  Thomas  Sof- 
with  Hindhaugh,  to  be  Ensign, 
July  6. 

1st  London  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— C.  Edward  Squarey  to  be 
honorary  assistant-surgeon.  June 
20. 

2nd  London  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Thomas  Edward  Lewis  to 
be  Lieutenant,  April  18.  W. 
Campbell  to  be  Lieutenant,  June 
20. 

1st  Norfolk  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — E.  Stagg  to  be  hon.  quar- 
termaster, July  14. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteers— Wm. 
Clowes  to  be  hon.  quartermaster, 
July  19. 

7th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — George  W.  Gidney  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Holmes,  promoted, 
July  19. 

15th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Frederick  W.  Abram  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Barwell,  promoted, 
July  19.  The  Rev.  B.  John  Arm- 
strong to  be  hon.  chaplain,  July 
19. 

16th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— H.  S.  Mariott  to  bo  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Hamond,  resigned, 
July  19. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Somersetshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
George  Henry  Warrington  Carew, 
late  captain  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
be  major,  vice  Hedley,  resigned, 
July  20. 

4th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — B. 
Gladwin  to  be  Sec.  Lieut.,  July 
13. 

1st  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
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Engineer  Volunteer  Corps — J.  W, 
Elliott  to  be  Second  Lieut.,  July 
10. 

26th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Win.  K. 
Kilburn  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Ellefc- 
son,  resigned,  July  25. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted    for    that    which    ap- 

£  eared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  25th 
[ay  last. 

6th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Thomas 
Walker  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Lo wen- 
thai,  promoted,  May  14. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  W.  N.  Leslie,  of  the 
1st  Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  May  11. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  July  27. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

9th  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  James  Bar- 
wick  to  be  captain,  vice  Howlett, 
resigned,  July  24.  The  Rev.  E. 
H  Hopkins  to  be  honorary  chap- 
lain, vice  Baynes,  resigned,  July 
24. 

15th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Second  Lieut.  W. 
C.  Downie  to  be  First  Lieutenant, 
July  9.  James  Smith,  gent.,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  July  11.  S. 
Wellington,  gent.,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  July  11. 

1st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  H.  J.  Simpson  to 
be  Lieut.,  July  18. 

8th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  T.  B.  Hartley  to  be 
Lieutenant,  July  18.  D.  Taylor, 
gent.,  to  be  assistant-surgeon,  July 

17th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Thomas  G. 
Sandy  to  be  captain,  July  11, 
Ensign  Robert  Harrison  to  be 
Lieutenant  July  11.  Ensign  W. 
Smith  to  be  Lieutenant,  July  11. 
Tom  Holroyd,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut., 
July  11.  Robert  Folds,  gent.,  to 
be  Ensign,  July  11.  Norman 
Slater,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  July 
11.  J.  Fishwick,  gent,  to  be  Ens., 
July  11. 

88th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
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.Corps— W.  Brindle,  gent,  to  be 
Ens.,  June  27. 

1st  Elginshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
dorps— Ensign  Robert  Kynock  to 
be  Lieutenant,  July  12.  Robert 
TJrquhart  to  be  Ensign,  July  12. 
J.  G.  Mackenzie  to  be  assistant- 
surgeon,  July  12. 
.  1st  Herefordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — The  Rev.  John  Goss 
to  be  honorary  chaplain,  July  11. 

13th  Stirlingshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
dorps — A.  Brown,  Esq.,  to  be  cap- 
tain, July  10.  John  Walker,  gent., 
to  be  Lieutenant,  July  19.  W. 
White,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  July 
19. 

9th  Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— W.  C.  B.  Wyse,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  vice  Pickwick,  resigned, 
July  16. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  10th 
Mist. 

.  9th  -Fifeshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— The  Rev.  Robert  Edgar  to 
be  honorary  chaplain,  July  1. 

2nd  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps— Sir  C. 
Legard,  Bart.,  to  be  captain,  vice 
.Sir  D'A.  W  Legard,  Bart.,  de- 
ceased, July  20. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  John  Mair,  of  the  2nd 
Administrative  Battalion  of  For- 
farshire Rifle  Volunteers,  to  serve 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  July  21. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

[Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
•the  following  commissions  bear  the 
current  date.] 
Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  8. 

6th  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards — Lieutenant  James  Dyson 
Bourne  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Thomas  Lewis  Hampton,  who 
retires,  August  8.  Cornet  Henry 
John  Blumberg  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Bourne,  August 
3.  Gent.  Cadet  Frederick  Ferdi- 
nand Burkinyoung,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  cor- 
net, by  purchase,  vice  Blumberg, 
August  3. 

7th  Hussars — Veterinary  Sur- 
geon Francis  Walker,  from  the 
Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary 


Surgeon*  vice  J.  Burr,  superseded 
for  being  absent  without  leave, 
Aug.  3. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers— Col. 
Sir  W.  Thomas  Denison,  K.C.B., 
to  be  removed  from  the  Seconded 
to  the  Supernumerary  List,  March 
27.  Lieutenant  V.  Gardner  Clay- 
ton to  be  Second  Captain,  vice 
Brevet-Major  G.  Longley,  placed 
on  temporary  half-pay,  July  6. 

Military  Train — Captain  W.  J. 
Lane  Milligan.  from  the  73rd  Foot, 
to  be  captain,  vice  Shaw,  who  ex- 
changes, August  3. 

Coldstream  Guards  —  Ensign 
and  Lieutenant  C.  Dash  wood 
Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Regi- 
nald A.  E.  Cathcart.  who  retires. 
August  3.  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieu- 
tenant, by  purchase,  vice  Thomas, 
August  3. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Ensign 
and  Lieutenant  Fonsonby  Bagot 
to  be  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Edward  Penne- 
father  Wade  Brown,  who  retires, 
August  3.  M.  W.  Wilson,  gent., 
to  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Bagot,  August  3. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot— Captain 
George  Rowland  to  be  Major, 
without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Col.  Mein,  promoted  to 
a  half-pay  Lieutenant-colonelcy, 
without  purchase,  August  3. 

15th  Foot — Lieutenant  Charles 
Edmund  La}  ard  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  F.  B.  EHrenberg 
Allhusen,  who  retires,  August  3. 
Ensign  John  Gwennap  Dennis 
Moore  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Layard,  August  3. 
Gent.  Cadet  W.  Andrew  Cuthell, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Dun  das,  promoted,  August  3. 
Gent.  Cadet  Raymond  Henry  de 
la  Poer,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Moore,  August  4. 

17th  Foot— Captain  David  F. 
Allen  has  been  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service  by  the  Bale  of  his 
commission,  August  3. 

Lieutenant  W.  M.  de  Rune 
Barclay  has    been    permitted    to 
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retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission,  August  3. 

31st  Foot— Ensign  Henry  W. 
Bateman  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  W.  G.  Brakspear, 
who  retires,  August  3. 

40th  Foot— Captain  W.  Hickes 
Hornden  Messenger  has  been 
permitted  to  retire  From  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
August  3. 

52nd  Foot — Ensign  the  hon. 
A.  Hood  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission,  August  3. 

35th  Foot — Lieutenant  Robert 
8.  Shinkwin  to  be  Instructor  of 
Musketry,  vice  Lieut.  R.  Dane, 
promoted,  July  5. 

60th  Foot  —  Lieutenant  W. 
Warren  to  be  Instructor  of  Mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieutenant  Pennyman 
White  Worsley,  appointed  to  the 
Staff  at  Hythe,  June  27. 

64th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Fred. 
H.  Saunders,  from  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  W.  J.  Jack- 
son, transferred  to  the  35th  Foot, 
3rd  August. 

73rd  Foot— Captain  W.  Shaw, 
from  the  Royal  Military  Train,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Milligan,  who  ex- 
changes, August  3. 

82nd  Foot— Lieutenant  E.  S. 
Lock  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  C.  Spencer,  who  retires,  Aug. 
3.  Ensign  Thomas  W.  O'Driscol, 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Lock,  August  3.  James  Brown 
M'Dougal,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  O'Driscol,  August 

86th  Foot— Lieutenant-Col.  C. 
Osborne  Creagh,  from  half-pay, 
late  86th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Col.,  vice  Brevet-Col.  Thomas 
Bromhead  Butt,  who  retires  upon 
half-pay,  August  3.  Captain  and 
Brevet-Major  C.  Darby  to  be  Mai., 
withont  purchase,  vice  C.  O. 
Creagh,  promoted  to  a  half-pay 
Lieutenant  -  Colonelcy,  without 
purchase,  August  3. 

89th  Foot — Ensign  Duncan 
Campbell  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  W.  H.  Rudall,  who 
retires,  August  3.  Gent.  Cadet 
A.   W.    Carter    from    the    Royal 


Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Campbell,  August 

94th  Foot— Ensign  John  M. 
Elliott  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur* 
chase,  vice  Henry  V.  Cullinan, 
who  retires,  August  3.  Gent. 
Cadet  Wadham  Locke,  from&the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Elliott, 
August  3. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Captain  Hugh  Mackenzie,  15th 
Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry, 
vice  Captain  W.  Newnham  Morris 
Orpen,  77th  Foot,  the  depot  of 
which  has  been  moved  to  another 
station,  June  23. 

Captain  Sydenham  Malthus 
94th  Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of 
Musketry,  vice  Capt-.  Constantino 
W.  Septimus  Gaynor,  38th  Foot, 
moved  to  another  station,  June 
29. 

Captain  George  Wedderburne, 
7th  Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of 
Musketry;  vice  Captain  S.  B.  Keke- 
wich,  5th  Foot,  moved  to  another 
station,  July  15. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  undermentioned  Staff- Sur- 
geons having  completed  twenty 
years'  full  pay  service  to  be  Sur- 
geons-major under  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Feb.  3. 

E.  W.  Bawtree,  M.D,  July  6.  R. 
Thornton,  July  6. 

HALF-PAY. 

Major  and    Brevet    Lieut.-Col. 

F.  R.  Mein,  from  the  1st  Foot,  to 
be  Lieut.-Col.,  without  purchase, 
April  1. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Col.  W.  James  Hutchins,  from  the 
12th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant  Col., 
without  purchase,  April  1. 

Major  Henry  C.  Lodder,  from 
the  47th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  without  purchase,  April 

Major  C.  Osborne  Creagh,  from 
the  86th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Col.,  without  purchase,  April  1. 

Captain  and  Brevet-Major  F. 
P.  Cassidy,  from  the  35th  Foot,  to 
be  Major,  without  purchase,  April 

Captain  and  Brevet-Major  H, 
Ferdinand  Turner,  from  the  06th 
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Foot,  to  be  major,  without  pur- 
chase, April  1. 

CaDtain  John  W.  Preston,  from 
the  2§th  Foot,  to  be  major,  without 
purchase,  April  1. 

BREVET. 

Major  Edward  Hungerford 
Eager,  half-pay  depot  battalion, 
ana  late  assistant  adjutant-gen.  in 
Tasmania,  to  be  Lieutenant-CoL, 
April  1. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Major  Francis  P.  Cassidy,  half- 
pay,  late  34th  Foot,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Horse 
Guards'  Circular  Memorandum 
dated  15th  February,  1861 ;  Aug. 
3. 

India  Office,  Aug.  2. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  following  pro- 
motions, alterations  of  rank,  Ac., 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps  and  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Military  Forces,  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India. 

BJLEVET. 

The  undermentioned  officers, 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed 
term  of  service,  to  be  colonels  in 
the  army,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  81st 
January  1859  : —  Lieutenant-CoL 
Thomas  Edward  Hinde,  Bengal 
Infantry,  September,  1,  1865. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  M. 
Taylor,  Bombay  Cavalry,  February 
5.  Lieutenant-Col.  Thomas  A. 
Carey,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  March 
18.  Major  M.  Scrimshire  Green, 
C.B.,  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  to  be 
Lieutenant- CoL,  in  succession  to 
Gen.  Truscott,  Bengal  Infantry, 
deceased,  June  13,  1865.  Major 
Henry  Francis  M.  Boisrazon, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  be  Lieut.- 
CoL,  Captain  George  Brown  Ro- 
berts, Madras  Staff  Corps,  to  be 
Major,  in  succession  to  Lieutenant- 
Gen.  Wat  kin  8,  Madras  Infantry, 
deceased,  June  13,  1865.  Major 
C.  Henry  Barchard,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Infantry,  to  be  Lieutenant-Col., 
Captain  Henry  White  Best,  Ben- 
gal Cavalry,  to  be  major,  in  succes- 
sion   to    Major-Gen.    Sir    Stuart 


Corbett,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Infantry, 
deceased,  August  2,  1865.  Major 
Thomas  Edward  Kennion,  Royal 
(Bengal)  Artillery,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Col ,  Captain  Robert  Peniston  M. 
Crew,  Madras  Infantry,  to  be 
Major,  in  succession  to  Gen. 
Salter,  C.B.,  Bengal  Cavalry,  de- 
ceased, August  22,  1855.  Major 
A.  Light,  Royal  (Bengal)  Infantry, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Col.,  Captain 
James  Forbes  Robertson,  Bombay 
Staff  Corps,  to  be  major,  in  suc- 
cession to  Major-Gen.  Showen, 
C.B.,  deceased,  Bengal  Infantry, 
October  9,  1865.  Maior  W.  C. 
Russell,  Royal  Bengal  Artillery, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Col.,  Captain 
Robert  Church,  Madras  Infantry, 
to  be  major,  in  succession  to 
Major-Gen.  Scott,  Bombay  In- 
fantry, deceased,  October  12, 1865. 
Major  Thomas  Harmer  Sibley, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  be  Lieut  - 
Col,  Captain  Edward  H.  Coach- 
man, Royal  Madras  Artillery,  to 
be  major,  in  succession  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sargent,  Madras  Infantry, 
November  20,  1865.  Major  John 
Joseph  Lowrie,  Bombay  Infantry, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Col.,  Captain  G. 
Holland,  Royal  Bengal  Artillery, 
to  be  major,  in  succession  to 
Lieutenant- Gen.  Gowan,  C.B., 
Royal  Bengal  Artillery,  deceased, 
December  20,  1865.  Major  E. 
Long  Grant,  Madras  Infantry,  to 
be  Lieutenant-Col,  Captain  Geo. 
Beresford  Brydges  Holmes,  Royal 
Madras  Artillery,  to  be  major,  in 
succession  to  Lieutenant-Gen. 
Sim,  Madras  Engineers,  deceased, 
Dec.  21, 1865. 

BENGAL  ARMY. 
To  be  Colonels :— Lieutenant- 
Col.  Arthur  Purves  Phayre,  C.B., 
Staff  Corps,  February  18.  Lieut., 
CoL  Francis  E.  Voyle,  Staff  Corps, 
February  18.  Lieutenant-Col. 
John  T.  Shakespear,  February  18. 
Lieutenant-Col.  George  Mytton 
Hill,  Staff  Corps,  February  18. 
Lieutenant-Col.  James  Corse 
Scott,  Staff  Corps,  February  18. 
Lieutenant  Col.  W.  Henry  Ryves, 
Staff  Corps,  February  18.  Lieut. 
Col.  Henry  Ramsay;  C.B.,  Feb* 
ruar  y  18.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Frederic   Dayot   Atkinson,    Staff 
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Corps,  February  18.  Lieutenant 
CoL  Brooke  Boyd,  Infantry,  Feb. 
18.  Lieutenant  Col.  Robert 
Troup,  Infantry,  February  18. 
Lieutenant  CoL  John  Liptrott, 
Infantry,  February  18.  Lieut. 
CoL  Frederick  Maitland,  Infantry, 
February  18.  Lieutenant  Col. 
Herbert  Edward  Stacey  Abbott. 
Infantry,  February  18.  Lieut. 
CoL  8.  Brougham  Faddy,  Infantry, 
March  9. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Cols : — Major 
Robertson  Larkins,  late  49th 
Native  Infantry,  December  10, 
1865.  Major  George  Gibson 
Anderson,  late  15th  Native  In- 
fantry, December  10,  1865. 
Major  Edward  Tulloch,  late  69th 
Native  Infantry,  December  10, 
1865.  Major  Lenox  James  Far- 
quharson,  late  3rd  European  Ca- 
valry, January  3.  Major  Richard 
Nicholas,  late  64th  Native  Infantry, 
January  3.  Major  John  Hood, 
late  49th  Native  Infantry,  January, 
29.  Major  John  Scott  Philpotts, 
late  66th  Native  Infantry,  Feb. 
15.  Major  Hugh  Lowman  Pester, 
late  63rd  Native  Infantry,  March 

a 

To  be  Majors:— Captain  W. 
Robert  Gordon,  Staff  Corps,  Dec. 
12,  1865.  Captain  W.  Henry 
Smith,  late  56th  Native  Infantry, 
December  20,  1865.  Captain 
Danvers  Henry  Osborn,  late  54th 
Native  Infantry,  December  27, 
1865.  Captain  W.  Harrington 
Hawes,  late  63rd  Native  Infantry, 
January  7.  Captain  James  A. 
Grant,  late  6th  European  Regt., 
January  26.  Captain  Henry 
Lockhart  Gleig,  late  32nd  Native 
Infantry,  January  29.  Captain  W. 
B.Girdfestone,  late  67th  Native  In- 
fantry, February  4.  Captain 
8.  Douglas,  Unattached,  February 
10. 

To  be  Captains :— Lieutenant 
John  Skynner  Walters,  late  28th 
Native  Infantry,  December  9, 
1865.  Lieutenant  Francis  Fred. 
Rowcroft,  late2nd  Native  Infantry, 
December  10,  1865.  Lieutenant 
Henry  De  Brett,  late  57th  Native 
Infantry,  December  10,  1865. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Devereux, 
Bingham,  Stall'  Corps,  December 


13,  1865.  Lieutenant  George 
N.  Saunders,  late  24th  Native 
Infantry,  December  20,  1865. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Loftns  A. 
Tottenham,  late  67th  Native 
Infantry,  December  20,  1865. 
Lieutenant  R.  Stanwix  Robertson, 
late  6th  European  Regiment,  Feb. 
4. 

MADRAS  ARMY. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Cols :— Major 
Christian  Disandt  Grant,  11th 
Native  Infantry,  January  3.  Major 
Francis  Mardall,  Staff  Corps,  Feb. 
8.  Major  J.  J.  Jenkins,  46th 
Native  Infantry,  Feb.  8. 

To  be  Majors :— Captain  Robert 
Brown,  late  29th  Native  Infantry, 
January  26.  Captain  J.  Norman 
Macleod,  late  7th  Cavalry,  Jan. 
26.  Captain  Douglas  Scott,  Staff 
Corps,  February  4.  Captain  A. 
Frederick  Williams,  *9th  Native 
Infantry, Feb.  4.  Capt. W.J. Vizard, 
35th  Native  Infantry,  February  4. 
Captain  C.  JameB,  Staff  Corps, 
February  20.  Captain  Francis 
D'Arcy,  22nd  Native  Infantry, 
February  20.  Captain  Theodore 
Austin,  22nd  Native  Infantry, 
February  24.  Captain  Richard 
W.  Daunt*  25th  Native  Infantry, 
February  24,  Captain  Hervev 
George  Dickinson,  late  45th 
Native  Infantry,  March  1. 

To  be  Captains :— Lieutenant  C. 
Henry  Plowden,  19th  Native  In- 
fantry,  February  14.  Lieutenant 
James  B.  Reid,  16th  Native 
Infantry,  Feb,  10.  Lieutenant  A. 
Augustus  Davidson,  Staff  Corps, 
Aprill. 

BOMBAY  ARMY. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonels:  Maj. 
George  U.  Price,  late  3rd  Euro- 
pean Regiment,  December  10, 
1865.  Major  W.  Montriou,  24th 
Native  Infantry,  December  10, 
1865.  Major  W.  Fergus  Anderson, 
11th  Native  Infantry,  December 
11,  1865.  Major  Edward  Thomp- 
son, 8th  Native  Infantry,  Dec. 
22,  1866.  Major  W.  Augustus 
Neale,  3rd  Native  Infantry,  Dec. 
29,  1865.  Major  W.  Edmund 
Campbell,  late  3rd  European 
Regiment,  Feb.  23.  Major  Henry 
Ebenezer  Jacob,  18th  Native  In- 
fantry, Feb.  25.    Major  W.  Leigh 
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Cahusac,  11th  Native  Infentry, 
March  31.  Major  E.  M.  McGregor, 
2nd  Cavalry,  April  12. 

To  be  Majors :  Oapt.  B.  Wallace, 
5th  Native  Infantry,  December  12, 
1865.  Captain  J.  Forbes  Robert- 
son, Staff  Corps,  Jan.  3.  Capt.  S. 
J.  Thorp,  late  3rd  European  Regi- 
ment, March  3. 

To  be  Captains :  Lieutenant  W. 
M.  Lane,  Staff  Corps,    December 

9,  1865,  Lieut.  George  Lodwick 
Warden,  17th  Native  Infantry, 
December  9,  1865.  Lieutenant 
Edward  H.  Ashe,  Staff  Corps, 
December  20,  1865.  Lieutenant 
Arthur  Phelps,  11th  Native  In- 
fantry, December  20, 1865.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Edmond  Strong,  Staff 
Corps,  Jan.  4.  Lieut.  J-  M.  Boyd, 
Staff  Corps.  Feb  20.  Lieutenant 
Anthony  Durand,  10th  Native 
Infantry,  I^b.  20.  Lieutenant 
Henry  W.  Harris,  10th  Native 
Infantry,  April  4.  Lieutenant 
George  B.  Leslie,  24th  Native  In- 
fantry, April  4. 

BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

ADMISSIONS. 

To  be  Lieutenants :  Lieut.  T. 
W  Hogg,  20th  Hussars,  May  18, 
1868.  Lieutenant  Howard  J. 
Barton,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  May 

10,  1861. 

PROMOTIONS. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonels: — 
Major  (Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel) 
Octavious  Hamilton,  Jan.  24, 1865. 
Major  Augustus  Henry  Ternan, 
January  24,  1865.  Major  W. 
R.  Eliott,  December  10,  1865. 
Major  Thomas  Rattray,  December 
10,  1865.  Major  John  Matthew 
Cripps,  December  11, 1865.  Major 
John  W.  Bristow,  December  11, 
1865.  Major  J.  B.  Dennys  ;  Jan. 
3.  Major  John  Robertson  Pugbe, 
Jan.  3.  Major  George  G.  Moxon, 
Jan.  3.  Major  B.  Pryce  Lloyd, 
Jan  3.  Major  J.  Brooke  Young 
Matheson,  Jan.  26.  Major  O. 
John  MoLeod  Farrington,  Feb.  15. 
Major  A.  Blackwood,  Feb.  15. 
Major  (Brevet- Colonel)  R.  George 
Taylor,  C  B„  C.S.I.,  Feb.  26. 

To  be  Majors ;  Captain  Augus- 
tus Eirkwood  Comber ;  December 
12,  1865.    Captain  James  Burn; 


December  12,  1865.  Captain  J* 
Dowell  Swayne;  December  12, 1865- 
Captain  James  Creightou  Woods 
December  12,  1865.  Captain  0- 
Matthew  Longmore ;  December  12, 
1865.  Captain  Francis  Atherton 
Dickins ;  December  1 2, 1865.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Francis  Forster; 
December  13, 1865.  Captain  Fred. 
Cortlandt  Anderson;  December  13, 
1865.  Captain  (Brevet-Major)  W. 
Dashwood  Hoste;  December  14, 
1865  Captain  Thomas  Bran  fill 
Harrison ;  December  20,  1865. 
Captain  George  Price;  December 
27,  1865.  Captain  (Brevet-Major) 
George  Leith  Fraser;  January  6. 
Captain  (Brevet-Major)  John  Mac- 
kiltop  Mackenzie ;  Jan.  9.  Captain 
Browne  William  Bvall ;  January  14 
Captain  Edward  Dandridge;  Jan. 
14.  Captain  William  Campbell 
MacDougail;  February  20.  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Forsyth  MacAndrew ; 
February  20.  Captain  Herbert 
Johnston  Hawes ;  February  24. 
Captain  Thomas  Taylor ;  March  6. 
To  be  Captains :  Lieutenant  W. 
Lyttelton  Powys  Drummond ;  Dec. 
9,  1865.  Lieutenant  Horatio  Nel- 
son Noble;  December  9,  1865. 
Lieutenant  William  Rice  Morland 
Holroyd;  December  10,  1865: 
Lieutenant  Robert  George  Arm- 
strong ;  December  14,  1865 ;  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Smith  Maclean ; 
December  14,  1865.  Lieutenant 
Harry  Chippendale  Plunkett  Rice ; 
December  30,  1865.  Lieutenant 
Robert  Durie  Osborn ;  December 
20,  1865.  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Copland;  January  14.  Lieutenant 
George  Robertson  Hennessey ; 
February  4.  Lieutenant  Montagu 
Charles  Perreau ;  February  4. 
Lieutenant  Harry  Dawkins  Eard- 
ley  Wilmot  Chester;  February  20. 
Lieutenant  Alex.  Shand  Thain ; 
February  20.  Lieutenant  Alex. 
Haldaue  Eckford;  February  20. 
Lieutenant  Herbert  Sconce;  Feb. 
30.  Lieutenant  James  Nicholas 
Brulton  Hewett ;  March  4.  Lieut. 
William  Gorndon  Chalmers ;  April 
4.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Macdon- 
ald  Birch;  April  4.  Lieutenant 
John  Withers  Macqueen ;  April  4. 
Lieutenant  George  Henry  Weiland 
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Hoggan;  April  4.    Lieutenant  C. 
Edward  Stewart  April  4. 

ALTERATIONS  OF  BANK. 

Major  (Brevet  Lieut- Colonel) 
Syduey  Joseph  Hire,  to  rank  from 
Jane  12,  1861;  Captain  Thomas 
Quin,  to  rank  from  February  20, 
1861. 

BENGAL  ARMY. 

Infantry. — Major  (Brevet  Lieut.- 
Colonel)  Rowland  Bees  Mainwar- 
ing,  from  late  6th  European  Regi- 
ment, to  be  Lientenant-Colonel, 
vice  S  pence  (Staff  Corps,)  removed 
from  list  of  Lieutenant-Colonels; 
June  5, 1866.  Major  Nicholas  Car- 
negie Boswell,  from  late  2nd  Native 
Infantry,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  succession  to  Travers,  promoted 
to  Major-General ;  23rd  July. 
Major  (Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
William  Robert  Cunningham,  from 
late  5th  European  Regiment,  to  be 
Lieutenant- Colonel,  vice  Whish 
(Staff  Corps),  removed  from  list 
of  Lieutenant-  Colonels ;  August 
22, 1865.  Major  John  Scott  Phill- 
potts,  from  late  66th  Native  Infan- 
try, to  be  lieut. -colonel,  vice  Darvall 
promoted  to  Major-General  Nov. 
20,  1865. 

Late  4th  European  Infantry- 
Captain  (Brevet-Major)  John  Ward 
to  be  Major,  Lieutenant  Malcolm 
George  Clerk  to  be  Captain,  in 
succession  to  Liptrap,  promoted 
to  Major-General;  August  22, 1865. 

Late  6th  European  Regiment- 
Captain  (B  revet  -  Major)  C  harles 
Need  to  be  Major,  in  succession  to 
Spenoe  (Staff  Corps,)  removed 
from  list  of  Lieutenant-Colonels; 
June  5,  1865. 

Late  2n d  Native  Infantry — Lieu- 
tenant (Brevet -Captain)  Jocelyn 
Pickard  Cambridge  to  be  Captain 
in  succession  to  Travers,  promoted 
to  Major-General ;  July  23,  1865. 

Late  12th  Native  Infantry — 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Donnelly 
Harington  to  be  Captain,  vice  Re- 
mington, resigned ;  November  30, 
1865. 

Late  20th  Native  Infantry- 
Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  John 
Hobert  Tyler  to  be  Captain,  in 
succession  to  Richards  (Staff  Corps) 
removed  from  list  of  lieutenant- 
colonels;  June  5, 1865. 


Late  28th  Native  Infantry- 
Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  John 
Skynner  Walters  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Chapman,  retired ;  August  11 
1864. 

Late  46th  Native  Infantry- 
Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  James 
John  Russell  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Smith  (Staff  Corps),  deceased;  Jan. 
20. 

Late  54th  Native  Infantry- 
Lieu  te  lant  (Brevet-Captain)  Henry 
Loftus  Alexander  Tottenham  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Vanrenen,  retired; 
March  10. 

Late  55th  Native  Infantry- 
Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  Ed- 
ward Humphrey  Woodcock  to  be 
Captain,  in  succession  to  Harris* 
promoted  to  Major-General ;  June 
5, 1865. 

Late  60th  Native  Infantry- 
Captain  (Brevet- Major)  William 
Clarke  Green  to  be  Major,  Lieut. 
George  Anthony  Aufiere  Baker  to 
be  Captain,  in  succession  to  Turner 
Staff  Corps,  removed  from  list  of 
Lieutenant-Colonels ;  22nd  Aug., 
1865. 

Late  66th  Native  Infantry- 
Captain  (Brevet  Lieut.  -  Colonel) 
Campbell  Claye  Grant  Ross  to  be 
Major,  in  succession  to  Darvall, 
promoted  to  Major-General;  20th 
November,  1865. 

Late  67th  Native  Infantrv— 
Lieutenant  (Brevet-Captain)  Hen. 
Loftus  Alexander  Tottenham  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Smith,  deceased} 
March  4. 

ALTERATION   OP  BANK. 

Late  2nd  European  Cavalry- 
Captain  John  ShaKespear  Irvine 
to  take  rank  from  December  28, 

1864. 

XEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
PROMOTIONS. 

To  be  Surgeons  Major— Surgeon 
Thomas  Maxwell,  M.D.  ;  January 
26.  Surgeon  Charles  Palmer, 
M.D.;  February  20.  Surgeon  J. 
King  Walter;  February  20. 

To  be  Surgeons — Assist.- Surg. 
Robert  Moir,  M.D. ;  July  27, 1865. 
Assist  -Surgeon  Theodore  Duka, 
M.D. ;  August  1,  1865.  Assist.- 
Surgeen  George  Vernon  Currie; 
November  24,  1865.  Assist- Surg. 
Lachlan    Hector   John    Maclean, 
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M.D. ;  January  1.  Assist -Surg. 
Francis  Hugh  O'Donel, ;  January 
1.  Assist.-Surg.  John  J.  Trevor 
Lawrence;  January  1.  Assist.- 
Surg.  (Brevet- Surgeon)  Henry 
Martinean  Greenhow;  January  3. 
Assistant- Surgeon  Henry  William 
Graham;  January  14.  Assistant 
Surgeon  John  Elliot,  M  D. ;  Feb. 
20.  Assist.  Surg.  Thomas  Beard 
Farncombe ;  Februaiy  20.  Assist. 
burgeon  Frederick  John  Earle; 
March  20.  Assist.  Surg.  Theobald 
Binger;  April  17. 

ALTERATIONS  OF  BANK. 

Surg.  Alfred  Godley  Crewe  to 
rank  from  May  24, 1865.  Surgeon 
Nathaniel  James  Grant  to  rank 
from  June  3,  1865.  Surg.  Marcus 
William  Mott,  M.D,  to  rank  from 
June  14, 1865. 

MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieut.  Cols. :  Major  John 
Cnrry  Day;  January  26.  Major 
George  Baldock ;  February  15. 
Major  C.  Philip  Taylor ;  Mar.  8. 

To  be  Majors:  Captain  (Brevet 
Major)  George  Brown  Roberts; 
December  20, 1865.  Captain  Alex. 
James  Bruce;  December  20,  1865. 
Captain  Arthur  Francis:  December 
27,  1865.  Captain  Geo.  Falconer 
Pearson;  January  14  Captain 
(Brevet-Major)  Henry  Clerk ;  Jan. 
20.  Captain  Pritzler  J.  Pakenham 
Wetherall;  January  2U.  Captain 
John  William  Sinclair;  February 
4.  Captain  Thomas  Spence  Hawks ; 
February  5.  Captain  Geo.  Robert 
Frederick  Bardin;  February  20. 
C»ptain  Henry  Leslie  Grove ;  Feb. 
24.  Captain  Charles  Vincent  Gor- 
don ;  February  24.  Captain  James 
Hale  Warden ;  February  24. 

To  be  Captains :  Lieutenant  D. 
Wilson  Laughton ;  January  14. 
Lieutenant  William  Henry  Camp- 
bell; January  20.  Lieut.  (Brevet 
Captain)  Fred.  William  Dobree; 
January  23.  Lieut.  (Brevet  Capt.) 
John  Charles  Hay;  January  28. 
Lieutenant  Fred.  James  Hicks; 
February  1.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Morris  Stanley  Clarke;  February 
4.  Lieutenant  Gecrge  VYashbourne 
Williams ;  February  9.  Lieutenant 
(Brevet  Captain)  Edward  Francis 
Hunter  Armstrong ;  February  28. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Hallybnrton 
Grace;  March  14.  Lieut.  Henry 
Tristram  O'Reilly;  March  24. 

MADRAS  AHMY. 

Cavalry— Major  (Brevet  Lieut. 
Colonel)  William  Vine,  from  lata 
6th  Light  Cavalry,  to  be  Lieut. 
Colonel,  in  succession  to  Fraser, 
Staff  Corps,  removed  from  list  of 
Lieut.  Cols. ;  Feb.  6. 

Late  2nd  Cavalry —Capt.  (Brevet 
Major)  Richard  Godfrey  Jones  to 
be  Major,  in  succession  to  Arbuth- 
nott,  deceased ;  February  6 

Late  6th  Cavalry — Capt.  (Brevet 
Lieut.-Col.)  John  Murray  Macgre- 
gor  to  be  Major,  Lieut.  Peter 
Lawrence  Gordon  to  be  Captain, 
in  succession  to  Fraser,  Staff  Corps 
removed  from  list  of  Lieut.* Col; 
Feb.  6. 

General  List  of  Cavalry  Officers 
—Lieutenant  Arthur  Robert  Ken- 
ney  to  be  Captain,  vice  Ken  sit  (19th 
Hussars)*  deceased;  December 23, 
1865.  Lieutenant  Stanley  Bullock 
to  be  Captain,  in  succession  to 
Arbuthnott,  deceased;  February 
6.  Lieutenant  Atwell  Curtois  to 
be  Captain,  in  succession  to  Mac- 
donald,  Staff  Corps,  removed  from 
list  of  Lieutenant-Colonels;  Feb. 
6. 

Infantry — Major  (Brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.)  Robert  Woolley,  from  28th 
Native  Iufantry,  to  be  Lieut-Col. 
vice  Greenlaw,  Staff  Corps,  removed 
from  list  of  Lieut  .-Cols ;  October 
12,  1865. 

17th  Native  Infantry — Lieutenant 
Walter  Rowlandson  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Chapman,  retired ;  December 
12,  1865. 

20th  Native  Infantry — Lieut. 
Augustus  Drummond  Grant  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Drury,  deceased ; 
March  13. 

32nd  Native  Infantry — Lieut. 
(Brevet  Captain)  John  Swiney  to 
be  captain,  vice  Gordon,  Staff  Corps 
deceased;  December 27,  1865. 

Late  48th  Native  Infantry — 
Lieutenant  (Brevet  Captain)  John 
Clinton  VVhish  Bruce  to  be  captain 
vice  Metcalfe,  deceased ;  March  19. 

ALTEBATJ0N8  OF  RANK. 

Infantry  —  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Horatio  Edward  Walpole  to  take 
rank  from  October  10, 1865. 
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1st  Native  Infantry— Major  Alf. 
Louis  Rishton  to  take  rank  from 
October  10, 1865. 

2nd  Native  Infantry  —  Captain 
Adam  Hugh  Montgomery  Dickey 
to  take  rank  from  October  10, 1865. 

16th  Native  Infantry — Major 
John  Danie)  to  take  rank  from 
October  10, 1865. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

To  be  Surgeons-Major :  Surgeon 
William  Aitken,  M.D. ;  January 
26.  Surgeon  Patrick  Gerald  Fit* 
Gerald,  M.D.;  March  20.  Surg. 
William  Judson  Van  Someren, 
M.D.;  April  7. 

To  be  Surgeons:  Assist.- Surg 
James  M'Donald;  February  14. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Samuel  Jardine 
Wyndowe,  M.D.;  March  24.  As- 
sistant-Surgeon William  Robert 
Cornish;  April  1. 

BOMBAY  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels :  Maj. 
James  Hyde  Champion ;  December 
10,  1865/  Major  John  Robert 
Maxwell  Johnstone ;  December  11, 
1865.  Major  John  Pitcairn  Sand- 
with;  December  11,  1865.  Major 
Charles  Augustus  Moyle ;  Dec.  22, 
1865.  Major  Chamberlen  William 
Walker;  March  10. 

To  be  Majors:  Captain  Cyril 
Jackson  Prescott ;  January  17 
Captain  Edmund  Le win  Tavcrner; 
January  17.  Captain  Ryrie  Alex- 
ander s  February  3.  Captain  A. 
Phillips  Chesshyre;  February  5. 
Captain  Peter  Dods ;  March  3. 

To  be  Captains :  Lieutenant  Geo. 
Shepherd  Stevens;  December  10, 
1865.  Lieutenant  John  Germain 
Watts :  December  10, 1865.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Lyons  Fraser  ;  December 
10, 1865.  Lieutenant  Carey  James 
De  Lancey;  January  4.  Lieut. 
Adam  George  Forbes  Hogg;  Jan. 
4.  Lieutenant  John  Foster  Forbes; 
January  4.  Lieutenant  Ronald 
Lauren tz,  Campbell;  January  20. 
Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser  McGilliv- 
ray;  February  4.  Lieut.  (Brevet 
Captain)  Edward  Hopper  Ashe; 
February  12.  Lieutenant  Cbarles 
Henry  Harrison ;  March  20.  Lieut. 
John  Hayes  Lloyd ;  April  4. 
BOMBAY  ARMY. 

Infantry  —  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(Major  General)  Sir  Rob.  William 


Honner,  K.O.B.,  to  be  Colonel,  vice 
Shortt,  deceased  ;  February  10. 

Late  3rd  European  Regiment — 
Lieutenant  Sir  John  Louis,  Bart., 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Armstrong 
(109th  Foot)  deceased  November, 
27,  1865. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

To  be  Surgeons  Major :  Surgeon 
Robert  Miller,  M.D.,  December  24, 
1865.  Surgeon  C.  George  Wiehe, 
M.D.,  January  20.  Surgeon  W. 
Davey,  Feb.  5.  Surgeon  James 
M.  Knapp,  March  7.  Surgeon  T. 
Murray,  March  7. 

To  be  Surgeons :  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Robert  Crossing  Thorpe, 
M.D.,  Jan.  4.  Assistant-Surgeon 
T.  G.  Hewlett.  Jan.  20. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
permit  the  undermentioned  officer 
to  resign  his  commission : — Capt. 
A.  G.  Remington,  late  12th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry. 

THE  MILITIA   GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall-Mall,  July  26. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT    LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  Carmarthenshire  Artillery 
Militia— Arthur  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  to 
be  major,  vice  Lewes,  promoted, 
July  14. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug  3. 

commission  signed  bt  lord 

lieutenant. 

Hussar  (Princess  of  Wales's 
Own)  West  Riding  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— The  Right  Hon.  Hugh 
Richard,  Viscount  Downe,  to  be 
Cornet,  vice  Maxwell,  promoted, 
July  25. 

1st  Regiment  of  Royal  Surrey 
Militia— Benry  Bonus,  genfe  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Smith,  re- 
signed, July  26.  Richard  James 
Hartland  Mahon,  gent.,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Locke,  resigned, 
July  26. 

Sherwood  Rangers  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Edward  W.  P.  Clinton, 
Esq.  (commonly  called  Lord 
Edward  Pelham  Clinton),  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Machin,  resigned, 
July  26. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the   resignation 
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of  the  commission  held  by  Major 
B.  R.  Noel  in  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  of  Militia. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  OmcE,  Pall  Mall,  July  31. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BY  LOADS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Anglesey  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— S.  S.  Dobson,  Esq.,  to  be 
Lieut.,  July  25. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rifle  Volunteers 
— Sir  Henry  Oglander,  bart.,  to  be 
Major,  vice  Sir  J.  Simeon,  Bart., 
resigned,  July  24 

5th  Isle  of  Wight  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Mark  Huish  to  be 
Captain,  vice  James  Coape,  re- 
signed, July  14.  A.  B.  Camplin  to 
Lieut.,  vice  C.  Fisher,  resigned, 
July  24. 

2nd  Lancashire  Engineer  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— J.  Gibson,  gent.,  to 
be  First  Lieut.,  vice  Lyon,  resigned, 
June  25. 

London  Rifle  Volunteer  Bri- 
gade— Lieut  W.  Clode  to  be  capt., 
vice  C.  M.  Frodsham,  resigned, 
July  18.  John  E.  Pawson  to  be 
Lieut.,  Ju  y  18.  George  Hubert 
Edmonds  to  be  Ensign,  July  18. 
E.  H.  Howell  to  be  Ensign,  July 
18. 

6th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Thomas  Shadford  Pinder, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Ward,  re- 
signed, July  10. 

4th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  W.  C.  Quilter  to  be 
Lieut.,  July  26. 

7th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  Octavius  Vanghan 
Morgan  to  be  Captain,  vice  Rigg, 
resigned,  July  26. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Worcestershire  Rifle  Volunteers— 
Reverend  Robert  Bartlett  to  be 
Honorary  Chaplain,  July  25. 

4th  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps— E. 
Gray,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Gleadow,  resigned,  July  21. 

Wab  Office  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  3. 
queen's  commission. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Aberdeenshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
Lorenzo  G.  Lysans  to  be  adjutaut, 


from  July  11,   vice  Gilborne,  re- 
signed. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LOHD3- 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Aberdeenshire  Artilllery 
Volunteer  Corps — First  Lieut. 
Patrick  Jamieson  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Morrison,  resigned,  July  26. 
Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Mait- 
land  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice 
Jamieson,  promoted,  July  26. 
Alexander  Forbes  to  be  Second 
Lieut ,  vice  Maitland,  promoted, 
July  26. 

1st  Ayrshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corp3 — Second  Lieut.  J.  Dickie  to 
be  First  Lieut.,  vice  Samson,  re- 
signed, July  27. 

3rd  Ayrshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps—  The  Reverend  John  Kin- 
ross to  be  Honorary  Chaplain,  July 
26. 

9th  Ayrshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  John  Gilchrist 
Crooks  to  be  captain,  vice  Norie, 
resigned,  July  21.  J.  G.  Stevenson, 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Taylor,  deceased, 
July  21. 

3rd  Banffshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Gordon  to  be  capt., 
vice  Thnrburn.  resigned,  July  26. 

4th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  Thomas  Dundas 
Bruce  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Hutchin- 
son, promoted,  July  5.  G.  Stillman 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Bruce,  pro- 
moted, July  6. 

5th  Hertfordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps—  F.  J.  Hale  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Clements,  resigned,  July 
7. 

12th  Kent  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — First  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Goodan  to  be  captain,  July  27. 

2nd  Wigtown  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Maitland,  Esq , 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant;  July 
28. 

1st  Middlesex  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — Second  Lieutenant 
Richard  Cockerton  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  June  7.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Roger  Pocklington  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  June  7.  A. 
Henry  Bevan  to  be  Second  Lieut., 
June  7. 

London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  George  Edward  H. 
D.  Sutherland,  Marquis  of  Lorn, 
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to  be  capt,  vice  Mitchell,  resigned, 
May  21. 

London  Irish  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— H.  A  Herbert,  M.P.,  to  be 
Major,  vice  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  re- 
signed, July  25. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

***  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 

the    following  Commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 

War  Ofi  ice,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  7 

11th  Hussars  -Mpjor  E.  Lennox 
Jervis,  from  half  pay  late  6th  Dra- 
goon Guards,  to  be  Major;  July 
20. 

17th  Lancers — Captain  Samuel 
.Boulderson,  from   the  18th  Foot, 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Abadie,  who  ex- 
changes ;  Aug.  7. 

Royal  Artillery— Staff  ABsist.- 

♦Surg.   Howison  Young  Howison, 

M.D.,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 

Thomas  Tarrant,  promoted  on  the 

Staff;  August  7. 

12th  Foot— Major  George  Fred. 
Berry,  from  half  pay  late  24th 
Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  William 
Henry  Queade,  who  retires  upon 
temporary  half  pay;  August  7. 
Lieutenant  Walter  John  Boyes  to 
be  Adjutant,  vice  Lieut.  Henry  J. 
MacDonnell,  who  resigns  the  ap- 
pointment; June  9. 

18th  Foot— Captain  Geo.  Aug. 
Elliot  tj  be  Major,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Edmond  William  Sar- 
gent, promoted  to  a  half  pay  Lieut.- 
Colonelcy,  without  purchase;  Aug. 
7.  Captain  Hen.  Richard  Abadie, 
from  the  17th  Lancers,  to  be  Capt. 
vice  Boulderson,  who  exchanges; 
Aug.  7. 

19th  Foot — Lieutenant  Thomas 
H.  Kirby  to  bo  Captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  George  Onslow,  who 
retires;  Aug.  7.  Ensign  John 
Jameson  to  be  Lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Kirby;  Aug.  7.  Gentleman 
Cadet  Thomas  Richard  Martyr, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Jameson ;  August  7. 

33rd  Foot — Lieutenant  Richard 
Spurgeon  Green,  from  the  Bengal 
General  List,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  James  Phillips,  transferred  to 
the  Bombay  Staff  Corps;  Aug.  7. 

34th  Foot— Captain  William  M. 


Frobisher,  from  the  65th  Foot,  to 
be  captain,  vice  Nedham,  who  ex- 
changes; Aug.  7. 

53rd  Foot  —  Sydney  Edward 
Underwood,  gent.,  to  be  ensign, 
by  pnrohaso,  vice  Geo.  Reed  Carr, 
promoted;  Aug.  7. 

56th  Foot— Capt.  Charles  Need- 
ham,  from  the  34th  Foot,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Frobisher,  who  ex- 
changes; Aug.  7. 

59th  Foot— Captain  Matthew  8. 
Blyth,  from  half  pay,  late  3rd  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Adolphus  Halkett  Versturrae,  who 
retires  upon  temporary  half  Day ; 
Aug.  7.  Lieutenant  John  Trohear 
Rudd  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Blyth,  who  retires ;  Aug.  7. 

61st  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet  A. 
Edward  Wilby,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Sydenham  George 
Hanson,  transferred  to  the  85th 
Foot;  Aug.  7. 

77th  Foot — Lieut.  Percy  Kirk  to 
be  Instructor  of  Musketry,  vice 
Lieutenant  George  Cook,  who  has 
resigned  the  appointment ;  May  1. 

85th  Foot — Lieutenant  Chester 
Doughty  to  be  Captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  George  Weir  Cosens, 
who  has  retired;  Aug.  7.  Ensign 
George  Henry  Parker  Jervis  to  be 
Lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  Doughty ; 
Aug.  7.  Ensign  Sydenham  Geo. 
Henry  Parker  Jervis ;  Aug.  7. 

86th  Foot— Staff  Assist.-Surg. 
William  Me  Watters,  to  be  Assist. 
Surg.,  vice  Rob.  William  Jackson, 
promoted  on  the  Staff ;  Aug.  7. 

94th  Foot  —  Lieutenant  John 
Mackinlay  to  be  captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Brevet-Major  William 
West  James  Basset,  who  retires; 
Aug.  7.  Ensign  George  Russel 
Salvin  Bowlby  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Mackinlay ;  Aug. 
7.  Gentleman  Cadet  Edmund 
Smith  Brook,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Bowlby;  Aug.  7. 

95th  Foot— Lieutenant  George 
Nicholas  Channer,  from  the  Ben- 
gal General  List,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Charles  Edward  Fisher,  transferred 
to  the  Bombay  Staff  Corps  -y  Aug. 
7. 

103rd  Foot- Staff  Assist.-Surg. 
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William  Wakefield,  M.D.,  to  be 
Assist.- S org.,  vice  John  Edward 
Barker,  MJX,  who  exchanges; 
Aug.  7. 

146th  Foot— Lieutenant  William 
Hoathcote  Unwin,  from  the  56th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  rice  Alfred  Lionel  Mo 
Nair,  transferred  to  the  Bombay 
Staff  Corps;  Aug.  7. 

107th  Foot— Capt.  Albert  Locke 
Nicholson  to  be  Major,  vice  David 
Kemp,  who  retires  upon  half  pay; 
Aug.  7.  Lieut.  Frederic  Hender- 
son to  be  Captain,  vice  Nicholson; 
Aug.  7.  Ensign  Fred.  William 
Nicolay  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Hender- 
son; Aug.  7.  Gentleman  Cadet 
George  Montalt  Bellasis,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Nicolay ;  Aug.  7.  Lieut. 
Wilmsdorf  George  Mansergh  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  Lieutenant  Christo- 
pher Middlemass,  who  resigns  the 
appointment ;  June  14.  Staff 
Assistant- Surgeon  John  Anderson 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  John 
John  Dustan,  appointed  to  the 
Staff;  Aug.  7. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — The 
first  Christian  name  of  Ensign 
Gray  is  Walter,  and  not  William, 
as  stated  in  the  Gazette  of  the  20th 
ultimo. 

4th  West  India  Regiment — Gent. 
Cadet  William  Henry  Moberly, 
from  the  Boyal  Military  College, 
to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
vice  George  James  Marshall,  pro- 
moted ;  Aug.  7. 

CAVALKT  DEPOT. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Edward  Tomkinson,  from 
half  pay  Unattached,  to  be  Major; 
Nov.  17, 1857. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Staff  Asssist.-Surg.  Edmund 
Humphrey  Roberts,  to  be  Staff- 
Surgeon,  vice  Staff  Surgeon-Major 
Henry  Downes,  M.D.,  who  retires 
upon  half  pay;  Aug.  7. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Bob.  William 
Jackson,  from  the  86th  Foot,  to 
be  Staff-Surgeon,  vice  Edward 
Thiselton,  who  resigns ;  Aug.  7. 

Assistant- Surgeon  John  Edward 
Barker,  M.D.,  from  the  103rd  Foot 
to  be  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 


William  Wakefield,  M  JX,  who  ex- 
changes :  Aug.  7. 

Assistant-Surgeon  John  Dun- 
stan,  from  the  107th  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Join 
Anderson,  appointed  to  the  107th 
Foot ;  Aug.  7. 

Caleb  Sherar  Wills,  late  Assist.- 
Surg.,  83rd  Foot*  to  be  Staff  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  vice  Howison 
Toung  Howison,  MJX,  appointed 
to  the  Boyal  Artillery ;  Aug.  7. 

Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  Valen- 
tine Stone  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  commission ;  Aug.  7. 

HALF  PAT. 

Major  and  Brevet-Colonel  Rob. 
Carey,  C.B.,  half  pay  40th  Foot, 
and  late  Deputy  Adjutant  General 
in  New  Zealand,  to  be  Lieut.-CoL, 
without  purchase;  April  1. 

Major  Edmond  William  Sargent 
from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  heat, 
col.,  without  purchase;  April  1. 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  Winter 
Goode,  from  the  64tb  Foot,  to  be 
Major,  without  purchase ;  April  1. 

BOYAL  VICTOBIA  HOSPITAL  (Netley). 

Paymaster  Nathaniel  Eyre  Bob- 
bins, from  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice 
Paymaster  (with  honorary  rank  of 
Major)  John  Mackenzie  tennedy, 
deceased  Aug.  7. 

BBEVET. 

Staff  Surgeon  Major  H.  Downes 
M.D.,  who  retires  upon  half  pay 
to  have  the  honorary  rank  of 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hos- 
pitals; Aug.  7. 

The  promotion  of  Major  and 
Brevet  Lieut.  CoL  Dominic  Jacotin 
Gamble,  C.B.,  Unattached,  as  CoL 
and  of  Captain  and  Brevet  Major 
George  Richards  Greaves,  70th 
Foot,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  13th 
Feb.,  1866,  to  be  antedated  to  the 
21st  March,  1865. 

MBMOBASDUM. 

The  promotion  of  Lieutenant 
Arthur  Peel,  late  of  101st  Foot, 
and  now  of  the  7th  Hussars,  to  be 
dated  10th,  instead  of  20th  Nov., 
1863. 
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THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Or  pics,  Pall  Mall.  Aug.  7. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Kent  Artillery  Militia — Lieut. 
John  Durtois  Adolphus  Bones  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Dalison,  resigned 
Jnlv  30. 

Queen's  Own  Tower  Hamlets 
Regiment  of  Militia  —  Thomas 
Tredinnick  to  be  Lient ,  vice  Mar- 
shall, removed ;  July  20. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  10. 

COMMISSIONS  StONED  BT  LORDS, 
LIEUT  KN  ANT. 

Northumberland  Light  Infantry 
Militia  —  Shalcross  Fitzherbert 
Widdrington,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Pears,  resigned ;  Aug.  2.  B. 
Brown,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Hughes,  resigned ;  Aug.  2. 

1st  Warwickshire  Regiment  of 
Militia — John  Wynn  Griffith,  gent 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Yeatman, 
promoted;  July  25. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  held  by  Captain 
Ernest  Augustus  Prideaux  Brune 
in  the  Cornwall  Bangers  Militia. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall.  Aug.  26. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT    LOKD8 
LIEUTENANT. 

7th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Crozier  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Forster,  resigned, 
June  8. 

4th  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Kent  Bifle  Volunteers— Major  S. 
Percy  Groves  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Col  ,  vice  Dyke,  resigned,  August 

7th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps—Captain  George  S. 
Robertson  to  be  Major,  July  28. 
D.  E.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  to  be  captain, 
July  28. 

88th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  W.  Brindle  to  be 
Lieut.,  July  11. 

1st  Tower  Hamlets  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Second  Lieu- 
tenant J.  Gearns  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Vevers,  resigned,  July 


1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Worcestershire  Rifle  Volunteers^ 
C.  Skidmore  King  to  be  Hon. 
Assist-Quartermaster,  vice  Webb, 
resigned,  July  21. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  3rd 
inst.] 

2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — A.  A.  Cole  to  be 
Ensign,  May  31. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  3rd 
inst: — 

1st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Simon  Drielsma,  gent.,  to 
be  honorary  assistant-quartermas- 
ter, vice  GfambelL  deceased,  July 
23. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  Ernest  Christian  Wil- 
ford,  of  the  7th  Administrative 
Battalion  of  Lancashire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteers, to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
capt.,  July  13. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  10. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cinque  Ports  Rifle  Volunteers^ 
E.  C.  H.  Wilkie,  Esq.,  to  be  major, 
May  10. 

1st  Cinque  Ports  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign  Morris  Dick- 
inson to  be  Lieutenant,  July  30. 
Charles  Thornley,  Esq.,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Dickinson,  promoted, 
July  30. 

1st  Devon  Mounted  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Lieutenant  C. 
Thomas  D.  Acland  to  be  Captain, 
vice  T.  D.  Acland,  resigned,  July 
11. 

10th  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer 
CorpB— W.  G.  Gimson,  M.D.,  to  be 
honorary  assistant-surgeon,  July 
28. 

12th  Gloucestershire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps— C  Dighton,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Jackson,  resigned* 
August  6. 

23rd  Hants  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— W.  E.  Baker  to  be  Eiwign, 
August  7. 

1st  Northumberland  Artillery 
Volunteer    Corps— George    Otto 
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Trevelyan  to  be  Captain,  July  14. 
John  Wait  to  be  Second  Lieut., 
July  14. 

12th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieutenant  John  Ed- 
mund Fellows  to  be  captain,  vice 
Gibbs,  resigned,  July  24.  Henry 
F.  Rose,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Fellows,  promoted,  July  25. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  17th 
inst. 

16th  Devonshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Edwin  James  Worth  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Roberts,  resigned, 
June  27. 


-     THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
%*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  following    Commisions    bear 
the  current  date. 
Wax  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  14. 

2nd  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards — Lieutenant  George  H. 
Heaviside,  from  the  Bengal  Ca- 
valry, to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Hcward  James  Barton,  transferred 
to  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  August 
14- 

13th  Hussars — Capt.  George  E. 
Hill,  from  the  71st  Foot,  to  be 
capt..  vice  Gilbard,  who  exchanges, 
August  14. 

20th  Hussars — Cornet  George 
R.  J.  Shakespear  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
J.  R.  Glover  Sweeny,  deceased, 
May  22.  Cornet  A.  W.  Gordon 
Brebner  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Theodore 
W.  Hogg,  transferred  to  the  Ben- 
gal Staff  Corps,  August  3.  Gent. 
Cadet  Laud  Kavanah,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
cornet,  vice  Shakespear,  August 
14. 

Royal  Artillery — Lieut.  Henry 
Bond  to  be  second  capt.,  vice 
Thomas  Henry  Pitt,  removed  to 
the  Supernnmerary  List  on  being 
appointed  to  an  Instructorship  in 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Aug, 
14.  Surgeon  Matthew  Combe. 
M.D.,  having  completed  twenty 
years'  full-pay  service,  to  be  sur- 
geon-major, 'under  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Feb.  3, 
July  20. 

Coldstream  Guards  —  Captain 
and  Lieut -Col.  Clement  W.  Strong 


to  be  major,  without  purchase,  with 
the  rank  of  col.,  vice  Major  and 
Brevet  Col.  Arthur  St.  George 
Herbert  Stepney,  C.B.,  who  retires 
upon  half  pay,  August  14.  Lieut, 
and  Capt  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Campbell  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut  - 
Col.,  by  purchase,  vice  Strong, 
August  14.  Ensum  and  Lieu- 
tenant the  Hon.  John  Robert  W. 
Vesey  to  be  Lieutenant  and  capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  the  Hon.  H.  W. 
Campbell,  August  14.  W.  P. 
Hughes,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  the 
Honourable  J.  a.  W.  Vesey,  Aug. 
14. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Lieut. 
Richard  L.  Roberts  to  be  Instructor 
of  Musketry,  vice  Lieutenant  St.' 
George  Gray,  promoted,  July  27. 

11th  Foot — Ensign  George  Bre- 
hon  to  be  Lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  George  Theobald, 
deceased,  June  5.  Ensign  W. 
Henry  Beevor  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  George  Brehon, 
whose  promotion  by  purchase  on 
June  15  has  been  cancelled,  Aug. 
14.  Ensign  W.  Wynyard  Baird 
O'Brien,  from  the  20th  Foot,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Beevor,  August  14. 

13th  Foot — Lieutenant  Richard 
John  Woodhouse  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  Aug. 
14. 

16th  Foot  --  Ensign  Rigby 
Wason  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Frederick  Grant,  who 
retires,  August  14.  Gent.  Cadet 
C.  W.  Clement,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Wason,  August  14. 
Gent.  Cadet  W.  C  James  Lacy, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Henry  Eyre  Coote,  who  retires, 
August  15. 

iOtb  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Na- 
thaniel W.  Werry,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase;  vice  W.  B. 
O'Brien,  transferred  to  the  11th 
Foot,  August  14.  Lieutenant 
David  O'Neil  Power,  to  be  Adjt., 
vice  Lieutenant  W.  Glencross, 
who  resigns  the  appointment,  Juno 
12. 
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82nd  Foot — Surgeon  Jonas  K. 
Carr,  M.D.,  having  completed 
twenty  years*  full-pay  service,  [to 
be  Surgeon -major,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
Feb.  3,  July  24. 

34th  Foot— Lieutenant  Arthur 
A.  Boggs,  from  the  55th  Foot,  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Wyatt,  who  ex- 
changes, June  8. 

36th  Foot  — Captain  Edward 
Hugo  Bndgen,  from  half  pay,  late 
82nd  Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice 
Paymaster,  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  major,  Thomas  Smith, 
who  retires  ^ipon  half-pay,  Aug  14. 

51st  Foot — Captain  James  War- 
ren Hastings  Anderson,  from  half 
pay,  late  87th  Foot,  to  be  capt., 
vice  C.  L.  B.  Hamilton,  placed  upon 
half-pay,  August  14. 

55th  Foot — Lieutenant  Louis 
Wyatt,  from  the  34th  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Boggs,  who  ex- 
changes, June  8.  Surgeon  Thos. 
Parr,  having  completed  twenty 
years'  full-pay  service,  to  be  sur- 
geon-major, under  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Feb.  3, 
July  21. 

60th  Foot— Lieutenant  Richard 
Meade  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission.  August  14. 
Ensign  Henry  D.  Browne  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  John 
Henry  Gumbleton,  who  retires, 
August  14.  Ensign  Edward  B. 
Coleman,  from  the  13th  Foot,  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Browne,  August  14. 

71st  Foot — Captain  George  J. 
Gilbard,  from  the  Hussars,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Hill,  who  exchanges, 
August  14. 

97th  Foot— Maior  Edward  D. 
Harvest,  from  half-pay,  late  97th 
Foot,  to  be  major,  vice  James  F. 
Murray,  promoted  to  a  half-pay 
Lieutenant-colonelcy,  without  pur- 
chase, August  14. 

100th  Foot— The  services  of  Pay- 
master, with  the  honorarv  rank 
of  captain,  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
have  been  dispensed  with,  Aug  14. 

105th  Foot  —  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  John  Bignell,  from  a 
Depot  Battalion  to  be  quart. -mast, 
vice  Langford,  deceased,  Aug,  14. 

Rifle    Brigade— Ensign   W.   H- 


M.  Fitzherbert  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  C.  Fairfield,  who 
retires,  August  14.  Richard 
Frederick  Thompson,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Fitzher- 
bert, August  14. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — E. 
John  West  Laing,  gent.,  to  be  En- 
sign, by  purchase,  vice  Lockhart 
Mure  H.  Kennedy,  whose  appoint- 
ment on  June  15  has  been  cancelled, 
August  14. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment — Ser- 
geant-Major John  Connors  to  be 
Quartermaster,  vice  Thos.  Miller, 
deceased,  August  14. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Andrew 
Thomas  Corbery  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  commission, 
August  14. 

Assistant- Surgeon  S.  Archer, 
from  the  98th  Foot,  to  be  Staff 
Assist.- Surg.,  vice  George  Traynor. 
who  resigns,  August  14. 

HALF    PAY. 

Major  James  Florence  Murray, 
from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  without  purchase  ;    April 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  Robert 
Hudson  Wood,  from  67th  Foot,  to 
be  major  without  purchase ;  April 

brevet. 

Capt.  and  Brevet  Lieut.-CoL 
D.  Nicholson,  C,B,  Royal  Engi- 
neers, having  completed  the  quali- 
fying service  in  the  rank  of 
Lieut.  Col.,  to  be  Colonel,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Warrant  of  Feb.  3f  July  20. 

Capt.  and  Brev  Lieut.  Col.  F.  C. 
Maude.  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery, 
having  completed  the  qualifying 
service  in  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Col., 
to  be  Col.,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Royal  Warrant  of  Feb.  3,  July 
20. 

Paymaster,  with  the  hon.  rank 
of  major,  John  Wheatley,  half  pay, 
late  of  a  reci  uiting  district,  to  have 
the  hon.  rank  of  Lieut.  Col.,  June 
27. 

Paymaster,  with  the  hon.  rank 
of  Mijor,  Thos.  Smith,  half  pay, 
late  37th  Foot,  to  have  the  hon. 
rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel;  August 
14. 
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PROMOTIONS   AXO    APPOINTMENTS. 


[Sept. 


Major  0.  Armstrong,  35th  Foot, 
to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. 
Col.  in  India,  April  25. 

The  following  officers  to  have 
the  local  rank  of  Major  in  India  — 
Capt.  Robert  A.  Taylor,  103rd 
Foot,  March  7.  Capt  W.  F.  T. 
Marshall,  19th  Foot,  March  13. 
Capt.  George  T.  Gough,  2nd 
Dragoon  Gnards,  April  4.  Capt. 
R.  D.  Barrett,  19th  Foot,  April  14. 
Capt.  F.  George  King,  21st  Foot, 
April  14.  Capt.  E.  Kent  Jones, 
97th  Foot,  April  21.  Capt.  A. 
Scheberras,  98th  Foot,  April  21. 
Capt.  S.  Fritche  Blyth,  35th  Foot, 
April  28.  Capt.  Peter  B.  Gain, 
33rd  Foot,  May  22. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  14. 

COMMISSION   SIGNED  BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Dorset  Begiinent  of  Militia — 
Lieut.  Edwin  Burnett  to  be  Capt., 
vice  Brown,  resigned,  August  7. 

Was  Office,  Pall  Mall, Aug.  17. 

^COMMISSION   SIGNED  BT  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  North  Lincoln  Militia— 
W.  Richardson,  gent.,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Locock,  promoted,  August  10. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  14. 
queen's  commission. 
1st  Newcastle-onTyne  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps— Daniel  Broad- 
hurst  to  be  adjutant,  from  July  5. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  L0BDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Dumbartonshire  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — First  Lieut.  W. 
Graham,  2nd  Dumbartonshire  Ar- 
tillery Volunteer  Corps,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Robert  Glassford  Mit- 
chell, resigned ;  August  10. 

7th  Hertfordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Frederick  W.  Long- 
man to  be  ensign,  vice  Brooking; 
resigned;  July  24. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Leicestershire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
The  Rev.  John  F.  Halford  to  be 
hon.  Chaplain ;  Aug.  b\ 

10th  Leicestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer  Corps — Lieut.   James  Hand 


Ward  to  be  capt. ;  August  6.  Ens. 
Samuel  Davis  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Ward,  promoted ;  August  6. 

14th  Shropshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Arthur  Jones,  gent.,  to 
be  ensign. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Sussex  Rifle  Volunteers — William 
Austen  Pearless  to  be  Hon.  Assit.- 
Quartermastor;  August  3. 

7th  Sussex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps —Henry  Phillips  Thorpe  to 
ens.,  vice  Hawes,  resigned;  Aug. 
3. 

1st  Middlesex  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — Henry  E.  Newton  to 
be  second  lientenant ;  Aug .  2. 

24th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — George  Hetherington  to 
be  ens ;  July  24. 

37th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Capt.  Samuel  Smith  C. 
Richards  to  be  major,  vice  Ware, 
resigned;  June  18.  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  David  Lyon  to  be  capt , 
vice  Richards,  promoted;  June 
18.  Ens.  Henry  Stedall  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Lyon,  promoted ;  June 
18.  William  Feetham  Sayer  to  be 
ens;  July  31.  William  Henry 
Miles  Booty  to  be  ens ;  July  31. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Aug.  17. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED   BT  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Perth  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
—  Lieutenant  Archibald  Fletcher 
to  be  capt.;  Aug.  11.  Michael 
Grieve  to  be  lieut. ;  Aug.  11.  T. 
Smith  to  be  ens ;  Aug.  11.  Rev. 
John  Campbell  to  be  Hon.  Chap. ; 
August  11. 

4th  Administrative  Batallion  of 
Staffordshire  Rifle  Volunteers — J. 
Fraser,  gent,  to  be  Assist.-Surg., 
vice  Nesbit,  deceased;  Aug.  3. 

29th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Howard  Wadehamp- 
ton  Smith  to  be  ens.,  vice  Gibbs, 
resigned ;  August  3. 

3rd  Carmarthenshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — J.  Thomas,  gent., 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Albony  Price, 
resigned;  Aug.  15.  Lewis  Bishop, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Tbomas, 
promoted ;  August  15. 

8ih  Forfarshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— John  Davidson,  gent.;  to 
ens.,  vice  Bell,  resigned ;  Aug  14. 


